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MY  FATHERLAND 


(Translated  from  the  German  of  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben  by  H.  F.  Page-l 


True  love  to  thee  till  death 
I swear  with  heart  and  hand, 
For  all  I am  I owe 

To  thee,  my  Fatherland. 

My  heart  in  song,  not  words, 
Shall  loyal  homage  pay, 

And  service  consecrate 

In  counsel,  camp  and  fray. 

To  meet  thy  friend,  thy  foe. 

In  joy,  in  grief,  I vow — 
Forever  we  are  one. 

My  trust,  my  fortune,  thou! 

True  love  to  thee  till  death 
I swear  with  heart  and  hand. 
For  all  I am  I owe 

To  thee,  my  Fatherland. 
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JOURNALISM— A CAREER 

By  James  Thomas  Broughton,  ’02-03. 

(Staff  of  the  New  York  World.) 

Editorial  Note. — This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  by  our 
alumni  in  different  professions.  The  second  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue. 

The  present  day  newspaper,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
great  editors  of  other  generations,  is  the  best  the  world  has 
ever  known.  And  the  reason  is — it  is  a newspaper.  The 
old-time  personality  is  gone.  The  great  editors  have  been 
replaced  by  greater  newspapers.  There  are  to-day  no 
Greeleys  or  Danas.  The  changed  conditions  require  a differ- 
ent kind  of  greatness.  Individuality  has  been  almost  entirely 
effaced.  In  a few  instances  and  remote  places  there  are,  per- 
haps, still  traces,  hut  these  are  the  exceptions  which  prove 
the  rule.  The  newspaper  of  to-day  is^  a great  big  institution. 

“But  what  has  journalism  to  offer  as  a career  ? What  are 
its  demands,  possibilities  and  rewards?”  These  are  typical 
questions  that  have  been  time  and  again  asked  of  almost 
every  newspaper  man  by  some  young  journalistic  aspiring 
college  man.  I don’t  recall  whether  I ever  asked  any  one 
such  questions  or  not.  My  only  positive  recollection  of  my 
early  days  in  journalism  fails  me  in  this  particular.  I really 
don’t  know  how  I happened  to  get  into  it  any  way.  I do 
know,  however,  that  once  in  I have  never  been  able  to  get 
out.  That  is,  entirely.  Not  that  I have  found  the  road  at 
all  in  accord  with  my  ideas  of  ease.  I am  sure  there  is  noth- 
ing I could  have  gone  at  and  found  more  abject  discourage- 
ment, hard  work,  poor  pay  and  so  little  fun,  than  I found 
during  the  first  two  years  of  my  newspaper  career.  I have 
often  wondered  how  and  why  I managed  to  stick  it  out.  But, 
somehow,  I did,  and  that’s  what  every  man  will  have  to  do 
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who  contemplates  entering  journalism  to-day.  There  are 
now  established  courses  in  journalism  in  many  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country.  In  fact,  according  to  the  adver- 
tisements in  some  newspapers,  opportunity  is  offered  aspiring 
ones  to  “study  journalism”  by  mail.  But  there  was  no  course 
in  journalism  at  Wake  Forest  College  while  I was  there,  and 
whether  these  “courses”  will  prove  much  to  journalism  I am 
not  sure.  But  one  thing  I do  contend,  no  person  can  teach 
a man  to  write.  You  can  be  taught  the  principles  of  writing, 
the  grammar  and  the  rhetoric  and  all  that,  but  you  must 
teach  yourself  to  write. 

The  mere  facility  of  writing  correct  English  doesn’t  mean 
a thing  in  a newspaper  office.  There  are  scores  of  persons 
around  all  large  newspaper  offices  who  can  write  correct  Eng- 
lish. But  they  couldn’t  write  a real  “news  story”  to  save 
their  lives.  The  trouble  with  them  is  they  haven’t  any  ideas 
to  anglicize  correctly.  Consequently,  while  they  may  be  the 
most  learned  men  on  the  paper,  they  are  by  no  means  the 
highest  paid.  To  some  this  may  appear  to  argue  that  a col- 
lege education  is  of  no  consequence  to  a newspaper  man. 
Quite  the  contrary.  There  is  no  profession,  perhaps,  wherein 
knowledge  is  more  absolutely  essential.  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  contemplating  a journalistic  career  to  get  all 
the  education  he  possibly  can.  And  to  my  mind  there  is  no 
more  desirable  field  of  endeavor  than  journalism  for  the  col- 
lege man  who  has  the  right  sort  of  stuff  in  him  and  can  get 
it  out. 

The  road  of  journalism  does  not  often  lead  to  wealth,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  business  in  the  world  where  the  hours 
are  so  long,  the  work  so  exacting,  the  discipline  so  rigid  and 
the  sense  of  responsibility  greater.  If  you  are  after  riches 
there  is  no  chance.  But  if  you  have  a desire  for  something 
better,  if  you  want  to  live  a big,  broad  life,  to  be  in  touch  with 
all  that  happens,  to  be  in  the  thick  of  it,  to  engage  in  the  most 
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fascinating  work  in  all  the  world,  journalism  is  the  place 
for  you. 

If  you  are  a clean,  decent,  honorable  man  you  will  not  do 
dishonorable  work,  and  neither  will  you  work  for  any  one 
who  requires  you  to  do  so.  The  newspapers  are  just  as 
human  as  the  men  who  make  them.  But  the  press  of  the 
United  States  is  not  so  venal  or  corrupt  as  some  people,  who 
have  run  against  it,  would  have  you  imagine.  It  is  a human 
institution,  subject  to  human  limitations,  and  is  doing  its 
work  in  pretty  good  shape. 

A good  deal  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  about  the 
temptations  of  journalism,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no 
reason  to  discuss  at  any  length  such  objections.  The  turmoil 
of  the  world  is  not  suited,  perhaps,  to  the  pets  of  the  nursery ; 
but  newspaper  work  puts  no  excessive  strain  on  the  moral 
fiber  of  grown-up  men,  who  have  a preference  for  clean  living 
and  any  desire  to  preserve  their  own  self-respect.  Perhaps 
it  requires  less  fortitude  than  formerly,  when  it  was  less 
carefully  systematized  than  now. 

The  day  of  the  reporter  who  got  drunk  and  “fell  down” 
on  his  assignment  is  gone,  never  to  return.  Those  guzzHng 
“geniuses”  were  great  folks,  no  doubt,  but  they  usually  had 
to  take  up  a subscription  when  one  of  them  died;  besides, 
newspaper  men  will  not  tolerate  it  now.  Therefore,  the  suc- 
cessful newspaper  man  to-day  is  a sober  man,  although  he  has 
more  opportunities  than  any  other  man  to  get  drunk  at  slight 
expense ; and  to  those  who  contemplate  entering  journalism 
this  one  suggestion  is  urged,  do  not  get  to  thinking  of  a big 
city  as  the  only  field  worthy  of  your  newspaper  ambition. 
Salaries  are  a great  deal  larger  and  opportunities  in  many 
respects  broader ; but  the  expenses  of  the  big  city  usually  keep 
pace  with  a newspaper  man’s  salary.  Then,  besides,  the 
legitimate  pleasure  in  work  and  its  legitimate  rewards  in 
recognition  and  influence  may  be  very  great  in  a small  city 
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or  town.  You  would,  in  other  words,  derive  a certain  sort 
of  pleasure  from  the  conduct  of  a country  weekly  in  North 
Carolina  that  you  would  not  realize  in  your  work  on  one  of 
the  great  New  York  dailies.  I have  tried  both,  and  though 
there  are  men  who  earn  more  in  a week  on  the  great  dailies 
than  our  brother  on  the  weekly  is  able  to  dig  out  of  his  coun- 
try print  shop  in  months,  were  all  subscriptions  paid  in  cash 
and  in  advance,  it  is  an  open  question  in  my  mind  which  is 
preferable.  By  reason  and  experience  every  man  is  justified 
in  wanting  to  be  his  own  “boss,”  and  to  have  a proprietary 
interest  in  the  product  of  his  own  labor,  even  at  the  risk  of 
finding  the  financial  balance  on  the  wrong  side. 

In  a great  city  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  young 
journalist  to  dream  of  ownership,  while  in  smaller  places 
you  may  find  many  opportunities  to  get  control  of  a news- 
paper, when  you  are  fit  for  it,  and  make  it  what  you  should 
want  it  to  be ; and  it  would  seem  that  in  the  exercise  of  good 
abilities  for  the  advancement  of  wise  purposes  there  is  a 
larger  chance  of  realization  and  happiness  in  such  a life  in 
such  a place.  There  a man  establishes,  almost  instantly,  his 
ideiftity,  is  enabled  to  take  an  influential  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community,  and  wholly  escapes  the  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion which  one  is  likely  to  feel  in  a great  city.  He  loses  much, 
beyond  question;  his  field  of  opportunity  is  restricted  and 
his  activities  confined  to  the  smaller  affairs  of  the  world. 
But  may  he  not  reasonably  hope  to  gain  more  if  he  is  willing 
to  make  an  intelligent  and  unselfish  use  of  his  opportunities  ? 

For  instance,  what  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  mind 
and  heart  than  to  fill  such  a place  as  Major  Hale  has  so  long 
in  Fayetteville  (North  Carolina),  with  a constant  ambition 
to  serve  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  com- 
manding their  respect  for  his  sincerity,  even  when  they  do 
not  accept  his  judgment  ? 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  ample  field  in  the  great  cities 
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for  the  aspiring  journalist  who  means  to  persist,  and  who 
has  some  reason,  after  careful  reflection  and  experience,  to 
think  he  can  read  his  title  clear.  But  don’t  think  of  journal- 
ism as  a career  unless  you  “mean  business,”  as  Professor 
Bagley,  of  Littleton  (N.  C.)  High  School,  was  wont  to  say 
in  dissertating  upon  the  necessity  of  studiousness  on  the 
part  of  certain  members  of  his  Latin  classes ! The  man  who 
enters  journalism  because  he  thinks  he  is  thus  pursuing  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  or  does  so  with  some  deliberation,  but 
without  a fixed  purpose,  or  because  he  wants  to  earn  a bare 
living  as  soon  as  possible  after  leaving  college,  is  likely  to 
keep  on  by  a sort  of  inertia,  never  really  finding  himself 
or  bringing  out  the  best  there  is  in  him,  and  never  reaching 
any  place  of  consequence  on  any  newspaper  of  consequence. 

Certainly  it  is  that  he  who  would  contemplate  journalism 
as  a career  has  every  reason  to  view  with  pride  the  choice 
of  his  profession.  It  is  an  honorable  pursuit  to  every  man 
who  does  not  make  it  otherwise.  You  will  have  no  more 
reason,  at  least,  to  think  ill  of  journalism,  because  there  may 
be  journalists  of  small  intelligence  and  no  morals  at  all  than 
the  lawyer  has  to  blush  for  his  profession  because  of  the  tribe 
of  shysters,  or  the  doctor,  the  clergyman  or  the  merchant  to 
feel  that  he  is  personally  disgraced  by  the  activities  of 
quacks,  or  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing  or  the  fraudulent  bank- 
rupt. 

If  the  history  of  journalism  shows  anything  it  shows  that 
journalists  of  all  times  have  been  the  leaders,  while  many  of 
the  brightest  minds  in  literature  and  history  devoted  years 
to  journalism,  and  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity. 

While  the  passion  for  adventurous  service  in  some  field 
of  honorable  effort  is  native  to  certain  minds,  and  has  often 
been  exemplified  in  journalism  with  results  splendid  and  en- 
during, as  you  think  of  MacGahan  you  recall  the  expedition 
to  Khiva,  the  Bulgarian  revolutions  and  Shipka  and  Plevna. 

The  fame  of  Stanley  rivals  that  of  Livingstone.  Bussell 
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made  possible  the  meager  rewards  which  England  won  in  the 
Crimea,  and  Archibald  Forbes  bequeathed  a name  to  journal- 
ism and  history  which  neither  of  them  will  leave  unremem- 
bered. 

These  and  many  more  shining  figures  in  the  long  line  of 
famous  men  who  have  fulfilled  perilous  missions  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  and  arduously  achieved  high  renown. 
And  yet  think  of  the  unknown  men  who,  sometimes  in  the 
heart  of  a great  city,  and  sometimes  beyond  the  farthest  out- 
post of  civilization,  are  doing  their  important  work  quietly 
and  well,  whether  it  is  full  of  excitement  and  danger  or  hum- 
drum and  wearisome  to  the  last  degree ! 

They  say  it  is  a mistake  to  use  a razor  to  cut  blocks  with ; 
but  you  can  use  the  brightest  minds  in  the  world  to  record 
news,  and  some  of  the  brightest  minds  in  the  world  are  in 
journalism.  This  haste  of  which  we  hear  so  much  about  in 
the  preparation  of  the  day’s  paper  asks  no  sacrifice  of  a man’s 
ideas  or  style ; it  asks  only  that  he  should  have  aptitude,  and 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  it  have  been  those  who  knew 
how  to  put  the  highest  culture  at  the  service  of  a moment’s 
need,  to  “handle  a piece  of  news” — as  they  say  in  newspaper 
offices — ^ivith  the  touch  of  a literary  artist.  The  urgency  of 
journalism  makes  an  appeal  of  its  own,  and  is  an  inspiration 
by  itself.  The  observing  reader  of  our  daily  papers  will  dis- 
cover not  infrequently  choicest  gems  of  literature,  and  not 
in  the  editorial  columns  either,  but  in  the  news  columns,  in 
a police  court  story,  perhaps,  the  work  of  an  unknown  artist ! 
It  is  not  so  much  a mere  mechanical  readiness  for  writing, 
but  a habit  of  clear  thinking — the  habit  which  it  is  one  of 
the  aims  of  a college  education  to  foster. 

The  men  to-day  who  are  commanding  the  highest  salaries 
are  the  men  who  have  survived  the  drudgery  of  the  all-around 
reporter  and  specialized  on  some  one  thing.  It  may  be  sports, 
or  it  may  be  politics,  or  the  man  whose  specialty  is  interview- 
ing folks,  an  art  by  the  way  that  few  newspaper  men  ever 
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perfect.  But  those  who  have,  command  practically  their  own 
salary.  There  is  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  World  to-day 
a man  whose  specialty  is  interviewing  people  who  don’t  want 
to  be  interviewed.  And  this  man  commands  a high  salary, 
yet  less  than  five  years  ago  he  was  working  on  a “country” 
newspaper  for  six  dollars  a week.  He  is  not  a college  gradu- 
ate, and  he  does  not  write  the  most  brilliant  story  in  the 
world,  but  when  they  want  a word  with  the  mighty  man  this 
reporter  usually  gets  the  assignment,  and  he  likewise  usually 
gets  the  story.  He  has  specialized,  and  his  specialty  is  folks, 
which  is  after  all  the  most  interesting,  the  most  fascinating 
and  the  most  puzzling  subject  in  the  world — folks.  People 
like  to  read  about  other  people,  and  if  you  have  anything  like 
a sense  of  humor,  for  heaven’s  sake  nurse  it.  Humor  is  the 
scarcest  commodity  in  the  United  States;  it  is  extinct  else- 
where. Don’t  let  serious-minded  persons  tell  you  an}'thing 
about  dignity  and  all  that  rot,  especially  if  you  contemplate 
making  journalism  your  career.  If  you  can  write  funny 
“stuff,”  write  it,  and  you’ll  be  riding  in  your  own  automobile 
(or  aeroplane)  when  the  serious-minded  ones  are  writing 
serious  protests  to  the  papers  against  pay-as-you-enter  street 
cars. 

The  late  Charles  Dana,  whose  brilliant  editorial  manage- 
ment of  the  Sun,  Hew  York,  made  him  famous  the  world 
over,  took  a great  deal  of  personal  interest  in  the  younger 
men  of  his  staff,  and  in  addressing  these  on  one  occasion, 
as  he  was  frequently  wont  to  do,  he  said: 

“Keep  sober,  be  honest  in  your  writing  as  you  would  be 
with  your  mother’s  money,  get  a different  slant  on  life,  tell 
your  story  in  your  own  way,  not  the  other  fellow’s,  slide  in 
a little  humor,  when  you  can,  and  you’ll  have  a happy  time, 
have  a lot  of  fun,  see  many  strange  things,  live  more  in  one 
year  of  your  life  as  a journalist  than  the  ordinary  profes- 
sional or  business  man  would  in  ten,  and  probably  die  in 
honored  and  virtuous  poverty.” 
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FORGOTTEN 


By  Dee  Careick. 


Beneath  the  sod  so  grim  and  drear, 

With  weeds  and  vine  upgrown, 

They  calmly  rest  without  a tear, 
Sequestered,  still  and  lone. 

Time  was  when  nature  gaily  smiled 
Upon  their  fortunes  bright; 

When  summer  winds  sang  bland  and  mild, 
And  life  was  calm  delight. 

Yet  years  passed  on ; the  wind  grew  cold. 
It  whitened  every  hair 

Before  the  summer’s  sun  of  gold 
Returned  to  hail  this  pair. 

’Till  now  below  the  mould’ring  heap. 

In  darkness  buried  long. 

They  lowly  sleep  death’s  deep,  deep  sleep. 
Forgotten  by  the  throng. 

Their  humble  deeds  will  ne’er  be  sung. 

Nor  virtues  e’er  appraised; 

Their  lives  are  counted  now  among 
The  things  of  other  days. 

Bream  on,  O shades  of  former  days ! 

In  slumbers  sweet,  dream  on. 

While  o-er  the  turf  the  star- wind  plays 
And  sings  of  years  by-gone. 
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THE  BREAK  DOWN  AND  THROW  OUT 

By  M.  H.  C. 


“Come  in,”  I answered  to  a rap  on  my  door.  “What’s  up, 
Buck  ? I have  nothing  in  the  wide,  wide  world  to  do  except 
study,  and  goodness  knows  I’m  dead  tired  of  that.” 

“Brace  up,  old  hoy,  I have  a tonic  for  you.  Have  just 
caught  wind  of  a little  social  affair  several  miles  out  in  the 
'suburbs.’  Only  a few  of  the  fellows  are  ‘on  to  it.’  It  will  he 
a pretty  fair  example  of  our  rural  life.  Yes,  of  course,  don’t 
forget  your  Tuxedo.  And  hurry,  Henry.” 

“ J ulius  Cassar,  that’s  tip-top ! I’ll  be  down  in  two  min- 
utes, so  don’t  let  the  fellows  leave  me.  Buck.” 

A few  seconds  later  I was  out  on  the  campus  where  sev- 
eral groups  of  whispering  boys  told  me  that  the  proposed  ex- 
cursion into  the  country  was  no  longer  a secret.  It  seemed 
like  half  the  college  was  there,  but  before  we  had  gone  two 
miles  the  inky  darkness  had  divided  us  into  at  least  five 
hands. 

Ho  one  knew  the  way,  place  or  people  very  well,  so  many 
mishaps  enlivened  us  en  route.  Just  as  “Coco”  Johnson 
was  prophesying  that  the  country  lasses  would  give  us  all  the 
G.  B.,  “Judge”  Brown,  in  his  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  lead- 
ers, keeled  over  in  a ditch  near  by,  and  when  he  arose  from 
the  farmer’s  domain  he  hollered  out,  “I  don’t  care  fellows, 
I’ve  got  three  ‘turnups’  here  even  if  you  all  get  ‘turndowns.’  ” 
Witty  Hewish  Thompson,  recognizing  by  a match’s  flickering 
flame  the  generous  amount  of  potter’s  material  on  Brown’s 
new  suit,  exclaimed; 

“Yes,  old  man,  you  sure  did  it  up  brown  that  time.” 

Two  or  three  aspirants  for  the  track  team  in  Jront  and  the 
long-legged  jack  rabbits  kept  up  their  uncivilized  rate  of  speed 
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the  entire  way.  For  a radius  of  five  miles  the  yells,  whistles 
and  calls  of  the  different  crowds  puzzled  the  followers  of 
Euclid  as  to  whether  a revolution  or  an  army  of  escaped  luna- 
tics was  upsetting  peaceful  nature.  Before  we  had  gone  six 
miles  'Tatty”  Dixon  swore  that  he  wouldn’t  sacrifice  his 
valuable  windpipe  and  ambulating  automobile  for  nothing, 
and  he  “fell  by  the  wayside.”  The  dogs  now  were  the  only 
ones  answering  our  calls,  for  we  kept  far  ahead  of  all.  We 
were  seven. 

Stopping  at  a little  store  to  ask  our  location  and  direction 
we  found  that  at  “Si  Godsey’s,”  about  two  miles  farther  on, 
the  party  was  by  now  at  its  zenith.  ISTo,  not  at  its  zenith,  for 
it  could  not  reach  that  until  our  arrival.  With  stick  candv, 
sardines  and  stale  ginger-snaps  for  inspiration  we  again  be- 
gan our  toilsome  journey.  Those  “two  miles”  seemed  like 
the  distance  to  the  moon — and  neither  the  moon  nor  the  stars 
gave  us  light  on  our  way  that  night.  Once  we  halted  at  a 
little  log  cabin  and  scared  the  wits  out  of  a cotton-topped 
Ethiopian,  threatening  to  string  him  alive  if  he  didn’t  in- 
stantly direct  us  to  “Si  Godsey’s.” 

Finally,  having  been  led  astray  by  many  lights  into  path- 
less and  rough  ramblings,  we  approached  a low  house,  stand- 
ing back  from  the  road  in  a thick  growth  of  shadowless  trees. 
We  listened,  as  from  within  came  the  thump,  thump,  thump 
of  some  one  heating  time,  the  squeaking  and  sawing  of  fid- 
dles, accompanied  by  the  regular  scraping  and  thud  of  E’os. 
9 to  14  planing  the  pine  floor.  We  hastened  on,  bracing  our 
courage  to  encounter  all  circumstances,  when  in  a very  un- 
ceremonious style  a big  black  mule,  aroused  from  his  noc- 
turnal rest  by  “Shorty”  Watson’s  attempt  to  walk  over  him, 
with  terrific  noise  and  speed  headed  for  the  woods,  the  tie- 
rein  dangling  between  his  legs  and  adding  to  his  wildness, 
nocking  several  of  us  down,  and  initiating  a welcome  ex- 
tremely  vociferous  from  four  or  five  hounds  and  shepherd 
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dogs.  Mustering  from  a stampede  we  deliberated  as  to  who 
should  announce  our  coming  to  the  host  or  hostess,  as  it 
should  be. 

“John,  you  are  the  boy,”  volunteered  weak-kneed  “Kid” 
Roberts.  But  Thompson  struck  the  right  point  by  mention- 
ing Harriwell.  “I’ll  do  the  stunt,  fellows,  rather  than 
waste  all  the  night  here,”  he  said.  So  we  stood  by  him  as 
he  knocked  loudly  on  the  wabbly  door.  The  festivities  inside 
had  continued  throughout  all  the  excitement  outside.  A 
large  masculine  looking  woman  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and 
Bruce  answered  her  questioning  stare  with  these  words : 

“Good  evening,  madam.  I hope  that  you  and  yours  are 
well.  We  gentlemen  from  the  city,  hearing  of  your  little 
reception  to-night,  and  having  been  indirectly  invited,  have 
come  even  at  this  late  hour  to  impose  upon  your  good  hospi- 
tality. Our  autos  were  in  the  garage  for  repairs,  hence  our 
journey  here  in  the  General  Walker’s  carriage  has  fatigued 
us  considerably.  But  we  are  happy  in  having  reached  your 
splendid  home,  and  your  cordial  countenance  is  quite  refresh- 
ing. We  humbly  present  ourselves  to  your  pleasure,  and 
trust  we  are  not  imposing  upon  your  kindness.” 

“Dat’s  all  right,”  said  the  woman  as  she  craned  her  neck 
out  of  the  door  in  an  attempt  to  count  the  crowd,  “you  all 
kin  come  on  in.  Dey’s  right  in  de  middle  uv  a set  now,  but 
come  on  in.”  With  sheepish  looks  on  our  faces  we  mounted 
the  rickety  steps,  while  an  old  clock  banged  out  ten.  As  we 
entered  the  hall  I saw  that  the  furniture  of  one  room — a bed. 
washstand,  some  chairs,  etc. — had  been  placed  there  to  clear 
the  room  on  the  right  for  the  “light  fantastic  toe.”  We 
pushed  our  way  to  where  some  of  the  old  folks  stood  looking 
into  the  scene  of  merry  action.  The  room  was  filled  with 
the  fair  (?)  country  maidens  and  young  gallants,  and  to 
the  unvarying  tune  of  three  fiddles  and  a banjo  all  were  en- 
gaged in  the  breakdovra  steps  of  the  “Old  Virginia  Reel,” 
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Scotch  Eamble,”  “Going  to  Boston”  or  “Eailroading,” 
changing  from  one  to  another  in  one  set.  The  girls  were 
clad  in  blue  and  pink  and  yellow  dresses  reaching  a little 
above  their  shoe  tops,  or  trailing  richly  on  the  ballroom  floor; 
the  men  and  boys  with  six  or  eight-pound  brogans,  overalls’ 
blue  and  green  collars  and  minus  or  with  many  colored  string 
ties.  Their  clothes  and  bony  black  hands  spoke  eloquently 
of  sawmills  or  new  grounds.  Looking  down  from  the  un- 
ceiled walls  upon  this  jolly  crowd  were  a number  of  enlarged 
family  photographs,  while  here  and  there  were  pasted  pic- 
tures cut  from  “fuimy  papers.” 

We  could  see  into  the  room  directly  opposite  this  one,  too. 
where  half  a dozen  children  were  sleeping  soundly.  Before 
the  open  fire,  on  shuck-bottomed  chairs,  the  old  people  sat, 
the  men  chewing  earnestly  on  their  favorite  weed  while  the 
old  women  continually  refilled  their  bottom  lips  with  snufl^. 
One  old  barefooted  matron  was  beating  time  on  the  hearth 
with  her  crooked  toes. 

The  scuffling  and  shambling  noises  ceased  not,  nor  even 
paused  upon  our  entrance,  but  we  noticed  that  several  heavy, 
burly  unshaven  fellows,  who  were  not  taking  part  in  the  “Vir- 
pnia  Eeel,”  seemed  to  regard  us  hostilely,  and  were  exchang- 
ing awkward  signs  and  words  unintelligible  to  us. 

“Chas”  Williams,  thoroughly  exhausted,  eagerly  sought 
e first  seat,  and  presently  all  attention  was  arrested  by  his 
frightened  shrieks  and  the  fierce  growls  of  a dog.  The  plank 
e was  seated  upon  was  frail  and  had  unexpectedly  lowered 
nim  upon  the  animal  sleeping  beneath  in  the  box. 

tl,  * acclimated, 

ni^  t e majority  stood  in  the  hall  and  covertly  made  re- 
marks on  the  general  arrangement  of  things.  It  was,  I admit, 
quite  impolite  and  ungrateful  to  our  worthy  hostess.  The 
one  rem^k  all  the  folks  made  was,  “ ’Spose  you  is  from  the 
city  i They  also  offered  us  some  of  their  brown  dust,  but 
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we  politely  refused.  Two  of  our  boys  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  evening,  and  tried  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
“shake  the  foot.”  One  of  the  girls  was  rather  pretty  despite 
her  dress,  and  “Julius  Caesar”  Thompson  was  soon  chatting 
with  her.  “Coco,”  not  to  be  outdone,  sought  him  a mistress 
also  in  a shady  corner. 

I was  especially  attracted  by  the  shaggy-headed  man  who 
played  the  loudest  fiddle.  A little  stubby  fellow  he  was,  with 
red  hair,  eyes  and  lips  evil  with  the  inspiration  of  old  corn 
rye,  as  his  fingers,  alive  with  this  fundamental  stimulus,  kept 
his  fiddle  far  in  the  lead.  I thought  his  looks  foreboded 
trouble. 

I walked  out  on  the  porch  looking  for  some  water,  the 
refreshment  of  the  evening.  The  sight  of  some  fellows  talk- 
ing there  together  and  then,  as  I appeared,  moving  off  into 
the  darkness,  strengthened  my  conviction. 

Though  the  music  was  now  under  high  tension,  “Julius 
Cfcsar”  and  “Coco”  Thompson  were  not  dancing,  but  in  diag- 
onal corners  with  their  partners.  As  I felt  thoroughly  worn 
out,  chagrined,  and  in  no  mood  for  lively  action,  I tried 
to  avert  the  calamity  by  privately  advising  the  two  young 
adventurers.  Yes,  I was  properly  thanked  all  right.  But 
I must  admit,  however,  that  when  I returned  to  the  hall  and 
found  our  hats  had  disappeared  my  spirit  changed.  I asked 
a surly  old  man  with  pitchfork  whiskers  and  heavy  eye- 
brows if  he  could  tell  me  something  about  them,  and  he  re- 
plied in  a go-to-the-d — manner,  “I  ain’t  seen  your  dum  hats.” 
I was  making  ready  to  reply  when  the  music  suddenly  ceased 
and  I saw  the  fiddler  with  a single  bound  cross  the  room  and 
with  one  blow  shiver  his  instrument  full  on  the  head  of 
“Julius  Cmsar,”  as  the  latter  could  not  withdraw  his  arm 
from  about  the  girl’s  dainty  waist  in  time  to  ward  off  the 
onslaught.  This  action  was  but  the  spark  to  start  all  the 
flames,  and  in  a few  moments  all  the  participants  of  the  social 
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function  had  changed  into  adversaries  earnest.  The  girls 
screamed  and  ran  into  every  one.  The  men  and  hoys  used 
their  arms  and  the  chairs  enthusiastically,  and  pelted  down 
hy  fists,  chairs  and  banjos,  we  fellows  made  for  the  exits. 
“Coco”  knocked  over  the  lamp,  hut  before  doing  so  he  had 
spotted  his  maiden  in  order  to  give  her  a farewell  kiss  in  the 
dark.  She,  however,  not  divining  his  affectionate  intentions, 
moved  her  position  and  “Coco’s”  lips  met  the  greasy  hair  of 
tile  boozy  fiddler.  The  scrambling  under  tables  and  chairs, 
rending  of  calico  and  gingham,  and  many  indescribable 
sounds  of  the  blind  scuffle  filled  the  air  as  we  tore  our  way 
toward  the  doors.  I was  especially  busy  trying  to  pass  over 
the  body  of  the  pitchfork  whiskered  fellow  whom  I had,  on 
the  side,  to  account  for  a few  previous  words,  landed  between 
his  front  lights.  Finally  I reached  the  door,  and  here  I ran 
headlong  into  another  crowd  whom  I at  first  took  for  the 
same  “Harriganites,”  but  found  that  they  were  our  hoys, 
composing  the  only  other  band  who  had  eventually  “arrived.” 
These  reinforcements  were  most  valuable  on  account  of  their 
weapons,  which  they  had  begun  to  discharge  freely  (upon 
the  moon  and  stars). 

At  last  out  on  the  porch  I groped  my  way  along  when  I 
felt  a bony  hand  in  mine  and  a shrill  feminine  voice  pierced 
the  Babel  of  sound : “Let  go  me !” 

Goodness  knows  that  I didn’t  want  her.  I would  not  have 
stolen  the  animal  for  pay,  hut  nevertheless  I was  given  no 
chance  to  clear  myself,  for  in  two  seconds  I found  myself 
sailing  over  the  porch  railing,  vigorously  propelled  by  a No. 
15  boot. 

We  had  to  do  our  skirmishing  then  under  great  disad- 
vantage, being  ignorant  of  the  country  and  separated  in  the 
darkness.  I found  my  surmise  about  the  first  gang  which 
moved  off  from  the  porch  was  more  than  true,  for  as  soon  as 
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we  were  out  of  the  house,  from  all  sides  stones  and  whole 
bricks  kept  up  an  unmerciful  fusillade.  We  could  not  get 
together  by  calling  or  whistling,  for  each  sound  we  gave  forth 
called  for  rocks  in  reply,  and  we  were  pretty  lame  from  these 
wounds  by  now.  As  I fell  into  a ditch  I could  hear  “Julius 
Caesar”  and  Thompson  using  pretty  emphatic  language  as  they 
were  detained  a few  seconds  of  their  mad  rush  in  plunging 
through  a barbed  wire  fence.  Oh,  it  did  seem  as  if  the  shades 
of  Hades  encompassed  us  that  night.  Hature  itself  was  ar- 
rayed against  us. 

And  the  conversation  and  threatenings  after  we  were  par- 
tially reunited  about  five  miles  from  the  house  would  hardly 
be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  press. 

I will  never  forget  this  one  event  of  my  college  life.  I 
can  feel  now  the  eternal  woe  of  that  night  as  we  dragged  our- 
selves in  all  directions  in  hope  of  reaching  the  right  road 
for  home.  I can  see  before  me  now  the  half-awakened  old 
farmers  in  their  night-shirts,  holding  in  one  hand  the  shot- 
gun and  in  the  other  the  lantern,  and  peering  suspiciously 
into  our  disreputable  faces  as  we  begged  to  be  given  our 
bearings. 

The  cocks  had  long  ceased  to  herald  the  approach  of  dawn 
ere  we  hailed  the  welcome  walls  of  the  old  dormitory,  and 
just  as  we  came  near  our  wished-for  haven,  the  moon,  which 
had  deserted  us  in  all  our  wanderings,  came  out  to  peep  at 
us  and  wink,  and  even  laugh  at  our  quiet  home-coming. 
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A SONG  TO  THE  LUMBEE 

By  a.  Debwood  Gore. 


Moments  as  they  pass  are  growing  to  be  fonder 
Bending  to  our  oars  and  riding  on  the  Lumbee. 

Endless  are  the  scenes  enticing  us  to  wander 

Onward  by  the  lowlands  reaching  to  the  Lumbee. 

Lilies  of  the  valley,  gently  are  they  leaning, 

Smiling  at  their  shadows  pictured  on  the  Lumbee. 

Maidens  and  their  lovers  are  courting  and  a-dreaming. 
Planning  for  a future  down  upon  the  Lumbee. 

Rhythmical  thy  babbling,  musical  thy  roaring. 
Bounding  to  the  ocean,  fairest,  O fair  Lumbee ! 

Gently  on  thy  bosom  swiftly  are  we  oaring. 

Gently  on  thy  bosom,  dearest,  O dear  Lumbee! 

Often  in  my  childhood  on  thy  banks  I’ve  wandered 
Thinking  of  thy  gambols,  frolicsome  and  free. 

Riding  on  thy  waves  as  mightily  they  thundered 
Forward,  0 my  Lumbee,  onward  to  the  sea. 
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THE  MARVELOUS  DEATH  OF  SNIP 

By  Bob  Roy. 


“I  wish  Jim  hadn’t  ’er  gone  over  ter  Nathan’s.  He 
mought  er  knowed  dat  de  storm  would  ketch  ’im,”  said  Mrs. 
Lee,  while  she  set  the  coffee  pot  on  the  coals  to  keep  its  con- 
tents hot. 

“What  did  he  go  fur?”  asked  old  man  Mike  Lee,  who 
looked  meditatively  into  the  fire  while  tobacco  spits  bubbled 
and  fried  on  the  coals. 

“He  went  over  dere  ter  see  ef  he  could  git  Nathan  ter 
send  over  some  cotton  choppers  ter  help  git  us  outen  de  grass. 
My ! dat  lightnin’  is  sharp,”  added  the  old  lady,  goughing  her 
fingers  into  her  ears.  Mrs.  Lee  then  slowly  drew  from  her 
apron  pocket  a tin  snuff-box,  carefully  dipped  into  it  a black- 
gum  tooth-brush,  raised  the  latter  to  her  mouth,  and  the  old 
couple  sat  in  silence,  while  without  the  thunder  bellowed 
loud  and  long,  and  the  incessant  fiashes  of  sheet  lightning 
made  the  whole  heavens  an  extended  panorama  of  black, 
moving  clouds. 

George  Lee  had  gone  to  a neighbor’s  house  about  a mile 
away  just  before  sundown,  and  expected  to  be  back  a little 
after  dark.  However,  he  became  interested  in  a conversa- 
tion with  Nathan  McGirt  and  overstayed  his  time.  It  was 
growing  dark  and  the  thunder  was  rumbling  in  deep  and 
threatening  tones  while  the  lightning  played  in  and  out  a 
black,  bulky  cloud,  when  George,  a strapping  young  fellow  of 
twenty-two,  started  in  a brisk  walk  for  his  home.  As  usual. 
Snip,  the  yellow  cur,  trotted  close  at  his  heels.  The  storm 
was  approaching  rapidly,  and  though  the  sun  had  been  down 
scarcely  an  hour,  the  thick,  black  clouds  held  the  earth  in 
darkness,  close  and  bewildering,  except  for  the  repeated 
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flashes  of  lightning,  which  made  the  world  as  visible  as  at 
noonday.  When  George  was  halfway  home  he  entered  a 
stretch  of  woods  which  reached  to  his  house.  The  thxmder 
roared  deep  and  long,  and  the  fiery  blades  of  lightning  fol- 
lowed closer  and  closer  after  the  heavy  claps.  George  reached 
for  his  old  felt  hat  and  started  at  full  speed.  The  storm  was 
on  him ! Trees  not  twenty  feet  away  were  'split  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  emblazoning  of  his  way  followed  by  pitch 
darkness  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  keep  on  the  familiar  but 
winding  road.  Then  the  rain  came.  At  first,  in  large  drops, 
it  fell  upon  the  leaves  like  buckshot;  then  faster  and  faster 
until  it  poured  in  solid  sheets.  A cloud-burst  was  on!  Far 
ahead  George  could  see  the  light  from  his  window.  He  was 
in  water  above  his  ankles  and  it  rushed  down  the  road  as  if 
the  branch  had  taken  that  course.  A heavy  peal  was  followed 
by  a heavier  peal,  as  if  all  the  demons  of  the  elements  were 
turned  loose  to  play  havoc  with  one  poor  human  and  a little 
yellow  dog,  which,  whining  and  frightened,  trotted  close 
beside  its  master’s  leg.  The  fury  of  the  storm  was  increas- 
ing, but  George  was  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  house 
and  he  prayed  humbly  to  the  Almighty  that  his  life  might  he 
spared. 

“Who-ah-ah-ah-ah-re,”  came  a sound  heard  even  above  the 
deafening  thunder,  and  an  ungainly  form  hurled  itself 
straight  at  the  throat  of  George. 

■‘Lord,  help  me!”  said  George,  as  he  fell  sprawling  upon 
his  hack  in  the  mud,  while  cold,  skinny,  slimy  fingers  clutched 
for  his  throat,  and  a hot,  dry  breath,  like  the  odor  of  rotten 
onions,  entered  his  nostrils.  When  the  lightning  flashed  he 
saw  the  grinning  face  of  a woman  not  six  inches  above  his 
own,  while  her  sharp,  bony  knee  rested  upon  his  breast.  Her 
eyes  were  keen,  cutting  and  as  gray  as  granite  and  her  few 
scraggly  teeth  were  shown  in  an  idiotic  attempt  at  a smile. 
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Tangled  white  hair  hung  down  by  the  sides  of  her  face. 
Then  it  was  dark. 

“Plea — ” George’s  word  was  cut  short  by  the  tightening 
of  fingers  on  his  throat.  He  tried  with  all  his  might  to  get 
up,  but  he  could  not  move  a limb. 

“Eow,  row,”  came  from  Snip.  The  fingers  slackened  their 
grip  and  in  an  instant  George  was  on  his  feet  clearing  four 
yards  at  each  stride.  He  caught  the  sound  of  a gurgle  which 
a dying  dog  sometimes  makes ; hut  he  had  no  time  to  wait. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  open  the  door,”  he  screamed  as  he 
leaped  the  yard  fence.  He  fell  face  foremost  on  the  floor 
and  the  door  was  slammed.  “Wump,”  a heavy  body  struck 
the  outside  of  the  door,  just  as  old  man  Mike  dropped  the 
latch.  Then  a loud: 

“Who-oh-ah-oh-er,”  which  chilled  the  blood  of  the  two 
older  people. 

“For  mercy’s  sake,  whut’s  der  madder,  George  ?”  gasped 
his  father. 

“llh,  uh,  uh,  hant,”  panted  George.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
could  catch  his  breath  he  told  his  parents  his  short  hut  thrill- 
ing experience. 

“That’s  Harriet  Brinkley’s  ghost,”  whispered  the  trem- 
bling mother.  “Hits  de  fuss  mischief  I beam  o’  her  doin’ 
since  she  knocked  Bill  McEachern  off  his  waggin  ’bout  ten 
yur  ago.” 

***-X-4f*** 

The  next  morning  before  sun-up,  old  man  Mike  Lee  and 
his  son  George  walked  down  the  road  to  the  place  of  the 
mysterious  incident  of  the  night  before.  Every  track  and 
sign  had  been  obliterated  by  the  rain,  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  lay  Snip,  cold  and  stiff,  vsdth  a deep  gash  in  his 
throat,  and  his  tongue,  torn  out  by  the  roots,  was  lying  a few 
feet  away. 
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REV.  STINCEON  IVEY -A  SKETCH 

By  C.  E.  Sinqlbtaby. 


Rev.  Stinceon  Ivey  was  born  in  Johnston  County,  North 
Carolina,  of  humble  parentage,  January  31,  1816,  and  died 
August  8,  1889.  His  parents  not  being  able  to  furnish  him 
with  early  educational  advantages,  he  resolved  to  educate 
himself.  Accordingly,  he  entered  school  when  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  made  and  sold  cooper’s  ware  to  pay  his  first 
tuition,  and  worked  in  a blacksmith  shop  on  Saturdays  to 
help  pay  his  board.  His  uncle,  Daniel  Beasley,  with  whom 
he  boarded,  encouraged  him  by  giving  him  this  opportunity. 
He  continued  in  this  way  until  he  was  sufficiently  advanced 
to  teach  school  himself.  He  then  began  teaching,  but  con- 
tinued his  studies  under  Professor  Lovejoy,  of  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

After  leaving  this  school  he  was  again  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, but  did  not  fail  to  utilize  his  spare  moments  which  he 
employed  in  the  further  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  On 
every  Saturday  he  would  ride  sixteen  miles  to  recite  to  his 
former  instructor  the  lessons  which  he  had  learned  during 
the  week,  paying  him  fifty  cents  for  each  recitation.  Thus 
by  close  application  and  continued  effort,  he  prepared  him- 
self for  thorough  and  successful  teaching  in  the  preparatory 
institutions  of  learning  in  our  State.  He  gained  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  thoroughness  in  the  training  of  boys 
and  girls  for  college.  Tinder  his  instruction  they  received 
that  mental  and  moral  culture  which  fitted  them  for  pursuing 
collegiate  courses,  or  for  the  practical  business  of  life.  But 
few  educators  were  held  in  higher  esteem  by  the  colleges  of 
North  Carolina  than  Professor  Ivey.  He  instructed  more 
than  two  thousand  students  in  the  following  counties : Wake, 
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Stokes,  Eockingham,  Johnston,  Columbus  and  Robeson.  But 
the  most  of  his  work  was  done  in  Wake  County. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  his  early  preference  for  Miss 
Mary  Ann  King  culminated  in  their  marriage,  Eev.  Thomas 
Meredith  officiating.  This  imion  was  blessed  with  seven  chil- 
dren, each  of  whom  received  a good  practical  education, 
which  was  largely  due  to  the  ambition  and  progressiveness 
of  their  father. 

In  May,  184Y,  two  years  later,  he  united  with  the  Friend- 
ship Baptist  church  in  Stokes  County,  and  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1852,  at  the  request  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Madi- 
son, North  Carolina,  he  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  the 
Beulah  Association,  consisting  of  Elders  Elias  Dodson,  J.  J. 
James,  John  H.  Lacy  and  T.  W.  Tobey. 

In  1854  he  traveled  as  a missionary  in  the  Yadkin  Asso- 
ciation, where  he  was  very  successful  in  his  new  work  for  the 
Master.  Later  he  served  as  a missionary  for  the  Beulah 
Association.  From  this  time  until  his  death  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  pastorate  in  the  different  localities 
where  he  taught  school. 

Professor  Ivey  was  a man  of  ability,  courage  and  determi- 
nation ; a man  that  knew  how  to  overcome  difficulties.  The 
following  incident  serves  to  show  in  a small  degree  the  way 
he  surmounted  obstacles.  He  and  his  wife  had  started  to  one 
of  his  appointments.  The  roads  were  bad  and  the  weather 
severely  cold.  He  had  to  ford  a river,  the  nature  of  which 
was  such  that  he  had  to  drive  straight  to  the  other  side  and 
then  turn  up  stream  for  some  distance  in  order  to  effect  a 
landing.  The  water  was  deep,  but  he  moved  along  without 
accident  until  he  turned  to  go  up  stream,  where  his  horse 
refused  to  go,  and  he  was  forced  to  lead  him  out.  It  was 
three  miles  to  the  nearest  home,  and  when  he  got  there  his 
clothes  were  frozen  on  him,  but  he  borrowed  some  until  his 
could  be  dried.  His  shoes  were  placed  too  near  the  fire  and 
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shrank  so  that  he  was  unable  to  wear  them,  consequently  he 
had  to  borrow  a pair  until  he  could  make  a purchase.  After 
all  this,  he  met  his  appointment,  nothing  daunted. 

His  dexterity  with  tools  was  wonderful.  He  was  an 
expert  carpenter,  shoemaker  and  cooper.  During  the  winter 
of  1865,  he  made  many  pairs  of  “lined  and  bound  calf-skin 
shoes”  for  ladies,  and  hoots  for  men.  He  could  repair  a 
wagon  wheel,  and  did  his  own  blacksmith  work. 

His  ability  to  teach  was  marvelous,  and  to-day  to  him 
many  sections  of  the  State  are  indebted  for  the  rapid  progress 
they  have  made  religiously  and  educationally.  At  Ashpole 
Institute  alone,  in  Robeson  County,  he  taught  four  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  pupils,  of  which  number  seventy-six  became 
teachers,  two  lawyers,  four  doctors,  and  fifteen  ministers. 
Twenty  of  this  number  have  taken  collegiate  courses,  mostly 
at  AVake  Forest,  Murfreesboro  and  Oxford.  The  interest  he 
took  in  his  pupils  was  noticeable.  His  untiring  efforts  serve 
to  show  that  he  regarded  his  mission  in  this  world  one  of 
service  to  God  and  humanity.  He  suffered  many  privations 
and  hardships  that  he  might  help  young  men  and  women  to 
get  an  education.  He  gave  to  his  students  in  Robeson 
County  alone,  board  and  tuition  to  the  amount  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  besides  giving  to  the  young  min- 
isters under  his  care  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Upon 
entering  this  field,  he  identified  himself  with  every  educa- 
tional and  religious  interest  that  commended  itself  to  him 
as  being  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
Redeemer’s  kingdom.  From  1885  until  his  death,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  where  he  was  known  to 
be  one  of  untold  value. 

As  a preacher,  his  style  was  peculiarly  his  oivn:  sound  in 
doctrine,  convincing  in  argument,  and  practical  in  his  appli- 
cations of  truth.  His  clearness  and  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion made  it  possible  for  even  a child  to  understand.  He  was 
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at  once  a successful  preacher  of  the  gospel  and  a good  pastor. 
No  minister  in  his  Association  was  held  in  higher  esteem  hy 
the  people  as  a whole.  His  contemporaries  always  consulted 
him  on  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  church,  and  in  pro- 
jecting new  and  progressive  measures  for  the  extension  of 
Christian  work  in  his  section.  He  possessed  great  executive 
ability,  and  presided  with  ease.  Only  a few  days  before  his 
death  he  presided  at  the  Robeson  Union,  of  which  he  had 
been  Moderator  for  several  years,  and  its  influence  was  due 
largely  to  his  untiring  efforts. 

But  in  his  seventy-third  year,  although  he  seemed  well 
preserved,  active  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  giving  prom- 
ise of  several  years  of  useful  life,  death  came  and  found  him 
at  his  post  of  duty.  Surely  a good  and  useful  man  has  gone 
to  his  reward.  Generous  and  unselfish,  kind  and  loving,  he 
gave  his  life  in  unsparing  service  to  others.  His  works, 
which  were  so  abundant  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  and 
for  the  glory  of  the  Master,  show  that  he  was  true  to  his  God, 
true  to  himself,  and  hence  true  to  his  fellow-men.  They 
stand  as  a monument  more  lasting  than  any  which  human 
hands  can  build. 
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WHITHER? 


'Translated  from  the  German  of  Julius  Sturm  by  H.  F.  Page. 


Whither,  thou  rushing  storm,  O whither  ? 

“Adown  and  over  the  deep, 

I would  go — for  I am  aweary — 

Where  the  ocean  billows  sleep.” 

Whither,  thou  sweeping  wind,  0 whither, 
Far  over  the  spreading  plain? 

“I  would  rest — for  I am  aweary — 

Where  the  cliff  walls  lift  amain.” 

Whither,  thou  hastening  cloud,  O whither? 

“I  know  an  arid  waste 
Where  repose  is — I am  aweary — 

Thither,  thither,  I haste.” 

Whither,  thou  fleeing  bird,  O whither  ? 

“Deep  in  the  woodland  nook. 

My  nest  I seek — for  I am  aweary — 

In  a bough  by  the  purling  brook.” 

And  thou,  my  soul,  whither,  O whither? 

“High  over  the  cloud-flecked  skies 
I take  me  forth — for  I am  aweary — 

There  the  love-joy  never  dies.” 
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WAS  ANYTHING  COMPULSORY? 


By  a.  D.  G. 

Wilson  handled  the  note  meditatively  and  squinted  his  eyes. 
Then  he  caught  himself  blushing.  jN^evertheless,  that  dainty 
note  was  not  formal  and  written  in  a stilted  manner,  but 
was  as  follows: 

“Butuedale  Ranch,  October  10th. 

“My  Dear  Wilson: — James  requested  me  to  invite  you  down  to 
spend  a few  days  with  him.  He  is  exceedingly  anxious  that  you  accept. 

“Several  have  been  invited  and  there  will  be  a Hallowe’en  ball  here 
during  your  visit. 

“It  will  be  a good  chance  to  find  out  who  is  to  be  your  future  wife. 

“Most  sincerely,  Clyda  Minshew.” 

Wilson  was  undecided  and  yet  was  involuntarily  planning 
to  leave  next  day.  It  had  been  six  years  since  he  had  seen 
a line  of  Clyda’s  scribbling,  and  had  she  known  what  reckless 
surges  of  emotion  were  filling  his  breast  at  seeing  her  familiar 
handwriting  she  might  have  refrained  from  sending  this 
cordial  invitation. 

lie  took  a sidelong  glance  at  his  person  and  conjectured  on 
the  probable  changes  in  himself  since  she  last  saw  him. 

Clyda  was  a girl  in  her  short  dresses  when  Wilson  used  to 
call  on  her  brother  while  they  lived  on  adjoining  plantations 
in  North  Carolina. 

Once  she  girlishly  agreed  to  wait  for  Wilson,  but  since 
they  were  separated  her  memory  became  obliterated,  it 
seemed,  and  her  heart  estranged.  His  common  sense  or 
timidity  kept  him  from  persisting. 

Still  he  could  not  resist  this  urgent  request  any  more  than 
he  could  forget  their  relations  in  the  past,  and  he  hurriedly 
flung  aside  his  hooks  and  business  letters  and  scribbled  the 
following  reply: 
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“Wilmington,  October  16th. 

“Dear  Miss  Minshew: — No  other  time  could  have  been  so  appro- 
priate for  the  coming  of  your  most  welcome  invitation,  and  be  satisfied 
that  I sliall  make  it  convenient  to  be  there  with  you  at  the  ‘Ranch’  by 
the  25th. 

“Your  remark  in  regard  to  the  future  wife  lures  me  incessantly  and 
fills  me  with  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  that  anticipated  by  being  with 
you  all,  for  at  this  particular  period  of  my  waning  years  I am  sorely 
in  need  of  some  insurance  stability. 

“Most  sincerely,  Wilson  Moore.” 

“But  the  things  I’ve  got  to  buy  before  leaving — a hat  and — 
Wonder  if  the  tailor  is  through  with  my  pearl-gray  suit  ?” 
He  seized  the  sombrero  and  hurried  to  the  tailor’s. 

“Howdy,  Wilce !”  exclaimed  the  fat  old  Dutchman.  “Your 
delectable  gray  makes  you  look  grand.”  Wilson  caught 
himself  blushing  again.  He  ordered  the  suit  sent  up  to  his 
room  immediately. 

Next  morning  he  was  up  and  at  the  station  waiting  for  the 
6 :30  train.  Six  days  landed  him  in  eight  miles  of  his  desti- 
nation. 

There  at  the  station  James  was  waiting  for  him.  Soon 
they  were  experiencing  an  exhilarating  spin  through  the 
eight  miles  of  sage  brush  and  prairie  grass. 

Wilson  longed  to  speak  of  Clyda  hut  cautiously  kept  quiet, 
anticipating  some  voluntary  remarks  by  James. 

Cly  and  J esse  Broughton  have  a fine  program  planned  for 
every  day  in  the  week  while  you  are  with  us.  Dozens  of 
stunts  are  included — Jesse  at  the  bottom  of  them,  for  he  is  a 
genius  a real  genius,”  remarked  James,  after  they  had 
pounded  away  on  almost  every  conceivable  topic — at  least  it 
seemed  so  to  the  bewildered  Wilson,  whose  fevered  brain 
was  solving  the  problem  which  the  new  name  “Jesse”  sug- 
gested. 

Wilson  felt  his  heart  drop  kerchug  like  a bullet  clear  down 
into  his  stomach.  However,  he  screwed  up  his  mouth  and 
managed  to  stutter  out,  “I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
seen  your  friend  Jesse  Broughton  and  I” — 
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“Of  course  not.  He  is  a very  nice  young  man  whose 
parents  have  lately  moved  here  from  Chicago  and  now  are 
living  on  a wheat  farm  adjoining  ours.  He’s  a cracker-jack, 
if  you’ll  pardon  the  commonplace  term,”  James  hurried  to 
explain. 

Wilson  thought  of  a kicking  machine  which  he  had  seen  on 
a cartoon  page,  when  James  had  ended  his  complimentary 
remarks.  To  think  he  had  come  two  thousand  miles  on  such 
flimsy  encouragement ! What  on  earth  possessed  him  that 
morning  to  leave  ? “Idiotic ! insane ! a fool ! a dummy !”  all 
these  he  prefixed  in  bold  intenseness  to  his  name.  “Hospi- 
tality, a money-loving  Dutchman’s  flattery  and  my  own 
blamed  foolishness  brought  me  off  here !”  he  frantically  ex- 
claimed to  himself. 

But  he  strained  out  some  enthusiastic  remarks  intended 
as  thanks  for  the  kindness  of  James  in  inviting  him,  and 
with  peculiar  feelings  and  difficulty  he  tried  to  smile  when 
the  chauffeur  chug-a-chugged  his  auto  up  under  the  great 
portico. 

Cly  was  the  first  to  greet  him — or  I mean  the  first  one  his 
gaze  was  fixed  upon,  as  she  ran  out  with  a “how-d’ye  do,  Wil- 
son ! So  glad  you  came,  for  we  could  not  have  hoped  for  en- 
tire success  without  you.  Seems  like  it  has  been  a lifetime 
since  I left  North  Carolina.” 

“Ages!”  corrected  Wilson,  eyeing  her  pretty  nut-brown 
eyes  and  wealth  of  auburn  hair.  . 

They  remained  chatting  on  the  veranda  for  some  time. 
“To-morrow  is  Sunday  and  we  shall  postpone  the  ball  until 
a day  more  convenient  for  a larger  number  of  guests,”  she 
added  apologetically.  “Monday  we  shall  arrange  for  a trip 
to  the  Columbia  Eiver.” 

James  returned  and  showed  Wilson  his  room. 

Cly  remained  motionless  and  entranced,  wondering  if  he 
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tad  changed.  “Is  he  the  same  Wilson?”  she  murmured 
wonderingly. 

“Wake  up,  Cly!”  interrupted  Jesse  from  the  door  behind. 
“ITow  about  a golf  match  ?” 

Through  the  window  from  upstairs  Wilson  watched  them 
merrily  flit  through  the  elm  grove  like  fairies  in  the  “Mid- 
iiummer  Night’s  Dream.” 

“What  a fool  I am!”  muttered  Wilson  as  he  pranced  im- 
patiently about  the  room. 

Next  evening  Wilson  determined  not  to  be  a coward  any 
longer,  and  when  it  was  announced  that  they  would  go  boat 
riding  on  the  Columbia  he  hastened  to  claim  Clyda’s  com- 
pany. 

Honk,  honk,  sounded  the  big  touring  car  as  it  shot  around 
the  curve  and  up  to  the  great  river’s  edge;  they — six  of 
them — Clyda  and  Wilson,  Jesse  and  Fannie  Carroll,  James 
and  Elsie  Hamlin,  rode  with  a flourish. 

Wilson  and  Clyda  did  not  delay.  He  jabbed  his  oars 
into  the  sandy  bank  and  shoved  off  with  a mumbled,  “Move- 
fast-now-you-‘Bohemian  Girl’  ” escaping  from  his  lips. 

Little  Cly,  with  inexpressible  delight,  held  on  fast  with 
both  hands  to  the  sides  of  the  boat  and  gurgled  softly  at  the 
matter-of-fact  look  her  new  oarsman  wore. 

A penny  for  your  thoughts,”  she  blurted  teasingly. 

Not  estimable  in  dollars  and  cents,”  he  replied  medi- 
tatively, vigorously  splashing  with  his  oars. 

She  kept  silent,  amusing  herself  by  letting  her  pretty  brown 
hand  trail  through  the  water. 

Continued  silence. 

I wonder  how  it  is  that  I have  been  obsessed  with  an 
inexpressible  regard  for  you — I just  don’t  understand  it,  how 
the  purple  mist  of  childhood  romance  hovers  about  me  so,” 
he  eloquently  attempted  as  he  pulled  to  the  other  bank  with 
a gentle  thud  and  held  the  boat  while  she  stepjied  ashore. 
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“Pathetic  on  your  part  that  I am  so  unaccountably  charm- 
ing.” 

“Sarcasm,  eh?”  with  an  undertone  of  penitence. 

“A  forgiving  glance  and  coquettish  smile. 

She  brushed  the  wrinkles  and  dust  from  her  ruffled  dress  ^ 
and  began  hastily  to  observe  the  surroundings,  directing  her  i 
attention  most  on  an  old  dilapidated  hovel  near  by.  | 

“Certainly  don’t  understand  it,”  he  reflected  half-audibly.  j 
He  swung  the  lunch  basket  on  his  arm  and  followed  obedi-  = 
ently. 

Cly  halted  on  a smooth  knoll  of  sand  and  there  dropped 
down,  playfully  inviting  him  to  dine. 

“Here,  take  the  basket,”  he  said  moodily,  taking  out  his 
brierwood  and  sauntering  towards  the  hovel. 

“Thinking  so  much  about  North  Carolina  that  you  have 
lost  your  appetite  ?”  teasingly. 

“Not  about  Carolina,  but — Clyda,”  continuing  to  puff  his 
brierwood  pipe  vigorously. 

“Now,  do  listen  at  you ! you  are  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  compliments — of  words  I should  say !”  reprovingly.  “You 
know  you  are  dreaming.” 

She  shook  the  crumbs  from  her  lap  and  tripped  lightly 
to  the  water’s  edge. 

“Dreaming  nothing ! I am  thinking  of  sublime  realities,” 
he  corrected. 

“Oh,  do  look ; the  boat’s  drifting  down  stream !”  she  pite- 
ously lamented. 

“Fiddlesticks,  let  it  go!”  he  cuttingly  replied. 

They  stood  there  as  though  watching  the  farewells  of  some 
departing  friend. 

Clyda  sank  back  on  the  sand  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “How 
shall  we  ever  get  back  across  ?” 

“Matters  little  whether  or  not  we  get  back.  Likely  we 
will  remain  overnight,”  expressive  of  evil. 
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“But  the  ball  comes  to-morrow  and  I am  to  prepare  for  it,” 
she  impatiently  complained.  “Then  what  will  Fannie  and 
the  others  think  when  we  fail  to  return?  They’U  know  we 
are  drowned.” 

“Maybe  they  will,”  with  no  effort  on  his  part  to  console 
her. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a miserable,  yet  innocent  look. 

“But  it  isn’t  long  before  dark  and  I can’t  stay  out  here 
without  company,”  she  continued. 

“You  don’t  count  me,  I see,”  he  said  reprovingly. 

“Oh,  hut  you  are  so  homesick  about  North  Carolina, 
and” — 

“Homesick ! never,”  he  impetuously  replied. 

He  watched  her  tiny  fingers  trace  hieroglyphics  in  the 
sand. 

Silence. 

Then  he  thumped  a pebble  far  out  into  the  river  and 
watched  it  splash. 

“Do  you  remember  to-day  ten  years  ago?”  he  remarked 
pleadingly. 

“Why  should  you  expect  me  to  remember  things  so  long 
ago  ?”  she  cut  in  luminously. 

“I  don’t,”  he  said  with  a penetrating  glance.  “That’s  why 
I asked.” 

She  looked  up  guiltily.  “But  what  about  ten  years  ago, 
Wilson  ?” 

He  sighed  dejectedly.  “You  remember  the  time  you 
refu — ” 

“Oh  please  don’t  say  that !”  she  pleaded,  raising  her  hand 
defiantly. 

“Say  what?”  Wilson  asked  enthusiastically. 

“Oh,  I didn’t  mean  it — I intended  to  tell  you  better  some 
time,”  she  hastily  and  nervously  explained. 
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Correcting  herself,  “I  meant — maybe.”  Then  she  blushed 
crimson  through  the  apricot  tan  of  her  cheeks. 

“Too  late  now,  jou’ve  already  said  it !”  he  happily  ex- 
claimed. 

A long  silence. 

He  fumbled  nervously  for  his  watch  and  observed  the  hour 
in  the  growing  darkness,  while  Cly  dug  holes  in  the  sand 
with  her  shoe  heels. 

“Certainly  don’t  see  why  you  haven’t  found  it  out  before,” 
he  said  airily. 

“What?”  wonderingly. 

“Do  you  see  that  hovel  yonder?” 

“Yes,”  anxiously. 

“Remember  I walked  there  while  you  were  eating  your 
lunch !” 

“Yes,”  more  interested. 

“Well,  I found  six  boats  as  large  as  the  ‘Bohemian  Girl’ 
in  there,”  pointing  to  it  theatrically. 

She  leaped  to  her  feet  with  a fervent  exclamation  of  joy, 
“You  dear!” 

He  kissed  her  dimpling  cheek  and  then  they  recrossed  the 
Columbia. 
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FOREST  PRESERVATION  AND  NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY 


By  a.  B.  Ray. 


“The  forest  primeval”  of  -which  our  poets  are  so  fond  of 
■writing  held  timber  in  greater  amount  and  variety  than  any 
other  area  of  similar  size  in  the  world.  But  now  we  have 
only  half  as  much  timber  standing  as  when  Jamesto-wn  was 
settled,  and  in  another  century,  even  at  the  present  rate  of 
usage,  we  will  have  none  unless  something  is  done. 

In  the  old  pioneer  days  the  American  had  hut  one  thought 
about  trees  and  that  was  to  cut  them  do-wn;  and  it  was  not 
until  a half  a century  of  our  national  life  had  passed  away 
that  any  considerable  body  of  American  citizens  began  to 
live  under  conditions  where  the  tree  ceased  to  be  something 
to  be  cleared  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  producers,  the  manufacturers  and  the  great  common 
carriers  of  the  nation  have  long  failed  to  realize  their  true 
and  vital  relation  to  the  great  forests  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  forests  and  industries  have  both  suffered  through 
that  failure.  The  suffering  of  the  industries  in  such  case 
comes  after  the  destruction  of  the  forest,  but  it  is  just  as  in- 
evitable as  that  destruction.  If  the  forest  is  destroyed  it  is 
only  a matter  of  a relatively  short  time  before  the  business 
interests  suffer  in  consequence. 

The  great  industries  of  agriculture,  transportation,  min- 
ing and,  of  course,  lumbering,  are  directly  and  vitally  de- 
pendent upon  wood  or  water  from  the  forests.  The  manu- 
factoring  industries  are  scarcely  less  dependent  upon  the 
forest.  “"Wood  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  material  struc- 
ture upon  which  civilization  rests.”  More  wood  is  used  to- 
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day  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  In  the  building  of  ships 
alone  the  consumption  of  wood  is  far  greater  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  day  of  the  iron  ship,  because  vastly  more  ships  are 
built.  Notwithstanding  the  many  substitutes  which  we  have 
for  wood,  the  use  of  wood  increases  every  year  and  our  for- 
ests steadily  vanish  before  the  man  with  the  ax. 

When  wood  is  demanded  in  so  many  ways,  and  when 
this  demand  will  imdoubtedly  increase,  it  is  a fair  ques- 
tion, then,  whether  the  vast  demands  of  the  future  upon 
our  forests  are  likely  to  be  met.  Unless  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  can  be  made  ready  to  meet  the  great  demands 
which  the  growth  of  the  country  will  surely  bring,  commer- 
cial disaster,  that  means  disaster  to  the  whole  nation,  is  in- 
evitable. “If  the  present  rate  of  forest  destruction  is  allowed 
to  continue  with  nothing  to  offset  it  a timber  famine  in  the 
future  is  certain.”  We  can  hardly  realize  or  imagine  what 
such  a famine  would  mean  to  us  commercially.  “The  period 
of  recovery  from  such  a famine  would  necessarily  be  meas- 
ured by  the  slow  growth  of  the  trees  themselves.”  But  by 
wise  action  taken  in  time  such  a famine  may  be  prevented; 
but,  remember,  once  the  famine  occurs  there  is  no  way  of 
hurrying  the  growth  of  the  trees  to  relieve  it. 

The  effect  of  deforestation  upon  agriculture  can  already  be 
seen  in  the  increasing  number  of  freshets  and  floods  which 
every  year  wash  away  to  the  sea  countless  acres  of  rich  al- 
luvial bottom  land,  leaving  only  rock-strewn  subsoil.  Soil 
experts  have  computed  that  the  quantity  of  rich  soil  carried 
off  by  the  streams  every  year  would  cover  a territory  900 
miles  square  with  a layer  of  rich  soil  one  foot  deep.  Think 
what  this  great  loss  of  the  farmer’s  capital  means  to  our  agri- 
cultural industries. 

As  a warning  against  the  wastefulness  of  our  ways  in  re- 
gard to  agriculture,  we  have  the  example  of  half  the  nations 
of  history  that  despoiled  their  land  and  fell  into  decay.  “The 
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countless  ruins  of  Palestine — ^the  stony  hills  and  deserted 
valleys — are  the  direct  result  of  maltreatment  of  a land  that 
once  flowed  with  milk  and  honey.”  Mesopotamia,  once 
the  garden  spot  of  the  world,  is  now  one  of  the  most  sterile 
countries  of  the  east.  Sicily,  which  was  the  granary  of  Eome 
when  it  contained  plenteous  forests,  is  now  entirely  deforested 
and  sterile.  The  Chinese  have  ruined  by  deforestation  great 
parts  of  their  empire  and  these  parts  are  fast  becoming  waste 
places  where  no  man  can  live. 

“The  song  of  the  ax,  the  saw  and  the  hammer  is  sweet  to 
the  ears  of  our  people,  for  they  sing  of  industry,  prosperity 
and  happy  homes;  but  is  there  no  other  note  in  the  song!” 
Do  these  people  ever  think  of  the  centuries  their  crop  of 
timber  has  been  growing  ? Does  it  never  occur  to  them  that 
they  are  the  trustees  of  an  heritage  for  future  generations? 
The  people  of  the  United  States  who  received  in  land,  water, 
forests  and  minerals  an  inheritance  such  as  no  other  people 
ever  received  have  heedlessly  despoiled  it  for  three  centuries, 
each  generation  taking  from  the  land  all  the  profit  it  could, 
regardless  of  the  condition  in  which  the  country  was  left. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  naturally  the  most  ex- 
travagant in  the  world,  hut  if  we  do  not  soon  begin  to  take 
care  of  our  natural  resources  instead  of  wasting  them  we 
shall  soon  find  ourselves,  as  the  Irish  find  themselves,  in  pos- 
session of  a land  so  depleted  that  it  will  no  longer  support 
the  natural  increase  in  population. 

We  have  boasted  of  our  great  rivers  and  have  always  con- 
sidered them  as  a natural  and  providential  blessing.  But 
now,  since  the  increasing  number  of  floods  has  wrought  de- 
struction and  death,  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  even, 
unless  cared  for,  can  be  something  besides  a blessing.  The 
only  preventive  against  the  deteriorating  effects  of  our 
streams  “is  the  protection  of  the  forests  on  their  watersheds, 
and  by  protection  is  not  meant  the  withdrawal  of  the  forests 
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from  use  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  use  of  them  in  such  a way 
that  they  will  furnish  more  wood  to  the  present  generation, 
hold  back  the  rains  better  than  they  are  doing,  and  still  be 
left  in  a condition  to  do  both  services  even  better  for  the  next 
generation.” 

In  spite  of  the  discouraging  outlook  we  still  have  hope  of 
bettering  it,  now  that  the  American  people  are  awakening  to 
their  peril.  By  proper  management  our  forests  can  be  made 
to  produce  more  timber  than  we  use  and  at  the  same  time 
be  a protection  to  the  land.  “A  cultivated  forest,  like  a culti- 
vated garden,  is  more  prolific  and  profitable  than  a wild  one.” 
The  forests  of  Germany,  all  of  which  are  rightly  handled, 
yield  each  year  four  times  as  much  timber  per  acre  as  our 
neglected  ones.  “When  the  national  government,  the  State 
governments  and,  most  of  all,  the  people,  fully  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  right  use  of  the  forests  and  when  they  are 
taken  care  of  we  shall  no  longer  fear  a wood  famine”;  our 
soil  shall  be  more  productive,  and  our  streams  and  rivers  will 
cease  from  destruction  and  will  be  quiet  and  efficient  servants 
of  the  people. 


Not  always  to  the  swift. 

Nor  yet  unto  the  strong; 

But  ever  to  the  pure  in  heart 
The  higher  things  belong. 

The  swift  will  sometimes  lose  the  day. 
The  strong  be  worsted  in  the  fray; 

But  ever  yet  hath  royal  heart 

Which  bravely  sought  the  better  part. 
Maintained  its  upward  way. 
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THE  NOVEL  IS  THE  THING 


By  S.  R.  H. 


It  was  an  ideal  day  during  Christmas  when  our  little  party 
of  a half  dozen  started  from  Mr.  Tom  Evans’s  to  spend  a 
happy  day  upon  the  “Big  Rock”  down  by  the  creek.  Miss 
Cartwright’s  prayers  for  a pretty  day  had  been  answered  com- 
pletely. The  day  was  even  prettier  than  she  had  expected. 

We  stopped  upon  the  hill  just  outside  the  yard  gazing  in 
wonder  at  the  scenery  before  us.  The  sky  was  cloudless ; the 
sun  was  shining  with  the  warmth  of  a spring  day.  The  creek, 
flowing  in  different  streams,  presented  a beautiful  picture  in 
the  valley  below.  On  either  side  of  the  creek  was  a small 
clump  of  willows  and  sycamores  which  had  been  robbed  of 
their  foliage  by  winter’s  blighting  cold.  Beyond  the  narrow 
flat  of  land  rose  mountainlike  hills  presenting  the  picture 
of  a spacious  amphitheater  with  each  receding  hill  rising 
higher  than  the  one  in  front  of  it. 

We  had  scarcely  come  in  sight  of  the  rock  when  Miss  Cart- 
wright  (or  Miss  Theodosia,  as  we  shall  call  her),  with  the 
usual  enthusiasm  of  a schoolgirl,  rushed  forward  to  be  the 
first  to  get  on  the  rock,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  “Oh, 
what  a pretty  place ! Why  haven’t  you  all  brought  me  here 
before  ?” 

As  she  had  come  from  Florida  and  was  not  accustomed  to 
rocks,  one  of  such  an  enormous  size  naturally  thrilled  her 
with  delight. 

She  and  I sat  upon  one  side  of  the  rock,  each  with  a small 
stone  in  our  hands  trying  to  carve  our  names  upon  it,  while 
the  other  members  of  our  party  sat  upon  the  opposite  side 
engaged  in  the  same  business.  Neither  of  us  had  spoken 
for  some  time  when  Miss  Theodosia,  suddenly  springing  to 
her  feet  and  clapping  her  hands  with  delight  as  one  who 
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has  discovered  something  new,  exclaimed:  “I’ll  tell  you 
what,  Robert.  Let’s  write  a story  of  our  trip  to  this  rock. 
It  will  be  fine.” 

“That’s  a splendid  idea,”  I agreed,  “and  you  can  put  it 
in  your  college  magazine.” 

“But  who  shall  the  principal  characters  be,”  she  continued 
with  enthusiasm.  “Suppose  we  call  them  Robert  and  Odell  ?” 

“No,”  I objected,  “let’s  make  it  real.  Let’s  name  them 
Robert  and  Theodosia.” 

“All  right,”  she  agreed,  “that’s  a bargain.  Let’s  make  it 
a real  love  story.” 

“A  novel !”  I suggested. 

“Yes,  a novel ! That’s  the  thing.  Won’t  it  be  romantic 
though  ?” 

********* 

It  happened  just  six  months  after  the  experience  related 
above.  Both  winter  and  spring  had  passed  and  now  the  first 
month  of  summer  had  been  ushered  in  with  the  usual  heat 
of  June.  This  time  there  were  only  two  in  our  little  party. 
Miss  Theodosia  and  I ; and  instead  of  a Christmas  holiday 
we  found  ourselves  strolling  leisurely  down  the  path  through 
the  pasture  “under  the  soft  and  mellow  light  of  a full  June 
moon.” 

The  incidents  bringing  forth  this  trip  even  I myself 
have  forgotten ; but  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  were  both  fresh 
from  school  and  were  seeking  to  dro\vn  our  cares  and  thoughts 
of  books  in  another  pleasant  visit  to  the  “Big  Rock.” 

Again  we  stopped  upon  the  hill  just  outside  Mr.  Evans’s 
yard  for  an  inspiring  (that’s  the  word  we  always  used)  view 
of  the  scenery  before  us.  Spring  had  wrought  some  wonder- 
ful changes  in  it.  The  background  was  now  tinted  with 
streaks  of  yellow  and  green.  A long  row  of  clouds  hung  lazily 
over  the  horizon  in  the  south.  The  moon  had  risen  to  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  We  could  see  an  occasional 
sparkle  of  the  water  in  the  creek  below,  as  the  clear  rays  of 
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the  full  moon  reflected  through  the  thick  branches  of  the 
willows  and  sycamores  on  the  hank. 

“The  swamp  resounded  far  and  near  with  the  songs  of  the 
mud  choir.  We  could  hear  the  deep  bass  ‘more  rum,  more 
rum,’  of  the  bullfrog  and  the  loud  shrill  tenor  ‘knee  deep, 
knee  deep,’  of  the  spring  frog.  Now  and  then  came  from 
afar  up  the  stream  the  distinct  sound  ‘who-who-ha-who-who- 
ha-who-a’  of  the  owl.”  Once  a small  thin  cloud  that  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  way  and  wandered  away  from  its  companions 
passed  under  the  moon,  casting  a dim  shadow  over  a part 
of  the  view  and  leaving  the  other  to  shine  even  clearer  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  which  seemed  to  add  a new  charm  to 
that  matchless  scenery  before  us.  We  stood  gazing  in 
wonder.  Miss  Theodosia  seemed  lost  in  her  dreams  when 
involuntarily  I disturbed  her  with  a quotation  from  Carlyle : 
“This  is,  ‘indeed,’  of  nature’s  own  and  most  cunning  work- 
manship.” 

Hand  in  hand  we  raced  down  the  steep  hill,  laughing  and 
talking  like  two  little  school  children  who,  after  a day’s  con- 
finement, have  laid  aside  their  books  and  slates,  eager  to  get 
out  into  the  fresh,  open  air. 

On  reaching  the  rock  the  first  new  thing  that  we  discovered 
was  that  nature  had  framed  our  names  with  a beautiful  velvet 
frame  of  moss,  and  on  either  side  the  moss  had  grown  up  in 
the  shape  of  a large  sofa  pillow,  which  served  as  a good 
cushion  seat  for  us.  We  had  been  sitting  there  for  some  time 
relating  our  experiences  in  school  during  the  spring  term, 
when  I noticed  Miss  Theodosia’s  face  suddenly  brighten  at 
the  discovery  of  some  new  idea  and,  clapping  her  hands  with 
delight,  she  exclaimed : “Oh,  Robert,  the  novel ! the  novel ! 
That’s  the  thing.  Let’s  write  the  first  chapter  to-night.” 

“A  bright  idea,”  I agreed.  “What  shall  be  the  subject  of 
this  first  chapter  ?” 

“Suppose,”  she  suggested,  “we  call  it  ‘An  Evening  on  the 
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Big  Bock  in  the  Moonlight  ?’  Then  we  shall  simply  have  to 
describe  our  trip  to-night.  You  know  this  is  to  be  no  pro- 
duction of  our  own  minds  anyway,  but  it  is  to  be  rather  the 
history  of  our  own  experiences.” 

So,  with  a pencil  and  paper,  which  I happened  to  have  in 
my  pocket,  we  began  writing  as  well  as  we  could  in  the  moon- 
light; but  soon  stopped  to  continue  our  plans  for  the  whole 
novel. 

“We  must  come  down  here  every  day  and  write  a chapter 
daily  until  it  is  completed,”  she  began,  growing  more  ani- 
mated and  eloquent  as  she  continued.  “We  must  hurry 
and  have  it  printed,  and  then,  well — then  we  shall  have  re- 
ceived fame  and  fortune  from  it;  and  just  think,  Eobert, 
this  old  rock  will  be  made  sacred  by  our  having  written  of 
it,  and  this  very  spot  will  become  the  favorite  resort  whence 
lovers  and  readers  of  our  novel  will  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  to  visit;  and  then,  too,  we  can  truly  sing 
with  Horace,  T have  builded  a monument  more  lasting  than 
bronze  and  more  lofty  than  the  regal  site  of  the  pyramids, 
which  neither  the  consuming  rain  nor  the  impotent  north 
wind,  neither  the  innumerable  series  of  years  nor  the  flight 
of  time  can  destroy.’  ” 

“But,”  I reminded  her,  “suppose  our  novel  should  meet 
with  little  success?  Suppose  we  should  fail?” 

“Failure!”  she  said,  in  a tone  that  seemed  to  pierce  my 
very  being.  I glanced  up  and  met  her  gaze  fixed  upon  me. 
She  repeated,  “Failure!  There  can  be  no  failure.”  And 
pointing  to  her  right  where  nature  had  written  in  large  let- 
ters of  moss  the  word  “Success,”  she  said : “See,  even  nature 
has  stamped  her  approval  upon  it,  and  has  written,  as  it  were, 
across  the  top  in  letters  of  gold  the  very  word  ‘Success.’  ” 

“But !”  I observed,  “there  is  the  dedication,  too.  To  whotn 
shall  we  dedicate  it  ?” 

“That’s  a small  matter.  Suppose,”  she  said  teasingly,  “we 
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dedicate  it  to  Odell,  and  you  may  write  the  dedication.  I 
know  you  will  like  that  part.” 

“And  then,  too,”  I continued,  “most  novels  have  a frontis- 
piece. Don’t  they  ? What  shall  ours  be  ?” 

“Oh,  Robert !”  she  exclaimed,  almost  in  a passion  of 
anger,  “don’t  be  so  pessimistic.  That  is  the  least  thing  of 
all.  It  really  doesn’t  matter  if  we  have  none.  I think,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  fine  to  have  our  pictures  sitting  upon  this 
rock  carving  our  names  upon  it,  with  some  fitting  sentence 
under  it.  It  really  doesn’t  matter  what.” 

And  so  we  continued  our  plans — I always  stumbling  upon 
some  little  obstacle  and  she  clearing  them  away.  But  I 
finally  stumbled  upon  one  that  proved  to  be  the  most  serious 
problem  of  all. 

“Miss  Theodosia,”  I began,  “we  are  leaving  out  the  most 
important  part  of  our  novel.  In  fact  the  very  soul  of  it,  for 
■without  it  there  can  be  no  real  novel.  There  is  no  love  story 
in  it.” 

“Oh !”  she  said,  “we  can  flavor  it  with  a vivid  and  thrilling 
love  story  of  our  own  imagination.” 

But!”  I reminded  her,  “you  remember  this  is  to  be  no 
production  of  our  own  minds  but  must  grow  out  of  our  own 
experiences.” 

This  seemed  to  puzzle  her.  She  had  not  thought  of  that, 
and  dropping  her  head  she  began  studying.  I watched  her 
closely  and  presently  I noticed  a smile  pass  rapidly  over  her 
face.  She  looked  up  and  again  our  eyes  met  in  one  instant’s 
gaze.  It  was  I who  first  spoke.  “Don’t  you  think,  then. 
Miss  Theodosia,  we  could  make  this  part  a real  experience 
also  ?” 

Again  she  dropped  her  head,  and  with  her  fingers  nervously 
picking  the  moss  she  timidly  said : “We  might,  Robert.  ‘Ex- 
perience is  the  best  of  teachers.’  Suppose  we  try  ?” 

Again  our  eyes  met  in  an  instant’s  gaze  and  I heaved  a 
sigh  of  contentment  and  triumph,  for  the  novel  was  a success. 
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THE  RED  CHIEFTAIN 

Debwood 


There  is  a place,  a sloping  mound, 
Above  the  level  meadow  ground 
Where  lovely  sylvids  dance  around 
An  Indian  grave, 

O’ergrown  by  weeds  and  silky  grass, 
O’erhung  by  waving  mossy  sash. 

Where  ripple  streams  and  lively  dash 
Into  a cave — 

Where  sings  the  wren  the  livelong  day 
Its  noteless  song,  both  sweet  and  gay. 
As  if  to  tell  us  where  he  lay 
In  ceaseless  wait. 

And  there  the  gopher’s  thudding  spade 
Unearthing  where  he  long  has  stayed. 
Or  hooting  owls  in  distant  shade 
The  stillness  break. 

And  wakened  silence  moans  sublime 
To  tell  about  an  age  and  time 
When  of  primeval  man  no  sign 
Was  there,  for  lo ! 

No  life  bestirred  this  haunted  place 
Except  which  feared  the  human  face 
And  bounded  on  from  frightful  chase 
And  hostile  foe. 

No  prayer  to  God  was  said,  I ween. 
Nor  rich  display  of  burial  seen 
To  mark  the  end  of  life’s  sweet  dream 
Of  hunting  grounds; 

And  while  I looked  upon  his  grave. 
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Which  then  revealed  a leaf-strewn  cave 
Where  rests  his  dust,  my  fancy  raved 
Beyond  its  hounds, 

For  long  I thought  of  deeds  he  did 
And  wondered  if  his  ghost  were  hid 
Behind  his  mouldered  casket  lid. 

Or  gone  to  dwell 
And  sing  with  that  angelic  host 
Where  crystal  sands  along  the  coast 
Reflect  their  brilliant  heauty  most. 

Divinely  well. 

Sweet  forest  scenes  and  dawn-lit  dew. 

And  vaulted  realms  of  matchless  blue 
Were  pleasing  sights  for  him  to  view. 

To  know  and  feel. 

While  sitting  near  his  side  his  mate — 

For  whom  the  world  he  would  not  take — 
Would  bathe  his  wounds  and  brown  his  cake 
Of  watered  meal. 

Against  his  neighbor  oft  he  fought 
And  reveled  long  in  wild  onslaught. 

Or  steeped  his  mind  in  cruel  thought 
By  wigwam  fires. 

His  whoops  and  songs  are  heard  no  more 
To  sound  along  our  people  shore. 

Or  blend  with  cataracts  which  roar 
Among  the  spires 

Which  rise  on  high  and  mighty  stand 
To  bathe  their  peaks  within  that  land 
Of  mists  and  air,  so  vast  and  grand 
And  beauty-touched. 

He  bathed  his  limbs  in  sedgy  lakes 
And  slew  his  game  amid  the  brakes 
Which  formed  a lair  for  slimy  snakes 
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In  anger  clutched. 

But  O ! his  deeds  of  fame  are  gone, 
No  more  his  whoop  of  war  and  song 
Will  echo  shrill  at  every  dawn! 

Ah,  Chieftain  free, 

No  more  thou’lt  see  thy  native  bower, 
No  more  wilt  kiss  thy  dusky  flower; 
No  more,  no  more  in  that  long  hour. 
Eternity. 
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A DIP  INTO  DANGER 


By  Edwabd  B.  Jbnkins,  ’ll. 

“Going  away  to-day,  Palto  ?”  said  a young  man  at  my 
side  as  a friend  and  I were  about  to  buy  a ticket  over  the 
N.  and  W.  to  the  Natural  Bridge. 

“We  thought  we  would.  Are  you  going  up  the  road?”  I 
asked,  looking  him  over  and  sizing  him  up. 

‘No,  I just  came  to  the  city  last  week  in  search  of  men. 
I represent  the  Clinchfield  Coal  Co.  of  Princeton,  W.  Va. 
Say,  don’t  you  fellows  want  a job?  We  want  some  men  at 
the  mines  as  soon  as  we  can  get  them.” 

What  compensation  would  you  make  for  our  services?” 
asked,  having  little  thought  of  working  in  a coal  mine. 
We  pay  $2.50  a day  and  three  bucks  at  night.  But  I am 
sure  the  day  shift  would  suit  you  better,”  he  continued  look- 
ing at  our  white  hands,  for  we  had  been  out  of  college  but  a 
short  while. 

Since  we  were  without  work  we  accepted  his  offer  mostly 
out  of  curiosity,  for  neither  of  us  had  ever  been  in  a mine, 
and  next  day  went  down  to  Princeton.  Our  first  decision 
was  to  try  it  for  a few  days  and  see  what  mining  life  was. 

was  evening  when  we  arrived,  and  not  knowing  where  the 
company’s  office  was  we  went  to  a hotel  and  spent  the  night. 

ext  morning  we  found  the  office  and  reported  to  the  super- 
intendent that  we  were  ready  for  work.  He  entered  our 
i^mes  on  the  pay-roll  and  gave  us  a slip  of  paper  bearing 
t e name  of  the  foreman  of  our  crew.  We  boarded  the  little 
dinky  car  that  carried  us  up  to  the  mines  some  miles  away. 

, II. 

Soon  we  arrived  at  the  mines  and  joined  the  procession 
of  miners  who  were  making  their  way  to  the  entrance  of 
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what  appeared  to  be  a large  cave  in  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
It  looked  very  dark  and  dismal  as  we  entered,  with  our 
miner’s  lamps  on  our  caps.  After  having  gone  some  distance 
we  began  to  descend.  It  seemed  as  though  we  would  never  j 
reach  the  bottom,  which  was  one  mile  down.  At  last  the  \ 
crowd  stopped  and  began  to  disperse  in  crews  to  their  re- 1 
spective  cells  or  holes,  which  extended  out  from  the  main  ' 


passage. 


“You  new  men  will  take  cell  number  six,”  said  a miner! 
to  us,  pointing  at  the  third  hole  on  our  right.  We  entered  j 
and  received  a few  instructions  from  the  foreman  and  tookil 


our  places  beside  the  other  miners  and  began  to  dig  coal.  It  | 


was  no  child’s  play  as  we  soon  learned.  We  would  much! 
rather  have  been  a stoker  on  a merchant  vessel.  When  wer 
came  out  of  the  mine  we  had  changed  our  color,  and  in  fact  ^ ! 
were  more  like  “gentlemen  of  color”  than  we  looked  like 
white  men. 

“This  is  a ease  of  the  kettle  and  the  pot,”  said  my  friend, 
with  the  whites  of  his  eyes  shining  brightly. 

By  Saturday  night  we  had  had  enough  of  mining,  as  the 
day  before  the  gas  was  almost  suffocating  and  our  lamps 
flickered  often.  This  alarmed  us  and  we  decided  we  would 
remove  to  another  climate  that  suited  our  health  better.  The 
other  miners  laughed  at  the  idea  of  our  departing  so  soon  and 
said  we  were  tenderfeet  and  could  not  “stand  the  pull,”  as 
they  termed  it. 

My  friend  said  to  one  of  the  miners: 

“Suppose  that  there  should  occur  an  explosion  and  you . 
were  a victim?”  .5i 

“Oh,”  he  said  laughing,  “the  only  thing  that  would  happen! 
would  be  a little  song  sung  and  my  name  taken  off  the  pay-r 


roll.” 


But  we  had  not  gained  that  self-possession  which  most  of  ‘ 
them  exercised.  < 
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“Sorry  for  you  to  leave  us  so  soon,”  said  the  superintend- 
ent as  we  drew  our  pay. 

“Had  enough,”  I said,  and  we  went  up  town. 

HI 

In  every  mining  town  there  is  some  place  where  the  miners 
loiter,  smoke  and  tell  yarns.  This  place  is  usually  the  saloon, 
the  grocery  store  or  the  gambling  joint.  The  little  town  of 
Princeton  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  On  this  particular 
night  we  went  down  the  street  little  thinking  that  we  would 
engage  in  a game  of  any  kind.  We  passed  several  places  and 
gambling  was  going  on  in  all  of  them. 

“We  might  as  well  have  a game,”  said  my  friend,  entering 
a large  hall  with  small  tables  in  each  corner  and  in  the  center. 
At  one  end  was  a bar  at  which  several  miners  were  drinking 
and  chatting.  Some  half-dozen  others  were  seated  at  different 
tables  gambling,  and  others  looking  on. 

“We  are  your  men,”  said  two  big,  rough-looking  miners 
as  they  took  a seat  at  one  of  the  tables,  throwing  down  a 
deck  of  cards. 

“How  much  can  you  go,  Sonnie  ? Two  bits  ? said  one. 

“Make  it  five,”  said  my  friend  as  he  dealt  the  cards  with  a 
skillful  hand. 

For  a while  we  went  into  their  pile  of  silver  and  once 
thought  we  would  take  it  all,  but  fortune  forsook  us.  They 
'vere  baiting  us,  and  now  had  gained  back  their  pile  and  were 
fast  eating  away  ours.  But  we  held  on  trying  to  make  no  rash 
plays.  Once  I saw  one  of  the  bullies  slip  a card  from  the 
kottom  of  the  deck  when  he  was  dealing,  but  I said  nothing. 
I only  looked  at  my  friend  to  keep  his  eye  open  for  swift 
plays.  The  tide  was  fast  going  out  and  we  knew  that  ere 
long  we  would  be  stranded  in  a strange  town  without  friends 
money. 
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“You  are  cheating,  my  friend,”  said  my  companion  to  one 
of  the  miners,  who  at  once  put  his  hand  to  his  hip  and  shook 
his  head. 

The  game  went  on.  Still  we  continued  to  lose.  By  this 
time  every  miner  in  the  room  had  gathered  around  our  table. 
Our  little  pile  had  melted  down  to  four  quarters.  Here  we 
wanted  to  end  the  game,  but  there  was  no  calf-rope,  it  was 
play  to  a finish.  It  came  time  for  the  miners  to  deal  the 
cards.  Again  quick  as  lightning  one  slipped  a card  from 
the  bottom  of  the  deck  to  his  chum.  Both  I and  my  friend 
saw  him.  We  arose  from  the  table  and  my  friend  said,  very 
quietly : 

“You  don’t  work  any  skin  game  on  me,  you  gambling 
thieves.” 

It  was  too  much  for  them.  Out  came  their  pistols  and 
they  covered  us.  We  answered  the  challenge  and  met  their 
gaze  with  a pair  of  Colts.  We  backed  to  the  door,  still  keep- 
ing our  pistols  aimed  at  them. 

“You  tenderfeet  dance,  and  do  it  now,”  they  chimed  in  a 
chorus,  at  the  same  time  shooting  in  the  floor  at  our  feet. 

We  returned  the  fire,  not  at  them,  but  at  the  two  lamps  that 
sat  on  the  tables  near  where  we  had  been  playing.  Then  all 
was  dark.  There  was  a rush  for  the  door  followed  by  angry 
oaths.  Out  into  the  street  we  dashed  and  were  safe  for  the 
time  being.  But  soon  a crowd  of  miners  came  up  the  street 
after  us.  We  heeded  not  their  shouts  but  continued  on  our 
way  toward  the  railroad  station. 

lY. 

We  soon  saw  that  they  were  determined  to  eatch  us  and 
at  once  we  increased  our  speed.  Thoughts  of  lynching,  jail, 
a thrashing  at  the  hands  of  an  angry  mob  entered  our  minds. 
On  we  went,  still  pursued  by  the  mob  crying,  “Stop  them, 
stop  them.”  A mist  of  rain  began  to  fill  the  air,  and  the  dark- 
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ness  seemed  impenetrable.  As  our  wind  was  almost  gone  we 
stopped  as  we  had  left  our  pursuers  far  behind.  Listening 
we  could  not  hear  a soimd  save  the  crickets,  so  we  proceeded 
to  walk  on  up  the  railroad  track.  We  were  positive  that 
we  could  not  staj  all  night  in  that  town,  or  even  be  seen 
there  in  the  daytime.  By  this  time  it  was  raining  steadily. 
A wet  season  had  overflowed  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
they  were  roaring  with  angry  waters.  In  the  distance  we 
could  hear  a river  which  we  judged  we  could  easily  cross  by 
means  of  the  railroad  bridge.  We  stopped  under  a shed  for 
shelter.  Soon  we  heard  some  one  coming  up  the  railroad 
track  yelling,  “Stop  it,  stop  it,  stop  the  freight  train.”  We 
could  not  make  out  the  exact  words,  but  it  sounded  like  this 
and  so  we  began  to  run. 

We  had  not  gone  far  until  we  came  to  the  railroad  bridge. 
To  our  amazement  the  end  on  our  side  of  the  river  was 
washed  away.  There  we  were,  as  we  thought,  between  an 
angry  mob  and  the  roaring  river.  To  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  mob  might  mean  death,  and  to  attempt  to  swim  the  river 
nieant  certain  death.  So  we  stood,  awed  by  the  danger  of 
the  situation.  In  the  distance  we  saw  the  gleam  of  a lantern. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  plainer  and  plainer  the  sounds 
until  they  resolved  into,  “Stop  it,  stop  that  train!”  In  an- 
swer to  this,  down  the  mountain  came  the  sound  of  an  ap- 
proaching freight  train. 

By  now  two  men  came  up  and  threw  the  light  in  our  faces 
and  said: 

“Wo  must  save  that  train.  If  it  gets  on  that  bridge  it 
will  fall  and  the  whole  train  will  be  wrecked.” 

Then  we  rested  easier  for  we  believed  these  men  to  be  in 
the  employ  of  the  railroad  and  not  miners,  as  we  had 
thought.  One  of  them  waved  his  lantern  at  the  oncoming 
freight.  The  engineer  answered  his  signal  and  stopped  be- 
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fore  he  reached  the  bridge  and  inquired  the  trouble.  As  he 
could  proceed  no  farther  he  went  back  to  the  next  station  to 
await  orders. 

“The  company  will  reward  you  fellows,”  said  one  of  the 
men.  We  gazed  into  his  face  and  recognized  the  station  agent 
at  Princeton.  We  told  him  we  wanted  no  reward  save  a 
place  to  stay  all  night  and  a ticket  to  headquarters.  This  we 
received  at  his  hands  and  next  day  took  a train  west. 
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J.  M.  BROUGHTON,  Jr.,  Editor 


A New  Opportu-  Journalistic  tendencies  among  college  men  are 
nify  for  Student  receiving  encouragement  and  emphasis  to  such 
and  Students  extent  that  the  college  magazine  is  afforded 

much  greater  opportunities  and  must  necessarily  attain  to  a 
higher  standard.  The  need  of  writers  of  ability,  especially 
in  this  State,  is  such  that  a recent  offer  made  by  the  Raleigh 
Evening  Times  of  a medal  to  be  given  for  the  best  article  by 
any  North  Carolina  student  was  commented  on  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  papers  of  the  State,  and  the  Times  was  gener- 
ally commended  for  its  endeavor  to  stimulate  literary  aspira- 
tions in  our  college  men.  Naturally  the  world  of  journalism 
looks  to  our  colleges  for  its  future  leaders.  Hence  the  greater 
opportunity  for  the  college  magazine  as  a medium  for  the 
endeavors  of  the  student. 

The  Student  feels  keenly  the  advantage  that  this  aroused 
interest  offers,  and  is  not  slow  to  recognize  so  admirable  and 
praiseworthy  a cause  as  that  espoused  by  our  State  papers. 
We  gladly  join  them  in  the  endeavor  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  students  in  all  our  colleges,  and  confidently  beH''ve  that 
their  efforts  will  be  productive  of  great  good,  not  only  in  this 
but  in  many  other  States. 
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The  Alumni  The  news  of  the  organization  of  the  Wake 
Athletic  Asso-  Forest  Alumni  Athletic  Association  will  be 
heard  with  pleastire  by  all  Wake  Forest  men. 
This  organization  is  created  to  fill  a long-felt  need,  and  will 
meet  the  genuine  approval  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  situation  here.  It  proposes  to  assume  control  of  and  to 
finance  all  the  branches  of  athletics  at  the  college.  A local 
graduate  manager  will  have  general  supervision  of  the  man- 
agement of  teams,  securing  of  coaches  and  the  carrying  out 
of  other  plans  for  the  improvement  of  athletic  conditions. 
The  local  treasurer  will  regulate  all  matters  of  finance.  In 
short  this  organization  stands  back  of  the  student  body  to 
carry  on  a work  which  many  years  of  futile  efforts  have 
shown  to  be  impossible  for  the  students  to  maintain. 

A glance  at  the  names  of  the  men  backing  this  proposition 
(a  list  of  whom  is  published  elsewhere)  readily  inspires  con- 
fidence in  so  important  an  undertaking.  With  such  an  im- 
provement of  conditions  we  have  no  fears  for  the  athletic 
future  of  the  college  and  look  hopefully  forward  to  that  day 
not  far  distant  when  the  magnificent  prestige  of  the  Wake 
Forest  of  old  shall  have  been  restored  to  us. 


What  We  Are  Our  plans  for  The  Student  for  the  coming 

Planning  session  comprise  several  new  features.  The 

article  on  “Journalism,  a Career,”  in  this  issue 
is  the  first  of  a series  of  contributions  from  alumni  repre- 
sentatives in  various  professions.  The  next  will  be  either 
from  the  legal' or  the  medical  profession.  Our  purpose  in 
this  plan  is  apparent:  that  is,  to  afford  practical  suggestions 
for  the  choosing  of  a life-work.  The  nonappearance  of  the 
“Baptist  Historical  Papers,”  has  probably  been  noted.  We 
do  not  intend  to  drop  this  feature  of  the  magazine  altogether. 
It  will  be  merged  into  our  special  number  for  this  year  to 
appear  in  January,  a number  which  will  be  devoted  to  our 
Literary  Societies. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


CARL  H.  RAGLAND,  Editor 


In  this,  the  first  issue  of  The  Student  for  the  session 
1909-10,  we  consider  it  fitting  to  devote  the  Alumni  Depart- 
ment to’ a review  of  the  class  of  ’09— a class  not  surpassed 
by  any  preceding  it,  either  in  numbers  or  qualities  of  ex- 
cellence Many  of  them  are  now  following  pursuits  which 
they  do  not  aim  to  make  their  life-work,  but  only  as  a better 


preparation  for  it.  i ^ 

As  you  scan  over  this  list  you  will  be  struck  with  two 

things:  First,  with  the  large  number  of  those  who  have 
stepped  into  high  positions  immediately,  showing  the  hig 
stand  which  Wake  Forest  men  take  in  the  world._  Second, 
with  the  number  of  men  who  are  still  pursuing  their  studies, 
either  at  their  Alma  Mater  or  higher  institutions  of  leaning, 
testifying  that  they  have  been  inspired  while  here  with  a de- 
sire for  higher  learning  and  that  they  possess  t at  qu  y 
which  we  call  stickability.  We  present  them  to  you  witti 

pride  and  pleasure. 


Review  of  Last  Yeak  s Gilvduates. 

—James  M.  Adams  is  principal  of  the  Wake  Forest  High 
School,  which  has  just  been  established  this  year.  He  is  also 
taking  work  in  the  College  on  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

—A.  J.  Allen  is  preaching  and  teaching  in  South  Caro- 
hna. 

— R.  G.  Anders  is  teaching  in  the  western  part  of  North 
Carolina. 

— H.  W.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  is  at  home  in  Morgan,  Ga. 

—IT.  W.  Baucom  has  gone  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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— B.  S.  Bazemore  is  studying  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

— J.  H.  Beach  is  teaching  in  the  mountains  in  one  of  the 
schools  in  the  system  of  denominational  schools  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Brown. 

— Chas.  T.  Bell  is  back  with  us  again  taking  law. 

— F.  T.  Bennett  will  pursue  his  studies  in  law. 

— H.  C.  Benton  is  in  the  insurance  business  at  Greens- 
boro. 

— E.  B.  Blackmore  is  practicing  law  at  Warsaw. 

— F.  F.  Brown  has  entered  the  S.  B.  T.  S. 

— A.  M.  Bynum  is  at  home  in  Richmond. 

— N.  T.  Cable  is  principal  of  a graded  school  in  Colum- 
bus County. 

— J.  D.  Carroll  is  at  his  home  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  He 
was  operated  on  for  appendicitis  last  summer. 

— E.  B.  Clark  is  taking  a business  course  at  Massey’s  Busi- 
ness College,  Richmond,  Va. 

— T.  B.  Coggin  is  teaching. 

— C.  D.  Creasman  is  at  the  seminary  in  Louisville. 

— L.  E.  Dailey  is  preaching. 

— T.  M.  Daniels  is  practicing  law  in  South  Carolina. 

— H.  C.  Dockery  is  taking  a business  course  at  Raleigh. 

— R.  M.  Dunn  is  practicing  law  at  his  home  in  War- 
renton. 

— R,  II.  Ferrell  is  teaching  in  Coker  Female  College, 
Ilartsville,  S.  C. 

— A.  II.  Flowers  is  in  the  newspaper  business  at  Lum- 
berton. 

— Ray  Funderbunk  is  teaching  at  Clayton,  X.  C. 
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—A.  K.  Gallimore  is  back  in  college  taking  work  on  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Gardiner  is  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas. 

— P.  W.  Gay  is  teaching. 

]3,  Hampton  has  come  back  to  college  to  study  law. 


— L.  C.  Hardy  is  practicing  law. 

j.  j.  Hayes  is  practicing  law  at  his  home  in  North 

Wilkesboro.  _ . . ^ 

_0  W Henderson  is  pursuing  his  studies  m Crozer 
Theological  Sominary.  He  supplied  for  the  Rrst  Baptot 
church  of  Baltimore  during  the  summer.  Dr.  Wharton,  the 
great  evangelist,  has  been  called  to  become  pastor  of  this 

church. 

— E.  S.  Hendren  is  teaching  in  the  Wilkesboro  gra  e 


schools. 

— H.  B.  Hines  has  gone  to  the  S.  B.  T.  S. 

— W.  H.  Hipps  is  teaching  school  in  the  western  part  o 

the  State. 

—A.  T.  Howard  has  entered  the  S.  B.  T.  S. 

— W.  T.  Hurst  is  teaching  in  the  western  part  of  North 
Carolina. 

—II.  B.  Ivey  is  studying  medicine  at  Richmond  College. 
— C.  J.  Jackson  is  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  m the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

—IT.  A.  Jones  is  back  in  college  again  holding  his  same 
position  as  Instructor  in  ^Mathematics. 

— J.  R.  Jones  is  practicing  law  at  Winston. 

— G.  H.  Joyner  is  teaching. 

— J.  E.  Knott  is  holding  a position  in  a bank  in  Ox  or  . 
— H.  L.  Koontz  is  teaching  school  in  Davidson  County. 
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— F.  W.  Kurfees  is  teaching  in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

— J.  E.  Lanier  is  Professor  of  the  Bible  in  Buie’s  Creek 
Academy. 

— O.  W.  Mcllanus  is  principal  of  Mandale  Institute. 

— K,  L.  McMillan  is  back  in  college  taking  work  on 
the  Master  of  Arts  Degree. 

— B.  P.  Marshbanks  is  teaching  in  Buie’s  Creek  Academy. 

— J.  S.  Martin  is  principal  of  Bunn  High  School. 

— N.  A.  Melton  is  chaplain  and  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Fruitland  Institute. 

— A.  D.  Morgan  is  pursuing  his  medical  course  at  Rich- 
mond Medical  College. 

— C.  A.  Murchison  has  gone  to  Harvard  University. 

— T.  H.  Olive  is  studying  dentistry  in  a college  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

— R.  B.  Pearson  is  teaching  at  Reidsville. 

— C.  M.  Phifer  is  continuing  his  medical  course  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

— E.  D.  Poe  is  making  his  home  at  Wake  Forest,  preach- 
ing and  also  taking  work  in  the  college. 

— R.  H.  Pope  is  teaching  in  Pennsylvania. 

— J.  !M.  Prevette  is  again  back  with  us,  taking  law. 

— W.  C.  Sanders  is  farming  at  Monroe. 

— T.  Y.  Seymour  has  his  headquarters  at  Wake  Forest  and 
is  preaching  at  the  surrounding  churches. 

— T.  C.  Singleton  is  pastor  of  the  North  End  and  South 
End  Baptist  churches  of  Winston. 

— L.  L.  Tilley  is  practicing  law  at  Durham. 

— R.  E.  Walker  has  entered  Crozer  Theological  Seminary. 

— N.  R.  Webb  is  principal  of  Vaughan  High  School, 
Macon,  N.  C. 
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— E.  E.  White  is  at  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  He 
supplied  fOT  Dr.  J.  L.  White  at  the  First  Baptist  church  of 
Greensboro  for  a few  weeks  during  the  summer. 

p,  Williams  is  practicing  law  at  Shelby,  FT.  C. 

Q.  Williamson  is  farming  at  his  home  in  Florence, 

S.  C. 

j.  B.  Willis  has  entered  the  S.  B.  T.  S. 

• — E.  H.  Wrenn  is  practicing  law. 
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Scraggs:  “The  doctor  advises  me  to  throw  everything  up  and  take 
sea  voyage.” 

Scruggs:  “Reversed  the  usual  order  of  things,  didn’t  he?” 

“Did  you  hear  of  the  triple  tragedy  in  the  Delaney  household?” 
“No;  what  was  it?” 

“The  chauffeur  eloped  with  the  cook  in  Hr.  Delaney’s  new  auto!” 

CONCISE  SHORT  STORY. 

Angelina  Smith  loved  Edwin  Jones. 

Edwin  Jones  was  poor. 

Angelina  Smith  is  Mrs.  Robinson. 

THE  SCAMPIRE. 

(With  apologies  to  Kipling.) 

(From  Judge.) 

A lad  there  was,  and  he  went  to  school 
(Even  as  me  and  you). 

But  he  called  it  a “college,”  by  rote  and  rule. 

So  he  started  right  in  to  play  the  fool. 

And  he  never  took  in  that  the  dunce’s  stool 
Was  waiting  to  find  a crew! 

A kid  he  was,  but  he  led  the  van 
(Even  as  kidlets  do). 

He  whooped  and  he  yelled  like  a bleacher  fan. 

As  brash  and  as  void  as  an  empty  can; 

But  he  thought  he  was  really  a great  big  man. 

And  leading  the  bunch,  a few! 

A dream  he  was,  in  his  roaring  socks 
(Even  as  all  must  see), 

A dream  that  awakes  and  alarms  and  shocks. 

With  sweaters  that  howl  for  a block  of  blocks. 

And  charming  the  creatures  of  frills  and  frocks 
With  swagger  of  deviltry. 

A drone  he  was,  like  a lazy  Turk 
(Even  as  one  might  guess). 

He  worked  at  his  play  and  played  at  his  work, 

He  settled  his  books  with  a slam  and  a jerk. 

And  lit  on  a thousand  ways  to  shirk, 

A little  bit  less  and  less! 
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A chump  he  was,  with  a cigarette 
(Even  as  flows  the  tide), 

With  a cuss  word  ready  and  cash  to  bet. 

But  waiting  a lesson  he  won’t  forget. 

When  the  wind  is  cold  and  the  rain  is  wet 
And  the  world  will  tan  his  hide! 

— Charles  Irvin  Junkin. 

A DISCREPANCY. 

When  I was  ten  and  you  were  eight. 

Two  years  between  us  stood; 

We  used  to  meet  by  daddy’s  gate— 

A stolen  kiss  was  good. 

When  I was  twenty — quite  a boy 
You  still  were  my  heart’s  queen. 

But  grown  of  kissing  somewhat  coy. 

You  see — you’re  quite  sixteen. 

When  I was  thirty,  bronzed  and  tall. 

With  sweethearts,  too,  in  plenty, 

I met  you  at  the  Wilson’s  ball— 

You  told  me  you  were  twenty. 

I’m  forty  now,  a little  more— 

Oh,  Time,  you  ruthless  bandit. 

But  you — you’re  only  twenty-four 

I can  not  understand  it. 

y.  Johnson,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

j.  t asked  the  Privileged  Friend. 

«Who  presented  the  --  to 
«No  one,”  answered  the  countess.  g 

1,  ota  there  with  both  feet  usually  thinks  the  world  is 
The  man  who  gets  there  wiv 

ds  door  mat.  ^ 

HIS  FORTE. 

a *i,„t  ^rinkinff  is  one  of  your  failings.” 

She:  “I  understand  th"*  J pronounced 

He:  “You  have  been  misinformed. 

luccesses.”  ^ 

binamv  must  be  a cousin  to  the  fellow  who 

o.’E^inTt  . g™  i. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


ARTHUR  D.  GORE,  Editor 


— October  days ! 

— The  autumn  haze ! ! 

— Freshmen  enough  and  Sophs  gay! 

— Hooray ! hooray ! ! hooray ! ! ! 

— Eev.  W.  M.  Gilmore,  class  of  ’91,  conducted  the  chapel 
exercises  the  10th.  Though  now  residing  in  Georgia,  he  has 
never  lost  his  love  for  his  Alma  Mater.  His  presence  again 
would  be  gladly  welcomed. 

— Carey  Taylor  was  on  the  Hill  the  first  week  of  college. 

— Eugene  A.  Turner,  class  of  ’06,  has  been  visiting  friends 
and  relatives  here.  The  boys  are  always  glad  to  see  him. 

— School  opened  with  three  hundred  and  thirty-five,  sixty- 
two  more  than  that  of  last  year;  more  were  coming. 

— Hubert  McN.  Poteat  is  spending  some  time  with  his 
parents  here  and  soon  will  return  to  Columbia  University  to 
resume  his  studies. 

— Mr.  William  Dickson  has  a residence  now  in  course  of 
construction  on  Faculty  Avenue. 

— Harvey  Vann  was  on  the  Hill  a few  days  ago.  He  is  to 
be  instructor  in  English  at  Furman  this  year. 

— Out  of  the  twenty-two  prospective  lawyers  who  went 
before  the  Supreme  Court  last  August  twenty  received  their 
license  to  practice  law  in  North  Carolina. 

— Dr.  Sikes  is  having  some  repairing  done  on  his  residence, 
which  will  add  greatly  to  its  attractiveness. 

— Miss  Rosa  E.  John-son,  of  Durham,  is  here  visiting  her 
sister,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Highsmith. 
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A.  T.  Howard,  class  of  ’08,  was  here  the  18th. 

— ^Eev.  J.  C.  Owen,  Wake  Forest’s  representative  to  North 
China,  conducted  the  chapel  services  the  I7th.  The  follow- 
ing evening  he  delivered  an  address  to  the  students  and  many 
citizens  of  the  town,  in  which  he  very  forcefully  and  vividly 
pictured  the  horrible  scenes  during  the  Boxer  rebellion,  and 
also  set  forth  four  reasons  why  he  thought  the  religion  of 
foreign  missionaries  was  a genuine  confession,  as  follows: 
First  their  open  confessions ; second,  their  liberality ; third, 
they  suffer  cruelties  and  horrible  persecutions  without  ever 
showing  bitterness  toward  their  enemies;  fourth,  that  they 
will  die  for  their  belief  without  the  least  hatred  for  those 
who  persecute. 

ipjjg  ministerial  class  has  elected  the  following  officers 

for  the  coming  year:  J.  P.  Harris,  president;  J.  E.  Hoyle, 
vice-president;  J.  E-  Carroll,  secretary;  C.  H.  Trueblood, 
treasurer;  B.  V.  Ferguson,  prophet;  E.  J.  Eodgers,  his- 
torian; W.  G.  Moore,  poet. 

W’.  M.  Johnson  made  an  address  at  Franklinton 

the  15th. 

of  ]y£r.  Frank  Turner  on  the  18th  was  sad 

news  to  the  students  and  other  friends.  Our  deepest  sympa- 
thy is  extended  to  the  bereaved  ones. 

—The  following  officers  were  elected  by  the  present  Senior 
class:  E.  I.  Olive,  president;  J.  P.  Harris,  vice-president; 
Chas  W Davis,  secretary;  A.  B.  Eay,  historian;  J.  L. 
Jenkins,  prophet;  Dee  Carriek,  orator;  Fred  T.  Collins, 
testator,  and  E.  H.  Johnson,  poet. 

-Who  said  electric  lights  were  not  going  to  be  m Wake 
Forest?  Nobody!  Down  by  the  railroad  m the  south  end 
of  town  is  the  machinery  for  the  plant;  over  our  heads  are 
the  lines  like  spider  webs,  swinging  across  every  street ; in 
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our  rooms  swing  the  necessary  fixtures — a little  more  time 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  see  each  other  face  to  face  even  at  the 
darkest  hour. 

— In  fact  a wonderful  era  has  dawned,  for  again  we  dream 
of  fairies  and  believe  in  the  impossible.  We  have  all 
turned  into  prophets.  We  have  at  last  beheld  the  veil  drop, 
not  only  at  Wake  Forest  but  also  at  the  Pole,  lea\ing  bare, 
cold  facts  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  goal  of  the  ages 
has  been  reached.  The  wheels  in  our  hearts  are  all  set 
going  and  our  eyes  are  beaming  with  gladness.  While 
Bleriot  flies  across  the  English  Channel  and  scrambles  lamely 
from  his  machine.  Wake  Forest  witnesses  over  a hundred 
freshmen  scramble  from  the  railroad  car.  While  t modern 
Columbus  is  discovering  a new  continent,  we  are  discov- 
ering how  little  we  know  and  how  much  we  must  know. 
While  a Watts  develops  a new  motor  power,  we  are  developing 
brains  and  athletes.  While  a Field  lays  an  ocean  cable,  we 
are  laying  the  foundation  upon  which  our  future  largely 
depends.  While  an  Edison  perfects  a telephone,  we  are  per- 
fecting plans  by  which  life’s  problems  may  be  solved.  While 
Marconi  sends  an  intelligible  message  to  other  continents 
on  waves  of  air  through  rocks,  mountains  and  over  the  seas, 
our  young  hot  hearts  throb  messages  of  constant  application, 
unwavering  purpose  and  irresistible  ambition. 

On  September  13th  some  of  the  loyal  sons  of  Wake 

Forest  College  met  here  and  perfected  the  organization  of  the 
Wake  Forest  College  Athletic  Association,  the  meeting  being 
presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Powell,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  one 
of  the  foremost  business  men  of  the  South.  !Mr.  TL  T.  Dan- 
iel, of  Weldon,  N.  C.,  was  elected  president ; :Mr.  J . G.  :Mills, 
treasurer,  and  3ilr.  Jno.  M.  Brewer,  graduate  manager  of 
athletics.  General  and  local  executive  committees  have  been 
appointed,  and  together  with  the  officers  of  the  association 
have  gone  to  work  with  the  intention  of  placing  Wake  Forest 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  college  athletics. 


Advbbtisements. 


A SCHOOL  WITH  A REPUTATION  FOR  DOING  HIGH 
GRADE  WORK 


(INCORPORATED) 

nf  the  best  equipped  schools  In  the  South.  THE  LARGEST,  the  strongest  faculty. 
\tnRE  graduates  IN  POSITIONS  than  all  other  schools  In  the  State,  BOOKKEEP- 
ING 8H(3RTH  AND,  TELEGRAPHY  and  ENGLISH.  Write  for  Handsome  Catalogue. 

KING’S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


Address 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


We  also  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Penmanship,  etc.,  by  Mail. 
Send  for  Home  Study  Circular. 


=%5ioaCY.  HOLDEN  & CO. 

Headquarters  for  Your  Wants 

NEW  STORE  NEW  GOODS 

A General  Line 

KING  QUALITY  SHOES  are  the  BEST 
SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

•*"  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

aoeeinn  of  eiffht  months  opens  October  1.  Excellent  equipment;  able 
d rfro^reLtve  faculty;  wide  range  of  theological  study.  If  help  is 
“ board  write  to  Mr.  B.  Pressley  Smith,  Treasurer  of  Stu- 

del’  F-m^d  Fo/citelogue  or  other  information,  write  to 

E.  Y.  MULLINS,  President 

For  Drugs,  Medicines,  Toil^et  Articles,  Fountain  Pens, 
Stationary  and  School  Supplies,  Cig^s,  Candies, 
Fiiits  and  Soda  Fountain  Dnnks, 

Go  to  E,  Holding  & Co.'s  Drug  Store 
I.  C.  Caddell  6 Co.’s  New  Store 

' * Started  for  the  Students 

A nice  line  of  Stationery,  Men’s  Furnishings,  Toilet  Goods,  Candies, 
Fruits,  Cigars  and  Tobacco. 

We  sell  for  cash  and  our  pnces  are  right. 
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The  University  (Allege  of  Medicine, 

RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA. 

n vmic);c^vM^uu  fo?fce  Cur^^romjy^fcrmed  ta 

the  accef^efflstandaras,  wh^feMe  birildings,  Ql^foospital, 

are  thoroifflay  «atfcped,  andiaherel^fessoi^f  ei*fcriet^  and  rep- 
utation teach  students  who  are  adequately  prepared  before  admission. 

MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 

.STUART  McCUlRE,  M.  D.,  President.  WILLIAM  R.  MILLER.  Proctor. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  Bulletios. 


Rochester  Theological  Seminary 


ROCHESTER.  X.  Y. 
AuGCSTCS  H.  Steoko,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


EIGHT 
DEPARTMENTS 


NINE 

PROFESSORS 

Old  Testament,  New  Testament  (two  professors),  English  Bible,  Church 
History,  Theology,  Christian  Ethics,  (including  Sociology)  Homiletics,  Elo- 
cution. COURSES  PARTLY  ELECTIVE.  Libra^  enlar^  and  improved. 

NEW  and  ATTKACTIVE  READING-ROOM.  NEW  DORMITORY.  In  the 
GERMAN  DEPARTMENT  A FACULTY  OF  THREE 

Rochester,  a city  of  200,000.  Many  varieties  of  religious  and  philan- 
thropic work.  Abundant  opportunities  for  observation  and  practical  ex- 
perience. ITivllcges  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 

J.  W.  A.  STEWART,  Dean. 


Address  Correspondence  to 


HIGH-CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHY 


We  have  had  special  training  in  school  work,  and 
are  prepared  to  give  you  the  best  results 


WHARTON  & TYREE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


It  is  worth  the  difference 


The  Ba.nk  of  Wa.ke  Wake  Forest,  N.  C, 


Capital  Stock, 
Stockholders’  Liability, 
Surplus  (earned) 
Guaranteed  to  Depositors, 


$15,000.00 

15,000.00 

3,500.00 

$33,000.00 


4j(  Interest  jiaid  on  time  certlflcates.  We  invite  you  to  open  an  account  with  us. 


Adveetisements. 


Jos.  G.  Brown, 
President. 


A.  B.  Andrews, 

Vice-President. 


Henry  E.  Litchford, 
Cashier 


The  Citizens  flational  Bank 


RALEIGH,  H.  C. 

Capital,  ..... 

Surplus  and  Profits, 

Deposits,  .... 

Resources,  ... 

DIRECTORS: 


A.  B.  Andrews, 
Jos.  G.  Brown, 
R.  H.  Battle, 


A.  B.  Hawkins, 
Ivan  M.  Proctor, 
Wm.  J.  Andrews, 


$100,000 

100.000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 


K.  H.  Lewis, 
Jno.  C.  Drewby 
S.  C.  Vann. 


YOU  CAN  TRUST 

the  mutual  benefit  life 

As  you  would  an  old  friend.  It  has  served  three  generations  of  men. 
A long  series  of  letters,  which  is  yours  for  the  asking,  attests  the  satis- 
faction of  Grandfathers,  Fathers  and  Sons  with  the  treatment  accorded 
them  by  the  Company. 

THE  VERDICT  OF  REFLECTION  IS 
ALWAYS  IN  FAVOR  OF  - 


the  mutual  benefit  life. 

JOHN  C.  DREWRY,  State  Agent,  Raleigh,  N.C. 


high  class  tailoring 

at  popular  prices 

Stetson  Hats,  Crawford  Shoes.  New  Stock,  Latest  Styles 

Broughton  and 
Prevette,  Agents 


^L£/G/y/J^ 


BOYS 


REMEMBER 


BOYS 


WILKINSON 


For  Nice  Rooms,  Stationery,  Lamps,  Oil,  Fruit,  Candies,  and  the 
Best  Cold  Drinks.  Also  Groceries  and  Oysters. 
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DICKSON  BROTHERS 

WAKE  FOREST.  N.  C. 

Headquarters  for 

Gents’  Furnishings 

We  carry  the  largest  line  of  Shoes  in  town,  with  the  latest  style  toes, 
and  the  best  10c.  Collar  on  the  market.  Lowest  prices 
possible.  Call  to  see  us. 

M Oa.  • 4-rw  FLOR.IST 

ri»  oteirvmexz,  cut  flowers  a specialty 

Roses.  Carnations,  Bouquets,  Designs,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  plants  of  all  kinds 

Bulbs,  etc.  Phone  113. 

^ TaTlTryPT  N C.  Needham  Broughton,  Agent  in  College. 


H.  MAHLER’S  SONS 

Manufact  urine 

JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 

RALEIGH,  K.  C. 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Diamonds,  Silverware,  Etc. 

Catalogue  of  Badges  and  Seals  now  ready,  and 
sent  on  application. 


THE  HOWLER 


Published  annually  by  the  Euzellan  and  Phllomatheslan  Literary  Societies  ot 
Wake  Forest  College. 

A complete  Picture  of  College  Life  at  Wake  Forest,  containing 
History  and  Cut  of  all  Organizations,  and  In  general  all  points 
of  Interest  connected  with  the  College.  Those  wanting  copies 
will  do  well  to  send  their  order  ai  once. 

Price  $1  50  per  Copy 

To  bo  issued  May  1st.  For  Information  and  advertising  rates,  address 

R.  C.  RODWELL,  Business  Manager 


THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  leading  teachers’  agency  in  the  South.  Members  located  in  twenty- 
eight  States;  salaries  from  $3,000  per  year  down. 
Correspondence  invited.  Established  in  1891. 
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Advertisements. 


Jllkn's  Turniture  and  Coffin  lyouse 


WE  KEEP  CONSTAFTLY  ON  HAND  A FULL  STOCK  OF 

Furniture.  Chairs,  Students’  Rockers, 

Pictures,  Coffins  and  Caskets.  Picture 

Frames  made  to  order.  Also  iTphol- 

steringr  at  Short  Notice.  : : ; : : 


E.  ALLEN,  Manager 


COOK  STOVES  AND  RANGES 


z.  V.  PEED  6.  CO. 


the  leading  store  for 


(Bents’  jfurnisbinfls 


They  carry  best  line  Shoes,  Hats.  Shirts,  Cuflfs, 
Collars,  Ties,  Underwear,  Hosiery,  etc. 


CALL  AND  SEE  THEM 


PRICES  ALWAVS  RIGHT. 


IN  BOOKS,  STATIONERY, 
CANDIES,  CIGARS, 

CIGARETTES,  Etc,,  Go  to 


Powers  Drug  Company 

prescriptions  a specialty. 


Agency  for  Spalding’s  Athletic  Goods. 


Waterman  Fountain  Pens. 


Cross  & Linehan  Co. 

New  Tucker  Building 


234  and  236  FayetteTlUe  Street 


Adveetisements. 


Medical  College  of  Virginia 

MEDICINE  DENTISTRY  PHARMACY 

Seventy-second  Session  Begins 
September  15,  1909 

Graded  First-class  by  the  American  Medical  Association  on  the  record 
of  its  graduates.  Write  for  terms  and  catalogue,  to 

CHRISTOPHER  TOMPKINS,  M.D., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


A THOUGHTFUL  CONSIDERATION 


by  each  young  man  while  at  College  will  induce 
him  to  carry  a policy  on  his  life  in 


The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company 

for  the  protection  of  those  sacrificing  for  his  edu- 
cation. For  best  policy  at  lowest  cost,  see 

R.  0.  RODWELL,  CARY  J.  HUNTER  & BRO., 

Local  Agent.  State  Agents,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


THE  WAKE  FOREST  STUDENT 
IS  PRINTED  BY 

£dw8rds  & IBroughton 
Iprintiiid  Company 

Printers,  Binders,  Publishers,  Stationers 
and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 


Estimates  on  Application. 
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RALEIGH.  N.  C. 


Adveetisements. 


CUT  FLOWERS 

Fresh,  fragrant  and  beautiful.  All  varieties  In  season. 

Telephone  orders  given  prompt  attention. 

J,  L.  O’QUINN  & CO.,  KALEMHrSk'cAUOL.IXA 

AGENT  IN  COLLEGE,  A.  B.  RAY. 


ATTENTION!  ^°^nWne';“r  ATTENTION! 

FRUITS,  CANDIES,  TOBACCO, 

COLD  DRINKS,  See 


j.  w.  HODGE 


He  will  treat  you  right  and 
appreciate  your  patronage. 


QT'Krri  ” ® habit  but  bad  plumbing 

* O U vJ  deserves  “cussing”.  We  install 

“SEE  US” 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING. 


nothing  but  guaranteed  plumbing  fixtures 

G.  L.  VINSON  CO., 

kALEIGH.  y.  O- 

“OLU  FRIEND  JACK 

Carries  in  stock  everything  to  eat,  everything  to  wear  and 
everything  to  drink — at  Fountains. 

rub  your  heads  boys  and  bear  this  in  mind 


Cbc  (Kllahe  iforcst  Student 

A LITERARY  MAGAZINE 


Published  by  the 

euzelian  and  PbUomatbesian  Societies 

OF'WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 
north  CAROLINA. 


TXT  T'nNrp  and  commendable  in  aim.  it  appeals  for  support  to 
PURE  IN  tone  an  p to  the  friends  of  the  College  and  to 

*?Mnte"  in  intellectual  development. 

A nVFiTISERS  will  do  well  to  note  the  superior  advantages  which  it 
offerlas  an  advketisino  medium. 

For  further  information,  address 


S.  W.  BREWER,  Business  Manager. 


Waitr  FfiRR-ST.  N.  C. 
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ADVEETISEilENTS. 


CHARLES  J.  PARKER 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SUPPLIES. 


Write  for  quotations  on  what  you  want. 


tn 

o 
o 

““Ki-ip: 

0“ 

asl? 


The  Crozer  Theological  Seminary 


Extensive  campus  containing  ten  buildings.  Faculty  of  eleven  professors  and  in* 
™^\ctor8,  besides  si^ial  lecturers.  Curriculum  designed  for  college  graduates  and  others 
of  like  attainments.  Electives  in  Univei^tv  of  Pennsylvania.  Degree  of  B.D.  in  course 
to  college  graduates.  Scholarships  for  students  of  merit.  TSiiUon.  room  rent,  and  ser- 
vants’ attendance  free.  School  year  begins  fourth  Wednesday  of  September. 

Address  all  communications  to 

MILTON  G.  EVANS,  Dean,  CHESTER,  PENNA. 
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Advertisements. 


fPJl 

w TUPKISH 

^ CIGAREXTEbS  tl 


When  a college  man  dis- 
covers something  really 
good,  the  “word”  soon 
passes  around  the 
campus, until 
everybody 
knows. 

Fatima  Turk- 
^ ish  Cigarettes 

^ It  ^ striking 

example  of  this, 
a If  you  will  smoke  a 
# package  you  will  be 
)|  greatly  pleased  with 
7 ••Fatimas.’* 


Adveetisements. 


EASTMAN 

POUGHKEEPSIE 

NEW  YORK 

Prepares  Young  Men 
and  Women 

FOR  POSITIONS  OF  TRUST  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 
AND  ASSISTS  THEM  TO 

Paying  Positions 


Comprehensive  courses  of  study,  Liberal 
policy,  Faculty  of  specialists.  Strong  lecture 
course.  Ideal  location.  Excellent  record  of 
48  years.  More  than  47,000  alumni. 

Prospectus  and  Calendar  may  be  had 
upon  application. 


ADDRESS 

CLEMENT  C GAINES,  M.A.,  B.L.,  President 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
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Adveetisemen  ts. 


NORFOLK  AND  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Wolcott  & Kerr,.  Receivers. 

TVTRwrT  through  train  service  between  all  points  in  eastern 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  AND  VIA  NORFOLK  TO  ALL  EASTERN  CITIES. 
Schedule  in  effect  September  Ist. 

All  trains  arrive  at  and  depart  from  Norfolk  and  Southern  Railway  Depot,  Jones  and 
Saunders  Streets,  Raleigh. 


Lv.  RALEIGH 

Lv.  Wilson..,. 8:12  a.  m. 

Lv.  Farmville...- • 

Lv.  WASHINGTON- 


•4:25  p.  m t6:00  a.  m. 

6:22  p.  m 7:57  a.  m. 

7:16  p.  m ....8:49  a.  m. 

7:45  p.  m 9:17  a.  m. 

8:25  p.  m 9:57  a.  m. 


10:30  a.  m.  Ar.8:t0  p.  m 1:00  p.  m. 

Ar.6:00  p.  m. 

t7:45  a.  m -•3:15  p.  m 5:00  p.  m. 

9:09  a.  m 3:39  p.  m 5:24  p.  m. 

8:55  a.  m ...4:25  p.  m. 6:10  p.  m. 

10:40  a.  m.. 6:10  p.  m 7:55  p.  m. 


Lv.  Mackeys  Ferry.... S m 

Lv.  Edenton. 2.TO  p.  m. 

Lv.  Hartford - — P-  “ 

Lv.  Elizabeth  City 2-00  P-  “ 

Ar.  NORFOLK..  — -*-28  P-  m 

Connects  at  Mackeys  Ferry  for  Belhaven  and  Columbia,  and  at  Edenton  for  Suffolk  Branch. 

4:25  p.  m.- ..t6:00  a.  m. 

8:25  p.  m ...9:57  a.  m. 


An  CHOCOWINITY::.'.:'.::.'.'-. '10:15  a.  m. 
Lv.  WASHINGTON 


10:45  a.  m. 


5:15  p.  m *7:15  a.  m 9:45  a.  m. 


5:27  p.  m...Ar  7:27  a.  m 10:00  a.  m. 

6:40  p.  m U:10  a.  m. 


Ar.  NE^  BERN P-  ™- 


t7:00  a.  m.. 
7:55  a.  m.. 
9:05  a.  m.. 


Lv.  NEW  BERN 6:«  p. 

Ar.  ATLANTicfe  el::::::::8:io  p. 
Ar.  BEAUFORT 8 25  p. 


m. 

m. 


9:16  a.  m. 11:15  a.  m. 

10:43  a.  m 12:15  a.  m. 

10:50  a.  m 12:19  p.  m, 

11:05  a.  m 12:30  p.  m. 


Trains  arrive  RALEIGH,  daily,  escept  Sunday,  at  11:27  a.  m.,  and  9:37  p.  m.,  Sunday 

only,  at  11:59^^ m.  . g„nday;  tSunday,  only. 

F^rfurther  particulars  consult  Norfolk  & Southern  Railway  folder,  or  G.  S.  Cannon, 

Ticket  Agent,  ^ m m CROXTON  AGFA 

H.  C.  HUDGINS,  G.  P.  Am  q jj.,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


AIR  Line  Railway 

Keacbes  tbe  South,  Southwest,  West  and  East  by  the  Short- 
est and  Most  Direct  Way— Offering  Unexcelled 
Double  Daily  Vestibule  Pullman  Train  Service. 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE 
TO 

Ifew  York,  Washington,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham, 
New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Savannah,  Jacksonville, 
Tampa,  Chattanooga,  Nashville,  St.  Ixiuis. 


DIRECT  CONNECTION  AT 

Memphis,  New  Orleans,  St.  Tx)uis,  Chicago,  FOR  ALL 
POINTS  in  Texas,  California,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Colorado  and  all  Western  and  Northwestern  Points. 


Convenient  local  trains! 


WATCH  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  LOW  SUAt- 
MER  excursion  RATES,  AND  REDUCED  RATES 

for  special  occasions,  with  stop-over 
privileges  via  diverse  routes. 


For  Rates,  Schedules,  Pullman  Reser^mtions,  etc.,  call  on 
any  SEABOARD  AGENT  or  REPRESENTATIVE,  or 


0.  B.  RYAN,  G.  P.  A. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


C.  H.  GATTIS,  D.  P.  A. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


L.  SEVIER,  Vice-President, 
Portsmouth,  Va. 


WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 


Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  “Schools,”  each  of  which  is  distinct  fron,  the  others 
t.  L.AT1N  Language  and  Literature. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle  and  Associate  Prof,  G.  W.  Pascbal. 

II.  Orp.kk  Language  and  Literature.  g 

TIT  f*'  Hoyall  and  Associate  Prop.  G.  W.  Paschal. 

III.  liiNOLisH  Language  and  Litehatuuk. 

l*ROK.  11.  F.  Si.KnD  ANT)  iNOTTTITr’T’DW  F T.  HoLDES 


IV.  Modern  Languages, 


V.  Pure  Mathematics, 


Prof.  I,.  R.  Mili£  and  Prof. 
VI.  Physios, 


F.  Slkdd  and  Instructob, 

i 1.  French  Language  fjid  Literature. 

■\  2.  German  Language  and  Literature. 

( 3.  Spanish  Lu’  guage. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Gorrei.l. 

1.  Algebra  and  Geonietry. 

2.  rrigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry, 

3.  DilTerenli.il  and  Integral  Calculus. 

J.  F.  Lanneau  and  Instructor,  H,  A.  Jones. 


Prop.  J.  L.  Lake, 

VII.  Apfi.ied  Mathematics  / V S’>>'''eying  and  Navigation. 

I 2.  Astronomy. 

Prop.  J.  F.  Lannp.ao. 


VIII.  Chemistry, 


Prof 


IX.  Biology, 


1.  General  Chemistry. 

2.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry. 

1,4.  Applied  Cheinislry. 

C.  E.  Brewer  and  iNSTEUoroR,  J.  W.  Nowell. 
' 1.  (Jeneral  Biology. 

2.  Botany. 

3.  Zivilogy. 

4.  Elementary  Physiolt^. 

5.  Geology. 

Prof,  W.  L.  Poteat  and  Instructor,  J.  D.  Ives 

1. 


X.  Moral  Phiiaisofhy, 


XL  Political  Science, 


XIL  Law. 

XIII.  Bible. 

XIV,  Education. 
XV.  Medicine. 


Paychology 
I V.  Ethics, 
j 3.  Logic. 

[4.  History  of  Philosophy. 
Prof.  C.  E.  Tay'lor. 
j 1.  Political  Economy. 

I 2.  Constitutional  Government. 
( 3.  History. 

Prof.  E.  W.  hikes. 

Prof.  N.  Y.  Guu.ey. 

Prof.  E.  \V.  Timbeulake,  Jr. 
Prof.  W.  U.  Cullom. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Highsmith. 

Dr.  j.  B.  Powers,  Jb. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Stewart. 

XVI.  Physical  Culture.  Director  J.  R.  Crozier. 


Several  “purses,”  each  of  which  embraces  Required  and  Elective  Studies,  are  open  to  can- 
didates for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts.  Bad, el‘,r  of  Arts,  and  Bttchelor  of  The 

Schoda'xrandlcn”^  confern  d on  siu.lents  completing  three  years  of  work  in 

The  Lidrary,  which  now  contains  nearly  iD.dOO  volumes;  the  Reading  Room  which 
receives  the  l«st  current  Literature;  the  Lea  Laboratory,  with  its  facilities  for  Wrk  in 
Chemistiy;  the  ALUMNI  Building  accomodating  the  dopaitments  <.f  Biology  and  Medicine- 
the  weil-susiained  Literary  .Societies,  and  the  new  Gymnasium  with  its  modern  apiloint- 
ments,  afford  exceptional  advantages  to  Htiidenta. 


Fall  Term  Begins  First  Tuesday  in  September. 


Spring  Term,  January  3.  1910. 


Tuition, 

Matriculation  Fee, 


EXPENSES  PER  TERM  OF  FIVE  MONTHS; 


123.00 
14.  UO 


Room  (furnished,  including  fuel) each 

occupant,  ....  |9.00 

Board,  per  month,  . fg.oo  to  |;12.00 
For  special  information,  or  for  Catalogue,  address 

President  W.  L.  POTEAT, 

WAKE  FORF25T,  N.  C. 

nWAIIO*  ^ bROUAHTON  RRINTINO  OO  , N.  «. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


ROGER  P.  McCUTGHEON.  Associate  Editor 


As  we  enter  upon  a field  of  work  entirely  new  to  us,  we 
beg  that  our  readers  will  be  patient  with  our  mistakes.  Our 
duties  are  manifold.  The  exchange  editor  must  first  of  all 
criticise,  with  what  ability  and  fairness  he  can  command,  all 
the  material  which  comes  to  his  table.  He  must  also  obswve 
the  arrangement  and  proportions  of  the  material  as  found  in 
the  publications.  Hot  even  the  departments  and  appearance 
of  the  magazines  may  escape  his  critical  eye.  In  the  face  of 
these  duties  we  are  well  aware  of  our  deficiencies,  but  we 
hope  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  suggestions  of  our 
critics.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  damn  with  faint  praise. 
We  desire  to  make  our  criticisms  both  helpful  and  pertinent, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  extravagant  praise  on  the  one 
hand,  and  excessive  severity  on  the  other.  If  we  were  to 
choose  a motto,  it  would  be:  “With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all.”  Our  aim  is  clear — to  advance,  as  best  we 
may,  college  journalism  to  a higher  plane. 


CLIPPINGS 


THE  GRIND. 

And  now  it’s  a dig  of  whom  we  write. 

A sallow-face  dig,  whose  chief  delight 

Was  to  worship  his  profs.,  and  admire  their  might. 

And  to  look  like  a funeral  pall. 

>Twas  but  in  the  classroom  you  found  him  devout; 

Athletics  he  knew  mighty  little  about. 

As  for  drama  or  pleasure,  he  did  well  without: 

Of  such  things  he  had  heard — that  was  all. 

He  got  his  degree,  and  to  teach  he  began. 

And  putting  all  other  things  under  a ban. 

He  stuck  to  his  books  like  a leach  to  a man- 
And  listened  to  no  other  call. 

He  had  heard  there  were  other  good  things  beside  books 
?hat  the  heavens  were  blue;  there  were  meadows  and  brooks 
And  that  Nature  is  kind  to  the  pe^on  jvho  looks: 

Of  such  things  he  had  heard— that  was  all. 

^ _L.  S.  L.,  in  the  Chaparral. 

Am  I the  only  girl  you’re  ever  going  to  love? 

The  difference  between  Genius  and  Talent  is  that  Talent  can  usually 
afford  a dress  suit. 

*5* 

Suinster-  “I  wish  the  Lord  had  made  me  a man.” 

sLrt  Nephew:  Perhaps  he  has,  only  you  haven  t found  hi  y • 

A Chinese  version  of  a school  teacher: 

Teachee,  teachee. 

All  day,  teachee. 

Night  markee  papers, 

Nervey,  all  creepy. 

No  one  kissee. 

No  one  huggee. 

Poor  old  maidee.  ^Exchange. 

No  one  lovee. 

ih..  h.. 

of  course.  Darkened  places  were  always  mor  pop 
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NOVEMBER  SKIES 

By  “A” 

• — 

The  fading  hues  of  autumn-gleams 
Aud  boundless  forests  traced  by  streams 
Unite  their  interlacing  lives 
To  greet  the  soft  November  skies. 

The  verdant  green  forsakes  the  plain 
And  leaves  it  bare  to  snow  and  rain, 
While  league  on  league  of  mountains  rise 
To  kiss  the  fair  November  skies. 

The  watching  moon  shines  clearest  now 
On  grassless  tombs  and  leafless  bough 
Where  friend  by  friend  now  lifeless  lies 
Beneath  the  calm  November  skies. 

"The  flcshless  hand  of  Death  appears 
And  gropes  along  the  lapse  of  years 
And  promised  manhood  helpless  dies 
O God ! beneath  November  skies. 
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The  Wake  Forest  Student 


A DAY  IN  CANTON 


By  Jons  C.  McBee. 


Our  party,  consisting  of  four  American  teachers  from  the 
Philippines,  took  the  night  boat  Chantai,  from  Hong  Kong, 
and  after  spending  the  night  in  traveling  a distance  of 
seventy-eight  miles  up  the  river,  found  before  us  the  old  city 
of  Canton,  and  realized  that  Tve  were  truly  in  China. 

Just  before  us,  on  a small  island  in  the  river,  was  the  for- 
eign quarter,  consisting  of  perhaps  a dozen  fine,  largo  build- 
ings, surrounded  by  beautifully-kept  lamis  and  large  trees, 
which  gave  the  place  almost  the  appearance  of  a park.  Old 
Glory  floated  over  the  American  Consulate  and  over  a small 
gun-boat  near  by,  but  not  another  sign  of  our  native  land  did 
we  see  in  our  day’s  rambles.  !Many  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
shops  which  we  visited  speak  a fair  brand  of  pidgin  Knglish. 
but  the  city  is  as  thoroughly  Chinese  as  it  was  centuries  ago. 

The  many  foreign  visitors  who  go  there  have  created  a de- 
mand for  articles  made  there;  consequently  prices  have  ad- 
vanced. Still  it  is  surprising  what  a number  of  beautiful 
things  a few  dollars  will  buy. 

About  six  a.  m.  we  ate  a hearty  breakfast  and  Ah  Tom,  the 
vmjor  dome,  put  us  up  a good  lunch  to  take  along.  Our 
guide  and  interpreter.  Sang  Fat,  came  alioard  and  took  com- 
plete command  of  us  all.  We  went  ashore  in  a small  boat 
called  a sampan.  These  boats  are  usually  the  homos  of  the 
families  owning  them,  and  the  little  covered  space,  not  more 
than  four  feet  square,  is  the  main  room  of  the  household. 
The  mother  sculls  and  steers  the  boat  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  children,  especially  if  they  are  girls,  do  the  rowing  while 
the  father  sits  in  a comfortable  place,  looks  wise  and  collects  i 
the  fares.  There  is  usually  a small  baby  which  is  tied  on 
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tlio  mother’s  hack  papoose  fashion  in  a piece  of  cloth  with 
straps  over  her  shoulders  and  around  her  waist.  This  can 
hardly  he  a more  comfortable  cradle  than  that  of  the  Indian 
papoose,  hut  if  one  may  judge  from  the  bright,  round  faces 
of  the  children  who  are  able  to  run  around,  their  bringing  up 
must  agree  with  them. 

Our  guide  had  waiting  for  us  sedan  chairs,  each  carried 
by  three  coolies,  the  third  man  alternating  before  and  be- 
hind— and  they  served  us  well  all  day  long. 

Few  of  the  streets  are  more  than  six  feet  wide  and  some 
are  so  narrow  that  two  chairs  can  not  pass,  but  the  coolies  go 
swinging  around  the  corners  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
to  clear  the  way.  We  had  a runner  who  trotted  ahead  and 
hollowed  out  “Cho-ah-ho-ah”  and  the  natives  made  room  for 
us,  usually  with  sour-looking,  disgruntled  expressions.  The 
motion  of  the  chair  is  likely  to  leave  its  effect  on  one’s  muscles 
and  make  him  somewhat  dizzy  if  he  is  not  used  to  it,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  a very  convenient  and  satisfactory  way  to  get 
around  a city. 

The  buildings  in  Canton  are  of  brick  with  tile  roofs,  and 
are  rarely  more  than  two  stories  high.  Xot  a foot  of  space 
is  wasted.  One  of  the  first  places  we  visited  was  a .To&s 
house.  At  the  entrance  were  the  ‘‘four  points”  watchmen, 
four  large  wooden  statues,  of  excee<lingly  hideous  aspect,  who 
keep  watch  north,  south,  oast,  and  west.  On  the  gateways 
are  many  wonderfully  carve<l  figures,  but  most  interesting  of 
all  are  the  five  hundred  genii,  or  statues  of  priests  of  Buddha. 
Those  are  life-sized  figures  in  sitting  posture  and  are  alxnit 
four  hundred  years  old.  At  the  entrance  to  the  hall  is  a 
figure  of  the  ancient  Emperor  Kin  Lung,  the  George  Wash- 
ington of  China,  who  is  revered  by  all  the  Chinese  as  a great 
find  good  ruler.  On  his  right  is  the  priest  to  whom  the  child- 
less women  pray.  He  has  his  arms  full  of  little  children  and 
they  have  great  faith  in  him.  Another  statue  represents 
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Marco  Polo,  the  Italian  navigator,  -who  was  the  first  European 
to  visit  China.  It  seems  strange  that  they  should  place  him 
among  their  gods.  Each  of  the  five  hundred  has  his  wor- 
shipers if  one  may  judge  by  the  burning  punk  sticks,  dishes 
of  rice,  bird’s  nest  soup,  and  other  dainties  placed  before 
each  one. 

We  went  into  several  shops  where  the  cloth  known  as 
Canton  linen,  or  grass  cloth,  is  sold.  It  is  made  from  a plant 
which  grows  wild,  and  the  supply  of  it  is  diminishing  while 
the  demand  for  it  is  increasing.  As  a result  prices  are  ad- 
vancing rapidly.  It  is  made  in  the  natural  color,  which  is 
light  tan,  pink,  lavender,  blue,  and  white.  Some  of  it  is  of 
a beautiful  quality,  and  it  is  all  made  on  hand  looms.  Hand- 
somely embroidered  dress  patterns,  table  covers,  doilies,  etc., 
may  be  obtained  at  what  would  be  considered  very  reason- 
able prices  in  the  United  States.  Embroidered  silk  shawls, 
flags,  scarfs,  and  tapestries  are  of  e.Ncellent  quality  and  beau- 
tiful workmanship,  and  are  cheaper  than  the  linens. 

The  silk  weaving  on  the  old-fashioned  hand  looms  is  a very 
interesting  sight.  One  man  handles  the  numerous  strings  or 
threads  which  make  the  pattern  and  another  guides  the 
shuttle,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the^machine  in  motion  by 
means  of  a treadle. 

Very  skillful  work  is  done  in  the  jewelry  made  by  working 
tiny  bits  of  blue  kingfisher  feathers  into  silver.  It  is  truly 
wonderful  and  requires  great  patience.  It  is  so  hard  on  the 
eyes  that  those  who  work  at  it  long  usually  go  blind. 

The  shops  where  ivory  and  sandal  wood  are  sold  are  very 
attractice  places.  In  nearly  all  of  these,  shops  the  workmen 
are  busy,  and  one  can  be  sure  of  getting  genuine  articles  as 
souvenirs  besides  watching  the  interesting  processes.  !Most 
wonderful  of  all  the  oane<l  ivory  work  to  me  are  the  concen- 
tric balls,  sometimes  a-s  many  as  sixteen  or  twenty — one  in- 
side another,  all  canned  Avith  different  intricate  patterns.  The 
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inside  one  is  carved  first,  then  they  work  toward  the  outside, 
making  the  last  one  most  elaborate.  To  those  who  are  fond 
of  sandal  wood,  these  shops  are  very  delightful  places,  and 
beautifully  carved  fans,  boxes,  paper  knives,  etc.,  cost  very 
little. 

Some  rare  and  interesting  weapons  are  to  be  found.  A 
mandarin  sword  in  its  fish  skin  sheath  with  its  gilt  trimmings 
is  a beautiful  ornament.  It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  a 
man  to  lose  his  head  in  Canton,  and  the  executioner’s  sword 
surely  has  the  appearance  of  a deadly  weapon.  It  is  a broad, 
heavy  sword  about  two  and  one-half  feet  long. 

A junk  dealer  tried  to  sell  me  one  and  proved  by  several 
bystanders  that  it  had  been  used  to  cut  a man’s  head  off  four 
days  previous.  I expressed  a doubt  as  to  his  veracity,  when 
ho  offered  to  have  a man  brought  into  his  shop  and  have  his 
head  cut  off  with  it  for  ten  dollars  and  then  sell  it  to  me  for 
the  same  price.  Many  visitors  go  to  see  the 'place  of  execu- 
tion, but  -wo  passed  that  by.  The  victims  are  usually  sub- 
jected to  horrible  tortures  before  the  fatal  sword  falls  and  de- 
stroys the  poor  Chinaman’s  last  hope  of  future  happiness. 

Wo  took  a look  into  one  prison  where  150  prisoners  were 
confined  for  various  offenses.  Their  feet  were  shackled  but 
Americans  would  readily  find  a means  of  escape  from  such  an 
insecure  prison. 

For  lunch  our  guide  took  us  to  the  fifth  story  of  a pagoda  in 
which  the  stairs  were  atrocious,  but  we  were  rewarde<l  for  our 
climb  by  a beautiful  view  of  the  city,  and  a good  place  to 
enjoy  our  luncheon.  Little  did  any  of  us  think  a few  short 
years  ago  that  anything  would  call  us  to  the  Orient,  and  that 
we  should  over  register  our  names  in  a Chinese  pagoda.  This 
structure  is  used  as  a watch  tower  and  is  well  providetl  with 
eannon,  and  gtiarded  by  soldiers.  Near  it  is  an  old  fort 
which  commands  a fine  position  overlooking  the  city.  Just 
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below  it  is  the  gunpowder  manufactory,  which  consists  of 
several  substantial  buildings  surrounded  by  a strong  wall. 

On  the  hillsides  just  beyond  the  pagoda,  on  tho  opposite 
side  from  the  city,  lies  the  city  of  the  dead  (potter’s  field). 
Thousands,  perhaps  I should  say  millions,  of  graves  dot  acre 
upon  acre  of  beautiful  green  hillsides.  It  is  by  far  the  largest 
cemetery  I ever  saw,  but  the  absence  of  monuments  makes  it 
present  a very  different  appearance  from  the  resting  places 
of  our  dead.  We  then  went  through  the  buildings  known  as 
the  “City  of  the  Dead,”  where  the  mandarins  and  their  wives 
rest,  and  are  carefully  watched  over  and  worshiped  by  their 
children  so  long  as  they  choose  to  pay  four  dollars  a month 
for  the  privilege  of  keeping  them  there.  Some  remain  for 
many  years  and  others  for  only  a short  time.  Some  have 
handsomely  polished  hardwood  coflBns,  but  the  wealthier  ones 
have  lacquered  coffins  which  undergo  twenty-eight  different 
processes  during  construction  and  do  not  cost  less  than  $1,500 
each. 

An  interesting  relic  of  the  past  ages  is  tho  water  clock 
which  is  said  to  be  eight  hundred  years  old,  and  is  the  only 
one  left  in  Canton.  It  consists  of  four  large  tanks  arranged 
so  that  the  water  drips  slowly  from  one  into  another.  In  the 
lowest  is  a graduated  brass  rod  arranged  so  as  to  float,  and  rise 
one  inch  an  hour  as  the  water  rises  in  the  tank.  At  the  end 
of  twelve  hours  the  water  must  be  taken  from  the  lower  tank 
and  put  into  the  upper  one  to  start  again  on  its  journey  down- 
ward to  mark  another  twelve  hours. 

The  panorama  of  the  city  from  the  five-story  pagoda  gave 
us  a good  idea  of  its  extent.  A city  which  shelters  an  esti- 
mated population  of  four  millions  must  necessarily  cover  a 
large  area,  even  where  people  crowd  together  as  the  Chinese 
do.  In  going  through  the  streets  one  sees  very  few  spaces  for 
trees  to  grow,  but  in  looking  over  the  city  the  number  of  beau- 
tiful green  trees  is  a great  surprise.  Only  a few  buildings 
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stand  out  conspicuously.  The  one  large  chimney  which 
looms  up  across  the  city  belongs  to  the  mint  where  the  money 
for  Kwang  Tung  Province  is  coined.  The  French  church 
with  its  two  towers  looks  decidedly  foreign  to  its  surround- 
ings. 

Not  far  below  us  was  the  beautiful  Flower  Pagoda  which 
is  ten  stories  or  about  two  hundred  feet  high.  It  contains 
eighty  bronze  statues  similar  to  those  in  the  Joss  house.  It 
it  a religious  shrine  but  can  no  longer  bo  ascended  because 
the  stairways  have  rotted  away  in  the  five  centuries  since  it 
was  built.  The  carved  decorations  here  are  fioral  designs  in- 
stead of  the  almost  everjTvhere  present  dragon  which  is  em- 
blazoned on  the  country’s  flag,  and  painted,  embroidered,  or 
carved  upon  almost  every  conceivable  article  wherever  one 
goes  in  Canton. 

Finally  this  most  interesting  of  days  drew  near  its  close, 
and  we  reluctantly  turned  our  backs  upon  the  sights  which 
will  bo  memorable  for  a lifetime.  There  were  too  many 
pleasures  for  us  to  note  the  disagreeable  features  which  some 
travelers  find  so  distasteful  in  Chinese  surroundings.  We  re- 
turned to  Ilong  Kong  with  a better  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
])oople  than  we  ever  formed  by  seeing  them  outside  their  own 
land. 
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THE  NIHILIST’S  SECRET 

By  J.  S.  T. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  cases  with  which  I have  ever  had 
to  deal  was  that  of  a grave  robbery.  The  grave  in  which  the 
remains  of  3dr.  L — , a wealthy  Russian  (I  do  not  give  his 
name  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear)  had  been  de- 
posited was  found  disturbed  two  days  after  the  burial.  Ex- 
amination proved  that  the  lid  had  been  opened  with  the  ap- 
parent intention  of  robbery.  But,  strange  to  say,  no  rob- 
ber}’  had  been  committed.  The  gold  rings  on  the  fingers  of 
the  dead  man  had  not  been  removed,  and  these  were  the  only 
valuables  found  upon  the  dead  body.  Why  had  the  grave 
been  opened  ? Robody  could  offer  an  explanation,  least  of 
all  I who  had  been  detailed  by  the  request  of  the  family  of 
the  dead  man  to  explore  this  strange  affair  to  the  bottom, 
and  discover,  if  possible,  who  had  dared  to  desecrate  the 
grave  of  their  relative.  Xothing  had  been  taken  from  the 
body  as  far  as  the  family  of  the  dead  man  knew;  yet  the 
thief  or  thieves  had  plenty  of  time  to  rob  the  body  if  they 
had  so  desired.  They  had  not  been  frightened  off.  They 
had  carefully  covered  up  the  grave  and  gone  away  evidently 
unmolested. 

It  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  as  to  why  the 
grave  had  been  opened.  It  now  was  left  to  mo  to  find  out 
who  had  done  it.  It  had  rainetl  during  or  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  grave,  and  the  footprints  of  those 
concerned  in  it — three  different  persons  it  appeared — were 
plainly  discernible  in  the  soft  ground.  The  signs  of  carriage 
Avheels  were  also  present.  This  was  the  only  clue  upon  which 
I had  to  work.  I questioned  the  superintendent,  whose  of- 
fice and  residence  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery.  He 
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had  been  away  on  the  evening  of  the  robbery,  and  could  give 
me  no  information.  He  was  confident  no  carriage  had  en- 
tered the  cemetery  after  10  o’clock,  at  which  hour  he  had  re- 
turned and  locked  the  cemetery  gate.  There  was  only  one 
entrance  to  the  cemetery.  I had  an  impression  at  the  time 
that  the  man  was  unnecessarily  nervous  in  answering  my 
questions,  and  seemed  relieved  when  I got  through. 

A month  passed  and  an  event  happened  which  threw  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  mystery.  The  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
L — had  been  opened  and  read  by  !Mr.  Hayes,  his  attorney. 
Among  the  many  bequests  was  the  followng  most  peculiar 
one:  “I  bequeath  to  John  Johnson,  the  dentist  (with  ad- 
dress), a certain  gold-capped  tooth  in  my  lower  jaw,  and  re- 
quest that  he  extract  this  and  preserve  it  according  to  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  made  between  us  many  years  ago.” 
This  not  only  threw  light  upon,  but  complicated  the  mystery. 
Perhaps  the  grave  had  been  opened  to  allow  the  dentist  to 
claim  his  strange  legacy.  Once  more  the  body  was  disin- 
terred by  the  friends  of  the  dead  man.  The  gold-capped 
tooth  was  missing  from  the  lower  jaw. 

I next  called  upon  John  Johnson,  the  dentist.  Despite 
his  American  name  I could  see  that  he  was  a foreigner — a 
Russian  by  birth. 

I mentione<l  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  “Did  you  open  the 
grave  of  ]\Ir.  L — and  remove  a certain  gold-capped  tooth 
from  the  mouth  of  the  dead  man?”  I asked,  point  blank. 
^Ir.  Johnson  seemed  at  a loss  how  to  replv.  At  last  he  said, 
“No.” 

“Then  the  cemetery  superintendent  was  wrong.  You  did 
not  drive  in  with  two  companions  in  a carriage,  and  this  is 
not  your  card  which  T picked  up  near  the  grave  of  Mr.  L — ?” 
said  I,  showing  him  one  of  his  business  cards  which  I had 
surreptitiously  obtained.  “You  might  as  well  confess.  You 
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were  only  getting  your  rights  after  all,  but  why  did  you  go 
about  it  in  such  an  underhanded  way  ?” 

“I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“Are  you  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  L — ’s  will,  the  gold- 
capped  tooth  and  all  ?” 

“Did  he  put  that  in  the  will?”  inquired  the  dentist  in  a 
surprised  tone. 

“Then  you  do  know  something  about  it  ?” 

“Yes,  it  is  a strange  story,  and  if  you  will  promise — nay, 
swear,  never  to  reveal  it,  I will  tell  it  to  you.  Do  you 
swear  ?” 

Something  in  the  manner  and  hearing  of  the  man  both  told 
me  that  he  was  no  thief  and  gained  my  confidence  to  the  ut- 
most, so  I readily  promised  what  he  asked. 

!Mr.  Johnson  conducted  me  into  an  inner  room,  closed  and 
locked  the  door,  and  bade  me  he  seated.  Then  he  told  mo 
the  following  story : 

“My  name,”  he  began,  “is  not  John  Johnson.  I am  liv- 
ing under  an  assumed  name  for  reasons  of  a ]X)litical  nature. 
I am  a Russian  bj*  birth,  and  a Xihilist  by  thought  and 
training.  I deplore  the  condition  of  my  unhappy  country. 
I have  done  my  part  and  am  still  willing  to  do  it,  to  help 
bring  about  her  freedom  from  the  terrible  despotism  under 
which  she  suffers.  I am  acquainted  with  the  horrors  of 
Siberian  prison-mines.  I was  sentenced  to  Siberia  for  life, 
for  aiding  in  a Nihilistic  plot.  IMy  brother  was  sent  there 
soon  afterward.  Together  we  planned  an  escape.  T suc- 
cce<led.  lie  fell;  shot  down  by  a Russian  officer.  I man- 
aged to  get  to  America,  where  I found  many  friends,  among 
them  !Mr.  L — . He  was  also  a Nihilist.  For  either  of  us 
to  return  home  meant  Siberia  again.  I learned  the  trade  of 
a dentist.  iMr.  L — was  a rich  man,  I,  a poor  one.  Soon 
after  coming  to  this  country  he  imparted  to  me  a'  secret  which 
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liad  been  in  his  keeping  for  thirty  years,  it  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  his  father.  He  was  then  a man  of  sixty. 
One  day,  ton  years  ago,  he  came  into  my  office — this  very 
room — and  said  he  wished  to  speak  with  me  on  a most  im- 
portant subject,  one  concerning  our  beloved  country. 

“ ‘Do  you  see  this  tooth  V he  inquired,  pointing  to  a large, 
gold-capped  molar  in  his  lower  jaw. 

“ ‘Yes,’  I replied. 

“ ‘That  tooth,’  he  continued,  after  having  made  sure  that 
we  were  alone,  ‘that  tooth  holds,  has  held  for  thirty  years  a 
secret  of  the  utmost  importance  to  you  and  me,  and  to  all 
liberty-loving  Russians.  I tell  you  this  because  I know  you 
will  guard  it  as  you  would  your  life.  In  the  cavity  of  that 
tooth,  under  the  gold  cap  (here  he  lowered  his  voice)  is  a 
piece  of  parchment  which  contains  the  plans  of  a secret  un- 
derground passage  to  the  Czar's  palace,  an  entrance  which, 
as  you  will  understand,  will  prove  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  our  friends  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  it.  This  plan  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  our  family  for  hundreds  of  years, 
having  been  drawn  originally  by  an  ancestor  of  mine,  one  of 
the  designers  of  the  palace.  It  has  been  kept  in  the  molar 
tooth  of  some  male  memtx'r  of  our  family  ever  since,  and  I am 
flio  last  male  member  of  that  family.  Xow  I bequeath  this 
secret  to  you.  U2)on  my  death,  I desire  that  you  extract  the 
tooth,  and  preserve  or  dispose  of  the  plan  in  whatever  way 
seems  best  to  you.  You  know  its  importance.  I can  rely 
upon  yoiir  judgment.  The  dentist  who  placed  it  in  my  tooth, 
thirty  years  ago  in  Russia,  is  now  dead.  You  and  I alone 
tiold  the  secret.  Do  you  accept  the  trust  ?’ 

“Knowing  how  much  this  secret  might  mean  to  the  op- 
pressed and  meager  its  worth  to  the  dead  man’s  friends  forced 
nie  to  reply,  ‘J  do.’ 

“That  was  !Mr.  L — ’s  story. 
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“When  he  died  I happened  to  he  out  of  the  city.  On  my 
return  I hastened  to  obtain  possession  of  the  tooth,  in  the 
manner  that  seemed  best  to  me.  I was  not  aware  that  Mr. 
L — had  mentioned  it  in  his  will.  The  plan  which  I found 
is  now  in  safe  hands  in  Russia,  and  the  world  will  yet  learn 
what  the  well-guarded  secret  means  to  that  liberty  loving 
people.” 
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By  C.  T.  Murchison. 


The  spectroscojje  takes  a single  ray  of  light  and  divides  it 
into  its  component  parts.  It  changes  the  one  color  into  a 
variety  of  colors. 

So,  American  colonization  from  the  single  great  mass  of 
England’s  humanity,  drew  forth  the  component  elements,  and 
transplanted  them  separately  upon  the  shores  of  a new 
world.  There  was  the  religious  and  the  romantic,  the  Puri- 
tan and  the  Cavalier. 

I he  Puritan,  in  what  soil  should  he  be  planted?  Would 
his  gloomy  brow  and  piercing  eye  grace  a land  of  perpetual 
sunshine?  Could  ho  fast  where  orange  trees  cluster,  and 
where  the  honey  bee  is  always  busy  ? Could  he  meditate  on 
mighty  destructions,  and  awful  torments  within  the  fragrant 
vari-colored  ])recincts  of  a flower  garden  ? Would  that  keen 
!ind  capacious  intellect  lie  properly  stimulated,  where  its 
oxorciso  was  not  necessary  to  human  wants  ? 

Some  all-wise  power  said  no,  and  the  Mayflower  landed  at 

Plymouth. 

Hero  the  gloomy  brow  found  its  fitting  prototy])e  in  the 
oweriug  snow-cloud.  Here  indeed  was  opjwrtunity  for  fast- 
iiig  and  jiraycr.  To  wring  a livelihood  from  that  stingy  soil 
•pquired  the  most  skillful  exercise  of  the  intellect.  Great 
fields  of  glistening  snow  could  furnish  never  failing  food  for 
di\ino  thoughts.  In  that  bleak  wilderness  where  the  savage 
roamed  could  his  religion,  in  itself  cold  and  bleak,  find  a fit 
mirturing  place. 

^ Britan’s  juirpose  in  coming  was  to  free  himself  from 
e conflicting  ecclesiasticnl  forces  in  England.  They  had 
pressed  in  upon  him  from  all  sides,  neutralizing  every  effort 
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he  might  make  to  become  a recognized  factor  in  the  control- 
ling  power  of  his  native  land.  Persecution  had  been  his  lot.  j 
llestrictions  and  impediments  had  been  thrown  about  activi-  * 
ties  engaged  in  for  conscience  sake. 

From  a social  system,  so  hostile  to  their  ideals,  they  had 
now  turned  to  build  up  one  of  their  own. 

They  established  the  township  method  of  government, 
which  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic demands.  Common  dangers  and  hardships,  a com- 
mon religion  and  aspirations  had  firmly  united  them  with 
bonds  of  mutual  sympathy.  This  called  for  a society  inti-  < 
mate,  and  absolutely  informal.  On  the  economic  side,  phys-  i 
ieal  conditions  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  employ  the  ! 
highest  form  of  industrial  cooperation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  I 
necessaries  of  life.  The  stony  soil  had  to  bo  aided  in  its-  j 
efforts  to  furnish  food,  by  the  briny  deep.  The  producer  * 
was  obliged  to  come  into  a close  relationship  with  the  finisher.  ' 
Under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  nature  no  man  could 
live  unto  himself  at  Plymouth.  But  Plymouth  lived  unto 
itself.  From  the  very  first  we  see  a colony  daily  striving  to 
become  less  and  less  dependent  upon  the  outside  world.  ‘ 
With  this  ideal  the  movement  was  started  which  has  made 
Xew  England  the  manufacturing  model  of  the  world.  It  ' 
helped  to  foster  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  ’tis  true,  but  this 
was  necessary  for  the  highest  development  of  the  Puritan  i 
character. 

Again,  the  little  colony  was  at  all  times  in  danger  of  at- 
tack from  hostile  Indians.  The  forces  of  nature,  the  cold  ' 
and  the  blizzards,  the  wild  beasts,  all,  seemed  to  combine 
against  them.  This  trained  them  in  alertness,  courage  and 
military  tactics,  attributes  so  valuable  to  pioneers. 

In  such  a system  where  every  man  stands  shoulder  to  ^ 
shoulder,  and  in  no  other,  can  flourish  the  spirit  of  true  do*  ' 
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mocracy;  democracy  that  is  intelligent,  democracy  that  is 
for  the  masses. 

This  state  of  constant  social  contact  intensified  the  need, 
and  stimulated  the  desire  for  a high  mental  development,  at 
the  same  time  making  them  easy  of  realization.  For  a good 
educational  system  under  these  conditions  is  not  difficult  to 
form.  Thus  those  keen  intellects  and  prodigious  minds  did 
not  pass  away  with  the  passing  of  the  old  stock,  but  lived  to 
he  handed  down  through  the  following  generations.  For 
centuries  jSTew  England  continued  the  birthplace  of  great  in- 
tellects, and  educational  movements.  Old  Harvard  stands, 
a noble  example  of  the  latter.  With  its  foundations  laid 
under  such  favorable  auspices,  its  walls  reared  in  such  an 
intellectual  atmosphere,  its  policies  shaped  to  massive  ideals, 
its  whole  existence  the  fruit  of  one  spontaneous  effort  of  the 
masses,  how  could  the  institution  have  played  a less  distinc- 
tive part  than  it  has  in  moulding  the  thought,  and  directing 
the  footsteps  of  a nation  ? 

Their  religion.  Can  it  be  described.  It  was  not  a sepa- 
rate institution.  It  breathe<l  through  and  was  a part  of 
everything  they  possessed.  For  them  the  truth  of  conviction 
l^^y  in  the  application  of  it.  Christianity  was  not  a scheme 
to  be  studied,  but  a mode  of  life  to  be  lived ; not  a mere 
abstraction  to  engross  the  mind,  but  a living  corporal  thing 
that  carried  on  its  existence  in  everything  related  to  man. 
Hie  miraculous  was  not  impossible,  but  was  present  in  every 
phenomenon  of  nature.  All  fortunes  and  misfortunes  which 
men  are  heir  to,  were  but  direct  revelations  from  the  sources 
of  Divinity  itself.  The  forces  of  God  and  of  the  devil  were 
111  eternal  conflict  all  about  them.  !Man  to  be  saved  must 
also  enter  into  the  fight. 

Follow  their  inner  history  from  the  compact  made  ju.«t  be- 
fore the  eventful  landing,  to  the  end  of  the  colonial  period, 
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and  you  will  witness  a constant,  intense  struggle  for  indi- 
vidual salvation.  Xot  a struggle  of  the  soul  alone  but  of 
every  mental  and  physical  faculty  of  the  human  body. 
Through  it  all  is  a dogged  disr<^rd  of  happiness,  of  human 
desires  and  needs.  And  here  in  the  realm  of  their  religion 
will  bo  found  the  root  of  the  Puritan  ideal.  It  was  a reli- 
gion of  justice,  not  of  mercy  and  tenderness.  A religion  not 
to  comfort,  nor  to  soothe  into  effeminate  sentimentality. 
Not  a religion  of  pastimes  nor  of  pleasures,  nothing  of  the 
beautiful  there,  only  a frown  of  condemnation  and  a stern 
call  to  duty.  A religion  for  the  strong  which  made  them 
stronger.  A religion  upon  which  their  political  institutions 
were  based,  from  which  their  educational  activities  sprung, 
on  which  the  administration  of  their  laws  was  dependent,  by 
which  their  family  life  was  kept  ideally  pure  and  simple, 
through  which  an  intellectual  supremacy  was  attained  and 
held  for  centuries,  a religion  which  bowed  the  knee  to  no 
man,  and  knew  no  ruler  but  Almighty  God.  This  was  his 
religion,  and  this  was  his  contribution  to  the  nation.  In  this 
was  embodied  that  which  moulded  to  a great  extent  the 
character  of  pure  democracy. 

Bearing  still  in  mind  the  Puritan  and  his  characteristics, 
let  us  study  Virginia  and  its  people. 

A rumor  had  spread  itself  through  all  England  that  a 
wondrous  land  lay  far  to  the  West.  There  the  bounties  of 
l^lother  Nature  were  spread  unguarded  over  a vast  domain 
and  man  to  enjoy  them  had  but  to  reach  forth  his  hand  and 
pluck. 

At  the  sound  of  this  magic  story  the  laborer  held  sus- 
pcnde<l  his  ax  in  midair  and  listened,  the  hardy  adventurer 
in  the  .seaport  tavern  cea.sed  to  be  cbamied  by  the  tinkle  of 
the  glass,  and  caught  fleeting  glimpses  of  heroic  dee<ls  and 
gleaming  gold  nug^ts.  The  merry  young  esquire  thought 
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of  fame  and  romance  to  be  obtained,  and  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  prestige  rubbed  their  chins  in  silent  meditation. 
Great  audiences  sat  in  the  playhouses  and  saw  in  miniature 
the  land,  its  riches,  its  people,  heard  it  related,  ‘"^gold  is  more 
plentiful  there  than  copper  is  with  us.  All  their  dripping 
pans  are  of  pure  gold.  All  the  chains  with  which  they 
chain  u]>  their  streets  are  of  massy  gold ; and  for  rubies  and 
diamonds,  they  go  forth  and  gather  them  on  the  seashore  to 
hang  on  their  children’s  coats.  Besides  there  we  shall  have 
no  more  law  than  conscience,  and  not  too  much  of  either.” 

This  wonderful  land  was  Virginia,  and  can  you  marvel 
that  those  who  wore  in  quest  of  wealth,  romance  and  adven- 
ture, sought  its  shores  ? 

Their  disappointments  are  an  old,  old  story.  There  was 
wealth  to  be  got,  but  by  the  toil  of  the  hand  and  the  sweat  of 
the  brow.  It  had  to  be  wrung  from  the  soil,  and  from  the 
forests  and  streams.  It  did  not  take  England  long  to  put 
away  the  visionary  gleam  of  nuggets  and  look  at  the  couu- 
try’s  possibilities  with  a more  sober  view. 

Accordingly  England  began  to  disgorge  herself  of  her  su- 
perfluous laboring  classes,  and  land  them  in  Virginia.  The 
criminals  and  the  undesirables  Avere  also  to  a great  extent 
planted  ujion  the  wild  shores,  but  under  projwr  restraint, 
most  of  them  being  forced  to  a state  of  temporary  servitude 
until  their  transportation  exjieiises  should  be  worked  out,  or 
until  their  licliavior  warranted  their  freeiloin.  Thus  the 

l>opulation  soon  beenmo  cosinojwlitan  in  character  if  not  in 
race. 

1 he  jihysical  conditions  of  the  country  made  it  necessary 
for  the  colonies  to  become  widely  scattered  in  order  to  obtain 
the  required  food  supjily.  Tobacco  came  to  lie  the  staple 
crop.  It  )jn,|  to  l)(i  produced  on  a large  scale  to  make  it  pay. 
^^uly  the  higher  class  of  inliabitanhs  were  able  to  obtain  the 
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necessary  lands.  This  forced  the  lower  class  to  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  upper  for  employment.  Owing  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  lack  of  capital,  the  entire  energy  of  the 
colony  was  turned  to  production.  Manufacturing  was  at- 
tempted only  on  a very  small  scale.  Accordingly  this  left 
a plentiful  supply  of  labor  to  the  planter,  which  caused  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  their  plantations.  They  endeavored 
to  have  their  farms  upon  some  navigable  'water  course  as 
transportation  overland  on  account  of  the  lack  of  roads  was 
highly  unsatisfactory. 

These  two  causes  resulted  in  an  ever  widening  breach  be^ 
tween  individuals.  A system  highly  feudal  in  its  nature 
sprang  up.  The  planters  became  aristocratic  in  character. 
A formal  society  of  the  wealthier  class  was  established. 
Their  old  cavalier  instincts,  separated  from  the  neutralizing 
forces  which  had  opposed  them  in  England,  became  stronger 
and  stronger.  The  love  of  pleasure,  a wild  untrammeled 
freedom,  a defiant  spirit  of  independence,  all,  asserted  them- 
selves. Can  we  call  it  democracy?  Democracy  is  for  the 
masses.  This  was  for  individuals.  We  will  call  it  individ- 
ual democracy,  which  suggests  admirably  the  character  of 
the  old  Virginian  planter.  This  individualism  was  inten- 
sified by  the  introduction  of  slavery,  which  strengthened  the 
oundations  under  the  gilded  fabric  of  aristocracy,  and  made 
more  degrading  the  low  forms  of  labor. 

The  Virginian  was  not  remarkable  for  depth  of  mind  and 
groat  learning.  Education  he  did  not  consider  to  bo  a nec- 
essary element  in  the  making  of  an  individual  or  a nation. 
The  pleasures  he  enjoyeil  could  be  appreciated  without  it. 
Ilis  business  was  of  such  a nature  as  not  to  demand  it,  Ilis 
society  founded  on  the  old  chivalric  ideas  required  etiquette 
and  wit,  but  not  learning.  The  plantation  method  made  it 
practically  impossible  to  provide  for  a system  of  education. 
So  this  symbol  of  civilization  was  sadly  neglected. 
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racy  to  thrive,  ’tis  true.  But  the  very  diversity  of  its  ele- 
ments tended  to  defeat  its  own  purposes.  Xo  particular  ideal 
could  attain  prominence,  no  specific  type  could  rule.  As  a 
result  no  great  national  impulses  were  cradled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  conclusion  wo  may  observe,  that  only  those  ideals  and 
characteristics  which  become  thoroughly  developed  by  the 
absence  of  all  neutralizing  forces,  have  been  decisive  in  shap- 
ing the  nation’s  policies* 
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By  Rob  Roy. 


It  was  the  night  before  the  Logic  examination.  There 
\yere  only  two  or  three  lights  in  the  donnitory.  But  the 
little  alarm  clock  on  the  mantle  of  number  9 ticked  on 
steadily  and  grinned  at  the  stoojxxl  shoulders  of  four  pro- 
crastinators. 

Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho.  Let’s  stop  this  business,”  said  Xeill 
Alford,  as  he  threw  his  Logic  book  on  the  table. 

I don’t  know  a thing  about  this  stuff,  but  I am  ready  to 
stop,  too,  yawned  Bob,  as  he  carefully  turned  domi  the  cor- 
ner of  a leaf  and  closed  his  book. 

Boys,  I just  can’t  stop  yet,”  snapped  out  Bill,  whose 
pa(  was  fast  turning  bald  from  overstudy,  as  he  closed  his 

Pjes  and  began  to  mumble:  “Barbara,  celarent,  darii ” 

Cut  it  out.  Bill.  ^ ou  will  kill  your  fool  self  studying, 
ou  have  the  b(K)k  memorized  now.  Let’s  have  one  of  Bob’s 
ns.  Gi\e  us  a niaddog  talc.  Bob.  To-night  is  a pretty 
wa^ds^™'^  campus  said  “Shorty”  Ed- 

'»o  can  gel.  Besidoa  I don't 

arc  o hear  any  of 

mg  slightly,  as  ho  reached  for  his  hat. 

cl,i'J’'“,‘’“  ’■  Mows,  did  von  see  that 

'»  ttitlt 
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‘‘Well,  since  Bill  consents,  I’ll  give  it  to  you.  You  knowl 
I live  on  a farm  do\vn  in  Columbus  County.  One  Juiie,V 
about  two  years  before  I came  to  college,  I went  from  the  1 
field  to  the  house  to  get  a drink  of  water.  While  I was 
drinking,  a little  negro  girl,  about  ten  years  old,  who  lived'; 
on  the  place,  came  running  around  the  corner  of  the  house,' 
screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice: 

“ ‘Dad’s  killin’  mammy.  Dad’s  killin’  mammy.’ 

“ ‘What’s  that  ? What’s  that  V said  papa,  as  he  rushec 
out  of  the  house.  ‘Run,  son.  Run.  I’ll  follow  as  fasi 
as  I can.’ 

“Excited  to  death,  I started  at  full  tilt.  In  my  hurry  . 
forgot  to  get  the  gun,  so  I grabbe<l  an  old  shovel  handle 
which  was  leaning  against  the  garden  fence.  In  a few 
minutes  I w'as  nearing  ilike  lA^ach’s  house,  which  was  aboui 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  home.  .lust  as  I turned  the  cornei 
of  Mike’s  garden  I saw  him,  with  an  ax  in  his  hand,  chas 
ing  his  wife  around  the  hut.” 

‘“Tx)rd  help  me!  Save  me,  Mr.  Xeilll’  screamed  th( 
woman,  as  she  stumbled  into  the  house.  I 

I hurried  to  the  door,  looked  in,  and  there  Ixjfore  me| 
boys,  was  the  most  blood-curdling  sight  that  I have  even 
seen.  (Neill  trembled  violently),  ilike  had  burst  open  hiSj 
wife’s  skull,  the  woman  was  lying  flat  on  the  floor,  and  the 
man’s  bare  foot  was  resting  on  his  wife’s  bloody,  shattered 

ead.  ^ The  murderer  then  turned  his  head  toward  the  doorj^ 
and  his  eyes,  glittering  like  a mad  boar’s,  apjieared  as 
as  grass.  I pulled  the  door  shut  just  as  the  negro  lung<?4^ 
lis  hea\y  form  against  it.  I knew  that  I could  pull  hard*’'' 
t lan  he,  liecause  I had  hold  of  the  piece  of  chain  that 
o\er  the  staple — the  door  locked  on  the  outside — and  he  1*"*^^ 
only  the  wooden  latch  to  pull  by.  I hcanl  the  latch  tear 
so  r felt  temporarily  safe,  unless  he  would  go  to  the 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hut,”  1 
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“Why  didn’t  you  turn  loose  and  run  ?”  asked  Bill. 

“Kun?  Why  I might  as  well  have  run  from  a reindeer 
as  from  Mike.  I was  not  looking  for  a fight,  either,  be- 
cause I knew  that  I could  do  nothing  with  a shovel  handle 
against  a desperate  man  with  an  ax.  I motioned  and  hol- 
lowed at  pa])a  to  go  back.  This  seemetl  to  infuriate  the  ras- 
cal all  the  more.  He  throw  his  shoulder  four  or  five  times 
against  the  door  and  each  time  I could  hear  the  planks 
j split.  At  this  moment  something  seized  my  trouser  leg.  I 
j looked  down  and  saw  that  a big,  knotty,  black  band  had 

j reached  through  the  cat  hole.  1 knew  that  by  pulling  down 

there  the  negro  could  jerk  off  the  hinges;  so  I jumped,  tore 
^ my  cotton  trouser-leg  off  at  the  knee,  and  hit  the  grit  for  all 
I was  worth.  It  seemed  that  1 could  feel  the  man’s  hand 
] S''ipping  my  shoulder.  I never  lookeil  back  until  I turned 
the  corner  at  homo.  To  my  surprise  and  delight  }klike  was 
not  in  sight. 

When  1 stumhled  into  the  piazza,  all  the.  women  folks 
W’ere  scared  half  to  death,  IxH’ause  jiapa  had  told  them  of 
the  trouble. 

Neill,’  said  papa,  ‘I’ll  stay  here  with  the  women.  ^ on 
take  your  gun  and  go  around  and  get  up  a crowd.  We  shall 
have  to  shoot  that  scoundrel.’ 

In  a short  time  I had  collected  aliout  a dozen  men,  armr<l 
with  everything  from  pitchforks  to  shotguns. 

Although  it  was  about  half  ])ast  eleven,  liefore  eating 
dinner  we  started  for  :M ike’s  house.  We  divideil  ourselves 
into  four  squads  and  came  uj)  to  the  house  from  all  sides. 

ith  co<;ke<l  guns  five  of  us  entered  the  cabin.  The  woman's 
bod\  was  stretched  out  before  us,  but  in  worse  condition  than 
when  I had  left  it.  The  right  arm  had  Wn  torn  off  at  the 
shoulder,  and  was  lying  on  the  hearth,  a few  yards  away. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  nose  and  right  ear  had  Iteen  chewe<l  off. 
T he  top  of  the  skull  had  been  crushed  in  and  a large  puddle 
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of  blood  was  on  the  floor.  I looked  at  the  men  with  me. 
They  were  as  pale  as  death. 

“ ‘A  hellish  deed,’  from  Dan  McQueen,  were  the  only 
words  spoken. 

“We  then  looked  in  the  loft,  up  the  chinmey,  under  the 
bed  and  in  every  conceivable  hiding  place  in  the  little  one- 
room  hut.  But  ilike  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

“ ‘Here  he  is,’  said  Ben  McGirt,  who  was  lying  on  the 
ground  peering  under  the  house.  ‘Xo.  What  is  that  ?’ 


“I  looked  under  the  house,  and  backed  up  against  the 
chimney  was  the  little  negro  girl  who  had  brought  us  the 
news. 

Come  out,  Amy,’  I said.  ‘We  are  not  going  to  bother 
you.’  The  dusty  little  thing  came  crawling  out.  ‘Where 
is  your  daddy,  Amy  ?’  I asked. 

“ ‘I  dunno,  sir,’  she  whimpered. 

“ ‘Xow  be  smart,  Amy,  and  tell  us  where  your  daddy  went 
after  he  beat  your  mammy,’  I coaxed. 

“ ‘He  went  toward  der  Goose  Pond.  Adder  you  leff  he 
tried  to  beat  me  and  I crawled  unner  der  house.’ 

“One  of  the  men  went  with  the  kid  up  to  our  house,  and 
the  rest  of  us  started  toward  the  Goose  Pond.  Sure  enough, 
in  the  deep  sand  could  be  made  out  Mike’s  big,  barefoot 
rack.  But,  evidently,  he  had  not  run,  for  it  seemeil  that  ho 
had  taken  unusually  short  steps.  The  tracks,  howev  er,  were 
soon  lost  in  the  leaves  and  straw  of  the  near-by  wood.” 

en  "ept  joining  us  and  in  less  than  an  hour  there  wore 
over  thirty  men  in  the  crowd.  Well,  we  scourer!  the  wo.h1s 
and  fields  until  sundown,  but  not  a sign  of  Mike  did  we  fiinb 
ere  was  such  an  excitement  create<l  about  the  murder 
that  all  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  were  detennined  for 
u ' together  in  the  same  house  for  the  night. 

^ n(  t oiigh  some  of  the  young  bullies  were  a little  extrav- 
agant with  their  boasts,  I think  that  most  of  the  men  wore 
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ready  to  consent  to  this  scheme.  They  came  over  home 
that  night,  and  I expect  that  there  were  about  fifty  of  us  in 
one  room — kids,  women,  men  and  all. 

“ ‘Here,  men  ! This  is  all  foolishness,’  said  Deputy  Sheriff 
John  McLean.  ‘Come  on,  Kate.  Let’s  go  home.’ 

“ ‘No,  we’ll  not,  either,’  answered  his  beloved  wife,  who 
always  got  under  the  bed  when  a bat  entered  the  room. 
‘There’s  not  a person  going  out  of  this  room  to-night.’ 

“So  we  sat  around  on  chairs,  beds  and  the  floor,  talking 
about  the  crops  and  thinking  about  the  negro  until  the  old 
clock  banged  out  twelve. 

“ ‘What’s  that  V came  from  several,  while  everything  be- 
came as  quiet  as  death.  On  the  steps  were  heard  the  regular 
‘flap,  flap,  flap’  of  bare  feet.  Every  man  got  his  gun  ready. 
The  intruder  walked  heavily  across  the  piazza  toward  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  we  w’erc  huddled. 

‘You  fool  women  get  away  from  the  door  so  we  can 
shoot,’  stormed  papa,  just  as  a heavy  weight  from  the  out- 
side crashed  against  the  door.  Another  blow  from  without 
and  !Miko  Leach  rushed  into  the  room,  knocked  down  half  a 
dozen  women  and  kids  and  fell  uixm  the  floor,  dead.” 

For  a few  minutes  all  was  silent  in  number  9 of  the  Dor- 
mitory Building. 

And  what  was  the  matter  ? Did  you  all  shoot  him  (” 
whispered  Bob. 

“Yes.  Papa  shot  him  just  as  he  entereil.  He  was  suffer- 
ing from  hydrophobia,”  continued  Neill.  “The  little  girl, 
Amy,  told  us  that  her  father  had  lieen  bitten  by  his  dog  which 
had  died  about  two  weeks  before  this.  The  dog  was  dug  up, 
and  its  head,  though  badly  decomposed,  was  sent  off  and  rabies 
was  found.” 

“Bill,  since  T room  so  far  off,  and  since  it  is  so  late,  may  I 
‘hunk’  with  you  and  Boh  to-night?”  asked  “Shorty”  Edwards, 
the  braggart. 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY 


By  Tambourinb. 

The  golden  leaves  of  autumn  fall, 

The  twilight  skies  are  flushing  gray, 

But  Nature’s  throbbing  heart  and  all 
Prepare  for  thee,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Around  the  hearth  of  dear  old  home 
The  loved  ones  wait  for  you  and  me. 

And  thoughts  of  sadness  now  have  flown 
And  those  of  gladness  make  them  free. 

The  harvest  field  is  cold  and  bare. 

The  things  around  may  now  look  sad. 

But  let  us  throw  aside  our  care. 

Thanksgiving  comes:  rejoice!  be  glad! 

Let  all  Yvith  joy  their  anthems  sing 
To  God  and  all  Ilis  wondrous  ways! 

Let  all  for  life  and  everything 

That  Day  the  God  of  nation’s  praise ! 
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A MAMMOTH  CAVE  IDYLL 


By  J.  B.  Eller. 


‘‘That  is  a true  story,  friend,  and  Carl  Douglas  has  sent 
nio  a Thanksgiving  turkey  every  year  since  it  hapi)ened.” 

Thus  concluded  ’Squire  Griffin’s  version  of  the  naming  of 
the  “Eridal  Chamber”  in  ilammoth  Cave.  I had  been  stop- 
ping with  the  “Squire”  for  several  days  and  having  just  re- 
turned from  a trip  to  the  cave,  which  was  situated  ouly  three 
miles  distance  from  the  Griffin  home,  was  sitting  under  a 
largo  shade  tree  in  the  front  yard  Avhen  !Mr.  Griffin  rode  up, 
alighted,  and,  hitching  his  large  bay  horse  to  a post  near  the 
gate,  walked  up  to  mo  with  a genial  air  of  genuine  Kentucky 
hospitality  and  opened  the  conversation  which  led  to  his 
story. 

“How  did  you  like  the  cave  ?”  he  began. 

“Exceedingly  well,”  I replieil. 

“What  route  did  you  take?”  he  continued. 

“The  Combination.” 

Wo  then  began  discussing  the  varioxis  places  of  interest  in 
the  cave,  esj)ecially  dwelling  uiwn  the  appropriateness  of  the 
names  of  “Echo  Eiver,”  “Fat  ]\ran’s  :\Iisery,”  “The  Bot- 
tomless Pit,”  and  the  various  chambers.  In  the  course  of 
our  conversation  I spoke  of  the  “Bridal  Chamber,”  at  the 
mention  of  which  iMr.  Griffin  evincotl  a dee]>er  interest  in 
the  subject  and  became  apparently  very  eager  to  acquaint  me 
with  some  facts  in  addition  to  those  which  I had  already 
learned  in  regard  to  this  underworld  of  wonders.  With  a 
certain  degree  of  animation  in  his  voice  he  asked: 

“Did  the  guide  toll  you  alwut  the  Covington  family  and 
the  naming  of  that  chamber?” 

“He  briefly  mentioned  the  naming  of  the  chamlx»r,”  I re- 
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plied,  “but  as  he  only  gave  enough  facts  to  arouse  my  curi- 
osity I would  be  delighted  to  hoar  the  full  story.” 

“I  will  sit  down,”  commented  the  ’Squire,  “for  that  story 
is  too  long  to  tell  standing.” 

He  sat  down  and  placing  his  chair  where  the  last  golden 
rays  of  a setting  sun  shone  full  in  his  face,  with  a gleam  of 
peculiar  satisfaction  beaming  in  his  eyes,  he  began : 

“In  his  day  Charley  Covington  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  farmers  in  Warren  County  and  prob- 
ably in  southern  Kentucky.  While  his  plantation  suffered 
considerably  during  the  war  of  the  sixties  it  escaped  many 
of  the  ravages  that  wasted  most  of  the  farms  in  this  section. 
When  the  war  closed  the  negroes  who  belonged  to  him  in 
slave  time,  preferring  their  old  master  to  freedom,  remained 
on  his  farm  and  it  was  but  a few  years  till  he  had  evervthin<» 
running  again  in  grand  style.  Everything  he  touched  seemed 
to  turn  to  money.  Ilis  cattle  were  of  the  very  best  breed ; 
his  sheep  and  hogs  held  a similar  distinction;  and  his 
blooded  horses  and  flne  mules  were  unsurpa.ssed  bv  those  of 
the  blue  grass.  In  fact,  his  large  farm,  situated  on  the  Glas- 
gow pike,  six  miles  oast  of  Bowling  Green,  producing  every 
kind  of  grain  and  hay  native  to  Kentucky,  was  the  pride  of 
this  section  and  knouTi  far  and  near.  Charley  Covington 
w'as  a farmer. 

“Besides  the  father  and  mother  there  were  in  the  Coving- 
ton family  two  boys  and  two  girls.  A happier  family  I 
have  never  seen.  Every  meml)er  seemed  inseparably  bound 
to  the  other  by  the  strongest  ties  of  human  affection,  and 
Charley  Covington  would  have  sacrificed  his  whole  posses- 
sions for  the  happiness  of  any  one  member  of  his  household. 
Justly  proud  of  the  distinction  he  held  in  bis  part  of  the 
State  ho  guarded  with  almost  jealous  vigilance  the  name 
Covington  which,  encircled  by  an  enviable  record,  had  hecn 
handed  down  to  him  by  a line  of  worthy  ancestors.  He  was 
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always  anxious  to  know,  in  his  own  words,  that  everything 
bearing  the  Covington  mark  was  the  real  thing,  without 
taint  or  counterfeit.’ 

‘'Of  the  two  girls,  Kate  and  Pearl,  Kate  was  the  older. 
A woman  more  worthy  of  the  distinction  which  her  women 
hold,  Keiituck}’^  has  never  produced.  In  her  community 
Kate  was  very  popular  and,  in  1873,  after  refusing  many 
desirable  offers,  she  married  Will  Wray,  who  came  to  this 
section  about  1870  with  letters  showing  him  to  belong  to  one 
of  the  best  families  of  Virginia.  For  awhile  the  young 
couple  were  ajtparently  very  happy.  Will  seemingly  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualities  of  a gentleman  and  before  marrying 
Kate  had  worked  himself  into  the  full  confidence  of  every 
one  in  the  entire  neighborhood.  Kot  long  after  the  wed- 
ding however,  trouble  visited  the  Covingtons.  In  the  first 
l)laee,  j\Irs.  Covington  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  soon 
died,  as  a result  of  which  Afr.  Covington,  who  was  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  prostrated  and  l)egan  rapidly  to  fail 
m health.  Six  months  later  Kate  was  attacked  by  a severe 
fever,  and  when  she  was  slowly  recovering  her  husband  took 
a fine  drove  of  ^^fr.  Covington’s  mules  to  Lexington,  sold 
them,  ]K)cketed  the  money,  and  finding  another  woman, 
skipped  the  country.  Hearing  of  this,  Kate  had  a relapse 
and  died  within  three  days.  These  misfortunes  coming  in 
such  hurried  succession  were  too  much  for  the  rapidlv  failing 
health  of  !Mr.  Covington  and  scarcely  had  two  months  passed 
iK'fore  he,  too,  was  on  his  deathl)ed.”  Here  the  ’Squire 
sighed  (lc'e])ly  as  jwndering  the  scenes  of  other  days,  and 
continued : 

“The  la.st  days  of  this  ])rou(l  old  man  were  filled  with 
much  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  younger  daughter.  The 
fate  of  Kate  was  constantly  haunting  him.  In  his  agonv  of 
mind  ho  decided  that  no  man  was  worthy  to  Ixwme  the  hus- 
band of  Pearl  and  in  his  expiring  moments  called  her  to  his 
l)edsido  and  said : 
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“ ‘Pearl,  I want  you  to  make  me  one  promise  before  I 
die,  and  I can  depart,  happy.’  ” 

“ ‘You  have  but  to  mention  it,  father,’  she  replied. 

“ ‘I  want  you  to  promise  that  you  will  never  marry  a man 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.’ 

“Pearl,  not  realizing  the  import  of  such  a weighty  prom- 
ise, granted  his  request,  and  with  her  words  of  assurance 
ringing  in  his  ears  Mr.  Covington  passed  to  his  reward. 

“This  triple  bereavement  weighed  very  heavily  upon 
Pearl,  and  for  awhile  it  seemed  that  she  could  not  reconcile 
herself  to  this  great  loss.  So  sad  did  she  grow  that  her  closest 
friends  became  anxious  and  her  brothers,  realizing  that 
something  must  bo  done,  decided  to  try  a change  of  scenery 
and  associations.  In  order  to  meet  this  decision  they  sent 
her  to  the  home  of  an  uncle  near  Lexington.  Xew  scenes, 
now  friends,  and  the  delightful  blue-grass  country  with  its 
good  roads  and  fast  horses  worked  the  desired  cure,  and  it 
was  not  many  months  until  Pearl  was  her  bright  and  happy 
self  again,  claiming  a large  host  of  friends  among  the  best 
people  of  Lexington.  So  well  did  she  like  her  new  home 
with  its  congenial  society  that  she  staye<l  with  her  uncle 
three  years,  during  this  time  being  justly  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  charming  girls  in  central  Kentucky. 

“That  Pearl  was  very  attractive  no  one  denied,  and  it  is 
nothing  but  natural  that  she  should  have  several  admirers. 
Indeed,  she  made  friends  of  all  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact. In  the  midst  of  her  jiopularity,  however,  she  carefully 
guarded  her  affections,  and  the  way  she  would  turn  down 
those  blue-grass  chaps  when  they  would  begin  to  get  serious 
looked  as  though  she  would  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  her 
promise  to  a dying  father.  Nevertheless,  trouble  did  come, 
and  I felt  partly  responsible  for  its  coming. 

“It  happened  that  1 was  at  lA'xington  in  school  at  that 
time,  and  among  my  be.st  friends  one  was  a Yankee,  Carl 
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Douglas.  Carl  was  a neat,  well-built  fellow,  had  plenty  of 
money,  and  made  good  marks  in  his  classes.  Seeing  me 
speak  to  Pearl  one  Sunday  at  church  he  expressed  a desire 
to  meet  her,  and  as  I hailed  from  her  part  of  the  State  and 
knew  the  family  well,  I took  him  around  to  the  home  of  her 
uncle  a few  evenings  later.  When  we  started  to  leave  Carl 
asked  if  he  might  call  again  and  of  course  Pearl  said  she 
woidd  be  delighted.  One  call  led  to  another  and  soon  they 
were  fast  friends.  From  the  very  beginning  Carl  was  in 
earnest.  Pearl’s  attitude  showed  that  she  like<l  him  better 
than  an  ordinary  admirer  but  I could  see  that  she  was  deter- 
mined not  to  get  too  serious.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
Carl  used  as  much  tact,  energy,  and  iwrseverance  in  his  love- 
making  as  an  ordinary  Yankee  does  in  a business  deal,  and 
almost  before  she  realized  it  he  had  won  Pearl’s  heart.  When 
ho  proj)oscd,  however,  she  admitte<l  that  she  cartxl  for  him 
but  told  him  jwsitively  that  she  would  never  marry  a man 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

“At  first  Carl  thought  he  would  soon  overcome  this  difB- 
culty.  In  this,  nevertheless,  he  was  very  much  mistaken. 
Ho  used  every  method  known  to  a resourceful  lover  to  con- 
vince her  that,  under  the  circumstances,  to  break  that  promise 
she  would  commit  no  wrong,  but  to  no  avail.  ‘I  will  never 
marry  a man  on  the  face  of  the  earth’  was  the  barrier. 

“When  in  June  Pearl  retiirned  to  her  home  and  Carl  with 
a <liploma  set  out  for  Blaine,  ho  admitted  that  he  was  baffleil. 
Ho  left  Lexington,  however,  with  an  avowal  uj>on  his  lips  that 
ho  would  s])end  the  boat  ])art  of  his  days  in  the  effort  to  de- 
feat that  promise. 

“Carl  took  great  delight  in  sight-seeing  and  when  leaving 
Lexington  told  me  that  he  intended  to  spend  several  months 
m travel  lx>fore  settling  down  to  work,  promising  to  keep 
me  informed  in  the  meantime  of  his  whereabouts.  True  to 
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his  word  ho  would  write  me  an  occasional  letter,  two  of  which 
wore  from  Bowling  Green,  both  telling  me  that  Pearl  was 
still  true  to  her  promise.  Thus  time  passed  until  about  the 
tenth  of  iSTovember  I received  a letter  which  was,  indeed,  a 
very  pleasant  surprise.  In  this  letter  dated  from  Denver, 
Colorado,  Carl  told  me  that  since  leaving  college  he  had  vis- 
ited Niagara  Falls,  Yellowstone  Park,  Yosemite  Valley,  and 
Pike’s  Peak  and  that  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  spend  a few 
days  with  me  and  visit  ilammoth  Cave.  Sure  enough,  three 
days  later  he  arrived,  and  early  the  following  morning  we 
started  for  the  Cave. 

“We  were  in  the  best  of  spirits  as  we  entered  the  cave  that 
brisk  November  day,  and  I think  I have  never  seen  a man 
enjoy  natural  wonders  as  did  Carl  Douglas.  Nothing  passed 
his  keen  eye  unnoticed.  The  rough,  uneven  windings  of  the 
‘Corkscrew,’  the  calm,  weird,  yet  responsive  stillness  of 
‘Echo  Diver,  and  the  snake-like  curves  and  yawning- chasms 
of  ‘Fat  Man’s  ^lisery’  and  the  ‘Bottomless  Pit’  amused,  fas- 
cinated, and  thrilled  him,  but  it  was  the  decorations  of  a 
chamber  then  unnamed  and  a remark  of  the  guide  that  put 
Douglas  to  thinking  and  acting  in  a way  that  makes  Mam- 
moth Cave  the  key  to  this  story. 

“While  standing  in  the  last-named  chamber  the  guide  re- 
marked that  the  decorations  resembled  those  of  a bridal 
chamW.  Douglas  almost  leaped  into  the  air. 

“ ‘How  far  is  this  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  ?’  he 
eagerly  inquired. 

“ ‘Nearly  two  hundred  feet,’  answered  the  guide. 

“Douglas  scratched  his  head,  bit  his  lip  and  muttered 
‘simple.’ 

“During  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to  the  outer  world 
my  friend  was  indifferent  to  his  surroundings,  showing  but 
little  interest  in  anything  to  which  his  attention  was  called. 
When  Avo  reached  daylight  he  surprised  me  by  announcing 
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that  he  could  not  return  to  my  home  that  afternoon  but  would 
see  mo  a few  days  later.  Prevail  with  him  to  return  I 
could  not.  lie  had  made  a definite  decision  to  leave  and 
departed  that  afternoon  assuring  me  that  it  was  very  probable 
that  ho  would  return  in  the  course  of  a week  or  ten  days. 
Five  days  later  I was  more  surprised  to  receive  this  signifi- 
cant note  : 

Dear  Griffin: — I have  a surprise  in  store  for  you.  That  promise 
will  soon  bo  defeated.  I have  convinced  Pearl  that  to  marry  me  in  the 
Mammoth  Cave  she  will  not  marry  a man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We 
will  be  at  the  Cave  by  noon  Thanksgiving  Day.  I will  rely  on  your  hav- 
ing a Baptist  preacher,  proper  witnesses,  and  a marriage  license  awaiting 
my  arrival.  I will  settle  all  bills  when  I arrive. 

Your  old  friend,  Carl  Douglas. 

“The  mystery  of  his  hasty  departure  was  now  solved  and  I 
was  delighted  to  have  a part  in  the  final  triumph.  Xot  only 
did  I perform  the  duties  assigned  mo  but,  procuring  the  larg- 
est turkey  I could  find  in  the  neighborhood,  I had  a regular 
Thanksgiving  dinner  prepared  for  Carl  and  his  bride  in  the 
cave.  True  to  his  word  Carl  arrived  with  Pearl  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  standing  in  the  chamber  where  he  had  re- 
ceived his  inspiration  they  were  married  by  old  jiarson  Alex- 
ander and  took  their  seats  at  the  wedding  feast,  the  happiest 
couple  I have  ever  seen.” 

“And  that  is  why  they  call  that  room  the  ‘Bridal  Cham- 
ber ?’  ” I inquired. 

“Exactly  so,”  responded  the  ’Squire.  “They  come  from 
all  parts  of  Kentucky  to  get  married  in  there  now.  Douglas 
put  the  little  wheel  to  rolling  and  it’s  been  rolling  ever 
since.” 
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EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND  ORATORS 

By  J.  C.  Smith. 

Ill  discussing  this  subject  it  would  be  unjust  in  the  ex- 
treme to  ignore  absolutely  the  Puritan  clergymen  as  a class. 
In  fact  the  clergymen  were  the  only  public  speakers  of  this 
early  period  of  our  history ; and  these  devout,  stern,  and  as  a 
rule  highly  educated  men  laid  the  foundation  for  the  oratory 
of  the  American  Nation. 

Let  us  take  as  a representative  man  from  this  period  Jona- 
than Edwards.  He  was  by  far  the  most  acute  and  distin- 
guished thinker  that  colonial  New  England  produced.  Ilis 
extremely  high  forehead,  his  mild  meditative  eyes,  yet  a 
mouth  that  would  grace  any  lovely  woman,  distinguished 
him  as  the  saint  and  scholar.  His  famous  sermon,  “Sinners 
in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God”  in  its  terrible  sublinieness, 
could  hardly  be  termed  less  than  an  oration.  He  believed, 
with  the  majority  of  the  clergymen  of  his  time,  that  if  he 
could  not  lead  a man  the  way  he  wished  him  to  go,  the  best 
thing  to  do  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  was  to  scare 
him  to  death.  In  this  particular  sermon  this  is  forcibly 
exemplified.  Even  in  print  it  has  the  tendency  to  make 
cold  chills  run  down  your  back.  What  an  effect  it  must 
have  produced  when  uttered  with  all  the  eloquence  of  this 
mighty  man  of  God ! 

This  brings  us  to  the  Revolutionary  Period.  It  is  true  it 
took  men  to  fight  and  win  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  but 
the  question  naturally  arises:  WTiat  caused  these  men  to 
fight  ? What  caused  them  to  leave  their  ploughs  in  the  fields, 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  hazard  all  in  an  open  rebellion 
against  the  mother  country?  You  say  because  they  believed 
it  was  right.  But  what  convinced  them  that  they  were  in 
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the  right  ? The  orators  of  tho  Eevolution — behind  it  all 
was  the  oratory  of  these  noble,  fearless,  men.  There  were 
few  newspapers  and  poor  facilities  for  distributing  them, 
and  many  people  were  unable  to  read ; consequently,  it 
rested  upon  tho  shoulders  of  these  orators  to  convince  men 
by  the  power  of  speech  that  it  was  right  to  fight  this  war, 
that  “taxation  without  representation”  was  totally  unjust, 
and  to  keep  from  being  slaves  they  must  defend  their  rights. 
The  result  of  their  efforts  has  given  us  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  has  perpetuated  our  nation  and  has  earned  for  it 
the  name  of  “the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

New  England  being  tho  center  of  civilization  in  America, 
naturally  New  Englanders  did  the  majority  of  this  all  im- 
portant work  of  this  period. 

J ames  Otis,  of  ]\Iassachusetts,  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
Revolutionary  orators  and  a lawyer  of  no  mean  ability.  He 
held  the  official  position  of  advocate-general  to  the  Crown, 
which  was  hostile  to  the  colonial  interests ; but  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  choose  his  course  he  resigned  his  position  and 
threw  his  whole  time  and  talent  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 
He  uphold  their  rights  in  such  clear,  concise,  and  j>ersuasive 
language  that  he  has  been  called  a “flame  of  fire.”  Unfortu- 
nately practically  all  his  sjweches  were  destroyed  by  fire  and 
all  we  have  with  which  to  judge  his  ability  are  his  masterful 
speeches  against  tho  Writs  of  Assistance  and  the  Stamp  Act, 
in  which  ho  convinces  his  hearers  of  the  absolute  unjustness 
of  these  laws.  Ills  speeches  are  clear-cut,  logical,  and  to  the 
point  and  did  mneh  to  insure  the  repeal  of  these  laws. 

John  Adams  was  more  of  a scholar  and  thinker  than  an 
orator;  yet  he  ap^ieared  with  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  Rritish  soldiers  and  with  James  Otis  against  the 
Stamp  Act.  He  was  very  patriotic  and  whatever  he  did 
it  was  done  believing  it  was  for  the  l>est  interest  of  the 
American  colonics,  yet  at  times  his  actions  were  miscon- 
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strued  by  come  iieojile.  lie  later  became  President  of  the 
United  States  and  has  the  distinction  of  veritably  ruining 
his  party  by  the  '‘Alien  and  Sedition  Law.”  Just  here  it 
would  bo  well  to  mention  the  imaginary  speech  of  John 
Adams  delivered  in  182 G by  Daniel  Webster.  lie  imajciiies 
that  John  Adams  delivered  this  speech  in  favor  of  adoptinjr 
the  Declaration  of  Indejiendence.  It  shows  that  Webster 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ability  of  the  man  and  the 
speech  is  very  much  like  the  work  of  Adams  in  spirit  and  in 
style. 

Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1763  and 
made  a marked  success  as  a lawyer  in  spite  of  his  precarious 
state  of  healtln  His  speeches  are  characteristic  of  the  time 
in  which  ho  lived.  They  are  full  of  intense  enthusiasm  but 
would  not  be  considered  good  taste  in  modem  times.  He 
was  criticised  for  defending  the  British  soldiers  in  1770  but 
he  did  so  from  strictly  a sense  of  professional  duty,  and  we 
of  this  generation  base  our  estimate  of  his  powers  upon  this 
very  action. 

In  Joseph  Warren  we  have  an  orator  who  was  neither  a 
lawyer  nor  a statesman.  He  was  a practicing  physician 
from  1759  until  he  was  called  upon  to  shoulder  arms  for  the 
defense  of  his  country.  Ho  not  only  had  a firm  conviction 
and  let  it  be  known  but  was  willing  to  back  it  up  by  fighting 
and  dying  nobly  in  his  country’s  cause.  His  speech  on 
“Constitutional  Liberty  and  Arbitrary  Power”  is  really  a 
masterpiece.  He  appealed  to  the  people  of  Boston  in  such  a 
forceful  manner,  with  such  clear-cut  logic,  that  their  souls 
were  stirred  to  action  and  we  proudly  ntimber  him  among 
our  heroic  dead. 

I he  college-bred,  learned  and  influential  business  man, 
John  Hancock,  was  also  an  orator  of  note.  He  was  a man 
of  vast  wealth  and  important  business  connections,  vet  mod- 
est, just  and  generous,  therefore  popular.  He  delivered  a 
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speech  on  “The  Boston  Massacre”  that  had  much  to  do  with 
compelling  the  English  to  withdraw  their  unwelcome  and 
hated  troops  from  the  city  of  Boston.  He  convinced  the 
people  of  Boston  that  unless  these  troops  be  removed  their 
lives  were  in  jeopardy,  their  families  in  danger,  their  liberty 
ready  to  vanish  from  them  forever. 

In  spite  of  his  physical  weakness  and  his  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness, Samuel  Adams  became  a peer  among  the  orators 
of  this  period.  It  was  his  patriotic  zeal,  the  momentum  of 
the  occasion  that  enabled  him  to  overcome  these  weaknesses 
and  by  his  famous  speech  on  “American  Independence”  gain 
the  name  of  “Father  of  the  American  Revolution.”  This 
speech  was  delivered  less  than  a month  after  the  Declaration 
had  been  signed.  The  war  was  on  them,  the  fatal  step  had 
been  taken  and  it  was  win  or  die.  IIow  well  did  he  express 
the  sentiment  of  the  times  in  these  words! — "The  period, 
countrymen  is  already  come.  The  calamities  were  at  our 
doors.  The  rotl  of  oppression  was  raised  over  us.  We  were 
roused  from  our  slumbers,  and  may  we  never  sink  into  repose 
until  wo  can  convey  a clear  and  undisputed  inheritance  to  our 
posterity.” 

Without  much  exaggeration  we  may  attach  to  him  the  cog- 
nomen of  the  Patrick  Henry  of  the  North. 
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PIGGIE’S  REVENGE 


By  R.  P.  McC. 


The  Lambda  Phi  Alpha  Dramatic  Club  was  holding  an 
executive  session.  It  was  evidently  a session  of  no  slight  im- 
portance, for  it  was  held  in  Pink  McQuire’s  room,  away  up  in 
the  turret  of  the  East  Dorm,  and  Pink  himself  was  guarding 
the  door  with  his  life  and  an  empty  pickle  bottle.  Soaphead 
Protzman  jiresided  from  Pink’s  window  seat,  his  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds  of  football  brawm  being  not  readilv  ac- 
commodated in  any  of  the  uncertain  chairs.  A delightful 
haze  filled  the  room,  emanating  mostly  from  Biscuit  Martin’s 
surreptitious  cigar.  The  debate  now  raging  was  due  to  the 
nomination  of  Piggie  Ringer  to  meml)ership  in  the  Lambda 
Phi  Alpha.  Piggie’s  dramatic  talent  was  exceedingly  slight, 
but  his  aspirations  were  immense.  lie  had  prevailed  uimn 
the  reluctant  Hongkong  Wilson  to  present  his  name. 

Biscuit  ^lartin  led  the  opposition.  He  turned  loose  his 
oratory  against  Piggie,  and  likewise  against  any  member  so 
unworthy  as  to  nominate  such  a person.  Hereupon  Hong- 
kong, taking  this  as  a personal  insult,  preparetl  to  wipe  out 
the  insult  and  Biscuit  too,  but  Soaphead  interfere<l.  Then 
Hongkong  statcxl  that  he  had  placed  Piggie’s  name  before  the 
society  lx!cause  he  was  under  something  of  a financial  obliga- 
tion to  Piggie.  Whereupon  Biscuit  stormed. 

“Are  we  to  allow  the  sacre<l  name  of  Lambda  Phi  Alpha 
to  be  dragged  in  the  mire?”  he  declaimed.  ‘‘Shall  we  suf- 
fer such  a putrescent  piece  of  humanity  as  Piggie  Ringer  to 
continue  in  his  nefarious  work  ? (As  Biscuit  was  quoting 
almost  verbatim  the  W’ords  of  the  hero  in  the  last  melodrama 
tho  l)oys  cheered  long  and  lustily.)  ‘‘Think  how  Pigjrie 
would  look  on  tho  stage,”  he  wont  on,  his  eloquence  for  tho 
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nonce  deserting  him.  “Besides,  he  ain’t  no  accoimt  even  to 
pull  the  curtain.  This  is  a white  man’s  country,  and  Pig- 
gio’s  got  no  business  in  our  club,  anyhow.” 

Biscuit’s  last  argument  was  clearly  unanswerable,  and 
Piggio  by  a vote  of  fourteen  to  two  was  shut  out  from  his 
seventh  heaven.  This  important  matter  settled,  the  society 
proceeded  to  rehearse  their  next  production,  scheduled  to  be 
played  in  tbe  Hall  the  following  w^eek. 

This  })articular  play  was  Biscuit’s  masterpiece.  He  was 
cast  for  the  villain,  and  had  embellished  his  role  with  several 
unusual  stunts.  But  his  chef-d’oeuvre  was  in  the  third  act. 
Hero  Biscuit,  hidden  in  a barrel  in  deep  center,  overhears  the 
proposal  of  Hongkong  Wilson  as  Reginald  Grandicourt  to 
Pink  McQuire,  who,  as  Doris  [Montreson,  played  the  part  of 
the  ])erfect  lady.  The  scene  called  for  much  histrionic  ability, 
in  Biscuit’s  mind.  He  delighted  the  club  by  sticking  his 
head  just  over  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  then  hastily  pulling 
it  in  every  time  the  heroine  cast  a look  in  his  direction.  He 
wore  what  he  hojicd  was  an  expression  of  undying  hatred,  ac- 
quired after  long  and  faithful  practice  before  the  looking 
glass,  and  a close  observation  of  the  expression  of  all  the  vil- 
lains who  came  to  the  Gem  Theater. 

After  the  rehearsal  the  club  adjourned  on  motion  of  Dippy 
Lewis  to  watch  the  football  jiractice,  Hongkong  separated 
himself  from  the  others  and  made  a l)ee-line  for  Snook’s. 

“Cracky,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  his  lean  shanks  ambled 
across  the  cinder  ])ath,  “I’ll  have  a time  explaining  to  Piggie. 
Dod  gast  it,  why  did  I borrow  that  five-spot  from  him,  any- 
how ? flight  have  knowed  he’d  get  it  back  on  me,” 

Ten  minutes  later,  braced  by  the  vision  of  a couple  of  tall 
glasses  overflowing  wdth  sweetness,  Hongkong  gently,  very 
gently,  told  Piggie  the  failure  of  his  mission.  Pif^e’s  pug 
nose  tilted  dejectedly  downwards,  and  he  almost  forgot  to 
keep  one  eye  on  the  door — a precaution  necessary  l>ecause  of 
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a prejudice  existing  in  the  minds  of  certain  professors  of  the 
Fugby-Exeter  Preparatory  School. 

“No,”  Hongkong  was  saying,  “the  fellows  wouldn’t  have 
you.  It  was  Biscuit’s  fault,  though.  His  hot  air  had  ’em 
paralyzed,  I reckon.  But  brace  up,  Piggie,  maybe  you’ll 
have  another  chance.” 

But  Piggie  refused  to  be  comforted.  His  feet-  heat  a 
nervous  tattoo  on  the  rungs  of  the  high  stool  on  which  he  was 
perched,  and  his  queer  little  eyes  took  on  a far-away  look 
which  boded  no  good  to  the  eloquent  Biscuit. 

“Say,  Piggie,”  entreated  Hongkong,  “I  did  the  best  1 
could,  honest  injun;  but,  golly  whoppus,  I couldn’t  make  the 
fellows  elect  you.” 

“Umph,”  mumbled  Piggie,  between  gulps  from  his  glass. 
“See  here,  Hongkong,  how  about  that  V you  owe  me  (” 

“Well,”  placated  Hongkong,  “you  know  I’ll  give  it  back 
to  you  as  soon  as  I can  sell  my  share  in  the  A.  R.  F.  A.” 

Now  as  the  shares  of  the  A.  R.  F.  A.,  otherwise  the  Amal- 
gamated Rooster  Fighting  Association,  were  above  par,  and 
in  great  demand,  since  their  possession  enabled  the  owner  to 
attend  all  the  private  cock-fights  back  of  the  Gym  without 
any  extra  charge,  Piggie  should  have  been  satisfied.  But 
he  wasn’t.  The  Lambda  Phi  Alpha  had  probed  his  weak 
spot  with  no  tender  hand.  Like  the  heroes  of  old,  he  medi- 
tated revenge.  He  whirled  on  the  luckless  Hongkong. 

“Look  here,  when  do  you  fellows  give  your  next  jambo- 
ree?” he  interrogated  fiercely. 

“Next  Friday  night,  in  the  Hall,”  spluttered  Hongkong, 
who  had  swallowed  half  his  buffalo  sundae  in  his  confusion. 
“But  why  do  you  want  to  know  ?” 

“Scat !”  hissed  Joe,  the  soda  clerk.  The  boys  ducked  be- 
hind the  counter  and  .scuttled  out  the  back  way,  leaving  Joe 
to  remove  the  incriminating  glas.ses  and  face  the  portly  and 
incredulous  German  professor,  who  was  sure  he  had  seen  a 
couple  of  hoys  in  there. 
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As  Piggie  scaddec]  back  to  the  Donn  be  thought  to  him- 
self, “Oh  you  Damhda  Phi  Alpha,  j’ou  give  your  stunt  Fri- 
day night,  do  you?  Um,  that  gives  me  four  days.  Guess 
I’ll  just  take  a look  at  that  Hall.  And  Biscuit  crawls  in  a 
barrel  to  peep  through  the  bung-hole,  and  plays  the  villain 
does  he?  Well,  Biscuit,  I’ll  sure  help  you  to  astonish  that 
crowd  of  town  girls,  all  right.” 

Friday  night  came  at  last.  The  apprehensive  Hongkong 
was  reassured  when  Piggie  bought  a seat  in  the  balcony. 

“Piggie  must  have  got  over  his  bump  all  right,”  he  said  to 
Biscuit,  who  was  making  up  for  his  villainous  career. 

“Bother,  likewise  Blow,”  responded  Biscuit,  screwing  his 
face  into  a terrific  “Lay  on  ^Macduff”  expression,  and  care- 
fully shading  one  eyebrow,  “Biggie’s  all  wind,  anyhow.” 

The  first  act  was  a success.  The  house  applauded  lib- 
erally, and  the  actors  did  their  best.  Biscuit  discovered  Mary 
Thomas  in  the  pit,  and  beamed  on  her  gorgeously,  until  he 
remembered  his  role,  and  ^lary  sh^dy  beamed  back.  But  as 
the  second  act  went  on  a strange  pervading  odor  began  to 
advertise  its  presence.  “Goodness!  asafetida,”  murmured 
the  school  physician,  down  in  the  pit.  The  atmosphere  be- 
came decidedly  unsavory.  Only  the  hard  work  of  the  Lamb- 
da Phi  Aljdias  averted  a stonn. 

•lust  before  the  curtain  went  up  for  the  third  act  Piggie 
left  his  seat  for  a moment.  When  ho  returnc<l  the  restless 
and  complaining  audience  was  listening  to  Biscuit  as  ^lar- 
maduko  ^lushby  holding  forth  to  his  confederate,  the  ele- 
phantine Soaphead. 

“Aha !”  ho  hissed.  “They  will  soon  l)e  here,  entranced  in 
their  love.  Little  do  they  dream  that  I shall  overhear  their 
tender  conversation.  I must  have  Reginald’s  blood”  (which 
last  word  he  pronounced  “ber-lud.”) 

The  audience  aj)j)lauded  feebly ; the  asafetida  was  fast 
overpowering  them.  Soaphead  departed,  and  Biscuit  con- 
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cealed  himself  in  his  barrel  just  as  Eeginald  Grandcourt 
(alias  Hongkong)  and  Doris  Montreson  (alias  Pink)  strolled 
in. 

“How  sweet  and  heavenly  is  the  air  to-night!  dearest,” 
breathed  the  poetical  Eeginald. 

“Gee,  his  smeller  must  he  busted,”  shrilled  a small  boy 
from  the  gallery.  After  the  tumult  subsided,  E^uald  hur- 
ried on,  omitting  the  other  lines  concerning  the  fragrant 
night. 

“How  silent  it  is  here;  we  are  all  alone” — 

“Kerchow!”  interrupted  Biscuit  from  the  barrel.  The 
audience  sniggered.  Eeginald  went  on. 

“Surely  you  will  not  longer  refuse” — 

“Kerchow ! Kerchow !”  sneezed  the  luckless  Biscuit.  The 
snigger  increased  to  a giggle,  then  to  a tumult  of  uproarious 
laughter.  This  was  better  than  the  real  play.  The  gallery 
gods  howled  and  screamed  their  approval.  The  odor  of  asa- 
fetida  ever  became  stronger.  Eeginald  and  Doris  struggle*! 
desperately  to  get  a hearing. 

“Dearest,”  yelled  Eeginald,  “I  love — ” 

“Kerchow ! ! chahoo ! !”  sounded  from  the  barrel.  Biscuit 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  leaped  from  his  concealment, 
and  with  weeping  eyes  and  convulsive  features  stumbled  to 
the  footlights.  The  audience  was  rocking  in  spasms  of 
laughter.  Even  ^lary  Thomas  was  doubled  up. 

“T5y — ,”  began  Biscuit,  with  appropriate  gestures,  “the 
son  of  a gun  who  filled  my  barrel  full  of  cayenne  iK*pper  has 
got—” 

Blit  just  then  the  resourceful  Soaphead  charitably  drew 
the  curtain. 

1 he  next  afternoon  Dippy  Lewis  noticed  old  L'ncle  Joe 
working  in  the  furnace  room. 

“A\  hat’s  wrong,  Uncle?”  asked  Dippy. 

“Well,  Ik>ss,  I’d  shoh  like  ter  find  thet  smaht-aleck  what 
filled  mj’  furnace  full  of  dis  year  asafetidy.  so  I would,  sir.” 
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COULD  IT  ONLY  BE 


By  A.  Dekwood  Goee. 


If  some  lay  immortal  I could  siug, 

Caught  from  song  of  sylvau  muse’s  wing, 

And  ill  words  of  poets’  rhythmic  fire 
Pen,  or  play  its  notes  on  seraph’s  lyre. 

Life  itself  would  seem  a sweet,  sweet  song 
Full  of  love  to  me.  Could  visions  throng 
Past  in  endless  trains  from  glory  wrought 
And  restore  my  mind  to  childhood’s  thought 
Where  again  old  scenes  I might  behold. 

Such  as  airy  castles  bright  as  gold. 

Built  for  happy  children  by  Ilis  might ; 

I’eaked  with  spires,  like  snow  of  purest  white ; 
Placed  among  the  stars  which  shine  on  all 
Through  the  windows  arched  and  doorways  tall. 
Giving  gleams  of  where  I hojie  to  go 
Then  farewell  old  world  and  all  thy  show. 
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THE  CHIEF’S  BLUNDER 


By  Maes  Hall,  ’10. 

The  editor-in-chief  didn’t  attempt  to  hide  his  annoyance  at 
being  interrupted. 

“ J . Richard  Howell,”  he  read,  taking  the  card  which  the 
office-boy  handed  him.  “He  must  be  the  fellow  whom  Jones 
recommended  as  a good  man  to  help  on  that  municipal  graft 
story  we  are  working  up  for  the  Sunday  supplement.” 

The  chief  wrote  a few  words  on  the  back  of  the  card  and 
gave  it  to  the  boy. 

“Take  Mr.  Howell  up  to  the  city  editor’s  office  and  have 
him  present  this  card.” 

And  the  chief  proceeded  to  forget  everything  but  the  sen- 
sational story  to  be  printed  in  Sunday’s  issue,  a full  e.x- 
posuro  of  the  criminal  misuse  of  the  city’s  funds  by  the 
present  administration. 

With  half-closed  eyes  he  could  see  through  the  thin  lines  of 
smoke  that  curled  up  from  his  Habana,  groups  of  men  on 
every  street  corner  reading  the  startling  headlines  on  the 
Herald’s  first  page.  And  he  could  see  as  well  the  Times’ 
editors  gnashing  their  teeth  at  having  missed  such  a genuine 
“scoop.” 

The  office-boy  again  broke  into  his  dreams. 

“A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir.” 

The  chief  turned  just  as  the  caller  entered  his  private 
office. 

“Powell  is  my  name,”  said  the  stranger.  “T  have  come 
to  see  you  in  regard  to  some  special  work  Jones  said  you 
wished  mo  to  do.” 

“Glad  to  know  you,  !Mr.  Powell,”  answered  the  chief. 
“I’m  sorry  T was  unable  to  see  yon  when  you  called  a few 
moments  ago.  Have  you  Wn  up  to  see  the  city  wlitor  yet  f” 
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“But  I didn’t  call  a few  moments  ago,”  said  Powell. 
“What!” 

“Xor  have  I called  to  see  the  city  editor.  This  is  the 
first  time  I’ve  been  here  to-day.” 

It  w’as  the  chief’s  time  to  be  astonished.  If  this  was  the 
man  Jones  had  recommended,  w’ho  was  the  fellow  he  had 
engaged  to  work  up  the  story?  The  Times  people,  he  knew, 
suspected  them  to  he  working  on  something  sensational,  and 
perhaps  they  had  sent  this  man — 

“As  I said  before,”  continued  the  stranger, — 

But  the  chief  did  not  hear.  He  had  already  made  a dive 
for  the  telephone  and  was  ringing  furiously  for  the  city 
editor. 

“That  you  J amison  ?” 

“Did  you  put  a fellow  Powell  on  that  special  storv  to- 
day ?” 


“Xame  was  Howell  ? Well,  what  in  thunder  did  you  take 
him  in  for  ?” 


“I  told  you  to?  Of  course  I did,  but  you  ought  to  have 
kno^vn  that  the  man  wo  were  looking  for  was  named  Powell.” 

“What  can  wo  do  ? Why,  nothing  but  fire  him  quick.” 

“Why?  The  idea  of  asking  why!  Can’t  you  see  he  was 
sent  out  by  the  Times  people  to  get  next  to  our  story  ? Put 
him  out  now!” 

The  chief  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a hang  and  after 
wi))ing  tho  ])er8]uration  from  his  brow,  turned  toward  his 
caller  who  had  overheard  the  conversation. 

“Well,  sir,  you  may  go  up  now  and  have  Jamison  put  you 
on  the  job.” 
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‘‘But  I came  to  tell  you,”  said  Powell,  “that  I can  not  ac- 
cept the  place  as  I am  engaged  in  other  work  now.  However, 
I’ll  offer  a suggestion  if  you  don’t  object.  If  you  think 
Howell  comes  from  the  Times,  why  don’t  you  try  to  buy  him 
over  with,  say,  forty  or  fifty  a week  ?” 

Bifty  a week ! exclaimed  the  chief.  But  he  saw  the 
good  sense  of  the  suggestion  and  reached  for  the  ’phone 
again. 

“That  you,  Jamison!” 


“Howell  gone  yet  ?” 


“What’d  you  let  him  go  for  ?” 


“I  know  I did,  but  get  him  back  quick  and  make  him  sign 
up  for  a year  at  fifty  per  week.” 
****■*•♦* 

A week  later  Jamison  called  to  have  a private  chat  with 
the  chief. 

“Chief,”  ho  said,  “I  reckon  we  got  roped  in  all  right  by 
that  confounded  young  Howell.” 

“What’s  he  done  now,  Jamison  ? Sold  out  to  the  Times?” 

“Doubt  if  ho  ever  heard  of  the  Times.”  continued  Jamison 
m a tone  of  disgust.  “When  he  came  in  last  week  he  only 
intended  to  ask  for  a try-out  as  cub  reporter,  but  instead  of 
that  you  gave  him — ” 

“A  year’s  contract  at  fifty  per  week !”  finished  the  aston- 
ished chief.  “Gee  whiz ! that  conies  high  for  a cub  reporter. 
Let’s  close  up  and  get  a little  fresh  air.  The  drinks  are  on 
me  this  time.” 
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A DAY  ON  THE  CATAWBA  RIVER 

By  J.  B.  Copplk. 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock  on  a beautiful  Saturday  morniug 
in  the  latter  part  of  August  when  our  little  i>arty  of  four  set 
out  for  a day’s  outing  at  the  Catawba  Power  Company’s 
I)ower-plant  on  the  Catawba  River  in  York  County,  South 
Carolina.  We  had  a drive  of  about  ten  miles  w’hich  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  the  day  being  very  pleasant  and  the 
teams  eager  to  speed  along.  Before  we  had  scarcely  realized 
the  flight  of  time  we  found  ourselves  in  Fort  Mill,  half  of  the 
distance  having  been  left  behind  us.  We  drove  through  this 
hustling  little  town  and  then  proceeded  on  our  way  to  the 
river. 

About  four  miles  beyond  Fort  !Mill  we  came  to  the  river. 
The  bridge  over  it  at  this  jwint  is  long  and  from  the  middle 
of  it  wo  could  get  a very  fine  view  of  this  stream  as  it  rolled 
its  waters  restlessly  toward  the  mighty  ocean.  The  river 
presents  a beautiful  sight  as  it  winds  through  the  valley.  On 
each  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  lie  wide-extending  fields 
of  corn  waving  in  the  summer  breeze.  About  a mile  up 
stream  from  the  bridge  we  saw  the  top  of  the  jwwer-house. 
M o hastened  on,  ])assing  the  snpjdy  store  a little  distance 
from  the  power-house  and  soon  reached  our  destination. 

The  ])owcr-houso  and  dam  are  built  right  at  a sharp  bend* 
in  the  river  and  there  is  a fine  hill  in  the  comer  formed  by 
the  bend  in  the  river.  A fence  runs  around  this  hill  and 
down  to  the  river.  \Yo  drove  through  the  gate  up  into  the 
grove  and  fed  our  teams  Iwfore  looking  over  the  power-plant. 

\Ve  then  set  out  for  the  power-house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
going  down  a steep  flight  of  steps  liefore  reaching  the  power- 
house. \Yc  had  to  walk  along  a narrow  cement  walk  which 
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was  so  sloping  that  we  could  scarcely  keep  our  feet  from  slid- 
ing off.  On  one  side  was  a brick  wall  and  on  the  other  a 
deep  cenient  tank  which  was  empty  at  the  time.  A slip 
from  the  walk  would  have  been  a very  serious  accident.  We 
went  out  to  the  edge  of  the  dam  and  watched  the  water  as 
it  poured  over  the  central  part  of  the  dam  on  the  solid  rock 
below.  The  temptation  to  walk  out  on  the  dam  was  too 
great  for  my  chum  and  me  to  withstand  so  we  went  out  on 
the  dam  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  two  yoimg  ladies.  The 
breeze  on  the  dam  being  strong  it  was  hard  for  us  to  keep 
our  balance  and  as  a tumble  over  would  have  meant  sure 
death  because  of  the  solid  rock  below  the  protests  of  the  young 
ladies  were  not  without  cause.  We  watched  the  water  pour 
over  and  beat  itself  into  a foam  until  we  grew  tired  of  this 
and  then  we  went  inside  to  take  a look  at  the  powerful 
machinery. 

As  wo  passed  in  the  door  wo  hesitated,  we  could  not  grasp 
the  meaning  of  so  much  power.  The  dynamos  are  immense 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  machinery  are  proportionately 
large.  As  we  stood  around  these  powerful  d\'namos  we 
thought  of  the  insignificant  power  of  man  compared  to 
them,  yet  we  realized  that  these  are  the  product  of  man’s  in- 
ventive genius  and  by  him  have  the  forces  of  nature  been 
harnessed  and  commanded  to  do  his  bidding.  Cities  are 
lighted,  factories  and  trolley  cars  are  run,  food  is  cooked  and 
•hundreds  of  other  thinfjs  are  done  by  this  mysterious  power 
of  nature  called  electricity.  Almost  every  day  some  new  u.<e 
is  made  of  this  mighty  natural  force.  The  world  looks  on 
in  amazement  and  wonders  what  will  happen  next.  The 
X-Kay  machine  and  w'irelcss  telegraphy  have  been  de- 
vclo])ed  to  such  an  extent  in  the  last  few  years  that  both  are 
a complete  success.  Such  things  were  not  dreamed  of  even 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Power  for  lighting  the  streets  and 
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homes  and  nmning  the  factories  of  several  surrounding 
towns  is  distributed  from  the  Catawba  Power  Company. 

After  sixjnding  quite  a while  in  the  power-house  we 
climbed  the  hill  and  prepared  for  dinner  which  had  been  so 
abundantly  provided  for  by  the  two  young  ladies.  W e must 
have  been  very  hungry  judging  from  the  way  we  ate.  After 
dinner  wo  rested  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  for  about  an  hour 
and  then  went  domi  to  the  power-house  again.  We  tested 
ourselves  to  see  who  could  stand  the  strongest  electric  shock 
and  then  bade  farewell  to  the  power-plant. 

About  four  o’clock  wo  set-out  for  Fort  Mill  and  from  there 
to  our  starting  point.  The  afternoon  was  ideal  and  no  drive 
could  have  been  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  than  this  one.  We 
all  agreed  that  the  day  had  been  the  most  pleasant  we  had 
passed  in  a long  time. 
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BREAD  CAST  UPON  THE  WATERS 


By  Edward  B.  Jenkins,  ’ll. 


Toil  going  to  Hagerstown?”  said  an  Italian  to  me  just 
after  I had  boarded  a north  bound  train. 

“Xo,”  I said,  “I  am  going  to  Thaxton,  a station  this  side.” 

“Well,  I want  you  showie  this  boy  when  he  get  there,”  he 
said,  as  he  pointed  him  out  to  me. 

“He  go  out  in  country  from  there  to  work  on  railroad,  and 
his  brodder  meet  him  at  station,”  he  went  on  to  explain. 

“Any  relative  of  yours  ?”  I ventured  to  a.sk. 

“Xo,  he  my  felloAv-eountrjTnan,  just  over  here  in  land  of 
fortune  to  get  rich.  He  like  me,  go  back  to  Talia  as  soon 
as  he  will  get  big  moneys.” 

Can  he  speak  English  ?”  I asked,  noticing  that  the  boy 
looked  blank  at  what  we  were  saying. 

“Xo,  he  no  speak  English,  take  long  time  to  learn.  Hard, 
more  hard  for  us.” 

Then  he  turned  to  the  boy  and  spoke  a few  words  in 
Italian  of  which  I was  as  ignorant  as  the  boy  was  of  English. 
I looked  at  the  boy,  who  appeared  to  be  about  sixteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  small  of  stature  but  was  chubby.  As  I looked 
at  him  I thought,  “poor  heathen  boy,  over  here  in  a strange 
land,  far  from  home  and  can’t  sjieak  a word  of  Enclish.” 

Just  before  we  reached  the  station  the  boy  banded  me  an 
envelope  Avith  this  address  on  it:  “Lane  Bros,  Bo<ly  Camp, 
\a.  B.  I*.  1).  Xo.  1.”  I read  it  and  handed  it  back  to  him. 
When  we  reached  the  station  I motioned  him  to  get  off.  I 
was  alxiut  to  leave  the  car  when  the  Italian  man  who  had 
spoken  to  me  about  the  lx)v  said : 

His  brodder  meet  him  and  takic  him  out  to  railroad 
camp.”  . , a 
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There  was  a largo  crowd  at  the  station,  and  the  boy  went 
through  it  scanning  faces,  but  none  was  his  brother’s.  I was 
sitting  in  the  station  waiting  for  an  up-town  car  when  he 
came  back  and  sat  down  on  his  large  grip  and  began  to  look 
into  my  face  as  a dog  does  when  hungry,  waiting  for  bread. 
I looked  at  him  and  knew  what  feelings  were  going  on  in  his 
breast  for  1 had  Ixjen  away  from  home,  in  a strange  to^vn, 
where  I did  not  know  a soul,  and  without  money.  I thought 
I ought  to  help  him  if  I could  for  I knew  if  he  remained  at 
the  station  (and  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do)  he 
would  be  taken  in  charge  and  jxjrhaps  locked  up.  So  I mo- 
tioned him  to  let  me  see  the  address  again.  lie  drew  it  out 
of  his  pocket  quickly  and  handed  it  to  me.  I returned  it  to 
him  and  asked  one  of  the  station  porters  how  the  boy  could 
get  out  to  the  railroad  camp.  He  said  there  was  no  way  that 
day  as  it  was  Sunday,  and  that  the  hack  came  only  during 
the  week.  Then  I asked  where  the  boy  might  stay  until  the 
ne.xt  day.  He  said  he  knew  of  no  place  unless  it  be  with 
some  Italians  who  lived  a half-dozen  blocks  do^vn  the  street. 
So  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  I hade  the  boy  follow  me. 
Down  the  street  we  went,  I in  front  and  he  behind  with  his 
cuml)er-some  grip  on  his  shoulders.  On  our  way  we  passed 
a crowd  of  men  and  at  once  became  the  center  of  attraction. 
Among  their  remarks  were:  “I’ll  l)et  he  is  an  immigration 
agent  or  a railroad  contractor.” 

Soon  we  arrived  at  the  house  occupie<l  by  the  Italians  and 
as  we  ajiproached  they  all  ran  out  to  meet  us  giving  shouts 
of  welcome,  hut  when  they  saw  that  they  did  not  know  us 
they  looked  disappointed.  An  old  man,  the  father  of  the 
family,  came  up  and  said:  “How  do.  How  do.”  I spoke 
to  him  and  told  him  to  speak  to  the  stranger,  my  new  friend, 
the  hoy.  By  this  time  the  whole  family  (which  was  by  no 
oieans  a small  one)  had  gathered  around  us  and  were  chat- 
tu'g,  T supposed,  alnuit  the  new  arrival  from  their  native 
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land.  Then  tney  began  to  pop  rapid-fire  questions  at  him. 
lie  answered  them  to  their  satisfaction  from  the  look  on  their 
faces.  At  length  he  drew  out  the  envelope  that  he  had  shown 
mo  and  pointed  to  the  address  on  it.  They  read  and  all  be- 
gan to  make  comments.  All  I could  understand  was  the 
words,  “Body  Camp,  Body  Camp,  Body  Camp.”  The  rest 
of  the  conversation  was  Dago  to  me,  but  what  I was  inter- 
ested in  was  whether  the  boy  could  stay  all  night.  After 
much  silence  on  my  part  I asked  the  old  man  if  he  could 
entertain  the  boy.  He  repeated  my  request  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family  and  after  much  voluble  discussion 
they  decided  that  he  could  stay.  I wanted  to  know  the  boy’s 
name  and  using  the  old  man  as  an  interpreter,  I learned  that 
it  was  Pietro.  Holding  out  my  hand,  I said,  “Pietro, 
Pietro,  good-bye.” 

Ho  took  my  hand  and  smiled  but  said  not  a word.  I went 
back  up  town  leaving  him  in  his  new  quarters. 

II. 

Six  months  had  passed  before  I was  back  that  way  again. 
This  time  I was  traveling  in  a hack,  having  three  large  sam- 
ple cases  of  goods.  To  reach  my  destination  I was  compelled 
to  cross  Banister  River.  It  was  almost  an  hour  until  dark 
and  seven  miles  to  go  yet. 

“Better  not  try  to  cross  dis  river  ’fore  dark,  Boss,”  said 
my  driver  as  we  approached  it. 

“What’s  the  matter,  is  it  dangerous  ?”  I asked. 

\ es,  sah ; the  ford  where  we  am  to  cross  is  very  rockv. 
Agin  I guess  the  river  are  up.  Bin  heap  or  rain  this  week.” 

But  1 must  reach  Body  Camp  to-night,  so  go  ahead,” 

I said,  and  the  driver  whippe<l  up  the  horses. 

By  the  time  we  reaehe<l  the  river  darkness  had  come  and 
wo  could  not  tell  whether  the  river  was  out  of  banks  or  not. 
As  we  drove  in  the  Avater  seemed  to  rise  higher  on  the  wheels 
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than  usual,  but  wo  did  not  heed  this.  The  horses  got  on 
well  until  nearing  the  opposite  side,  when  one  of  them  fell 
but  recovered  and  started  ahead.  Before  we  knew  it  the 
water  was  up  in  the  hack  and  we  went  down  in  a hole.  The 
driver  throwing  the  lines  to  the  wind  yelled  to  me:  “Jump 
out  Boss,  and  let’s  cut  the  horses  loose.”  But  I could  offer 
him  no  assistance  as  I was  beginning  to  sink.  The  water 
rolled  over  me  and  down  I went,  choked  almost  with  muddy 
water. 

There  was  an  old  story  in  my  community  that  if  when  one 
was  drowning  and  would  hold  his  hands  over  his  head,  he 
without  fail  would  come  to  the  top  of  the  water.  I did  this 
and  came  up,  but  it  was  dark  and  I could  see  nothing  of  the 
driver,  hack  or  horses.  I then  realized  that  I was  drowning 
and  made  a strike  for  the  shore,  but  the  current  was  too 
strong  for  mo.  In  my  despair  I yelled,  “Help,  Help!’ 
About  this  time  a beam  or  a log  hit  me  in  the  head,  knocking 
me  nearly  senseless.  As  T was  sinking  for  the  second  time, 
I felt  some  one  grip  my  arm  and  then  consciousness  left  me. 

III. 

Ne.\t  morning  I awoke  and  came  to  my  senses.  I looked 
about  mo  to  discover  where  1 was.  I tried  to  rise  up  in  the 
bed  but  my  head  pained  me  and  I fell  back.  Putting  my 
hand  to  my  head  I felt  a bandage.  Ujwn  further  investiga- 
tion I found  I was  in  a cabin,  with  a rough  plank  floor  and 
uncoiled  overhead.  From  some  pegs  on  the  wall  hung  a coat 
and  a pair  of  overalls.  But  how  I got  in  this  place  was 
more  than  1 could  tell.  As  1 was  trying  to  ligtire  it  out,  I 
heard  foot8tei)s  in  an  adjoining  room.  Then  a man  came  in 
and  I looked  into  his  face.  Who  should  it  be  but  Pietro! 
He  smiled  at  mo  and  took  my  outstretched  hand  and  I called 
him  by  name. 

“How  did  I come  to  bo  here,  Pietro,”  I asked. 
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“]Mo  hear  you  whoop  for  help  and  pull  you  out,”  he  said, 
quickly. 

“I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for  this  kindness.  What 
do  I owe  you  for  taking  care  of  me  ?”  I inquired. 

“You  pay  me  when  I reach  this  country,”  he  replied. 

“How  did  I pay  you  ?”  I said,  wondering  what  he  meant. 

“Oh,  you  treat  me  good.  I he  lost  at  Thaxton  but  you  take 
me  to  place  for  to  stay  all  night,”  he  said,  looking  serious. 

F or  three  days  1 remained  in  bed  and  all  this  time  Pietro 
sat  by  my  side  and  cared  for  me  as  a brother.  Through  the 
long  hours  of  day  and  night  he  remained  with  me  and 
watched  my  every  movement.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day 
I was  able  to  walk  about.  Four  days  more  were  spent  in 
Pietro’s  cabin  before  I was  able  to  make  a trip  back  to  the 
nearest  station,  some  fifteen  miles  away.  Pietro  accom- 
panied me  on  this  trip  and  I told  him  good-bye  at  the  sta- 
tion, never  to  see  him  again. 

******* 

Six  months  more  had  passed  and  I had  forgotten  Pietro. 
One  (lay  T was  on  my  way  back  to  headquarters  when  a news- 
butch  came  through  the  car  with  the  morning  papers,  saying: 
“Papers,  Papers  ? All  alxmt  the  great  catastrophe  at  Body 
Camp!  Terrible  disaster!”  I got  a paper  without  delay 
and  road  the  big  headlines : 

“Death  Stalks  Through  the  Land — Explosion  in  Tunnel 
on  the  Deepwater  Railroad.” 

“Young  Italian  workman  saves  six  men’s  lives  by  throwing 
dynamite  caps  out  of  the  tunnel  but  is  blown  to  pieces  in  the 
attempt.” 

T ran  niy  eye  dowm  the  list  of  dead  and  at  length  came  to 
this  one  that  filled  my  soul  with  .sorrow: 

Guarino  Pietro,  young  Italian  workman;  age  17  years. 

1 hen  I knew  it  was  ho  and  I felt  sure  he  died  at  his  post 
of  duty. 
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WORLD  UNITY 

By  N.  B. 


Wliat  is  law? 

Ill  its  general  sense,  in  the  words  of  David  Dudley  Field, 
^‘Law  is  a rule  of  property  and  conduct  prescribed  by  sov- 
ereign power.” 

And  whence  the  origin  of  law  ? 

In  the  earliest,  darkest  ages,  man  lived  in  an  untamed 
state — no  one  was  bis  dictator.  Through  the  social  instinct 
which  is  inherent  in  man,  communities  were  formed  and 
these  gradually  in  manners  and  customs  fell  into  the  like 
style.  In  these  tribes,  those  of  marked  superiority  became 
the  first  leaders  of  men,  and  the  mere  fact  that  they  were 
superior  in  might  or  intellect  gave  them  authority.  Thus 
wo  find  customs,  or  modernly  sixiaking,  laws,  from  the  first 
prescribed  or  set  by  sovereign  power. 

We  rapidly  follow  history  as  the  tribes,  villages,  boroughs, 
seetions  and  toivns,  are  through  many  eventful  years  moulded 
by  resolute  hands  into  units — into  communities — into  na- 
tions. As  civilization  has  advanced,  so  have  laws.  From  the 
wild,  wandering  barbarian  of  the  rough  age  has  evolved  the 
triumph  of  modernism — the  civilized  man.  Hand  in  hand, 
sup])orting  and  nourishing,  and  in  truth,  forming  civiliza- 
tion, walks  government  regulation.  Law  there  is  for  every 
one,  everywhere,  and  at  all  times.  Ah ! majestic  system  that 
calls  forth  ol)cdienco  from  all ; from  the  crude  tribal  customs 
to  the  rigid  national  laws  we  see  thy  development ! But — 
you  have  not  attained  ])erfection. 

We  have  some  international  laws — in  other  words — public 
laws  of  the  ivorld — but  these  are  few  and  not  very  effective. 
Tot  if  there  is  progress,  international  relations  must  exist, 
tiud  if  international  relations  exist,  there  must  Ik*  interna- 
tional law.  This  fact  remains  despite  all  opposing  argu- 
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ment.  These  laws  must  range  in  magnitude  from  the  free 
navigation  of  the  ocean  and  colonization  of  islands  to  an  in- 
finitude of  subdivisions.  In  short,  international  issues 
must  reproduce  on  the  largest  scale  national  issues. 

Cynics,  pessimists  and  the  self-satisfied,  unprogressives 
have  howled  their  hitter  raillery  and  denunciation  of  such 
world  schemes.  But  the  gentle  answer  of  our  small,  practi- 
cal experiments  has  rolled  into  a thundering  roar  of  truth, 
accomplishment  and  prospects.  The  obstacles  are  not  insur- 
mountable. 

Never  before  was  the  tendency  to  assimilation  so  strong. 
Review  the  pages  of  bistort’  and  we  follow  but  the  develop- 
ment or  blending  of  different  elements  into  united  wholes. 
How  our  hearts  throb  wdth  sympathetic  patriotism  as  we  are 
transported  to  the  years  of  suffering  when  Italy  was  unified, 
and  Germany  consolidated  into  a nation  of  standing. 

First,  man  obtained  individual,  social,  economic  and  polit- 
ical freedom,  then  national  freedom.  Is  there  more  ? Uas 
progress  reached  this  iron  wall  of  standstill  i First,  wonder- 
ful work  has  been  accomplished.  Yet  is  there  not  else  i 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  march  on.  The  progress  of 
civilization  shall  not  rest.  The  greatest  is  the  unattained — 
it  is  the  unification  of  all. 

ilen  may  say  that  according  to  the  definition  of  law  there 
can  be  no  international  law.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
human  sovereign  wielding  imperial  sway  o’er  the  nations. 
But  let  us  rememlx'r  that  behind  everything  that  lives  and 
moves,  there  is  one  matchless  power. 

Think  not  that  I sjx-ak  fanatically  or  irrationally — practi- 
cable and  expedient  is  the  accomplishment  of  a perpetual  in- 
ternational union.  And  it  is  strange  to  me  that  Americans 
who  claim  to  lx?  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  folk 
have  not  heretofore  thus  acted.  The  fault,  fearfully  promi- 
nent among  our  writers  and  statesmen  is  either  their  lack  of 
foresight  or  their  narrowmess  of  mind.  Satisfied  with  pres- 
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ent  civilization  wo  brood  not  over  anticipated  feats  of  tri- 
umph, and  hence  do  not  reach  the  highest  point  of  advance- 
ment. 

But  even  in  the  past  history,  entwined  with  its  significant 
errors  of  the  great,  we  find  a teacher  true.  Look  into  the 
past,  and  then  enlarge  your  picture,  paint  it  with  colors  more 
vivid,  vary  the  expression  slightly,  deepen  the  lines  so  promi- 
nent, and  see  the  future  loom  clearly  before  your  eyes.  His- 
tory is  but  a continual  repetition.  These  words  are  true  in 
the  very  largest  sense.  “United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.” 
As  a text  unfailingly  staunch  we  must  apply  it  to  this  subject. 

In  the  years  of  Columbus — that  age  which  we  now  regard 
with  derision  as  barely  semi-civilized  or  educated,  the  aver- 
age man  held  as  much  belief  in  the  revolution  and  correct 
shape  of  the  earth  as  has  the  average  man  of  to-day  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  world-union.  Can  you  grasp  the 
conclusion  ? 

To  detail  the  manner  of  the  movement  is  a different  sub- 
ject. Already  we  have  been  sho^vn  how  our  armies  and 
navies  should  be  uniformed  international  police,  how  the  law 
and  order  of  the  world  should  be  regulated  by  these  instead 
of  by  continual  savage  devastation  by  so-termed  civilized 
powers.  The  present  conditions  are  not  only  inadequate  for 
impartial  justice,  peace,  and  kindness,  but  they  can  not  long 
remain  as  they  now  are. 

What  we  need  to-day  is  a wider  vision  of  life — of  the 
glorious  possibilities  and  inevitable  attainments  to  those  who 
always  look  toward  the  higher.  Especially  so  in  the  South. 
We  are  satisfied  with  ])rcsent  conditions — satisfieil  to  live 
and  be  felt  only  within  the  boundaries  of  our  narrow  sphere. 
But  things  can  not  always  be  so,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  prepare 
for  the  future,  to  make  the  future  the  lietter. 

Let  America,  yes  let  the  South,  lx?  first  in  this  glorious 
work  of  strengthening  and  perfecting  the  ties  which  bind  the 
brotherhood  of  the  world. 
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Under  the  caption,  ‘Tf  I Were  Going  to  Col- 
lege Again,”  there  appeared  in  a recent  issue  of 
the  Biblical  Recorder  a significant  symposium 
of  expressions  from  a number  of  prominent  men  in  our  State. 
The  words  of  these  men,  whose  experience  has  been  large, 
may  bo  read  with  interest  and  profit,  especially  by  the  pres- 
ent-day college  student.  It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  gen- 
eral discussion  of  college  problems  to  which  our  papers  are 
giving  considerable  space,  to  note  the  points  in  common  in 
the  several  articles. 

First,  they  are  generally  agreed  that  the  motive  which 
would  prompt  them  in  going  to  collie  would  be  above  all  a 
desire  for  study.  Here  the  modern  college  man,  as  pictured 
by  some  critics,  might  be  tempted  to  ask:  Of  what  benefit 
has  been  the  long  experience  of  these  gentlemen  that  they 
should  retain  so  old-fashioned  an  idea  V'  Then,  “Why  go  to 
college?”  suggests  itself  as  a probable  question.  Is  it  be- 
cause it  is  fashionable?  Is  the  ambition  to  achieve  athletic 
glory  the  prompting  motive?  Or,  is  it  possible  that  there 
are  those  who  really  go  to  college  to  study?  We  entertain 
a confident  Mief  in  the  latter  motive,  and  though  holding  as 
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extreme  the  view  as  expressed  recently  by  a college  president 
who,  ill  an  address  to  the  students,  declared  that  not  even 
missionary  societies,  however  commendable,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  dissipate  the  students’  attention  to  the  curriculum 
rcipiirements,  wo  must  agree  that  the  policy  of  those  who 
in  going  to  college  emphasize  study  above  all  else  is  both  ad- 
mirable and  wise. 

However,  while  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who 
would  come  guided  by  the  light  of  experience,  that  the  em- 
phasis should  bo  jilaced  upon  studies,  still  they  are  equally 
concurrent  in  their  idea  as  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  other 
things,  athletics  finding  especial  favor.  One  contributor 
mentions  the  fact  that  when  in  college  he  was  both  valedicto- 
rian of  his  class  and  captain  of  the  baseball  team,  and  de- 
clares that  were  ho  again  entering  college  such  an  evenly 
balanced  career  would  be  his  ideal.  In  none  of  the  articles 
is  there  aught  to  justify  the  attitude  of  those  students,  prop- 
erly classed  as  undesirables,  who  boast  of  never  attending 
an  athletic  contest,  and  who  would  claim  as  a virtue  their 
abhorrence  of  anything  so  vulgar  as  a football  or  baseball 
game. 

In  short  wo  gather  that  the  well-rounded  man,  not  the 
“grind”  is  to  bo  regarded  as  the  best  example  of  college  man. 
By  this  phrase  “well-rounded”  is  meant  not  merely  a strong 
athletic  spirit  together  with  a lively  interest  in  all  student 
affairs,  but  also  a genuine  enthusiasm  for  studies.  Of  course 
it  is  not  expected  that  the  student  should  “throw  up  his  hat 
and  shout  himself  hoarse  over  a theorem  of  algebra  or  over 
tho  scholarly  achievements  of  the  faculty,”  but  certainly 
there  might  bo  freer  expression  of  gennine  scholarly  enthu- 
siasm. When  wo  shall  have  realized  a combining  of  athletic 
spirit  with  an  onthuaia.sm  for  study  then  will  at  least  one  of 
our  college  problems  lx?  nearing  a solution. 
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n Til  t draws  near  for  our  second  debate 

in  Debate  ^ Ilandolph-Macon  College,  which  is  to  be 

^ held  at  Ashland,  Va.,  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

To  say  that  we  are  sure  of  winning  would  be  to  use  a trite  ex- 
pression. We  have  the  confidence  inspired  by  a record  un- 
surpassed by  any  southern  college,  and  entertain  no  fears  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  approaching  debate.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  there  may  be  some  ground  for  fear,  not  in 
this  immediate  instance,  but  for  years  ahead  of  us.  The 
danger — if  there  is  any — lies  in  the  face  that  we  are  some- 
what inclined  to  rest  upon  our  honors  won  in  the  past. 

Though  not  pessimistic  we  feel  that  there  is  a perceptible 
falling  off  of  interest  in  our  inter-collegiate  debates.  Cer- 
tainly no  event  in  our  college  activity  is  of  more  importance, 
and  there  should  be  a more  active  interest  shown  by  the 
student  body  in  general.  Of  course  all  can  not  enter  the  pre- 
liminary and  only  two  can  take  part  in  the  debate,  but  by  our 
enthusiasm  and  words  of  encouragement  we  can  do  much  to 
keep  alive  that  splendid  spirit  which  has  guided  us  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  past.  We  have  great  things  ahead  of  us  in 
the  way  of  debates  and  only  by  hard  work  and  the  indomi- 
table Wake  Forest  spirit  shall  we  be  able  to  maintain  the 
record  wo  have  made.  By  winning  the  Thanksgiving  de- 
bate with  Kandolph-ilacon  we  will  close  that  series,  and 
arrangements  are  already  under  way  for  a great  triangular 
debate  with  two  of  the  foremost  universities  of  the  South. 
And,  while  we  have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  event  of  such  a 
debate  there  is  every  reason  for  a renewing  of  what  may  bo 
termed  our  debate  spirit. 


Our  college  lecture  series  has  come  to  be  prac- 
tically a necessity  with  us  and  is  deserving  of 
much  emphasis.  Whatever  may  bo  said  of 
this  feature  of  our  college  life  in  the  past  few  years,  there 
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can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  has  come  to  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  whole  student  body.  The  large  and  enthusiastic  attend- 
ance at  the  first  lecture  of  the  session  gave  evidence  of  much 
interest.  An  unusually  strong  course,  we  understand,  has 
been  arranged  for  this  session,  and  the  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  a number  of  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive speeches.  Such  lectures  are  not  without  some  perma- 
nent effect  and  it  is  the  experience  of  many  students  that 
iuipressions  received  on  the  occasion  of  some  masterful  ad- 
dress have  been  a positive  force  in  shaping  the  career. 


An  Effort  to  An  effort  is  being  made  to  collect  and 
Coraplftc  Stu-  maintain  a complete  file  of  The  Studext.  In 
dent  File  looking  over  the  bound  volumes  for  the  pur- 

ix>se  of  straightening  them  out  wo  find  that  there  are  several 
numbers  missing,  llccognizing  the  im|X)rtance  of  keeping 
a complete  file,  wo  would  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Alumni  and 
students  in  restoring  to  the  file  the  lost  numbers.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  ones  missing: 

1882 — January. 

1887 —  October. 

1888 —  !March. 

1889 —  January,  March,  April,  !May,  July,  October,  Xo- 
vember. 


CURRENT  COMMENT 


E.  W.  S. 


That  the  i^^orth  Carolina  fanner  is  awake  is  evident  to 
any  one  who  travels  through  the  country  or  talks  with  the 
The  Awakening  farmer.  lie  realizes  as  never  before  that 
of  the  Southern  he  is  engaged  in  a commercial  enterprise, 
Farmer  that  farming  is  a business  and  should  be 

conducted  on  business  principles.  lie  has  come  to  realize 
two  things — first,  that  the  soil  is  his  trade,  the  fulcrum  on 
which  he  stands,  the  source  of  his  business.  Consequently 
his  old  lands  are  again  enriched,  methorls  of  preserving  and 
increasitig  fertility  are  utilized; — second,  that  he  must  mar- 
ket his  croj)  wisely.  This  is  strictly  the  commercial  side,  he 
raises  not  for  home  consumption  but  for  the  market.  To- 
day  ho  is  studying  markets  as  merchants  and  traders  have 
done  for  years.  lie  is  watching  the  crop  that  sells,  that 
brings  a surplus. 

These  changes  have  been  brought  about  by  a variety  of 
causes.  The  Farmers’  Alliance  was  a dream  and  a disap 
pointment,  it  was  a political,  not  an  economic  movement. 
T 00  soon  it  deserted  its  stronghold  of  economics  and  began  to 
chase  the  ignis  faiuus  of  political  privilqre.  Here  it  floun- 
dered and  was  lost.  To-<lay  they  have  the  best  organization 
in  the  history  of  all  agricultural  movements.  The  Alliance 
was  a disappointment,  but  it  put  men  to  thinking.  In 
many  sections  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement  are  men 
who  were  arousal  in  the  early  movement,  began  to  read  and 
think,  and  to-<lay,  wiser  by  experience,  are  planning  more 
wisely.  The  high  prices  paid  for  farm  prodnct.s  has  brought 
prosperity  to  the  farmer.  It  is  showing  in  their  stock, 
homes,  and  social  life.  After  all,  the  hest  civilization  possi- 
ble for  the  South  is  one  that  rests  in  agriculture. 
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It  is  becoming  the  custom  for  presidents  and  governors  to 
travel  through  a great  part  of  the  country,  to  visit  the  great 
_ , expositions,  and  to  meet  many  people  face 

e tinerary  ol  These  officials  occupv  not  onlv  the 

chief  official  positions,  but  also  they  are  ac- 
corded the  highest  social  positions.  The  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land take  jiart  in  great  social  functions  and  are  accorded 
highest  honors.  Americans  always  welcome  and  respect 
their  high  officials  regardless  of  party.  This  bespeaks  a re- 
spect for  authority  that  is  commendable  and  healthy.  How- 
ever bitter  the  vituperation  may  have  been  during  the  cam- 
paign, election  ends  it  all.  The  American  does  not  look 
upon  high  officials  with  “slavish  respect  or  dreadful  fear.” 
They  draw  nigh  them  without  fear  and  trembling.  The  itin- 
erary of  President  Taft  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
King  of  England.  lie  is  to  visit  North  Carolina.  lie  will 
be  given  a royal  welcome,  such  as  becomes  the  hosjntality  of 
the  people  of  the  historic  Cape  Fear.  North  Carolina  may 
not  have  voted  for  him,  but  she  feels  that  he  is  as  much  her 
president  as  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  country. 


There  is  comjdaint  in  every  part  of  the  South  that  the 

laborer  is  inefficient;  even  the  increase  of  wages  is  not  fol- 

Tt  I t . lowed  by  increased  efficitticv.  Waijes  seem 

The  Labor  Prob-  ; T 

Icaj  in  the  South  bttle  influence  to  elevate  the  negro 

race.  The  surplus  is  not  spent  in  rational 
pleasures,  but  rather  in  indolence.  The  rise  in  wages  en- 
ables them  to  secure  the  necessities  of  life  by  working  fewer 
days.  Saturday  has  become  a holiday  and  ilonday  a dull 
day  in  order  to  recover  from  the  relaxation  of  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Within  the  next  few  years  there  will  come  a 
change  in  the  conditions  of  this  jiroblem.  Farmers  will  use 
niore  machinery  to  do  their  work.  Ilorse-jiower  will  take 
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the  place  of  man-power  wherever  it  is  jwssible.  The  rule 
will  be  a few  acres  well  tilled  bv  the  immediate  family 
rather  than  many  acres  poorly  tilled  by  hired  labor.  Domes- 
tic service  will  be  modified  by  the  introduction  of  light,  water 
and  heat  into  the  homes.  This  will  mean  a partial  emancipa- 
tion from  the  thralldom  of  the  domestic  sei^-ant.  Xeither  of 
these  changes  will  be  hurtful  to  our  domestic,  social,  or  in- 
dustrial life.  On  the  contrary,  intelligence  applied  to  these 
problems  will  make  them  easier  and  more  satisfactory. 


\ 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


CARL  H.  RAGLAND,  Associate  Editor 

’84-89.  ]\Ir.  Fred  L.  !Merritt,  who  has  made  a great  suc- 

cess as  the  land  and  industrial  agent  of  the  Xorfolk  and 
Sonthorn  liailway,  and  who  has  recently  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  general  agent  of  the  Xew  Orleans  Great  Xortheru 
Railroad,  has  left  Xorfolk  for  Xew  Orleans  to  enter  upon  his 
now  duties.  Ilis  headquarters  will  be  in  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, wdiere  he  will  go  at  once. — News  and  Observer. 

’00-07.  A.  L.  Fletcher  has  resigned  his  position  as  city 
editor  of  Raleigh  Evening  Times  to  become  editor  of  the 
Rockingham  Post. 

’01-04.  Benjamin  F.  Parham,  who  has  taken  a course  in 
law  at  Harvard  University  is  practicing  law  at  Thomasville. 
He  is  also  the  teacher  of  the  Baraca  class  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  that  place. 

’81-84.  On  the  event  of  the  resignation  of  Campbell 
^lorgan  as  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church  of  I^ondon,  to 
accept  the  pastorate  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Xew  York  it  is  rximored  that  Dr.  Len  G.  Brough- 
ton, pastor  of  the  Talwrnacle  Baptist  Church  of  Atlanta, 
the  largest  Baptist  church  in  America,  will  lx;  called  to  fill 
his  vacancy.  It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Broughton  has  the 
ear  of  the  people  of  England  more  than  any  American  divine. 
It  is  to  bo  remembered  that  he  supplied  at  Westminister 
Church  three  months  during  tho  summer  of  1908. 

’91-93.  B.  A.  Justice,  of  Charlotte,  was  elected  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Retail  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation at  their  convention  in  ElizalK*!!!  City,  June,  1909. 

’00-01.  Xorman  II.  Johnson,  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  was 
appointed  General  Counselor  for  the  Xational  Association  of 
Retail  ^Merchants.  Ilia  work  is  to  organize  the  a.ssociations 
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of  the  different  States  into  one  great  Xational  Merchants’ 
Association. 

’04-08.  Chas.  S.  Barnette  is  city  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
News. 

’8G-90.  Attorney-General  T.  W.  Bickett,  representing 
the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Xorth  Carolina  on  October 
12,  at  the  University  Day  exercises  delivered  an  address  on 
“Democracy  and  Cleanliness  in  the  Student  Body.” 

’89-93.  Congressman  E.  Y.  Webb  being  unable  to  at- 
tend the  Kings  Mountain  Dedicatory  Exercises  on  October 
7,  his  speech  was  read  by  his  colleague,  Representative  R. 
X.  Page,  of  the  Seventh  District.  The  subject  of  his  speech 
was  the  “United  States”  and  it  was  pronounced  as  very  fine. 

’91-93.  F.  P.  Ilobgood,  Jr.,  delivered  the  annual  address 
at  the  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum,  on  June  24,  1909,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  St.  John’s  Day  by  the  Masons. 

’06-07.  D.  G.  Brummit,  who  was  elected  mayor  of  Ox- 
ford last  May  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Oxford,  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome  on  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  St. 
Jolm’s  Day. 

’90-92.  ]Mr.  Bailey  F.  Williamson  is  president  of  the 
Kraft  Paper  Company,  of  Gainesville,  Florida.  The  stock 
of  the  company  is  capitalized  at  two  and  a half  million  dol- 
lars. The  raw  material  out  of  which  its  papers  are  to  be 
made  is  the  long  leaf  pine,  which  it  has  heretofore  been  im- 
possible to  use  for  such  a purpose.  The  process  is  known  as 
the  William.son  process. 

’92.  President  O.  J.  Peterson,  late  of  the  Orangeburg 
College  Institute,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  Louisiana 
Female  College,  Keatchie,  La.  In  a private  letter  he  says: 
“Financial  backing  is  all  right.  If  I can  get  a big  freshman 
class  this  year,  the  success  of  the  Colley  is  assured,  so  far  as 
I can  SCO.” 
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’07.  Mr.  Walter  Herbert  WeathersjxKin,  who  is  practic- 
ing law  ill  Laiirinlnirg,  N.  C.,  was  married  July  28,  1909,  to 
Miss  ]\Iaudo  Gertrude  Lee,  of  that  city. 

’07.  Principal  Bunyan  Yates  Tyner,  of  the  Wingate 
High  School,  was  married  July  28,  1909,  to  Miss  Mary  Lee 
Bivens,  of  Wingate,  H.  C. 

Of  the  class  of  Naught  Nine  we  note  the  following  gentle- 
men were  successful  applicants  at  the  examination,  July  8th, 
for  the  three  year  State  High  School  certificates:  J.  H. 
Beach,  of  Lenoir ; N.  T.  Cable,  of  Clayton ; H.  L.  Koontz,  of 
Linwood ; Santford  IMartiii,  of  Bcnbow.  In  the  same  group  ' 
tho  class  of  1908  was  represented  by  E.  N.  Thom  and  J.  B. 
Thorn,  Jr.,  of  Forest  City;  the  class  of  1907,  by  Rufus  B. 
Pearson,  of  Reidsvillo  the  class  of  1904,  by  W.  H.  White- 
head,  of  Intelligence;  and  the  class  of  1898,  by  A.  B.  Bryan, 
of  Waynesville. 

’78.  Rev.  William  Thomas  Jordan,  pastor  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  in  a recent  jirivato  letter  gives  the  following  per- 
sonal information,  which  his  friends  in  North  Carolina  will 
be  jileased  to  get:  “Since  coming  West  I have  taken  consid- 
erable interest  in  educational  matters,  and  as  trustee  of  Cali- 
fornia College  while  living  in  California  and  as  trustee  of 
^Ic^Iimiville  College  have  been  able  to  render  the  cause  some 
assistance.  I have  been  in  tho  West  twenty-two  years,  and 
though  I have  always  had  a good  church  and  the  West 
has  given  mo  hundreds  of  the  best  of  friends,  a goo<l  wife, 
and  two  charming  little  girls,  there  are  times  when  my  heart 
turns  back  to  Dixie.”  He  has  an  humorous  lecture  cntitle<l 
“Down  South  in  Dixie”  which  he  gives  with  distinct  success. 

’09.  ^Ir.  C.  .1.  Jackson  has  entered  ujxm  his  work  as 
Secretary  of  the  Young  !Hen’s  Christian  Association  in  the 
Hniversity  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville. 

’08.  ^Ir.  Arthur  Ranes,  who  was  principal  of  the  Spruce 
I’ine  High  School  last  year,  has  acceptetl  the  corresponding 
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position  in  the  State  High  School  at  Stantonsburg,  Wilson 
County,  H.  C. 

’09.  Mr.  Eay  Funderburk  is  the  principal  of  the  Clayton 
High  School,  Clayton,  X.  C. 

’03.  ilr.  Warren  Scott  Boyce,  who  spent  last  year  in 
Germany,  is  in  the  department  of  Economics  at  Columbia 
University  the  present  session. 

’Od.  ;Mr.  Gilbert  T.  Stephenson  is  a Master  of  Arts  of 
this  College,  and  is  this  year  at  Harvard  University,  where 
he  expects  to  complete  the  course  in  law  next  spring.  He 
has  taken  much  of  the  Harvard  work  in  History  and  Soci- 
ology. 

’07.  !Mr.  William  Harvey  Vann,  who  took  his  Master’s 
degree  at  Columbia  University  last  session,  is  now  an  in- 
structor in  English  in  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

’08.  Mr.  Lee  ^I.  White  entered  Cornell  University  this 
fall  for  special  studies  in  English.  He  has  already  made  so 
good  an  impression  there  that  he  has  been  appointed  In- 
structor in  English  Composition  at  a salary  of  $600.  We 
offer  our  hearty  congratulations. 

’09.  ilr.  Carl  A.  Murchison  won  the  Rumrill  scholarship 
in  Harvard  University  in  a competition  ^vith  fifteen  men 
from  a number  of  institutions.  That  scholarship  is  a dis- 
tinction in  Harvard.  He  has  sho^vn  his  superior  gifts  and 
training  also  in  a competition  for  a place  in  the  seminar  on 
dramatic  composition  to  which  only  ten  men  are  admitted. 
In  this  comjietition  there  were  fifty  contestants.  The  deci- 
sion was  made  on  the  basis  of  manuscripts  submittetl.  ^Ir. 
^lurchison  was  one  of  the  select  ten.  The  Stcdext  extends 
a warm  congratulatory  hand. 

’09.  Another  member  of  the  class  of  Naught  Nine  rep- 
resents Wake  Forest  this  session  in  Ilaiward  L*nivcrsity, 
ilr.  Hul)bard  F.  Page,  who  was  for  two  years  Instructor  in 
English  here.  Ho  has  already  impres-sed  himself  favorably 
upon  the  head  professor  of  that  department. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


ROGER  P.  McCUTCHEON.  Associate  Editor 


The  Red  and 
While 


The  first  magazine  to  grace  our  table  this 
month  was  the  Red  and  ]VhUe  of  A.  and 
College.  In  cover  design  and  appearance  this 
magazine  is  on  a par  with  the  best.  Its  literary  depart- 
ment, however,  is -hardly  np  to  the  average  this  month.  The 
contributions  are  few  in  number — a fault  of  the  student-body 
rather  than  of  the  staff,  for  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 


material  for  the  first  issue. 

“Hydro-electric  Development  in  Xorth  Carolina”  is  an 
excellent  article  on  an  especially  ]x?rtinent  theme.  The 
author  knows  his  field,  and  uses  some  striking  illustrations  to 
bring  his  subject  home.  It  is  a relief  to  find  that  the  author 
is  content  to  tread  the  solid  earth  of  fact,  in  preference  to 
soaring  on  uncertain  oratorical  wings. 

In  the  story  “Bobby’s  Long  Distance”  the  heroine  misses 
her  car  because  Bobby  talked  to  her  too  long  over  the  tele- 
phone. This  indelible  insult  she  promptly  and  properly 
avenges  by  refusing  the  next  box  of  chocolates  from  the  luck- 
less Bobby  I After  this  we  can  readily  understand  how  such 
a girl  might  l)o  won  back  by  a present  to  her  little  brother. 
But  our  sympathy  is  all  with  Bobby.  The  character-draw- 
ing, in  our  opinion,  is  8U])erior  to  the  plot. 

“In  the  Fire-glow”  is  a fair  bit  of  verse,  but  often  faulty 
in  rhythm.  Its  sentiment  is  decide<lly  suggestive. 

“An  Old  Tower”  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  a ruin  in  Co- 
lumbus County.  The  author  connects  the  tower  with  the 
Lost  Colony  of  Boanoke  Island,  but  fails  to  bring  forth  any 
evidence  in  8U))port  of  his  view. 

The  “Story  of  Kristofer  Polhem,”  a translation  from  the 
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Swedish,  contains  much  material  that  is  of  interest.  We 
feel  that  the  translator  might  readily  improve  his  stvle  The 
sentence  structure  is  often  jerky  and  monotonous. 

The  departments  of  the  magazine  are  well  edited,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  material  is  good. 


TkcKcWd  The  “nat”  ias„e  of  the  Richmond  College 

o tgt  tsitii-  Messenger  comes  to  us  attraetirely  boimd, 
well  arranged,  and  neatly  printed.  The  con- 
ributions  are  balanced  effectively,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
interesting.  A little  closer  proof-reading  would  not  be  out 
of  order,  however. 

“An  Earnest  Plea  for  Athletics,”  is  a well  written,  enthu- 
siastic boost,  as  Its  title  indicates.  We  take  pleasure  in 
agreeing  heartily  with  the  witer’s  aim.  The  article  has  a 
genuine  ring  to  it  which  we  like. 

‘A  Crank”  is  a somewhat  crude  attempt  at  storv-telliiig. 
The  p ot  IS,  perhaps,  worthy  of  a Poe,  but  is  sadly  developed, 
or  rather  undeveloped.  The  incident  is  a trifle  familiar. 

In  “The  Injustice  of  the  Present  Chinese  E.vclnsioii  Laws” 
we  get  a new  light  on  this  subject.  The  author,  Mr.  Ah 
Fong  Young,  speaks  from  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion, hence  his  information  is  doubly  valuable  for  being 

fust-hand.  He  presents  his  cause  fo'rciblv  and  with  con- 
viction. 

“Fate’s  Ashes”  is  the  dismal  name  of  a dismal  story,  con- 
tinued from  last  session,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  “S^opsis 
0 preceding  chapters.”  We  question  the  wisdom  of  run- 
ning a serial  story  from  one  session  to  another.  It  would 
seem  far  lictter  to  close  the  serial  with  the  commencement 
num  )er.  T he  hero  of  this  storv  has  an  unfortunate  penchant 
or  falling  in  love  with  every  girl  he  meets.  We  are  not 
w 10  y sorr^  when  the  neglected  “girl  liack  home”  turns  him 
( own.  he  theme  is  capable  of  more  artistic  handling. 
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^riss  Coffee  has  given  us  a good  article  in  “Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Friends.”  Her  style,  although  not  alto- 
gether free  from  minor  affectations  is  intimate  and  lively, 
but  at  the  same  time  scholarly.  The  article  is  instructive  to 
those  especially  interested,  and  yet  interesting  enough  to  be 
instructive  to  all. 

“Sam’s  First  Day”  is  a familiar  theme,  of  course,  but  yet 
always  new,  owing  to  the  infinite  variety  of  material  fur- 
nished each  year  by  the  various  specimens  of  the  genus  viride. 

The  erratic  meter  and  vague  thought  of  “The  ‘Farewell- 
Summer’  ” reminds  us  a trifle  of  Walt  Whitman,  “ilemo- 
ries”  is  verso  in  imitation,  perhaps  unconscious,  of  “The 
Psalm  of  Life.” 

Cooperation  is  the  editorial  theme  for  this  issue,  and  a 
good  theme  it  is,  too.  The  departments  are  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. 

The  Tennyson  number  of  the  Carolinian 
The  Carolinian  (University  of  South  Carolina). is  replete  with 
interest,  and  wears  an  attractive  garb.  The 
magazine  rather  lacks  balance;  one  story  hardly  makes  up 
for  four  heavy  articles.  But  we  are  glad  that  the  editors 
have  given  us  only  the  best.  Sometimes  we  read  stories 
whose  room  is  more  to  be  desired  than  their  presence. 

^Ir.  Gonzales  has  written  a remarkable  sonnet,  “Tenny- 
son,” for  this  issue,  which  we  rejiroduce  elsewhere.  It  is 
far  above  the  average  college  verse.  Its  vivid  tone-pictures 
and  unconscious  meloily  jilace  it  easily  in  the  first  class. 

“A  Bag,  a Bone,  and  a Hank  of  Hair”  has  for  its  plot  the 
old  story  of  a man’s  rejection  and  a woman’s  undying  love, 
d'ho  a])parent  triteness  of  the  plot  is  more  than  reileemed  by 
the  excellent  workmanshi])  of  the  author,  who  tells  his  tale  in 
a direct  and  jileasing  style. 

The  scholarly  article  on  “Catullus  and  Tennyson”  evi- 
dences much  research  work.  The  author  shows  the  influence 
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of  tlie  Konian  bard  on  the  Victorian  poet,  their  similarities 
in  thought  and  style  as  expressed  in  their  poems. 

“Tennyson,”  a critical  estimate  of  the  great  singer,  is  a 
well-written  and  well-worded  article.  It  is  carefully  worked 
out  in  an  easy,  etfective  style. 

“My  Kingdom”  is  a lovely  bit  of  verse,  with  true  feeling 
and  poetic  thought  in  it. 

But  not  all  of  the  Carolinian  merits  such  unqualified 
praise.  “The  Future  of  the  Democracy”  is  a splendid  sub- 
ject, but  the  subject  is  far  better  than  the  workmanship.  The 
author  scruples  not  to  split  infinitives  and  mix  metaphors  at 
will.  He  descants  upon  the  need  “for  some  one  at  the  helm 
to  guide  the  reins  with  an  iron  hand.”  This  perilous  {wst 
would  seem  to  demand  a combination  of  able  seaman,  char- 
ioteer, and  blacksmith.  But  in  spite  of  these  elementary 
errors  he  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 

“Tennyson  From  Three  Points  of  View”  is  a top-notch 
article.  Versatility,  insularity,  and  modernity  are  the  view- 
points in  question.  The  conclusions  are  good,  and  based  on 
thorough  investigation. 

Hampden-Sid-  ^ the  handsomest  exchange  that  has 

ney  Magazine  “PPeared  so  far  is  the  Ilampden-Sidney  Mag- 
azine. Its  cover  design  is  attractive,  its 
typography  and  make-up  superior,  and  its  appearance  is  a 
good  index  to  its  contents. 

“States’  Rights”  is  a well-written  article  with  a question- 
able puriKise.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  advisability  of 
fighting  the  old  struggle  over  again.  The  fact  that  the 
“Southland  was  constitutionally  free  to  act  as  she  thought 
l>est”  may  perhaps  lie  consoling,  yet  it  avails  us  hut  little  now 
that  the  question  at  issue  has  once  and  for  all  time  been  set- 
tled by  the  Civil  War.  “If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most 
of  it.” 

We  have  a tip-top  story  in  “The  Boy  and  Tiger.”  The 
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style  is  easy  and  effective,  the  use  of  conversation  is  good. 
The  author  is  happy  in  his  choice  of  words,  and  is  at  home 
With  his  subject. 

“De  Iloun’  Dog’s  Wail”  is  a dialect  verse,  pervaded  by  a 
W’ell-maintaincd  supernatural  atmosphere. 

The  sketch,  “Judah  P.  Benjamin,”  is  a valuable  as  well 
as  interesting  study  of  one  of  our  forgotten  great  men.  llis 
career  is  well  and  graphically  told. 

“Oaklawn”  is  a story  of  old  Virginia  in  war-time.  A 
Yankee  soldier  falls  in  love  with  a Southern  girl,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  road  ^Ir.  Page’s  “^leh  Lacy”  know  well  what 
to  expect  next,  and  we  arc  not  disapi>oiuted.  A story  so 
sirikingly  similar  to  any  “classical”  story  (if  we  may  use  the 
word  thus)  must  cause  an  inevitable  comparison.  In  this 
case  “ileh  Lady”  is  certainly  not  the  loser  by  virtue  of  such 
comparison. 

• Tho  magazine  is  especially  strong  in  its  departments. 
The  editorials  are  all  carefully  written,  and  to  the  point. 

One  general  criticism  of  the  Mercury  (Get- 
The  Mercury  fysburg  College)  is  its  habit  of  beginning  an 
article  on  a i>age  nearly  filled  up  by  the  pre- 
ceding article,  instead  of  Iwginuing  on  a new  page.  Tho 
appearance  of  tho  magazine  might  well  be  improved  in  this 
particular. 

“Tennyson  and  In  ^lemoriam”  proves  to  be  a misleading 
title  for  a few  random  remarks.  The  article  liegins  with  a 
discussion  of  tho  various  ideas  concerning  the  immortality 
of  tho  soul.  The  writer  quotes  from  “Lycidas,”  Gray  s 
“Elegy,”  and  Emerson’s  “Threnody.”  Then  follows  a brief 
summary  of  Tennyson’s  life  and  works,  in  which  “In  Memo- 
riam”  is  mentioned  only  casually.  A quotation  from  tho 
“Ode  on  the  Death  of  tho  Duke  of  Wellington”  brings  the 
article  to  a close.  Just  why  this  ]>ot-pourri  should  be  en- 
titled “Tennyson  and  In  ^lemoriam”  is  bej’ond  our  grasp. 
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Getting  Even  is  an  amusing  little  story,  in  spite  (or 
because)  of  its  improbability.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt 
the  justice  of  Craig’s  downfall.  His  descent  from  “invalu- 
able” reporter  to  oyster-shucker  is  brought  about,  we  feel, 
by  insufficient  causes. 

Culture’  is  a brief,  and  well-written  article  on  a topic 
generally  shunned  in  college  magazines. 

The  question  raised  in  the  article  “Is  the  Granting  of 
Athletic  Scholarship  Good  Policy  ?”  is  becoming  more  perti- 
nent each  year.  The  writer  jwints  out  the  benefits  as  well 
as  the  drawbacks  of  such  a policy,  but  concludes  that  the 
latter  are  in  excess. 

“A  Completed  Plan”  is  unsatisfactory  as  a story,  for  we 
get  no  logical  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  writer  needs 
very  much  to  learn  the  fundamental  rules  for  paragraphing 
conversation. 

As  a whole  the  Mercury  would  be  better  if  some  of  tho 
essays  w’ere  omitted,  and  one  or  two  good  stories  substi- 
tuted. There  is  a noticeable  lack  of  verse.  Departmentally 
the  magazine  deserves  praise.  We  like  the  Book  Reviews  in 
particular. 


TENNYSON 


O silver-throated  bard  whose  song  did  soar 
hresh,  clear,  full-volumed,  bracing  as  the  breeze 
That  to  thy  Kngland  sweeps  from  Xorland  seas. 
Storming  resurgent  on  the  Saxon  shore. 

Like  it  to  swell,  sink,  and  lie  heard  no  more 

Thou  sorcerer  of  song,  what  wizardry 
t\as  thine,  that  made  each  word  a melody, 
hhich  syllable  a strain,  what  Merlin-lore? 

Star-brightening  from  the  realm  where  thou  bast  gone 
There  breaks  a light,  pure,  dazzling,  yet  serene, 

Ileyond  celestial  summits  crowned  with  fire. 

Where  thou,  with  high  Immortals  that  have  been 
Dost  stand,  and  lift,  irradiant.  to  the  Dawn 
The  sweetest  voice  of  all  the  heavenly  choir! 

— Uohrrt  Elliott  Gomtalct  im  the  Carolinian. 


CLIPPINGS 


“My  turkey,  ’tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  bird  of  cranberry. 

Of  Thee  I sing!’’ 

CAUGHT. 

Gracic — “Oh,  Mr.  Nocoyne,  liow  lovely  of  you  to  bring 
beautiful  roses!  How  sweet  they  are,  and  how  fresh!  I 
there  is  a little  dew  on  them  j’et!” 

Nocoyne — “VV-well,  yes,  there  is,  but  I'll  pay  it  to-morrow.’ 

HIS  OBJECT. 

“I  fear  you  are  forgetting  me,” 

She  said  in  tones  polite; 

“I  am,  indeed  for  getting  you. 

That’s  why  I'm  here  to-night.” — Ex. 

THE  FRESH.  AND  THE  SOPH. 

A Fro.shy  as  green 
As  ever  was  seen 
Approached  the  college  door. 

And  into  his  eyes 
Came  a glad  surprise 
At  siglit  of  a Sophomore. 

“Good  luck,”  quoth  he, 

“Most  surely  to  me 
The  fates  have  kindly  sent; 

For  who  can  doubt 
That  I am  about 
To  meet  the  President?” 

Witli  heart  all  al>eat. 

Yet  scorning  retreat. 

Ho  passed  through  the  sacred  door; 

And  even  though  death 
Seemed  stealing  his  breath, 

Addressed  lie  the  Sophomore. 


me  these 
do  believe 
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“The  President,  sir, 

You  are,  I infer. 

Of  this  dispenser  of  lore; 

I'm  here,  as  you  see. 

To  take  a degree,” 

Said  the  Fresh,  to  the  Sophomore, 


With  rage  quite  insane 
The  Soph,  clutched  his  cane 
And  thumped  it  half  through  the  floor. 

“The  President,  sir! 

You  impudent  cur! — 

Why,  I am  a Sophomore!” 

— September  Lippincott’s. 

IIAXS  BREITALVXX  SAYS. 

“Of  you  vouldt  hit  der  mark  in  life,  you  moost  nod  only  elevade  vour 
sightds,  but  set  your  vindgache.” 

IN  F.ASHION'S  CLUTCHES. 

Hipless,  curveless,  long  and  lankv. 

Is  the  girl  of  nineteen  nine; 

W^ouldn’t  you  be  cross  and  cranky 
With 
a 

form 

just 

like 

this 

line 

T 


Foolish  virgins  change  their  figures 
At  Dame  Fashion's  vrild  caprice; 
Uncomplaining,  bear  the  riguenirs; 
Dreaming,  tho’  of  night’s  release! 


NEW  DEHNITION. 

Scott— “A  bohemian  is  a chap  who  borrows  a dollar  from  rou  and  then 
invites  you  to  lunch  with  him.” 

Mott— "Wrong.  A Imhemian  is  a fellow  who  invites  himself  to  lunch 
with  you  and  borrows  a dollar.” 


Clippings 
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A CHEMICAL  VENTUKE  IX  MATRIMONY. 

Miss  Ca  Ion  met  CoS. 

(Tliey  both  were  in  solution.) 

Said  CoS  to  Miss  Ca, 

With  his  best  elocution: 

“You  are  my  mate, 

That  I could  see 
When  you  I first  did  note. 

Come  join  with  me. 

Let’s  united  be. 

Together  we  will  float.” 

So  they  joined  hands, 

But  sad  to  know. 

As  soon  as  they  were  mated 

Straight  to  the  bottom  both  did  go — 

They  were  precipitated. 

First  Freshie — “Ain’t  you  got  no  brains!” 

Second  Freshie — “I  ain’t  sed  I ain’t.” 

First  Freshie — “I  ain’t  ast  you  is  you  ain’t;  I ast  you  isn’t  you  is.” 

THE  PSALM  OF  WIFE. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
What  a lot  we  owe  our  wives. 

Little  women  who  get  behind  us 
And  make  something  of  our  lives. 

— Catholic  Standard  and  Timet. 


Ix!t  US,  then,  be  up  and  “doing,” 

Every  one,  with  skill  and  nerve. 

Till  our  wives  (our  pile  accruing) 

Get  the  good  things  they  deserve. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

HOIST,  ETC. 

“Cohen's  ill  in  bed,  1 hoar.” 

“Yes.  Ho  smoked  a cigar  from  the  wrong  pocket.” — Ex. 

INVITES  DISASTER. 

Scott — The  married  man  who  takes  his  stenographer  to  dinner  is  an 
idiot.” 

Mott — “Yes;  he’s  the  idiot  who  rocks  the  boat  on  the  sea  of  matri- 
mony.”—Ear. 
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THE  BEST  QUALIFICATION'. 

Mrs.  Youngvvife-“What  is  the  first  question  you  ask  of  a maid  whom 
you  think  of  employing?” 

Mrs.  Oldone  “I  always  say  first,  ‘Have  you  ever  lived  with  me  be- 
fore V ” 


ANOTHER  BREAKDOWN'. 

It  seemed  an  age  that  the  poor  man  was  flat  on  his  back.  His  friends 
stood  around  him  with  long  faces,  heaving  lugubrious  sighs. 

It  was  indeed  a serious  case. 

But  suddenly  there  came  a shout  from  the  prostrate  form. 

“At  last!”  he  shouted,  triumphantly.  ‘‘At  last  I have  that  old  car- 
bureter fi.ved!” 

With  a wild  whoop  his  friends  brushed  the  dust  from  his  back  and 
they  all  piled  into  the  big  red  machine  and  sped  awar. Ex. 

If  love  is  blind,  then  alimony  must  be  the  Judge’s  fee  for  restoring 


BREAKING  IT  GENTLY. 

earth  are  you  cutting  your  pie -with  a knife?” 
Him-  Because,  darling-now,  undersUnd.  I’m  not  finding  any  fault, 
for  I know  that  these  little  oversighU  will  occur— because  you  forgot  to 
give  me  a can-opener.” — Cleveland  lAsader. 


A WOMAN’S  RE.\SO.\'. 
“Oh,  how  could  you  be  false  to  met” 
The  youth  implored  of  her. 

She  turned  away  and  hid  her  face. 
Her  eyes  began  to  blur; 

I didn  t mean  to,”  she  exclaimed. 

“I  really  loved  you  better; 

But,  oh,  the  man  I’ve  taken  now 
Wrote  such  a lovely  letter.” 


Tush,  tush,”  the  youth  then  made  reply, 
“ Tis  foolish,  such  a reason; 

\ our  words  to  me  in  days  agone 
Were  but  the  rankest  treason.” 

“I  really  couldn’t  help  it,  dear,” 

The  maiden  said  for  answer; 

“.My  new  love  was  so  nicely  drcMed. 

And  such  a lovely  dancer.” 
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“You  mean,”  the  youth  then  blurted  out, 

“That  love  is  just  a matter 
Of  how  the  little  things  you  sec 
May  cause  your  heart  to  patter?” 

“I  mean,”  she  slowly  answered  him, — 

And  then  there  came  a pause, — 

“I  mean — oh,  well — just  never  mind — 

I threw  you  down — because.” 

WHAT  MARRIAGE  IS. 

“Love  is  the  wine  of  life,”  quoted  the  Wise  Guy. 

“And  marriage  is  the  morning  after,”  added  the  Simple  Mug. 

INNOCENCE  AT  HOME. 

The  cartoonist's  wife  was  talking  to  a friend. 

“I  just  know  Fred  didn't  want  to  work  at  the  office  last  night,’’  she 
said. 

“Why,  how  do  you  know?”  was  asked. 

“Recause  in  his  sleep  he  said,  ‘Well,  I'll  stay,  but  I don't  know  what 
to  draw.’  ” — Oclohcr  JAiipUicott's, 

,«* 

A liROTHKR’S  PRIVILEGE. 

Said  the  maid,  “I’ll  stop  calling  you  ‘Mr.’ 

I will  l)e — not  your  wife — but  your  Sr.” 

Said  the  man,  “I  feel  proud ; 

For  a brother’s  allowr*d 

To  do  thus" — and  he  caught  her  and  Kr. — Kx. 

PITIED  THE  GENER.\U 

A French  general’s  wife,  whose  tongue-lashing  ability  was  far-famed, 
demanded  that  an  old  servant,  who  bad  served  with  her  husband  in  the 
wars,  1)0  dismissed. 

“.lacques,”  said  the  General,  “go  to  your  room  and  pack  your  trunk, 
and  leave — depart.” 

The  old  Frenchman  clasj)ed  his  hands  to  his  heart  with  dramatic  joy. 
“Ml’ — I can  go!”  he  exclaimed  in  a very  ecstasy  of  gratitude.  Then 
suddenly  his  manner  changed,  as  with  the  utmost  compassion  he  added: 
“Rut  you,  my  poor  General,  you  must  stay?” 
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lovely  WOMEX. 

you  told  her  that  secret  I told  you  not  to  tell  her.” 
He— “The  mean  thing!  I told  her  not  to  tell  you  I told  her.” 

She— “I  promised  her  I wouldn’t  tell  you  she  told  me,  so  don’t  tell  her 
I told  you.” 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  Bridget  sars 
The  Tlianksgiving  dinner’s  nigh ; 

So  was  it  when,  in  youth,  my  eves 
Beheld  the  tarts  and  pumpkin  pies 
And  turkey  dressed,  and  will  always,  or  let  me  die. 

A dinner  fine  can  hush  all  sighs; 

And,  oh!  I think  they  are  too  few. 

These  Thanksgiving  Days,  and  splendid  feasts,  don’t  you? 

.•* 

FLTURITY. 

The  woman  of  tlie  future  was  about  to  start  down  town,  when  her 
husband  placed  liis  arms  around  her  neck  and  kissed  her. 

“Darling,  light  of  my  life,”  he  whispered  softly,  “I  love  vou  more  than 
words  can  tell.” 

“Oh,  you  do,  eh?”  she  responded  suspiciously.  “Well,  what  is  it  now, 
Henry— a new  silk  hat  or  a pair  of  trousers?”— Succcm  llagazine. 


“Here’s  where  I lose  ground,” 
bath-tub. — Exchange. 


said  the  tramp  as  he  slipped  into  a 


Knieker — “Time  brings  strange  changes.” 

Bocker— “Yes;  the  boy  whose  mother  can’t  make  him  wash  his  neck 
grows  up  to  be  a rich  man  who  goes  abroad  for  baths.”— f/orper’a  Bazar. 

NATURAL  ENVY. 

“There  are  times  when  I envy  my  hair,”  remarked  the  man  who  had 
failed  in  seventeen  different  business  enterpriM^s. 

“Because  why?”  queried  his  wife. 

“Because  it  is  coming  out  on  top.”  explained  he  of  the  manv  failures. 

TWO  OF  A KIND. 

Mrs.  Boggs— “I  hate  to  have  a man  always  complaining  about  some 
little  thing.  Now,  my  huslwnd  is  continually  harping  on  the  lace  cur- 
tains." 

Mrs.  W oggs  \es,  and  my  huslmnd  has  been  kicking  on  our  front 
door  every  morning  at  ."I  o’clock  for  the  past  twenty  years." Puck. 
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THf:  RHYTHMIC  LOVERS. 

He — If  I had  a-known  you'd 
A-wanted  to  went, 

I’d  a-sure  come  and  took  you. 

You  bet  your  last  cent. 

She — If  I’d  a-thunk  that’s 
What  you’d  a-did. 

You  bet  I’d  a-wrote  you 
To  take  me,  old  kid. 

.** 

THE  GIRL  FOR  HIM. 

She — “I’m  livin"  on  brown  bread  and  water  to  improve  my  com- 
plexion.’’ 

— “How  long;  can  you  keep  it  up?” 

She — “Oh,  indefinitely,  I guess.” 

He — “Then  let’s  get  married.” 

I roused  me  from  my  slumliers, 

I hied  mo  from  my 
If  I had  known  what  breakfast  was, 

1 would  have  slept  instead. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


ARTHUR  D.  GORE,  Editor 

— Thanksgiving ! 

— ]VIicl-term  reports  ! ! 

— Was  she  at  the  Fair  ? 

Here  s to  football — the  brav’est  eleven ! 

’Xeath  the  high  Avail  of  fairest  blue  heaven ! 

—Prof.  T.  Neal  Johnson,  of  Ouachita  College,  spoke  l)e- 
fore  the  Sunday  School  Sunday  morning,  October  3d.  Ilis 
iminted  and  concise  statements  were  instructiA-e,  and  his  ref- 
erences to  the  importance  of  “Reason”  as  one  dominant 
power  of  the  mind  AA^ere  interesting  and  forceful. 

Re\ . J.  A.  Clark,  of  ^ irginia,  conducted  chapel  ser- 
vices September  21st. 

— .^riss  Fay  ifemory  of  [Meredith  College,  visited  friends 
here  the  first  Sunday  in  October. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Carlyle  made  an  address  before  the  Y.  [M. 
C.  A.  October  the  4th.  In  his  characteristic  stvle  he  handled 
his  subject,  “Mission  Study,”  interestingly. 

The  Earacas  held  a reception  the  evening  of  Octol)er 
r>fh.  The  large  attendance  and  usual  enthusiasm  made  the 
Avhole  a success. 

I rof.  F.  L.  iliddleton  led  chapel  exercises  September 
the  2!)fh. 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Taylor  sjienf  a fcAv  days  in  Xcav  York  Citv 

the  first  part  of  Ocfoln-r,  attending  the  IIudson-Fulton  cele- 
bration. 

I he  registration  at  the  present  date  is  three  humlriMl 
and  fifty-seven.  Of  this  numl)er  eighty-one  arc  law  students 
and  tAventy-seven  medical. 
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— Rev.  Jesse  McCarter,  of  Fannville,  X.  C.,  addressed  the 
prayer  meeting  October  Gtli,  and  led  chapel  services  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

— Rev.  0.  W.  Triplett  made  an  eloquent  address  before  the 
Baraca  class  Sunday  morning  October  17th. 

— Interest  among  those  contemplating  taking  part  in  the 
preliminary  for  the  Randolph-ilacon  Debate  will  reach  its 
climax  Xov.  2d.  The  question  to  be  discussed  is,  “That 
the  U.  S.  should  secure  its  revenues  entirely  from  internal 
taxation  rather  than  entirely  from  customs  duties.”  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  will  take  part  in  the  preliminary:  ^Messrs. 
II.  B.  Jones,  E.  N.  Johnson,  Dee  Garrick,  J.  J.  Best  and  C. 
T.  ^Murchison. 

— Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes  delivered  the  first  of  the  series  of  Col- 
lege Lectures.  II is  subject  was  “Abraham  Lincoln.”  The 
deathless  story  of  the  rail  splitter;  of  the  giant  hero  and 
master  intellect ; of  the  martyred  president,  was  retold  with 
new  life  and  the  spirit  of  our  forgetfulness  gave  way  to 
feelings  of  deference  and  admiration.  The  large  attendance 
left  with  evident  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  at 
having  heard  the  lecture. 

The  debate  council  has  been  reorganized  with  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  sitting  on  the  committee:  Messrs.  Chas. 
I.  Bell,  reelected  chairman ; J.  ^I.  Broughton,  Jr.,  F.  T.  Col- 
lins, W.  R.  Hill,  J.  ,1.  Best,  and  R.  E.  Powell.  This  council 
has  charge  of  the  inter-collegiate  contests  and  anniversary  ex- 
ercises. Two  inter-collegiate  debates  will  be  held  each  year ; 
one  lhanksgiving;  the  other  Easter.  As  scheduled  this  year 
the  first  will  be  at  Ashland  Va.,  and  the  second  at  Greens- 
boro. 

I'lio  following  outline  was  used  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle  in 
his  recently  delivered  Sunday  School  lecture:  First.  A 
Riot,  (a)  Cause,  1,  Prejudice,  2,  Passiou,  3,  Ignorance;  (b) 
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Consequences,  1,  Disorder,  2,  Brutality,  3,  Wrongs.  Sec- 
ond, A Eescue,  ] , Through  Law,  2,  Through  Reason.  Third, 
A Request,  1,  For  Justice,  2,  For  permission  to  speak. 

Football ! Our  eleven  braves  have  met  upon  the  “bloody 
sands”  thrice,  against  Carolina  October  the  2d  with  18  to  0 
in  Carolina’s  favor;  at  Wake  Forest  against  ifarjwille  Col- 
lege of  Tenn.,  October  4th,  with  3 to  0 to  our  credit,  and 
against  Washington  and  Lee  at  Lexington  October  16th,  with 
17  to  0 as  a score  in  our  antagonists’  favor.  Five  more 
games  are  scheduled,  the  first  at  Columbia,  second  at  Char- 
lotte, third  at  Norfolk,  fourth  at  Raleigh,  and  last  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  at  Greensboro. 

Dr.  Poteat  was  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
representatives  of  American  institutions  at  the  inauguration 
of  Harvard’s  new  president.  Upon  his  return  Dr.  Poteat’s 
few  remarks  in  the  chapel  after  prayer  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  Wake  Forest’s  student  representatives  at  Harvard 
are  living  proofs  that  we  have  here  something  more  lasting 
than  brick,  stone  and  iron. 

-—Of  those  who  participated  in  the  preliminary  debate  the 
2d  inst.,  the  following  gentlemen  were  selected  as  the  debating 
team  against  Raiidolph-Hacon  by  judges  Drs.  Poteat,  Gorrell, 
and  Brewer:  Messrs.  E.  X.  Johnson,  II.  B.  Jones,  and  Dee 
Carrick  as  alternate.  After  Thanksgiving  eve  we  shall  be 
able  to  proclaim,  e have  met  the  enemy  and  thev  are  ours.” 

—The  opportunity  to  compete  for  the  Economic  Prizes 
offered  by  Hart,  Schaffner  k Marx  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  students  of  this  College  by  Prof.  J.  Uurence 
Laughlin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  contest. 

Papers  for  the  jirizes  are  to  be  submitted  before  June  1, 
iniO.  There  are  five  prizes,  totaling  «2,000.  The  contest- 
ants are  divided  into  three  classes,  fuller  details  of  which . 
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may  be  bad  from  the  head  of  the  department  of  political 
economy.  The  prizes  are  divided  as  follows: 

Class  “A,”  first  prize  $000;  second  prize  $400. 

Class  “B,”  first  prize  $300;  second  prize  $200. 

Class  “C,”  one  prize  $500. 

Classes  “A”  and  “B”  refer  particularly  to  college  grad- 
uates and  undergraduates,  and  the  following  subjects  have 
been  suggested  by  Professor  Laughlin’s  committee: 

1.  The  effect  of  labor  unions  on  international  trade. 

2.  The  best  means  of  raising  the  wages  of  the  unskilled. 

3.  A comparison  between  the  theory  and  the  actual  practice  of  pro- 
tectionism in  the  United  States. 

4.  A scheme  for  an  ideal  monetary  system  for  the  United  States. 

5.  The  true  relation  of  the  central  government  to  trusts. 

G.  How  much  of  J.  S.  Mills’  economic  system  survives? 

7.  A central  bank  as  a factor  in  a financial  crisis. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  aside  from  Professor 
Laughlin,  are: 

Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  University; 

Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan; 

Horace  White,  Esq.,  New  York  City,  and 

Edwin  F.  Gay,  Harvard  University. 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE 

The  sun  will  sink  beneath  the  western  pines 
Enrobed  within  a flush  of  golden  mist, 

And  quivering  to  its  birth  the  star  that  shines 
At  eve  will  bow  its  visage  to  be  kissed. 

The  dull  and  measured  tramp  of  men  will  cease 
And  tim’rous  clouds  by  smiles  will  be  dispelledj 

The  laughter,  joy  and  sweetnesses  of  peace 
Will  live  in  each  assemblage  that  is  held. 

A magic  change,  a dream  of  aged  things 

Will  gladden  hearts  and  wistful,  searching  eyes; 

The  peal  of  bells,  the  carol  freedom  sings 

And  fervent  prayer  of  thanks  will  upward  rise. 

Somewhere  the  shades  of  Death  will  chance  to  fall. 
Somewhere  this  eve  a soul  will  meet  its  God, 

Somewhere  a tiny  stranger’s  welcomed  call 

Will  hail  from  realms  where  angels  long  have  trod. 

The  Day  will  come  and  glide  along  as  old. 

Mankind  will  take  a glance  and  pass  it  by ; 

The  night  will  flee  on  wings,  the  sea  of  gold 
Will  flood  again  the  limpid  eastern  sky. 


A.  D.  Q. 
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A CHRISTMAS  VACATION 


John  C.  McBee. 

Christmas  in  the  Philippines  is  quite  different  from  Christ- 
mas in  America.  Santa  Claus  has  troubles  of  his  own  in  a 
land  of  no  chimneys  and  few  stockings.  Our  custom  of  giv- 
ing presents  at  that  time  is  unknown,  but  San  Nicolas  is 
considered  the  giver  of  all  good  things  at  that  season. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  town  band  leads  a procession 
through  the  streets,  Sacristans  carry  banners,  crosses  and  in- 
cense, and  arc  followed  by  the  priest  and  people  bearing 
images  of  the  Virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus.  They  chant  re- 
ligious hymns,  and  pass  under  arches  crowned  by  stars  to  rep- 
resent the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

After  this,  small  groups  of  people  take  their  musical  in- 
struments, and  go  from  house  to  house  singing.  At  mid- 
night all  the  church  bells  ring  as  if  the  world  were  coming  to 
an  end,  then  all  the  population  gathers  in  the  church  to  cele- 
brate midnight  mass.  At  dawn  the  band  again  parades  the 
streets,  and  wakes  the  inhabitants  with  strains  of  melody. 
The  Americans  celebrate  the  day  in  good  old  home  style. 

Having  lived  for  several  years  on  the  north  coast  of  Luzon, 
in  sight  of  the  vast  and  unexplored  regions  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains  on  the  northeast,  and  having  heard  from 
natives,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  wonderful  stories  of  this 
region,  I resolved  to  spend  my  last  Christmas  vacation  ex- 
ploring the  place  where  it  was  said  a leper  might  bathe  and 
be  cleansed.  For  several  years  I had  been  watching  a col- 
umn of  steam  which  rose  at  intervals  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  was  visible  from  home  on  clear  days.  This,  too,  led 
me  on. 

At  noon,  December  25,  1907,  an  American  sky  pilot,  with 
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iis  native  assistant,  a number  of  schoolboys,  and  myself,  got 
ready  to  start  on  our  journey.  We  rounded  up  several  riding 
ponies  and  two  pack  horses.  When  the  rations  for  several 
days  were  piled  together,  I initiated  the  sky  pilot  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  squaw  hitch,  and  we  were  off. 

Our  route  Jay  along  the  beach  for  about  forty  miles  to  the 
mouth  of  the  TJangac  (pronounced  Wong'oc)  River.  We  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Mission  River,  which 
IS  a deep  stream  flowing  into  the  Pacific.  We  were  ferried 
across  in  round-bottomed  canoes,  leading  our  horses,  and  sl- 
owing them  to  swim.  There  was  great  danger  of  their  being 
caught  by  crocodiles,  but  we  had  no  mishaps.  We  spent  the 
second  night  at  Uangac,  where  the  Ilocanos  were  having  the- 
atrical performances,  reviving  the  memories  of  the  last  in- 
rection.  There  we  procured  an  Ilocano  guide  and  a good 
supp  y of  rice.  Our  next  care  was  to  procure  Negrito  ear- 
ners When  we  got  into  the  foothills  our  guide  hurried  for- 
ward to  assure  the  Negritos  that  we  were  on  a friendly  mis- 
sion, and  to  procure  their  services. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  village  we  found  all  the  members 
he  tribe,  who  were  at  home,  gathered  around  the  chief’s 
in  in  excited  consultation.  They  received  us  with  manifes- 
mns  of  joy,  and  extended  a cordial  welcome.  The  chief 
expressed  his  willingness  to  accommodate  us  in  any  way  in 
IS  power.  Their  huts  were  made  by  sticking  four  forked 
s icks  into  the  ground,  and  laying  four  other  sticks  across 
'em  to  serve  as  support  for  the  rafters,  which  are  covered 
wi  1 palmetto  palm  leaves,  tied  together  with  rattan.  Three 
SI  es  of  the  hut  are  covered  like  the  roof,  while  the  front  is 
e open.  Some  tall  grass,  cut  and  thrown  in,  is  all  the  fur- 

r omai-c"  ? ^ village.  These  people  are 

die  and  go  wherever  game  seems  plentiful. 
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The  Negrito  women  take  a strip  of  cloth  about  eighteen 
inches  wide  and  wrap  it  several  times  around  the  body  below 
the  waist,  while  the  men  wear  gee  strings,  which  are  about 
six  inches  wide  and  several  feet  long.  They  sometimes  have 
dried  banana  leaves  in  which  to  wrap  their  little  babies  when 
it  is  cool. 

Each  family  has  its  own  hut,  but  all  food  and  property  are 
held  in  common.  Each  man  or  boy,  when  hunting  or  on  the 
war  path,  is  armed  with  bow  and  arrow  and  a small  head  a.xe. 
They  seldom  carry  shields  because  they  do  most  of  their 
fighting  from  ambush.  When  hunting  for  caraboa,  they  use 
arrows  which  have  been  dipped  in  vegetable  poison.  The 
Negrito  loiters  around,  usually  up  in  a tree  from  which  he 
sent  the  arrow,  for  two  or  three  hours  waiting  for  the  caraboa 
to  die.  Then  the  whole  tribe  may  feast  as  long  as  he  lasts. 

We  took  eight  Negrito  carriers  with  us,  rode  our  ponies  up 
the  mountain  as  far  as  they  could  go,  and  then  sent  them 
back  to  the  village  by  men  whom  we  had  taken  for  that  pur- 
pose. When  perhaps  half  way  up  the  first  mountain  we 
halted  for  lunch,  but  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  our- 
selves settled  comfortably.  The  whole  face  of  the  earth 
seemed  to  be  working  alive  with  leeches.  They  were  about 
the  size  of  small  angle  worms,  and  traveled  like  measuring 
worms.  So  far  as  we  could  tell,  they  were  shaped  alike  at 
both  ends.  They  would  stand  upright  on  either  end  and 
stretch  themselves  to  a length  of  five  or  six  inches,  then  feel 
in  every  direction,  trying  to  touch  something.  If  they  hap- 
pened to  touch  a person  they  would  immediately  crawl  on 
him  and  begin  sucking  his  blood,  and  the  first  thing  he  knew 
they  would  be  as  large  as  snails.  We  had  several  pounds  of 
tobacco  with  us,  and  kept  wetting  it  and  rubbing  it  on  our 
logs.  This  made  the  lctx;hes  sick,  so  they  let  go.  We  were 
too  tired  to  stand,  so  we  built  a fire,  burned  off  a large  space, 
scattered  coals  and  ashes  over  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  cool 
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enough,  sat  down,  picked  off  the  leeches  that  were  on  us  and 
threw  them  beyond  our  circle.  Our  Negrito  friends  hopped 
np  into  near-by  trees,  walked  out  on  horizontal  limbs,  sat 
down  monkey  fashion  on  their  heels,  picked  off  the  leeches, 
threw  them  on  the  ground,  and  smiled  at  us  for  our  clumsy 
way  of  doing  things. 

leople  camping  in  this  region  usually  sleep  on  a small 
platform  made  by  putting  four  forked  sticks  into  the  ground 
and  laying  sticks  across  them.  Under  this  they  build  a fire 
and  sleep  over  the  coals. 

When  wo  were  thirsty  and  needed  water,  the  Negritos 
seemed  to  know  just  where  to  get  it,  although  we  didn’t  see 

any.  One  would  bring  a gallon  or  more  of  pure,  sweet  water 
in  a palm  leaf. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  as  we  neared  the  top  of  the  moun- 
ain,  we  wore  met  by  a strong  odor  of  sulphur.  At  the  sum- 
mit we  could  hear  a noise  like  a dozen  freight  engines  ex- 
austing.  We  went  down  into  the  basin  whence  these  odors 
and  noises  came.  Then  we  crossed  a large  brook,  milk-white 
rom  the  mineral  substances  which  it  carried.  A spur  of  the 
ountain  jutted  out  into  the  basin  and  had  been  cut  off  from 
I y the  e.xplosions.  Perhaps  twenty  acres  at  the  end  of 
IS  spur  were  entirely  denuded  of  vegetation.  Streams  run 
n ot  1 directions  from  the  end  of  the  spur,  and  form  an 
island  more  than  a mile  long.  When  we  reached  the  stream 
on  t le  opposite  side  it  was  much  smaller  and  of  a greenish 
me.  Ihere  appeared  to  be  boiling  springs  in  the  bed  of  the 
s ream  for  several  hundred  yards.  On  every  side  immense 
rons,  larger  than  a good-sized  room,  threw  up  jets  of 
s earn  and  hot  water  for  a distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet. 
^ n estimated  that  there  were  at  least  three  hundred  openings 
giving  forth  hot  water,  mud,  and  steam.  Beside  them  were 
numerous  springs  of  cold,  sweet  water. 
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We  pitched  our  camp  as  near  to  these  boiling  caldrons  as 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  leeches  and  parasites  of  the  forest. 
One  of  the  boys  took  a chicken  along,  so  we  placed  it  in  a 
kettle,  and  set  the  kettle  in  a boiling  spring  to  cook.  This 
novel  way  of  cooking  made  the  chicken  especially  good  and 
tender.  We  spent  several  days  exploring  this  basin  and  the 
surrounding  country  and  making  photographs  of  what  we 
saw. 

From  there  we  went  into  the  mountains  beyond,  and  dis- 
covered wonders  which  it  was  said  no  man  had  ever  looked 
upon  before.  On  the  way  we  passed  a magnificent  waterfall, 
and  later  found  a wonderful  row  of  geysers.  The  first  one 
was  in  the  form  of  a caldron  with  an  immense  stream  of  hot 
water  rushing  into  it  with  terrific  force,  and  being  converted 
into  steam  before  our  eyes.  Next  above  was  a large  cave 
with  a lake  in  it.  Powerful  subterranean  explosions  pro- 
duced waves  in  the  lake  at  intervals.  These  explosions  could 
be  heard  far  beneath  the  mountain  side.  Directly  above  the 
lake  was  a semi-circular  crevasse  about  fifty  feet  in  length, 
from  which  was  issuing  immense  spirals  of  steam,  reaching 
to  the  sky,  and  radiating  an  intense  heat  for  thirty  or  forty 
feet  around.  These  spirals  of  steam  were  the  ones  that  we 
had  been  seeing  for  years  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the 
Negritos  assured  us  that  not  even  a savage  had  ever  been 
there  before. 

After  this  we  spent  considerable  time  exploring  the  tropi- 
cal forest,  which  was  so  dense  that  we  often  had  to  cut  our 
way  through.  We  found,  among  other  things,  the  pitcher 
plant,  tree  ferns,  and  numerous  vines  with  backward  turn- 
ing spines  to  catch  the  unwary  traveler. 

Of  the  many  wonderful  trees,  I shall  mention  only  two. 
Words  fail  me  when  I try  to  describe  the  great  narra  with  its 
beautiful  red  wood  and  its  great  outspreading  buttressed 
roots.  From  these  immense  roots  very  valuable  round  tables 
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of  a single  piece  are  made.  They  are  often  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  seeds  of  Baleti,  the  king  of  plant  parasites,  are 
dropped  by  birds  upon  various  plants  and  trees  of  the  forest, 
where  they  take  hold  and  grow,  sending  their  roots  down  the 
tree  to  the  ground,  and  absolutely  destroying  the  tree  upon 
which  they  feed.  The  trunk  often  grows  two  or  three  feet  in 
diameter.  Then  it  reaches  out  and  separates,  taking  hold  of 
other  trees  and  destroying  them,  then  reuniting  and  growing 
upward  and  spreading  out  until  it  covers  a large  area. 

The  two  guides  whom  we  kept  with  us  were  named  Kattu- 
rug  and  Batturung.  They  called  each  other  cab-balay  (balay 
meaning  house,  and  cab-balay,  two  houses  joined  together), 
because  Katturug’s  son  had  married  Batturung’s  daughter. 
We  named  the  two  geyser  regions  in  honor  of  these  guides. 

We  returned  to  the  Negrito  village  and  found  every  one 
gone  but  the  old  chief  and  his  wife.  He  told  me  that  another 
tribe  had  killed  one  of  his  tribe  the  day  before,  and  that  he 
had  sent  all  the  rest  of  his  tribe  off  to  war.  He  was  unable 
to  go  because  he  had  promised  to  give  our  horses  his  personal 
care.  Now  he  was  glad  we  had  returned,  so  that  he  might 
take  our  two  guides  and  join  his  tribe  to  teach  the  enemy  not 
to  molest  them  again.  When  we  mounted  our  horses  to  start 
home  I wished  him  great  success  in  his  undertaking. 
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WHOM  THE  GODS  DESTROY 

Roger  P.  McCittcheon. 

Steve  Bolyard  crunched  along  the  slag  road  which  led  to 
the  Niagara  Mine.  The  gray  October  fog  hung  heavily 
over  the  little  mining  town,  deadening  sight  and  sound.  The 
row  of  red  houses  across  the  street  was  scarcely  visible,  save 
for  a momentary  gleam  now  and  then  from  an  opened  door, 
as  a dark-clad  miner  came  out  to  join  one  of  the  silent  groups 
hurrying  toward  the  tipple.  Steve  walked  on  by  himself, 
swinging  his  warm  dinner-pail,  and  with  a dull  foreboding 
in  his  heart.  He  seemed  to  see  strange  shapes  in  the  fog. 
The  swirling  vapor  made  fantastic  figures,  which  resolved  to 
mist  as  he  gazed  with  startled  eyes.  To  his  vision  the  fog- 
wrapped  tipple  took  on  the  aspect  of  a huge  gallows,  dimly 
terrible  with  its  big  timbers  and  swaying  ropes. 

He  stopped  at  the  window  to  get  his  car  checks  and  safety- 
lamp,  then  hurried  down  the  long  incline  to  the  yawning  pit 
mouth.  lie  picked  his  way  along  the  slope,  welcoming  the 
warm-smelling  air  of  the  mine  as  he  stepped  from  tie  to  tie 
of  the  car  track.  A hundred  yards  from  the  entrance  he 
turned  and  looked  back  at  the  faint  square  of  daylight, 
against  which  the  incoming  miners  were  silhouetted  in  weird 
relief.  Every  morning  he  thus  bade  farewell  to  the  day, 
without  knowing  why,  or  caring.  It  had  become  a part  of 
the  day’s  work. 

^Mechanically  he  stumbled  down  the  main  slope,  turned  into 
a gallery  on  the  left,  and  made  his  way  along  the  runway  to 
numlwr  five  butt.  He  paused  a moment  to  adjust  the  brat- 
tice, that  canvas  screen  which  directed  the  fresh  air  current, 
then  went  on  to  the  end,  where  he  was  stopped  by  the  black, 
shining  face  of  the  coal.  lie  hung  up  his  lamp  with  infinite 
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care,  made  a ledge  for  his  dinner-pail,  and  began  tapping  at 
the  coal  with  his  pick.  An  answering  tap  came  back  to  him 
from  number  six,  directly  opposite.  Steve  turned  around 
and  saw  Ole  Johansen  squatting  close  up  to  the  coal,  like  an 
evil  toad,  pecking  away  industriously  the  while. 

Steve  whirled,  and  smote  savagely  the  black  mass  m front 
of  him.  Tiny  black  splinters  flew  off,  gleaming  fitfully  in 
the  uncertain  Ught.  How  different  everything  had  been  yes- 
terday ! Maybe  that  meddling  old  Groves  woman  had  lied, 
he  told  himself.  Maybe  that  tale  about  Ole  and  his  wife  was 
a malicious  lie.  Ah,  was  it  ? Then  why  had  Edna  s actions 
been  so  suspicious  lately  ? insinuated  the  little  devils  dancing 
from  the  point  of  his  pick.  He  remembered  her  white,  tense 
face  when  he  surprised  her  reading  that  ill-scrawled  note. 
Just  a word  from  Katy  Malone  about  those  eggs,  she  had 
assured  him.  But  he  had  seen  the  letters  0-1-e  straggling 
across  the  bottom  of  the  page,  before  she  had  crumpled  it  up 
and  thrown  it  in  the  stove.  He  had  not  forgotten  how  to 
read  since  his  days  in  the  night  school. 

The  regular  blows  of  Ole’s  pick  seemed  to  be  beating  out 
words  to  him.  “Old  fool  Steve,  old  fool  Steve” ; he  heard 
them  plainly  enough.  Yes,  he  was  an  old  fool.  His  friends 
had  told  him  so  when  he  had  married  Edna,  so  much  younger 
than  he.  And  Ole  had  a way  with  the  women.  He  could 
scrape  a plaintive  Norse  love-song  on  his  fiddle,  his  bold  blue 
eyes  saying  shameless  things  to  the  women-folk.  Perhaps 
Edna  was  not  to  blame.  “Old  fool  Steve.”  The  jealous 
rancor  was  eating  his  heart  up,  he  felt.  For  two  nights  now 
he  had  not  slept. 

“Why  don’t  you  kill  him  ?”  whispered  the  little  dancing 
devils.  Of  course,  that  was  the  solution ! He  could  knock 
Steve  on  the  head  with  his  pick,  and  bury  him  as  if  under  a 
fall  of  coal.  Tt  was  all  very  simple  and  easy,  to  be  sure. 
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Then  he  would  go  back  and  tell  Edna.  That  would  be  his 
revenge.  “Kill  him,”  whispered  the  devils.  “Old  fool 
Steve,”  repeated  Ole’s  pick. 

lie  started  up,  his  calloused  hands  holding  tight  the  sooty 
handle  of  his  pick.  “Old  fool  Steve,”  sounded  like  an  invita- 
tion from  number  six.  He  staggered  out  to  the  runway  like 
a drunken  man.  Those  fantastic  fog  shapes  stole  across  his 
vision,  wreathed  round  a huge  gallows,  or  was  it  the  tipple  ? 
He  reeled  against  a prop  for  support. 

Ole  had  laid  his  pick  aside  now,  and  was  shoveling  the 
black  lumps  into  the  empty  coal-car.  Steve  watched  him 
vaguely  through  the  mist.  He  watched  Ole’s  hack  as  it  rose 
and  fell,  the  lamp  throwing  a grotesque  shadow  on  the  sides. 
Ole’s  lamp  was  in  a d.angerous  place,  he  found  himself  think- 
ing. As  in  a dream  he  saw  Ole’s  foot  slip.  The  shovel  full 
of  coal  fell  full  on  the  frail  safety  lamp.  He  was  dimly  con- 
scious of  a tiny  ball  of  flame  that  sped  toward  him,  growing 
larger  with  the  swiftness  of  thought.  Would  it  never  break  ? 
Then  a flash,  a sound  as  of  a mighty  rushing  wind,  and  he 
knew  no  more. 

He  wandered  through  ice-galleries,  dim  flitting  shapes 
mocked  him.  “Old  fool  Steve,”  they  chattered.  Then  he 
awoke  to  find  himself  lying  face  down  in  the  ditch  along  the 
side  of  the  runway,  icy-cold  water  trickling  over  him.  His 
eyes  opened  on  a black  void,  darkness  that  made  itself  felt,  it 
was  so  intense.  Ah,  he  remembered,  there  had  been  an  ex- 
plosion. The  acrid  air  made  him  cough.  Unconsciously  he 
tore  off  his  flannel  shirt,  wet  it  in  the  ditch,  and  bound  it 
over  his  mouth.  How  he  could  breathe  more  freely,  and, 
still  half-dazed,  started  to  crawl  toward  the  slope. 

Ten  steps  down,  and  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  some- 
thing warm  and  soft.  He  fingered  the  thing  curiously,  then 
stiddcnl^.  jerked  his  hand  back.  Memory  was  flooding  his 
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mind.  The  thing  under  his  feet  was  Ole,  and  he  had  mis- 
taken number  six  for  the  runway.  Was  Ole  dead?  He 
hoped  not.  He  recollected  that,  ages  ago,  he  had  wanted  to 
kill  Ole.  Surely  the  gods  had  not  stolen  his  revenge.  If  he 
only  had  a lamp,  he  could  see  whether  or  not  Ole  still  lived. 
In  his  half-crazed  condition  he  never  thought  to  feel  for  a 
heart-heat.  Ah,  he  had  it.  He’d  drag  this  thing  down  to 
the  slope,  where  the  air  was  good,  and  get  a lamp  from  the 
fire  boss.  He  would  not  be  robbed  of  his  due.  He  man- 
aged to  drag  the  thing  from  under  the  coal,  and  got  its  arms 
over  his  shoulders.  Slowly  retracing  his  steps  to  the  run- 
way, he  started  to  haul  his  burden  down  this  toward  the 
slope. 

The  pulsing  throbs  in  his  ears  seemed  to  be  saying  some 
strangely  familiar  words.  “Old  fool  Steve,  old  fool  Steve,” 
they  pulsed  again  and  again.  Or  was  the  thing  on  his  back 
saying  those  words  ? He  stumbled  on  wearily,  only  knowing 
that  he  miist  get  this  thing  to  the  light.  Some  blind  instinct 
guided  him  aright  as  he  staggered  on  with  his  burden. 
Stygian  blackness  walled  him  in,  but  his  staring  eyes  caught 
glimpses  of  wonderful  phantasms.  Strange  spectral  fog- 
wreaths  impelled  him  to  devilish  haste.  The  mine  was  filled 
With  the  horrors  of  night,  mocking  him  with  hellish  ingen- 
uity, urging  him  on  to  madness,  and  gibbering  these  words: 
“Old  fool  Steve.” 

******* 

The  first  rescue  party  which  penetrated  the  mine  came 
upon  a huddled  group  on  the  upper  slope.  By  dead  Johan- 
sen knelt  Steve  Bolyard,  his  cracked  lips  mumbling  over  and 
over,  “Old  fool  Steve,”  one  arm  thrown  over  his  eyes  as  if 
to  shut  out  some  awful  vision.  Whom  the  gods  destroy  they 
first  make  mad. 
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AT  DAWN 

Morning  star  and  wearied  twinklings, 
Waking  soxinds  that  lure  me  on, — 
What  mean  they  ? — so  vague,  so  mystic : 
Speak,  Aurora,  ere  they’re  gone. 

“Voices  wakened  by  the  dawn. 

Growing  faint  when  dreamy  twilight. 
Child  of  day  and  murky  midnight. 
With  its  fading  trails  is  gone.” 

Long  I’ve  known  these  ringing  carols 
Dawn’s  own  children  greeting  day. 

And  they  gird  the  world  with  music — 
Hark  I — the  others — still  they  stay. 

“Hustling  garments  of  the  night. 

And  her  ghostly,  death-like  whisper 
A s she  beckons  to  her  sister. 

Fleeing  morn's  approaching  light.” 

Soft  as  moonbeams  on  the  water. 

Sweet  as  hope  that  wells  through  fears, 
Deep  from  out  unearthly  silence. 

Echoes  from  recoding  years; 

Lowly,  softly,  fainter,  fainter. 

In  a world  that’s  all  their  own. 

Farther,  farther  in  the  distance. 

Gone  when  phantom  shades  are  6own. 

“Deepest  throbs  of  nature’s  soul. 

Thoughts  beyond  the  depths  of  think-ing. 
Surging  forward,  backward  sink-ing. 

As  the  days  to  ages  roll.” 
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EN  ROUTE 


It  IS  generally  conceded  that  railroad  men  as  a rule  live 
ar(  lives.  It  is  probably  true  in  every  case,  but  the  writer 
nows  It  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  men  who  have  the  mis- 
ortune  to  handle  the  local  trains  on  a certain  division  of 
one  of  our  North  Carolina  railroads.  Part  of  the  run  of 
esc  unfortunates  lies  between  the  turbulent  village  which 
IS  t e scene  of  these  sketches,  and  the  nearest  city.  To  a 
00  ege  man  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  village  in 

lui^dml  l'"  to  Jwno,  of  several 

healthy,  vigorous,  future  citizens  of  the  Old  North 

for  oarnrstly  endeavoring  to  fit  fhemsedves 

the  offi  harassed  lives  which 

Philoso  t“  ' "'ost  of  these  gentlemen  are 

^ts  real  ^ designate  the  city, 

fields  V r*  different-going  out,  or  Edge- 

they  simnlv  \ villago-coming  ^ 

trafn  where  ll  "‘'l  ‘ 

That  is  nlTl  discreetly  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

«H  the  way  who  does  a thriving  business 

for  afternoon  train,  bound 

kte  • ^^sother.  'it  was 

manin  ^ f ♦>•«">  ^>ore  out  its  load  of  bowline 

J^vorl  tr^  "nun  f Tf 

‘>”nianity  ir  " •“  uproarious 

t.y,  and  there  was  just  as  big  a crowd  waiting  for  the 
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next  one.  The  station-agent  and  his  assistant  had  lived  for 
several  days  in  a chronic  state  of  distraction,  for  the  boys 
would  not  buy  their  tickets  early,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  waiting-room  was  converted  half  an  hour  before  each 
train  into  a struggling  mass  of  men,  through  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  but  Hercules  or  a football  player  to  force  his 
way.  How  the  ticket-sellers  preserved  even  a semblance  of 
sanity  amid  the  shower  of  money  and  roar  of  shouting  voices, 
each  separate  one  demanding  instantly  a return  ticket  to  some 
obscure  point  that  entailed  a long  search  in  the  railroad 
folders,  and  the  punching  of  a quarter  of  a mile  of  cardboard 
before  the  rate  could  be  determined,  how  they  kept  their 
heads,  I repeat,  is  a secret  that  is  known  only  to  ticket-sellers 
and  waiters  in  crowded  cafes,  and  they  won’t  tell. 

But  somehow  everybody  was  serv*ed  at  last.  Nobody  ever 
got  loft  for  want  of  a ticket,  and  when  the  train  came  plung- 
ing through  the  crowd,  sending  chills  down  the  spine  of  the 
nervous  onlooker  at  the  apparently  reckless  driving  of  the 
engineer,  but  never  quite  hitting  anybody,  the  crowd  was  en- 
gaged in  a furious  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  sweating  porters 
were  piling  the  last  trunks  on  the  heap  of  luggage. 

This  was  one  of  those  grey  days  of  early  winter,  cold  and 
calm,  with  an  even,  monotonous  canopy  of  cloud  veiling  the 
sky,  when  the  earth  seems  to  be  bidding  man  to  take  his  last 
look  at  it  before  it  retires  under  the  blanket  of  white,  which 
the  biting  air  and  the  lowering  sky  seem  to  threaten.  Christ- 
mas weather,  in  short,  when  the  body  is  quite  comfortable 
in  an  overcoat,  while  the  fingers  and  ears  tingle  not  un- 
p2ea8antly  and  everybody  is  red-faced  and  jolly. 

It  is  a problem  for  some  future  psychologist  to  e.xplain 
why  college  boys,  knowing  that  the  train  must  stand  for  at 
least  ten  minutes,  will  yet  stampede  madly  for  the  car-steps 
before  it  has  fairly  stopped.  Certainly  not  to  get  a seat  for 
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tile  majority  of  them  spend  their  time  parading  up  and  down 
the  aisles  anyhow  for  the  first  twenty  miles.  They  do  it, 
however,  and  the  infection  is  contagious  for  the  Spectator 
found  himself,  in  a few  seconds,  clutching  a handrail  with  a 
desperate  grip  and  being  dragged  along  with  a score  of  others 
all  over  him  and  without  being  able  to  set  a foot  on  the 
already  crowded  step,  while  the  conductor  shouted  himself 
black  in  the  face  in  an  entirely  vain  attempt  to  clear  a pas- 
sage for  his  indignant  passengers  who  wished  to  descend. 

Finally  it  was  over,  however,  and  the  Spectator  with  three 
Juniors  and  a couple  of  Seniors,  settled  himself  in  the  smok- 
ing compartment,  struggling  back  into  his  displaced  over- 
coat and  punching  out  the  dimples  in  his  derby. 

All  was  silent  until  the  train  was  under  way  and  running 
smoothly  through  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  when  one  of  the 
eniors,  having  ])roduced  a disrejmtable  old  pipe,  reached 
ack  to  his  hip  pocket  with  a reminiscent  chuckle. 

What  fools  these  mortals  he,”  he  quoted  as  he  pulled  out, 
not  a gun  but  a can  of  “Prince  All)ert.”  “That  charge  at 
the  station  reminds  me  of  fair  day.  Were  you  there  when 
ho  special  came  in  and  Boh  Leroy  and  Freshman  Blank  had 
eir  collision  ? You  wa’nt!  Well  it  was  the  awfullest  lick 
ever  saw  a man  get.  You  see  the  special  came  in  a-bustin’ 
and  the  Freshio  took  a notion  that  it  wasn’t  going  to  stop. 

lit  he  was  going  to  Bluemont,  he  was,  so  he  grabbed  the 
rail  of  one  of  the  cars  as  it  flew  past.  Bonchead  trick,  of 
eourse,  but  you  know  he  was  only  a Freshman.  Instantly 
18  feet  were  in  the  air  and  he  was  just  flying  like  a pennant 
111  a stiff  breeze.  Boh  was  standing  some  twenty  feet  farther 
on,  and  the  Freshie,  coming  head  on,  took  him  square  in  the 
month.  He  sat  down  so  hard  I heard  his  teeth  rattle.  When 
wo  ran  to  him  he  was  rolling  his  eyes  round  making  an  at- 
ompt  to  get  up,  and  rubbing  his  hand  tenderly  across  his 
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month.  “Hah — hah,”  he  gasped  as  the  hreath  came  back  to 
him.  “What  was  it,  Jim?”  We  told  him  and  helped  him 
on  board  the  train,  but  he  had  to  go  up  town  when  we 
reached  Blucinont,  and  have  a doctor  patch  up  his  wrecked 
countenance  before  he  could  present  himself  to  the  young  lady 
with  whom  he  had  a date  that  afternoon.” 

“And  what  happened  to  the  other  fellow?”  asked  the 
Spectator  innocently. 

Jim  turned  on  him  scornfully.  “Didn’t  I tell  you  he  was 
a Freshman  and  hit  him  with  his  head?”  he  demanded 
severely.  “What  did  you  ever  hear  of  a thousand-pound  blow 
on  the  head  disturbing  a Freshman  ? He  never  knew  he  had 
hit  anything.” 

“That  Blank  was  a bird  though,”  chimed  in  one  of  the 
Juniors.  “Do  you  remember  that  day  we  went  to  Bluemont 
when  29  was  so  late  ? They  had  a little  engine  and  a heavy 
load,  and  had  been  losing  time  all  along  the  road,  with  im- 
portant connections  to  make  at  Bluemont.  The  conductor 
was  iighting  mad  when  he  reached  Edgefield  and  when  he 
took  on  about  twenty  boys  there,  I saw  blighting  despair 
settle  down  oyer  his  shining  countenance,  there  to  remain 
Of  course  half  the  crowd  rode  on  the  rear  platform  as  usual. 
J list  when  the  train  struck  the  heavy  grade  the  other  side 
of  the  river  and  the  little  engine  was  coughing  and  gasping 
and  fairly  tearing  its  insides  out  and  losing  ground  all  tlit 
time,  that  crazy  Freshman  took  it  into  his  head  to  see  what 
he  could  do  in  the  way  of  tootling  the  air-whistle  on  the  back 
end  of  the  train,  and  he  tootled  to  such  an  effect  that  he  let 
all  the  air  out  of  the  cylinders  and  set  the  brakes  on  the  side 
of  that  hill.  The  engine  wheezed  and  snorted  and  showered 
cinders  all  over  the  township,  but  the  train  instantly  came  to 
a dead  stand-still.  Of  course  when  the  conductor  rushed 
back  raring  and  charging  Blank  was  siting  in  the  car  deeply 
absorbed  in  a magazine.  1 have  heard  a lot  of  bad  language 
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since  I have  been  in  college,  but  I doubled  my  vocabulary 
right  there.  If  ever  a man  cussed  with  spirit  and  under- 
standing that  conductor  did  it.” 

Bet  he  didn  t beat  Bismarck  Jones  when  the  boys  fixed 
his  horse,”  broke  in  the  second  Junior.  “You  know  Bis- 
marck,” he  continued  to  the  Spectator.  “Citizen  of  the  hill. 
He  had  an  old  family  horse.  One  of  the  lazy,  good-for- 
nothing  kind  you  can  bust  a fence  rail  over  without  making 
him  do  more  than  switch  his  tail.  Fat  as  butter,  though, 
and  pretty  good  looking.  Well,  one  night  the  boys  stepped 
round  to  Bismarck’s  stable  and  fixed  him — ^good  and  plenty. 
They  shaved  his  tail  all  but  a tuft  at  the  end,  and  trimmed 
his  mane  like  a mule’s.  He  was  the  foolishest  looking  beast 
I ever  saw  next  mornin’.” 


Cept  the  President’s  old  claybank,”  said  the  third  Junior 
chuckling  softly,  “when  the  boys  got  him  out  and  painted  him 
the  college  colors— half  one  color,  half  the  other.” 

A sound  of  singing  drifted  back  from  the  car  ahead: 


“ If  you  want  to  be  an  Eli 
Just  come  along  and  try-y-y 
By  the  lights  by  the  light  of  the  moo-o-o-n.” 

Of  course  the  projier  thing  for  the  passengers  to  do,  is 
0 rise  cn  masse  and  compel  the  conductor  to  put  those  fools 
ott,  said  some  one,  “but  they  know  they  are  college  boys,  and 
^ h bet  ten  to  one  that  they’ll  only  applaud.” 

Had  there  been  any  takers  they  would  have  been  too  late, 
or  he  was  still  speaking  when  even  above  the  roar  of  the 
train,  came  the  noise  of  clapping  hands. 

Everybody  is  good  to  a college  lxiy,  anyhow,”  went  on  the 
speaker  who  jiroved  to  be  the  hitherto  silent  Senior.  “Even 
t e Faculty ! 1 remember  one  frater  in  facultate  who  had  a 

no  pear  orchard  back  of  his  house,  which  was  visited  im- 
partially by  the  students  and  the  village  boys.  The  professor 
ad  no  particular  inclination  for  the  students  to  devour  his 
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fruit,  but  he  swore  that  outsiders  shouldn’t.  So  he  got  down 
his  gun,  vowing  to  shoot  the  next  thief  he  caught  in  his  pear 
trees.  One  night  shortly  after,  he  heard  a disturbance  in 
his  back  yard,  and  seizing  his  gun  he  sallied  forth  to  do 
battle.  He  discovered  a dark  object  up  one  of  the  trees  and 
had  his  gun  levelled  on  it,  when  the  appalling  thought  struck 
him  that  he  might  shoot  a student  in  his  own  college.  Horri- 
fied he  dropped  his  gun  to  parley  with  the  intruder  who  was 
descending  rapidly,  not  to  say  precipitately,  from  his  airy 
perch.  “Hey  there,”  he  called  as  the  fellow  struck  the 
ground,  “are  you  a student  ?”  the  thief  was  taking  the  garden 
in  ten-foot  strides — ‘are  you  a student  V he  screamed  again 
as  the  fellow  c]im1x?d  on  the  fence.  “If  you’re  a student  I 
won’t  shoot,”  he  added  as  the  unknown  disappeared  from 
view.  And  to  this  day  the  doctor’s  question  has  remained  un- 
answered.” 

The  porter  came  in  to  light  the  lamp  in  the  top  of  the  car, 
for  it  was  growing  dark.  The  train  stopped  at  a small  town. 
In  the  lighted  shop-windows  along  the  track,  holly-wreaths 
were  hung,  and  on  the  platform  was  a noisy  good-natured 
holiday  throng.  The  train  pulled  out  again  and  slowly  got 
under  way.  The  noise  in  the  car  ahead  had  settled  down 
into  an  occasional  burst  of  song  or  a rattling  college  yell,  and 
the  crowd  in  the  smoker  puffed  reflectively  and  were  silent. 

Finally  Jim  roused  himself  sufficiently  from  his  recumbent 
posture  in  the  angle  between  two  seats  to  remove  his  black- 
ened and  battered  old  brier  from  between  his  teeth  long 
enough  to  expectorate  neatly  into  the  nickled  cuspidor  be- 
fore him. 

“Tell  you,  though,  boys,”  he  mumbled  when  the  pipe  was 
once  more  firmly  settled  in  its  old  po.«ition  in  the  comer  of 
his  mouth.  “The  man  who  says  anything  against  the  doctor 
has  just  naturally  got  me  to  .scrap.  I know  something  about 
that  man.  I’ve  been  under  him  now  for  two  vears,  and  if 
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there  is  any  sham  or  hypocrisy  in  a man  you  all  know  how 
it  will  show  up  in  a classroom.  I never  have  seen  anything 
wrong  in  Tommy.  I know  that  old  guy  had  somebody  just 
like  him  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  ‘he  bore  without  reproach 
the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman.’  I heard  a man  talking 
the  other  day  about  when  he  was  a Freshman,  twenty-odd 
years  ago.  lie  came  from  the  very  head-waters  of  the  Styx, 
and  was  as  homesick  as  the  mischief.  Xaturally  he  never 
dreamed  that  the  doctor  was  even  aware  of  his  existence  till 
he  met  him  one  day  on  the  campus.  The  Freshman  touched 
his  hat  and  was  shuffling  past  when  Tom,  who  had  taken  in 
his  state  at  a glance,  stopped  him  and  began  to  talk  to  him, 
complimenting  him  on  his  work  and  questioning  him  about 
his  home-folks.  lie  was  president  of  the  college  and  one  of 
the  foremost  scholars  of  the  South,  hut  he  was  not  above  talk- 
ing for  five  minutes  with  an  insignificant  Freshman  in  jeans 
breeches  and  a wool  hat,  just  because  he  saw  that  the  Fresh- 
man was  lonesome  and  almost  desperate.  Did  his  dignity 
suffer  by  it  ? Well  that  Freshman  now  is  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  North  Carolina  and  a scholar  himself,  but  to 
this  day  he  honors  the  very  ground  the  doctor  walks  on. 
And  ever  since  I heard  the  story,  every  time  I meet  him  I 
pull  my  hat  to  Tommy.” 

Ihe  grinding  of  the  brakes  interrupted  him  as  the  train 
slid  into  a station.  The  Spectator  gathered  up  his  grip  and 
overcoat.  “Well,  so  long,  old  man.”  “^Merry  Christmas.” 

‘Hope  you’ll  enjoy  the  holidays.”  “See  you  again  ’long 
about  .Tamuiry,  I guess,”  shouted  the  crowd  in  the  smoker  as 
he  stepped  out  on  the  platform  and  swung  off  the  steps. 
Half  a dozen  hoys  had  descended  to  the  station  platform  and 
wore  marching  alongside  the  train  singing  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  As  the  train  began  to  move  again  they  swung  aboard 
with  shouted  farewells  to  the  Speetator.  He  stood  on  the 
platform  and  watched  the  red  lights  till  they  disappeared 
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around  a bend,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  by  this  time  it  was 
snowing  heavily.  A foolish  jingle  was  running  through  his 
head,  and  half  unconsciously  he  murmured  it  aloud.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  as  foolish  as  the  Spectator  thought.  Anyhow, 
this  is  what  he  quoted: 

“ No  other  days  are  like  our  college  days, 

I ever  grieve  that  mine  are  fled  so  long; 

And  in  my  ears  the  college  cries  still  raise 
Tumultuous  echoes;  and  a collie  song 
In  riotous  nonsense  ringing  loud  is  strong 
To  lift  one  moment  all  the  weight  of  years.” 

He  recovered  himself  with  a start,  and  picking  up  his  grip 
he  walked  smiling  into  the  dark. 
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the  growth  of  our  national  literature 

A.  R.  Gallimore. 


Tbfi  term  American  literature  does  not  embrace  the  entire 
literature  of  the  American  continent,  as  European  literature 
includes  the  literature  of  all  Europe ; but  only  the  literature 
of  a definite  part — the  United  States.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  bolding  as  they  do  a superior  position  on  the 
continent,  speak  of  themselves  as  the  American  people. 

The  ideal  of  the  true  American  citizen  is  liberty,  free- 
dom and  patriotism.  The  nation  itself  is  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  for  liberty  and  freedom,  both  religious  and  political. 
Some  high  purpose  must  have  led  our  forefathers  on  to  leave 
their  own  native  land  to  come  to  this  new,  untried  country, 
filled  with  hostile  Indians. 

When  they  had  planted  themselves  in  the  new  land,  the 
next  thing  to  he  done  was  to  prepare  to  live — to  clear  the 
crests  and  build  dwelling  houses  and  forts.  During  this 
preparatory  period  the  literary  talents  of  the  settlers  had  to 
c laid  aside  for  the  most  part,  yet  they  did  not  fail  to  make 

records  of  their  experiences  and  to  tell  the  story  of  the  new 
country. 

^ext  eame  the  task  of  setting  up  a government  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people.  This  task  was  not  finished  for 
over  a century,  when  the  yoke  of  England  was  thrown  off. 

l‘is  caused  a great  deal  to  he  written  on  the  theories  of  a 
free,  government  by  such  men  as  Thomas  Jefferson. 

J^fany  of  these  peoples  came  from  some  of  the  first  families 
0 England  and  had  the  benefit  of  a long  line  of  English  an- 
cestry and  environment.  TIence  they  did  not  have  to  begin 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  of  government  or  of  literature. 

icy  only  had  the  experiences  of  the  home  land  to  build  on. 
t was  a question  of  developing  the  talents  they  had. 
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From  the  very  first  it  seems  that  the  spirit  of  progress 
dominated  these  sturdy  people.  In  the  new  laud  they  found 
a vast  stock  of  proper  material  for  the  art  and  ingenuity  of 
man  to  work  upon — treasures  that  had  lain  dormant  for  cen- 
turies, concealed  from  the  ignorant  natives.  It  was  for  them 
to  go  up  and  possess  the  land. 

Although  these  Puritan  fathers  had  a continent  to  conquer, 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  development  of  the  material 
alone,  but  they  early  began  to  cultivate  the  mental  as  well. 
They  began  to  write — not  of  the  larks  and  nightingales  and 
primroses  of  merry  England,  but  of  the  American  birds  and 
flowers;  not  of  the  English  ponds  and  hills,  but  of  the  moun- 
tains and  lakes  of  America ; not  of  the  populated  country  of 
their  birth,  but  of  the  unsettled  forests  and  the  ending 
rivers  of  their  adopted  home. 

As  these  pilgrims  had  come  from  a country  whose  civiliza- 
tion was  already  established,  they  realized  that— to  found  a 
permanent  civilization,  it  was  necessary  that  it  be  founded  on 
a strong  and  lasting  basis.  It  must  develop  the  spiritual 
and  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  and  material.  Therefore 
they  began  at  once  to  provide  churches  and  schools,  the  first 
school  of  great  importance  being  Har\'ard  College,  which 
was  founded  as  early  as  1G36.  From  that  day  to  this  their 
schools  and  colleges  have  been  beacon  lights  in  literary  ac- 
tivities and  have  done  much  toward  the  moulding  of  our 
national  life  and  literature. 

When  the  little  colony  had  grown  to  thirteen,  and  had  got 
a foothold,  the  mother  country  began  to  impose  heavy  taxes. 
The  colonies  then  Ixgan  to  utter  words  of  distrust  and  of 
discontent,  and  being  founded  upon  a basis  of  freedom,  they 
wore  determined  to  remain  free.  This  called  forth  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Revolutionary  War.  This 
long  struggle  gave  those  of  a literary  mind  a theme  for  their 
pens  and  was  ihc  subject  of  many  literary  productions  of 
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that  time  and  since.  Snch  poems  as  ‘‘The  Ride  of  Paul 
Revere”  and  such  prose  writings  as  “The  Spy”  will  ever  be 
of  interest  to  the  American  mind. 

After  they  had  resented  the  rule  of  England,  new  theories 
of  government  were  offered  by  the  leading  men  of  the  colo- 
nies. Such  leaders  as  Washington,  Hamilton  and  Jeffer- 
son having  lived,  some  have  been  called  upon  to  write  biog- 
raphies of  these  and  many  others.  ^lany  of  these  biogra- 
phies will  live  as  long  as  the  nation. 

After  the  colonies  had  won  their  independence,  writers  of 
prominence  arose,  such  as  Cooper,  and  there  was  a long 
period  of  peace,  but  there  was  all  the  while  another  cloud 
gathering  in  the  political  sky.  This  question  also  brought 
out  many  theories  and  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  by 
such  leaders  of  American  thought  as  Webster,  Clay  and  Cal- 
houn. Since  the  question  of  slavery  and  States’  rights  was 
settled  the  story  of  the  struggle  and  traditions  connected  with 
it  have  been  the  source  from  which  the  poet,  the  novelist  and 
the  historian  have  drawn  their  material. 

A nation  that  had  been  born  under  such  circumstances 
und  had  made  such  phenomenal  strides  in  both  governmental 
mid  also  literary  activities,  certainly  had  a mission.  That 
mission  has  been  to  proclaim  to  mankind  the  inextinguish- 
able rights  of  human  nature  and  the  only  foundation  of  gov- 
ernment. America  has  always  held  forth  the  hand  of  hon- 
est friendship  and  freedom,  although  she  has  engaged  in 
friendly  rivalry.  She  has  been  the  well-wisher  to  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  all.  These  things  she  has  helped 
fo  do  through  her  literature.  America  has  had  and  she  will 
(continue  to  have  a mission  in  the  literary  world  as  well  as  in 
fhe  political  world. 

let  us  notice  some  of  the  influences  which  have  been 
to  bear  upon  our  literature  to  give  it  nationality. 
I’irst  of  all,  Christianity  has  been  a strong  factor.  The 
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nation  was  founded  on  religious  freedom  and  its  people  have 
ever  clung  to  this  principle.  The  early  religious  thought  of 
the  country  had  as  its  leaders  Cotton  Mather,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, Roger  Williams,  and  others.  Jonathan  Edwards’s 
sermon,  “Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angrj'  God,”  is  as 
profound  as  ever.  Although  theology  has  gone  through  great 
changes  since  that  time,  many  things  from  the  pens  of  those 
pioneers  of  religion  read  with  interest  at  the  present.  The 
religious  idea  has  pervaded  our  literature  all  these  years  and 
pervades  it  to  some  extent  to-day.  Thus  our  literature  is 
the  result  of  a religious  struggle  and  of  a religious  nation. 

I'  recdom  and  independence  have  always  been  by-words  in 
our  national  life  and  have  shown  themselves  in  our  national 
literature.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  so  typical  of  America,  has 
been  the  mother  of  many  a national  poem.  The  inspiration 
that  comes  from  the  great  history  of  our  country  has  caused 
her  sons  and  daughters  to  write  and  glorify  her ‘in  story  and 
in  song. 

1 he  spirit  of  patriotism  has  been  a great  incentive  to  the 
American  writers.  They  have  been  thrilled  with  the  desire 
to  sound  the  praises  of  their  native  land.  This  patriotic 
spirit  was  felt  from  the  very  beginning,  but  it  has  been  more 
strongly  felt  since  the  fight  for  independence  and  the  birth  of 
a new  nation.  Joseph  Ilopkinson,  as  early  as  1798  wrote 
such  patriotic  words  as — 

" Hail  Columbia!  Happy  land! 

Hai'.  ye  heroes!  heaven  bom  band!” 

But  James  Russell  Ixjwell  is  probably  the  most  patriotic 
of  American  poets.  He  is  virtually  the  poet-laureate  of  our 
American  republic,  the  poetic  voice  of  our  national  life  and 
ideals.  In  “The  Washers  of  the  Shroud”  he  makes  this 
petition — 

And  let  o>ir  ship  of  state  to  harbor  sweep, 

Her  ports  a!!  up,  her  battle  lanterns  lit.” 
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With  the  foregoing  we  might  compare  the  following  from 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow — 

“ Thou  too,  sail  on,  0 ship  of  state! 

Sail  on,  O Union,  strong  and  great!” 

Walt  Whitman  was  the  poet  of  democracy.  Says  Mr. 
Curtis  Hidden  Page  in  his  “Chief  American  Poets” : “He 
has  expressed  not  only  some  material  aspects,  but  also  some 
essential  ideals  of  America,  as  no  other  poet  has ; among  them 
our  sense  of  freedom  and  independence.”  Some  lines  from 
him  are : 

“ I hear  America  singing,  the  varied  carols  I hear.” 

Again — 

“ For  you,  O Democracy, 

For  you,  for  you  I am  trilling  these  songs.” 

W hitman  was  the  poet  of  the  whole  country,  not  of  a part. 

Although  a Northerner,  he  adores  the  South  in  such  words 
as — 

“O  Magnet-South!  O glistening  perfumed  South!  My  South!” 

Cur  national  literature  may  be  called  a literature  of  na- 
twro,  for  there  is  no  country  where  one  can  draw  so  near  to 
nature  as  in  our  own.  Our  poets  have  learned  to  look 

through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God.”  Some  of  our  rivers 
®nd  mountains  have  been  immortalized  by  them.  To  take 

example  near  home,  our  own  poet — John  Charles  Mc- 
Neill has  heralded  the  name  of  the  Lumliee  River  in  North 
Carolina,  which  would  be  unknown  excoi)t  for  his  poetry. 

Many  of  our  literary  men  have  been  inspired  by  the  desire 
for  friendly  rivalry.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  began  his 
career  as  a novelist  by  trying  to  out-do  an  Englishman  whose 
book  he  chanced  to  rend.  He  has  given  to  the  world  the 
story  of  the  Indian  for  all  time  to  come. 

turning  now  from  the  glorification  of  our  national  life, 
literature  has  other  marked  characteristics.  Probably 
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no  other  literature  is  so  free  from  filth  as  our  own.  Whit- 
man has  been  called  indecent,  but  he  believed  in  bare  nature. 
Hear  his  own  words : 

“ I harbor  for  good  or  bad,  I permit  to  speak  at  every  hazard, 

Nature  without  check  with  original  energy.” 

As  a rule,  the  men  of  literary  talent  in  America  have  been 
men  who  stood  for  some  high  principle  and  lived  up  to  it. 
Longfellow  was  the  poet  of  the  common  people  and  himself 
a high-toned  gentleman.  Bryant  was  the  poet  of  nature  and 
a man  who  held  a peculiar  place  in  our  national  life.  Whit- 
tier was  the  poet  of  abolition  and  tried  to  carry  out  his  ideas 
in  regard  to  slavery.  Lowell  was  the  poet  of  patriotism,  and 
his  life  and  works  carried  out  this  idea.  Poe  was  a man  of 
high  ideals,  but  Ix  camc  a castaway.  Lanier  was  himself  bet- 
ter than  his  literature.  He  says: 

“ I will  heartily  lay  me  hold  on  the  greatness  of  God.” 

All  of  our  men  of  literature  have  had  a message  for  the 
world  and  have  delivered  it.  They  have  put  their  person- 
ality into  their  work.  As  Emerson  says,  they  have  been  men 
capable  of  ideas  and  have  put  their  ideas  into  works  that 
will  live  to  benefit  the  succeeding  generations.  Our  liter- 
ature has  been  the  interpretation  of  a great  idea,  which  has 
been  liberty  and  patriotism. 

Our  literature  has  been  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
age.  It  began  w’ith  the  Pioneer,  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods  and  has  now  reached  nationality.  It  shows  the  strug- 
gles, achievements  and  the  glory  of  our  country  and  the  one- 
ness of  our  nation.  In  the  words  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

“ One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand, 

One  nation  evermore!” 

Our  literature  portrays  the  animate  in  nature  as  well  S3 
the  inanimate.  It  not  only  sings  of  our  brooks  and  fields^ 
but  it  has  produced  such  living  characters  in  fiction  s® 
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Leather-Stocking,  Evangeline,  and  others.  Many  of  our 
authors  have  put  tlieir  own  personality  into  their  characters, 
for  c.\ample  ITawthorne  in  the  Blythedale  Romance  tells 
the  story  of  himself. 

Again,  American  literature  is  based  on  high  ideals.  After 
all  it  is  the  ideal  in  literature  more  than  anything  else  that 
gives  it  a standard.  It  is  the  ideal  in  literature  that  gives 
to  Emerson  his  power  and  goes  far  to  nullify  any  errors  in 
method  or  detail  that  may  exist  in  his  works.  American  lit- 
erature as  a whole  may  he  said  to  contain  the  best  of  all  that 
us  known  and  thought  in  the  world. 

Our  literature  like  the  “Star  of  Empire”  has  gone  west- 
ward. It  began  with  the  struggling  colonies  along  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  it  has  now  spread  to  the  Pacific.  The 
scenes  for  our  early  literature  were  laid  in  the  East.  Now, 
tbe  West  is  the  scone  of  many  of  our  best  stories.  They  give 
tbe  life  of  the  cowboy  and  the  rough  life  of  the  West  in 
general. 

The  national  idea  in  American  literature  has  been  of  slow 
growth.  It  has  grown  up  with  the  nation.  It  has  grown 
rom  the  sermons  and  religious  writings  of  the  early  New 
oglauders  to  a literature  which  covers  all  phases  of  life, 
t has  gained  true  nationality.  Much  of  it  has  the  nation  so 
■mbibed  into  it,  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  written  else- 
where than  in  our  own  America. 

Professor  Trent,  in  his  address  on  “Literature  and  Life,” 
®uys:  “This  nationality  in  literature  must  be  the  develop- 
ment, consciously  or  unconsciou.sly,  of  all  the  best  literary 
powers  of  the  American  people.  Such  a national  literature 
‘s  indispensable  to  the  union  of  these  States — not  that  union 
’^'sed  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  bound  by  politi- 
cal regulations  of  their  making,  but  the  essential  union  of 
common  sentiments  and  ideals  secured  by  a common  pride 
intellectual  achievement,  and  a partnership  in  patriotism.” 
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“THAT  YOUNG  ADAIR.” 


W.  R.  Hill. 


While  his  two  wagons,  driven  by  Sam  and  Gaither, 
rumbled  on  down  the  mountain-side  before  him,  Sam  Adair 
drew  reign  on  the  top  of  Piny  Knob,  turned  in  his  saddle 
and  gazed  back  into  the  valley  of  Cedar  Creek.  He  could 
see  Jennie  Simmons’s  home  jambed  back  in  a cove  of  Cedar 
Creek  Valley.  Jle  had  stopped  and  turned  in  the  hope  of 
catching  one  more  glimpse  of  Jennie  before  leaving  with  his 
load  of  brandy  for  Spartanburg.  Jennie  was  going  to  spend 
the  nights  with  his  mother  while  he  was  away.  While  he 
waited  Jennie  came  out  of  her  house,  bonnet  in  hand,  crossed 
the  foot-log,  stopped  at  an  apple  tree  to  gather  some  apples, 
and  proceeded  up  the  hill  to  Mrs.  Adair’s  cabin.  Suddenly 
the  long-necked,  lean  horse  pricked  up  her  ears  and  looked 
intently  down  Cone  Creek..  Sam,  too,  turned  in  his  saddle 
and  looked  in  the  direction  the  wagons  had  gone. 

“I’ll  1)0  durned,”  he  murmured,  “them  revenues  are  in 
these  parts;  at  the  same  time  he  put  spear  to  old  Top  and 
was  off  down  Piny  Knob,  toward  the  place  from  which 
came  the  firing  that  had  attracted  his  and  old  Top’s  attention. 

“I  hope  them  drivers  won’t  kill  nobody,”  said  Sam,  half 
audibly,  as  he  dashed  along  the  road. 

When  Sam  came  in  sight  of  the  wagons  he  could  see 
through  the  evening  twilight  that  the  revenues  were  in  pos- 
session of  both  of  his  wagons.  lie  therefore  turned  Top  out- 
side the  road  before  he  was  seen  and  stopped  to  think. 

“It  was  my  last  load,”  he  mused.  “I  was  going  to  quit 
this  blockading  business  and  marry  Jennie  this  Thanksgiv- 
ing— but  now  Dol  won’t  have  me.  Ten  to  one  she’ll  marry 
Fred  Walker,  what’s  been  ’way  off  down  yonder  to  school 
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and  been  appinted  sheriff  in  Sheriff  Waldrop’s  place  what 
got  killed  by  the  Jacksons  over  in  Shingle  Hollow.  ’Cose 
her  inaminy  has  allns  wanted  Dol  to  take  a liking  for  Fred. 
Dol  is  staying  to-night  with  iny  mammy  while  I am  away 
and  these  revenues  will  jist  about  go  up  thar  sarching  for 
me  and  skeer  mammy  and  Dol  outen  their  wits.  I’ll  jist  go 
hack  and  stay  with  ’em.”  And  with  that  Sam  turned  Top 
toward  home  and  after  riding  through  the  woods  far  enough 
to  ho  sure  of  not  being  seen,  he  rode  into  the  road  and  gal- 
loped up  Piny  Knob  toward  home. 

Half  an  hour  later  ho  reached  home.  Ilis  mother  and 
Dol  were  sitting  in  the  fi’ont  yard  leaning  against  the  white 
oaks. 

“IManimy,”  said  Sam,  as  he  rode  up,  “the  revenues  have  cap- 
tured both  wagojis  and  teams  from  Jim  and  Gaither.  Come 
on  them  down  the  road  ’fore  I had  fairly  crossed  Piny  Knob. 
They’ll  likely  be  on  up  here  hunting  me  some  time  to-night, 
and  I’ve  come  to  keep  you  and  Dol  from  lieing  skeert  when 
they  come.” 

Sam,  them  men  ain’t  going  to  bother  two  lonely  women 
hke  me  and  Dol.  You  can’t  stay  here;  you’ll  be  captured 
before  daylight.  Git  on  to])  and  be  gone.  Yer  mammy  will 
keep  the  cabin  open  fer  yoii  as  long  as  she  lives.  Here’s 
your  overcoat;  git  in  it  and  be  off  Ixjfore  they  come.” 

Sam  caught  his  coat  sleeves  and  got  into  his  overcoat,  held 
oat  for  him  by  his  mother,  as  he  said: 

“Dol,  be  good  to  mammy  while  I am  away.  It  looks  hard, 
hilt  T guess  a man  like  me  cain’t  ’spcct  nothin’  better.  Jim 
and  Gaither  will  tend  the  crap  fer  mammy.” 

“I  shan’t  need  any  more  craps,  my  son.” 

“Why,  mammy  ?” 

She  put  her  arms  around  him,  kissed  him  and  pushed  him 
away  toward  Top  without  answering  him.  He  mounted  and 
'disappeared  in  the  night. 
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“Do  you  know,”  said  Sam’s  mother  to  Jennie,  after  a long 
silence,  “that  this  is  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  and 
Friday?  Them  was  alius  my  unlucky  days,  and  I jist  feel 
like  I’ll  never  see  that  child  agin.  He  was  all  that  I had. 
His  father  was  killed  by  the  revenues  when  the  boy  was 
eleven  years  old  and  he  was  so  like  his  father  I jist  never 
could  have  the  heart  to  correct  him.  Besides,  he  ain’t  mean 
at  heart.” 

As  Sam  passed  through  Bat  Cave  the  next  day  he  over- 
heard a man  reading  to  a crowd  an  extract  from  a paper 
about  two  revenues  losing  their  lives  in  capturing  Sam 
Adair’s  two  wagons  on  Cone  Creek.  Sam  knew  that  that 
meant  that  Jim  and  Gaither  had  killed  two  of  the  men  before 
escaping  from  the  wagons,  and  they  being  covered  by  the  twi- 
light had  escaped  without  being  recognized,  and  he,  although 
not  near  the  wagons,  was  accused  by  the  revenues  of  commit- 
ting the  murder.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  prove  his  inno- 
cence without  bringing  into  jeopardy  the  lives  of  Jim  and 
Gaither,  which  he  would  under  no  consideration  do.  He 
must  therefore  stay  out  of  the  way  of  the  revenues. 

Winter  dragged  by  and  spring  came  on,  which  brought  de- 
clining health  to  Jfrs.  Adair.  Jennie  was  always  with  her 
to  cheer  her,  but  she  held  stoutly  to  it  that  she  would  never 
see  Sam  again.  Summer  passed  and  fall  came  on,  but  with 
no  better  health  for  Mrs.  Adair.  Finally,  when  the  yellow 
flowers  were  in  full  bloom,  when  the  woods  had  changed  from 
green  to  yellow  and  the  sun  shone  dimly  from  a smoky 
heaven,  when  everything  was  dying  and  when  it  was  easiest 
to  die,  ^Irs.  Adair  passed  away  and  was  buried  on  the  little 
knoll  beside  her  husband,  back  of  the  house. 

She  had  asked  Jennie  before  dying  to  keep  the  house  nice 
and  clean  and  always  ready  for  Sam  when  he  should  come. 
Jennie  promised.  Jim  and  Gaither  stayed  in  the  house  and 
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“kept  back”  and  tended  the  farm.  Jennie  would  go  over 
during  the  day  to  clean  up  and  would  sometimes  “bile  the 
boys  some  vegetables.” 

It  was  late  one  evening,  the  boys  were  out  gathering  corn. 
Jennie  had  milked  and  set  the  milk  on  the  shelf  by  the  front 
door  when  she  turned  and  saw  Sam  come  walking  up. 

“Howdy  Dol.” 

“Why,  howdy,  Sam ; you  have  come  at  last.” 

“Yes ; I have  come  at  last  fer  you  and  mammy.  Will  you 
go  with  me.” 

“ler  mammy  ain’t  here,  Sam.” 

“Whar  is  she  ?” 

Jennie  couldn’t  answer.  She  only  nodded  her  head  to- 
ward the  grave  on  the  knoll. 

“Back  here  ?”  he  asked,  thinking  she  meant  in  the  garden. 
“I’ve  come,  mammy,”  he  said,  as  he  stepped  on  the  back- 
door steps,  but  as  he  said  it  he  caught  sight  of  a newly-made 
grave  on  the  little  knoll  and  understood  it  all.  He  came 
back  where  he  had  left  Jennie,  but  she  was  gone. 

That  night  he  thought  to  spend  in  his  mother’s  old  house 
with  Jim  and  Gaither,  but  shortly  after  twelve  o’clock  he 
was  awakened  by  a loud  “helloo”  which  came  from  the  front 
of  the  house. 

“Who  is  that,”  said  Sam. 

“Sheriff  Walker,”  came  the  reply. 

“Git  yer  old  musket,  Jim,”  said  Gaither. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Sam,  “we  have  had  enough  blood  shed, 
f’ll  submit.” 

“Are  you  going  to  tell  them  that  we  killed  them  scoun- 
drels ?” 

“Not  while  breath  is  in  me,”  said  Sam,  as  he  opened  the 
door  and  said,  “Come  in,  sheriff.” 
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“Well,  Sam,  I guess  I’ll  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  Ruther- 
fordton  to-night.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Sara. 

And  he  went. 

****»»» 

“Waal,”  said  Aunt  Mandy  Green,  two  weeks  later  at  the 
cross  roads  store,  “it  looks  like  things  will  never  quit  happen- 
ing to  Sam  Adair.” 

“What  has  happened  now?”  inquired  the  merchant. 

“Waal,  I guess  you  heerd  how  that  the  oflicers  come  and 
got  him  the  first  night  he  got  back  here  from  the  West,  and 
carried  him  away  to  jail  ’fore  he  had  more’n  found  out  that 
his  poor  old  mammy  was  dead.  But  Jim  and  Gaither  say 
as  how  that  ho  shore  was  a changed  man  a’ter  he  found  out 
’bout  his  mammy.  He  jist  ’lowed  them  officers  to  take  him 
when  him  and  Jim  and  Gaither  could  have  killed  ’em  faster 
than  they  could  have  come  up  to  the  cabin.  And  then  to 
think  that  them  officers  tuk  him  off  do^vn  thar  and  tried  him 
fer  killing  them  revenues.  And  that  ain’t  all ; they  found 
him  guilty  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hung,  and  now  they  have 
got  him  in  the  iron  cage  right  over  Walker’s  room,  whar  they 
say  thar  ain’t  no  manner  or  chance  of  escape,  fer  Walker 
can  hear  him  even  if  he  had  something  to  git  out  with.” 

“What  evidence  did  they  convict  him  on  ?”  asked  the  mer- 
chant. 

“Why,  bless  your  soul,  they  say  that  they  didn’t  have 
nothing  against  him  ceptin’  that  the  wagons  belong  to  him, 
’case  he  run  away  and  he  wouldn’t  go  on  the  stand.  No- 
body knows  why,  but  be  wouldn’t  go.  He  stuck  to  it  all  the 
time  that  he  didn’t  kill  them  revenues,  and  he  didn’t  believe 
as  how  the  good  Lord  w’ould  let  an  innercent  man  suffer  fer 
what  he  didn’t  do.” 

“Has  Jennie  Simmons  been  to  see  him  yit  ?” 

“Not  yit;  but  I hearn  she’s  goin’  to-day.” 
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Jennie  went  that  day,  hut  Fred  had  refused  to  allow  her  to 
go  up  to  see  Sam.  As  she  walked  around  the  corner  of  the 
jail  on  leaving,  something  fell  in  the  grass  beside  her.  She 
stooped  and  picked  it  up.  It  was  a note  wrapped  around  a 
piece  of  an  old  tea-cup.  The  note  said: 

“The  brads  that  hold  the  sheet-iron  that  covers  the  floor 
have  rusted  in  two;  a hatchet  will  let  me  down  into  the 
jailer’s  room.  A cord  will  be  suspended  from  my  window  at 
one  o’clock  to-night.” 

Jennie  read  the  note,  looked  quickly  around  to  see  if  any 
one  was  looking,  crammed  the  note  into  her  mouth  and  be- 
gan to  think.  She  got  on  Top  and  went  home,  told  Jim  and 
Gaither  to  get  their  old  muskets  and  pistols  and  go  with  her 
to  llutherfordton. 

That  night  at  half-past  twelve  a lady  riding  the  lean  and 
long-neck  Top,  followed  by  two  men  on  horseback,  one  of 
whom  was  leading  a fourth  horse,  drew  rein  on  top  of  the 
hill  overlooking  llutherfordton. 

“Give  me  Trixy,  Gaither,”  said  the  lady.  “You  and  Sam 
go  to  the  southern  end  of  town  and  when  the  old  town  clock 
strikes  one,  you  and  Sam  begin  and  give  the  old  town  a gen- 
uine good  ‘shooting  up.’  Be  sure  you  kill  nobody,  but  let  the 
empty  streets  and  houses  have  plenty  of  lead.  Hear?  Be 
sure  you  get  all  the  otficers  after  you,  then  lead  them  off  to- 
ward the  west.  Do  your  part  well ; then  shake  them  officers 
and  go  by  and  get  preacher  Koone  and  meet  me  and  Sam  on 
top  of  Piny  Knob.” 

After  an  age  the  clock  struck  one,  and  was  answered  by  a 
pistol  shot  from  the  lower  end  of  town,  which  was  followed 
t'.y  the  report  of  a musket,  which  in  turn  was  followed  by 
loud  cursing  from  deep-throated  men.  At  the  jail  a cord 
dropped  from  a window.  Jennie  tied  the  hatchet  to  the  cord 
with  a note,  which  said : 

“T  will  wait  with  Top  and  Trixy  at  the  bridge.” 
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The  cord  ascended.  By  this  time  Jim  and  Gaither  were 
sweeping  by  the  jail,  cursing  loud  and  shooting  harder.  They 
had  not  more  than  passed  when  Fred  Walker  rushed  out  in 
hot  pursuit,  with  the  chief  of  police  and  most  of  the  other 
men  of  the  town. 

******* 

“Waal,  I allers  said  you  couldn’t  head  that  Jennie  Sim- 
mons,” said  Aunt  Mandy  Green,  as  she  stepped  into  the 
cross-roads  store  two  days  later. 

“What  has  she  done  now  ?”  said  the  merchant. 

“Got  Sam  Adder  outun  jail.” 

“Get  plumb  away  ?” 

“Got  clean  gone,”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Green.  “And  that 
ain’t  all.  They  wus  met  that  night  at  Piny  Knob,  they 
say,  by  the  parson ; no  one  knows  fer  sure,  but  I have  beam 
toll  that  they  wus  married  thar.  Then  they  say  they  went 
by  Sam’s  house,  put  some  yaller  flowers  on  his  mammy’s 
grave,  went  into  the  house,  got  his  mammy’s  picture  what  she 
had  made  when  John  Kirby  tuk  pictures  at  the  mill  and 
went  away,  no  one  knows  whar.” 
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A NIGHT  RIDERS’  RAID 


E.  J.  Rogers. 

May  6th,  1904,  was  a clear,  moonless,  starlit  night.  The 
small  town  of  Belmont,  Kentucky,  was  seemingly  hushed  in 
slumber.  Mr.  James  Vanlandingham,  a prominent  mer- 
chant and  farmer  of  that  town,  sat  by  a dim  light  in  the  rear 
of  his  establishment,  meditating  upon  the  fearless  actions  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Arthur,  a farmer  residing  some  three  miles  from 
Belmont,  in  ignoring  the  feelings  and  interests  of  his  coun- 
trymen concerning  a recent  edict. 

The  Consolidated  Tobacco  Growers’  Union  of  Kentucky 
had  given  out  orders  that  no  tobacco  be  raised  that  year  in 
the  “Consolidated  District.”  Terrible  threats  had  been  pub- 
lished against  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  disregard  that 
mandate.  However,  some  six  or  eight  men  refused  to  ob- 
serve such  an  order,  and  had  made  all  possible  preparations 
for  a full  crop.  But  becoming  alarmed  at  their  peril,  all 
except  Mr.  Arthur  destroyed  every  means  they  had  begun. 
Me  insisted  that  what  he  owned  was  his  to  use  and  control  in 
the  way  seeming  best  to  him,  and  that  no  one  had  any  right 
whatever  to  e.xcrcise  authority  over  his  possessions.  Several 
friendly  notes  had  been  sent  him  by  individuals  asking  him 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  ruling  public ; but,  unwill- 
mg  to  sacrifice  a year’s  profits,  and  to  be  cowed  by  the  threats 
or  persuasions  of  any  league  or  friend,  he  obstinately  refused 
to  yield,  and  even  made  severe  threats  against  any  offending 
party. 

Seeing  the  situation  as  it  was,  Mr.  Vanlandingham  be- 
came restless  and  grow  furious  as  he  thought  upon  it.  The 
clock  had  already  struck  twelve,  but  it  was  not  too  late  to  see 
that  wrongs  were  righted.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  he  had 
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a short  note  written  and  addressed  to  some  fifty  men  around 
Belmont. 

“J erry !”  said  he,  calling  to  his  office-boy  who  was  asleep  in 
the  extreme  rear  of  store,  “get  up  and  take  this  note  around 
to  these  men  as  fast  as  my  baj'  mare  will  go.”  Alarmed  at 
the  unusual  disturbance  and  the  harsh  tone  of  his  employer, 
Jerry  arose  quickly,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  started  with  the 
note. 

“Jerry,”  said  he,  continuing,  “as  each  man  reads  it  re- 
ceive it  back  and  move  hastily  to  another.”  In  a moment 
Jerry  had  gone  out  into  the  night  to  execute  his  lord’s  com- 
mand. Mr.  Vanlandingham  blew  out  the  lamplight  and 
took  his  stand  near  the  front  door. 

In  less  than  thirty  minutes  time  an  infuriated  mob  began 
to  gather  in  front  of  his  store  in  response  to  the  note.  By 
one-thirty  o’clock  over  fifty  men,  mounted  on  steeds  and 
armed  as  if  for  battle,  filled  the  street. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Vanlandingham,  in  a low  .but  earn- 
est tone  to  the  restless  crowd,  “Arthur  must  yield  to  our 
demand  this  very  night  or  die  a martyr  to  his  cause ! What 
say  you  all  ?”  Without  a dissenting  voice  they  swore  their 
allegiance  to  what  they  deemed  just  and  right.  As  they  rode 
hastily,  yet  silently  away, 

“ The  plodding  hoofs  were  a battle  song, 

Sure  as  an  old  refrain, 

Till  they  stopped  at  last  by  the  white-barred  gate 
At  the  end  of  a curving  lane.” 

Mr.  Arthur  had  been  expecting  trouble  for  over  a fortnight, 
but  it  seemed  that  every  one  was  afraid  to  go  near  his  house. 
Ilis  wife  and  three  daughters  had  been  drilled  each  day  with 
firearms  in  preparation  for  the  critical  hour  that  might  come. 
Holes  had  been  bored  through  the  walls  of  his  home,  and 
daily  practice  through  lhe.se  small  openings  made  them  feel 
quite  sure  of  defense  if  they  should  be  attacked.  This  night. 
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however,  they  had  all  retired  feeling  at  perfect  ease  as  to 
their  safety. 

“Hello !”  sounded  a low,  deep  voice  from  without  the  gate. 
All  was  silent  as  death  within.  After  a moment’s  delay  a 
demanding  call  was  again  made:  “Hello,  Arthur!”  This 
aroused  the  peacefully  sleeping  farmer,  who  arose  and  went 
to  the  door. 

“Who’s  there?”  he  yelled  out  in  a shrill  tone;  but  before 
the  words  had  escaped  his  lips  he  observed  the  dim  outline 
of  several  mounted  men,  and  heard  the  restless  tread  of  many 
horses  iu  the  rear.  A voice  from  the  mob  calmly  said : 

“As  preservers  of  peace  and  prosperity  we  come  to  you  to- 
night. You  know  the  wrong  you  have  done,  and  the  threats 
you  have  made.  Are  you  now  ready  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  your  fellow-citizens  ? If  so,  verify  your  decision 
hy  going  with  us  to  your  tobacco  plants.”  Mr.  Arthur  stood 
still  for  a moment  as  if  debating  whether  he  should  escape 
the  maddened  throng  by  dashing  back  into  the  house,  or  step 
out  in  his  accustomed  boldness.  Bracing  himself  up  he 
stepped  forward,  and  in  a very  humble  tone  responded, 
“Gentlemen,  I am  not  dressed,  and  the  hour  is  late.  I ac- 
knowledge I have  done  wrong.  If  you  will  give  me  until  to- 
morrow I will  go  down  and  destroy  my  plants — ^yes,  every 
one  of  them.” 

“To-night  is  the  only  time,  and  we  must  see  you  do  it  this 
very  hour,”  shouted  one  from  the  company,  with  a severe 
oath.  “Yes!”  came  the  simultaneous  outcry  from  more  than 
a dozen,  “get  you  ready  and  go  with  us!” 

Without  saying  another  word  Mr.  Arthur  turned  as  if  to 
Ignore  their  demands  and  stepped  back  toward  the  door. 

“Stop  there !”  came  an  uncivil  demand  from  the  mob, 

Will  you  go  with  us?”  With  an  indifferent  air  he  turned 
®nd  calmly  replied:  “Gentlemen,  it  is  nonsense  for  you  to 
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act  as  you  are.  I feel  that  I have  done  my  duty.  Only  al- 
low me  until  morning  and  I will  dig  up  every  plant.”  So 
saying,  he  turned  the  door-knob  as  if  to  enter  the  house. 

“Bang !”  sounded  a clear  report  of  a rifle  from  the  furious 
mob.  In  quick  succession  several  rifles  were  emptied  at  the 
unprotected  man.  He  fell  to  the  floor  speechless,  and  amid 
a few  slight  groans  breathed  his  last. 

The  family  within  were  terror-stricken,  and  scream  after 
scream  from  his  wife  and  daughters  filled  the  ears  of  the 
satiated  mob.  Not  an  inmate  once  thought  of  their  facilities 
for  battle  at  hand. 

“Away!”  shouted  Mr.  Vanlandingham,  “we  have  done  our 
errand.”  So  saying,  they  dashed  off  in  irregular  order  toward 
Belmont. 

It  suffices  to  say  that  no  tobacco  was  grown  that  year  in 
the  “Consolidated  District.” 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  IDEAL 

W.  E.  West. 

The  democratic  ideal  had  its  origin  in  the  growth  of  civili- 
zation and  education.  As  the  minds  of  men  developed,  this 
ideal  assumed  new  forms  and  acquired  new  meanings.  In 
Greece  democracy  was  defined  as  a government  opposed  to 
monarchy,  in  Rome  as  a government  opposed  to  aristocracy, 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a government  opposed  to  feudal- 
ism ; but  it  is  obvious  that  democracy  is  not  a form  of  govern- 
ment at  all,  hut  a spirit  that  may  assume  many  forms.  Pure 
democracy  embodies  three  prime  principles,  namely,  indi- 
vidual rights ; public  sovereignty ; and  universal  suffrage. 
These  may  exist  in  various  forms  of  government — in  Eng- 
land as  a monarchy;  in  Germany  as  an  empire;  and  in  the 
United  States  as  a republic. 

Primitive  governments  were  in  the  hands  of  kings.  The 
kingship  at  first  conferred  by  the  subjects,  later  became  an 
hereditary  right.  An  hereditary  sovereignty  at  some  time 
breeds  a weak  sovereign.  Under  such  rulers  the  democratic 
spirit  germinated.  The  king’s  advisers  became  his  masters, 
and  the  system  of  oligarchy  was  established. 

The  coming  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  world  marked  a 
i^ew  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  democratic  ideal,  and 
wade  it  possible  for  “men  to  rise  on  stepping  stones  of  their 
dead  selves  to  higher  things.”  Christianity  gave  men  an 
individual  right  on  which  no  State  could  justly  infringe. 

Ill  the  fifth  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  swept 
down  upon  the  Romanized  and  partly  Christianized  world, 
from  the  gloomy  forests  of  Germany,  where  the  north  wind 
whistled  among  the  hare  branches,  and  the  North  Sea  broke 
angrily  upon  the  ice-bound  coasts,  a hardy  race  of  men,  in 
whoso  bosoms  the  light  of  liberty  burned  brightly.  Bar- 
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barons  and  wild,  as  they  were,  they  possessed  that  which  the 
civilized  world  had  never  attained ; a high  type  of  allegiance 
to  individual  sovereignty.  They  possessed  the  philosophy 
of  old  Polonius.  “This  above  all:  to  thine  o'wn  self  be  true.” 

The  combined  influence  of  these  two  forces  dominated  and 
revolutionized  the  civilized  world;  and  ushered  in  the  feudal 
system  and  knighthood  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Through  all  of  the  dark  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
democratic  ideal  was  checked  by  the  power  of  the  barons,  but 
this  spirit  born  of  heaven  and  sent  to  earth  to  direct  the 
destiny  of  men  was  not  to  be  destroyed. 

The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  marked  the  re- 
vival of  personal  liberty,  and  individual  enterprise.  The 
Pope,  for  many  centuries  a dominant  figure,  was  dethroned 
by  Luther  and  Kno.x.  Men  began  a philosophic  study  of  self 
and  surroundings.  Discoveries  and  adventure  followed,  and 
the  world  awoke  from  a long  troubled  sleep  to  a glorious 
morning  of  liberty  and  individuality.  Monarchies  existed 
only  by  democratic  consent,  and  only  monarchs  who  sought 
to  serve  their  subjects  were  safe  upon  their  thrones. 

In  the  development  of  the  democratic  ideal  the  period  of 
revolutions  demands  attention.  Through  all  the  dark  ages 
the  democratic  spirit  fought  its  way,  but  the  greatest  con- 
flicts to  be  encountered  were  those  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  eighteenth  century.  Tip  to  this  time  democracy  had  been 
but  little  more  than  a chimera.  The  reformation  had  in- 
stilled into  the  hearts  of  men  a love  of  freedppi ; but  nothing 
short  of  revolution  could  give  it  utterance. 

The  Dutch  revolution' led  in  destroying  the  power  of  the 
Burgundian  dynasty.  The  British  Revolution,  under  Crom- 
well and  his  Ironsides,  overthrew  the  house  of  the  Stuarts 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Parliamentary'  regime.  Since 
Charles  the  First  of  England,  the  crowned  head  with  his 
aristocratic  satellites,  reveled  in  corruption  and  luxury  ob- 
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tained  by  the  hand  of  unchecked  power.  The  change  that 
followed  the  revolutions  made  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
but  figure-heads,  and  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commons.  Kings  and  aristocrats  no  longer  consider  them- 
selves the  whole  of  the  State,  but  are  content  to  sit  in  the 
seat  of  power  and  be  ruled  by  the  people.  The  democratic 
spirit  is  the  support  of  the  British  civilization.  Xot  only 
IS  the  British  empire  free,  but  its  colonies  all  enjoy  repre- 
sentative governments,  and  it  is  only  a question  of  time 
when  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and 
the  colonies  of  South  America,  where  already  the  bud  of 
democracy  is  no  near  fruition,  will  have  blossomed  into  the 
bright  flowers  of  republics. 

Would  you  see  the  greatest  struggle  that  democracy  has 
ever  encountered,  turn  to  France.  For  ten  years  the  demo- 
cratic spirit,  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  a Bonaparte,  fought 
with  never-failing  energy. 

“ France,  her  giant  limbs  upreared, 

And  with  that  oath  wliich  smote  earth,  air,  and  sea. 

Stamped  her  strong  foot  and  said  she  \irould  be  free.” 

Was  this  bloodiness  and  cruelty  uncalled  for  ? France 
survived  the  shock  of  the  ten  years  of  war  and  the  attempted 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  influenced  the  whole 
World  and  acquired  a prestige  among  nations  which  she  had 
^ot  hitherto  possessed. 

lor  centuries  Germany  was  held  as  the  chattel  of  number- 
less petty  kings,  but  in  1871  the  power  of  government  passed 
into  the  hands  of  an  emperor  who  rules  under  a consti- 
tiition,  and  executes  the  laws  formed  by  the  people,  and  not 
*ill  the  powers  of  the  impetuous  and  imperious  William  could 
restore  her  to  her  former  regime. 

The  people  of  Bussia  have  ever  followed  blindly  the  ad- 
vice of  the  priests,  who  teach  them  to  worship  God  as  their 
r.at  Father  and  the  Czar  as  their  little  father.  But  to-day 
ussia  trembles  on  the  brink  of  a mighty  revolution.  Let 
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the  will  of  the  Czar  for  once  conflict  with  the  will  of  the 
masses  of  his  subjects,  and  assassination  and  revolution  will 
mark  the  bounds  of  his  lordship. 

Little  Switzerland,  after  years  of  struggle  with  the  mighty 
house  of  Ilapsburg,  sits  upon  her  cloud-capped,  Alpine  cit- 
adel, as  the  brightest  gem  in  democracy’s  noble  crown.  The 
Spanish  government  is  undergoing  a period  of  unrest,  and 
all  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  turning  from  absolute 
monarchies  to  constitutional  governments. 

So  prevailing  has  been  the  influence  of  this  movement 
that  the  nations  of  the  Orient  are  welcoming  it  Japan  has 
already  a parliament  and  constitution.  China  is  becoming 
more  enlightened  and  liberal.  Turkey  has  ceased  to  gaze 
motionless  upon  the  flags  of  freedom  of  other  nations,  in 
wonder  and  admiration,  and  in  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century  she  has,  under  the  inspiration  of  liberty,  deposed 
her  Sultan  and  established  a free  constitutional  government. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Western  hemisphere,  we  see  it  practically 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

A few  colonial  possessions  of  Europe  are  under  despotic 
rule,  but  the  growing  spirit  of  unrest  among  them,  gives  us 
assurance  that  they  will  soon  be  under  some  republican  form 
of  government. 

Cuba,  after  successive  struggles,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
strong  hand  of  the  United  States,  waves  the  flag  of  freedom 
where,  for  more  than  four  centuries  had  waved  the  flag  of 
tyranny.  But  what  of  our  own  beloved  Union  ? The  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  fought  by  our  heroic  forefathers,  was  in- 
spired by  a love  of  liberty.  The  words  of  Patrick  Henry 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  all  the  colonists,  “Give  me  liberty, 
or  give  me  death.”  Thomas  Jefferson  imbedded  it  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Washington,  Hamilton,  and 
Adams  welcomed  its  advent. 

When  our  constitutional  government  was  formed  it  opened 
the  ej’es  of  all  Europe.  Democracy’  had  been  growing  through 
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two  thousand  years  of  vicissitudes,  yet  even  the  reflecting  por- 
tion of  mankind  believed  it  to  be  a failure.  A representative 
government  was  felt  to  be  preposterous.  Statesmen  of  Europe 
looked  upon  with  curiosity,  partly  amused,  partly  disdainful, 
yet  through  thirteen  decades  it  has  gone  its  conquering  way. 
It  has  falsified  the  predictions  of  every  hostile  critic. 

The  framework  constituted  by  our  fathers  embraced  less 
than  five  million  people,  scattered  along  a narrow  strip  of 
seashore.  It  has  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  a diverse 
population  twenty  times  as  large,  gathered  in  great  cities, 
snd  distributed  over  an  empire  of  seacoast,  mountain,  plain, 
forest,  and  islands  of  the  sea.  It  has  withstood  the  shock  of 
the  greatest  civil  war  of  all  times,  a war  which  freed  four 
million  slaves ; and  crystallized  democracy  into  a manifest 
reality. 

So  significant  has  its  privileges  become;  so  widespread 
IS  its  influence ; so  dominant  are  its  ideals,  that  it  is  as  wide 
its  native  born  population,  and  offers  citizenship  to  all  who 
will  vow  allegiance  to  its  flag. 

Such  has  been  the  growth  of  the  democratic  ideal. 

We  know  that  there  arc  many  far-seeing  individuals; 
Would-be  political  seers,  with  sharper  ken,  perhaps  than  is 
usually  possessed — who,  while  gazing  out  into  the  dim  dis- 
tance of  future  ages,  watching  the  tide  of  empire  ebb  and 
flow,  think  they  foresee  events  of  stupenduous  magnitude 
rising  from  the  troubled  waters  of  political,  social  and 
oconomical  systems  so  hostile  and  so  momentous  as  to  crush 
democracy  into  oblivion.  Yet  the  mind  of  the  less  cynical 
seer  will  not  admit  any  such  foreboding.  With  this  view  we 
sympathize.  The  spirit  of  democracy  must  forever  triumph. 
Its  golden  age  is  yet  ahead.  So  long  as  nations  grow  more 
0ud  more  enlightened  just  so  long  will  democracy  reach  out 
toward, 

“ That  one  far  eff  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 
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A CIVIL  WAR  ROMANCE 

A.  D.  Gore. 

I respect  every  dear  old  veteran  who  survived  the  War 
of  Secession.  Their  gray  beard  and  tottering  knees  excite 
iny  sympathy  and  intensify  my  sorrow.  A few  more  years 
and  two  of  my  nudes  now  in  their  seventies  will  cease  to 
live  and  tell  of  fifty  years  ago.  A decade  more  and  their 
ranks  will  be  virtually  luunbered  among  the  dead.  The 
Federal  and  Confederate  soldiers  now  meet  upon  the  battle 
ground  of  sixty-one  and  join  hands  to  disclaim  those  things 
which  create  a North  or  South.  The  interests  of  each  have 
been  crystallized  into  iiniform  action,  and  no  one  now  allows 
himself  to  feel  biased  with  narrow  prejudice  to  either  side. 

Last  vacation  I formed  an  acquaintance  with  another  of 
those  Southern  heroes.  It  was  no  undesirable  privilege  to 
listen  to  him  relate  his  past  experiences,  and  considering  his 
advanced  age,  characteristics,  education  and  temperament, 
he  was  little  short  of  marvelous. 

One  pleasant  afternoon  after  we  had  thrashed  to  a frazzle 
every  topic  of  current  interest  which  we  knew  about,  I in- 
vited his  attention  to  my  interest  in  story-writing,  and  chal- 
lenged his  memory  for  a plot  from  real  experience. 

“At  what  age  did  you  enter  the  war,  Mr.  Lionel,”  just  to 
draw  him  out. 

“Twenty-three,  lad.” 

“Ever  wounded  ?” 

“Twice.” 

T saw  in  his  countenance  a seriousness  which  suggested 
that  T had  touched  the  key  note. 

“Where,  IMr.  Lionel  ?” 

“Virginia.” 
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“Pardon  niy  inquisitiveness,  but  suppose  you  tell  me  about 
it,  I never  tire  listening  at  war  talcs.  Did  you  ever  meet  a 
soldier  from  South  Carolina  named  Gats  McGee  ? He  told 
me  a ghost  story  once  which  occurred  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  it  made  my  hair  stand  on  end.” 

“Why  lad,  bless  your  heart,  he  and  I fought  in  the  very 
battle  which  I was  thinking  of  telling  you  about ! Where  is 
old  Gats  now?”  And  a dozen  other  questions  he  put  to  me 
in  heated  rapidity. 


I promised  to  tell  him  about  his  old  friend  McGee’s  ghost 
story  if  he  would  tell  me  his  experience  first.  He  was  aroused 
to  a spirited  feeling,  and  immediately  became  loquacious, 
and  at  times  ornate  and  oratorical  in  a peculiar  style  which  I 
may  unsuccessfully  attempt  to  imitate. 

He  lighted  his  pipe  and  smoked  vigorously  for  a moment 
fmd  began.  “In  the  spring  of  ’02  wc  encamped  on  one  side 
of  a small  creek,  and  a few  miles  on  the  opposite  side  the 
Pederals  were  also  stationed.  My  captain  and  a few  of  us 
''vero  sent  in  advance  to  act  as  pickets.  It  was  dangerous 
for  provision  wagons  to  pass  from  the  main  army  to  us,  as 
Union  army  might  fall  on  us  any  moment.  Besides 
there  was  no  regular  highway,  and  the  w’ays  were  almost  im- 
passable. This  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  secure  food  where- 
o^er  we  could.  As  I was  a Virginian  and  naturally  familiar 
With  the  woodlands,  I was  selected  for  this  riskv  mission. 

was  one  of  those  lovely  spring  days  when  everywhere  the 
vegetation  takes  on  new  life,  when  the  meadows  are  green- 
est and  the  brambles  put  forth  their  tenderest  babj’  buds; 
when  ])eace  and  quietude  reign  supreme;  when  the  bosom 
the  homesick  soldier  pines  most  for  by-gone  days,  and 
^ e music  of  the  merry  birds  tells  of  their  mating-time,  and 
when  God  seems  to  be  revealing  His  approval  of  mankind 
in  everything.  It  was  such  a day,  cloudless  and  brilliant, 
'vien  I saddled  my  charger  which  had  won  the  name  of 
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Chasm  Leaper,  and  bounded  away  through  the  dark,  green 
forest  like  a hero  of  the  Scottish  highlands.  Three  miles 
were  galloped  across  in  a short  time,  and  by  an  hour’s  run 
I had  ventured  far  into  the  enemy’s  territory  and  endan- 
gered my  own  safety.” 

He  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  cold  pipe,  for  the  fire  had 
ceased  burning  its  odoriferous  fuel  since  he  began. 

“Yonder  in  the  edge  of  a thousand-acre  clearing  towered  a 
substantial,  sobcr-looking  and  quaint  mansion,  a kind  which 
is  now  rarely  seen.  I rode  gallantly  up  the  broad  lane  to 
the  gate,  dismounted  and  entered  the  yard.  The  tall  oaks 
and  white-limbed  sycamores  lent  an  air  of  culture  and 
grandeur  to  the  surroundings,  and  my  feet  hesitated  as  I 
ambled  between  the  grassy  plots  on  either  side  of  the  walk 
which  led  to  the  great  stone  steps. 

“On  the  broad  porch  were  four  persons,  an  old  man  and 
an  older  looking  lady,  and  two  girls  barely  past  their  twen- 
tieth year.  I doffed  my  cap  politely  and  bowed,  to  which 
the  old  getitlcman  responded  gruffly,  ‘What  will  you  have, 
sir  ?’ 

“ ‘I  am  hungry,  sir,’  I replied  with  slightly  more  dignity 
of  tone  and  manner  than  was  becoming  for  a supjtosed 
beggar. 

“ ‘Well,  soldier,  can’t  your  officers  see  that  you  are  fed  V 
ho  retorted. 

“ ‘I  have  the  money  to  pay  for  all  I get,  sir.’  I replied, 
taking  from  my  pocket  a large  roll  of  Confederate  green- 
backs to  confirm  my  statement. 

“ ‘Well,  soldier,  I haven’t  anything  to  sell  you,  but  I can 
give  yon  a cold  lunch  for  yourself,’  he  said,  turning  to  the  two 
girls  and  asking  in  a low  tone  and  gesture,  ‘Girls,  one  of 
yon  run  tell  Dinah  to  bring  this  man  something  to  eat.’ 

“One  of  them  responded  with  an  animated  bound  and 
tripped  noiselessly  across  to  the  dining  room.” 
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Mr.  Lionel  hesitated  and  a smile  rippled  over  his  aged 
countenance,  a look  that  indicated  there  was  a latent  inter- 
pretation to  his  last  statement. 

“Dinah  did  not  bring  the  lunch.  You  college  boys  might 
give  it  a big  name  like  mental  telepathy,  but  anyhow  the 
one  brought  it  that  I wanted  to  bring  it,”  he  said  in  a soften- 
ing voice,  “and  I’ll  never  forget  how  appetizingly  and  daintily 
It  was  arranged  on  the  big  silver  tray.  I took  a scat  on  a 
rustic  at  the  base  of  a large  oak,  and  appeased  my  inflamed 
appetite.  In  the  meantime  each  one  returned  to  his  respective 
employment,  the  father  read  his  paper,  the  observing  mother 
attended  to  her  darning,  and  the  two  young  women  to  their 
fancy  work. 

“Without  permission  or  the  least  token  of  approval  I 
stalked  np  the  steps  into  the  porch  and  asked  for  a part  of  the 
old  gentleman’s  paper.  Every  eye  turned  upon  me  in  amaze- 
ment. The  old  man  eyed  mo  a moment,  apparently  losing 
sight  of  my  purpose,  and  upon  a second  request  of  mine 
|ie  deliberately  handed  the  whole  paper  to  me  and  indulged 
in  absolute  silence. 

‘I  hastily  glanced  down  the  personal  column  and  saw  the 
following  item:  ‘Miss  Elva  Johnson,  of  Blank,  is  spending 
n week  with  old  friends  at  Zero,  the  favorite  summer  resort.’ 

‘The  plan  for  deception  glided  into  my  mind  the  moment 
I saw  this,  and  I said,  ‘Do  you  know  this  Miss  Johnson  ?’ 
iind  handed  the  paper  for  the  old  gentlemen  to  read.  He 
I’cad  it  and  asked  me  the  same  question  with  a look  of  dis- 
crediting suspicion. 

Having  learned  that  she  was  of  an  aristocratic  family 
and  possessed  wealth,  T knew  a feigned  acquaintance  with 
her  would  do  me  no  injury,  thereupon  I answered  airily  in 
Iho  aflirmative.  And  before  the  old  gentleman  could  ask 
another  question  I informed  him,  so  that  his  daughters  could 
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hear  me  distinctly,  that  my  sister  and  I spent  a whole  sum- 
mer at  Zero,  and  were  intimately  acquainted  with  this  popular 
young  lady,  and  hastily  proceeded  to  shift  the  conversation  hy 
commenting  upon  his  beautiful  location,  and  that  I would 
like  to  exchange  seven  hundred  acres  of  seacoast  woodlands 
for  a slice  of  his  thousand-acre  plantation. 

“At  this  proposal  the  young  ladies  silently  retired  to 
other  parts  to  readjust  their  evening  costume.  My  boasting 
had  seemed  too  sincere  to  be  false,  and  the  impression  I had 
determined  to  make  had  begun  its  desired  effect. 

“The  old  lady  drew  herself  into  the  conversation  and  in- 
troduced her  husband  as  Mr.  Monylover,  and  with  an  in- 
quisitive grin,  ‘your  name,  please  V she  completed  the  intro- 
duction. 

“ ‘Lionel,  Lionel,  and  a name  I’m  proud  to  bear  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  thrust  it  upon  me,’  I responded  with  a 
demeanor  which  they  dared  not  misinterpret.  (My  right 
name  of  course  I could  not  afford  to  give.)  This  assump- 
tion of  previous  honors  and  present  wealth  captivated  the 
amiable  and  indulgent  mother,  and  tempered  the  crabbed  old 
gentleman  to  the  apologizing  point.” 

“But  I don’t  see  how  you  worked  that  scheme  so  swiftly 
and  effectively,”  I interrupted. 

“Well  you  see,  lad,  it  was  a case  of  starvation  with  me 
if  I failed,  and  a case  of  dollars  and  aristocracy  if  they 
failed.  Such  a c(  ndition  would  effect  an  agreement  quicker 
than  you  would  think,”  my  dear  old  veteran  craftily  ex- 
plained. 

“I  offered  to  pay  for  my  supper  but  the  generous  hostess 
would  not  heed  to  any  payment  except  a promise  that  I 
would  revisit  them  the  following  day,  further  urging  that  I 
take  her  best  wishes  and  a lunch  to  my  Captain.  This  was 
easy  sailing,  for  as  long  as  T could  feed  my  Captain  and  my- 
self the  world  ran  smooth. 
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“I  returned  the  following  evening  and  was  introduced  to 
the  two  fair  damsels  who  had  so  shyly  evaded  me  the  previ- 
ous day.  Their  names  were  Eunice  and  Rosalia. 

“A  more  heauti fully  furnished  parlor  you  could  not  have 
found  in  all  the  Shenandoah  Valley!  I Avas  dazed  in  the 
flare  of  the  luminated  square  of  this  palace,  but  the  mellow 
tones  of  ‘Dixie’  si  irred  my  soul,  not  so  much  though  perhaps, 
hud  not  the  fragile  form  of  Rosalia  graced  the  occasion.  Her 
deft  fingers  glided  over  the  keys  of  the  piano  with  incredible 
rapidity  and  accurateness.  I sang  bass  at  their  request,  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  ever  before. 

“ ‘How  well  you  sing,  ^Ir.  Lionel !’  they  both  declared  in 
concert. 

“Flattery  was  cheap  and  as  I thought,  my  best  weapon, 
and  I complimented  them  in  turn  rvith  all  earnestness,  ‘IIow 
well  you  both  play !’  which  I perceived  was  taken  more  seri- 
ously  by  Miss  Rosalia — the  one  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
And  by  way  of  explanation,  she  was  the  one  who  had  so  dain- 
tily arranged  and  brought  my  supper  the  previous  evening,” 
speaker  added  with  a delightful  chuckle. 

“At  nine  o’clock  I took  my  leave  with  an  engagement  for 
the  following  Sunday  three  days  off.  When  the  appointed 
tune  came  I was  prompt  in  fulfilling  my  promise.  I left  my 
steed  at  the  gate,  thinking  I would  make  my  stay  very  brief, 
but  when  T returned  to  the  hitching  post  he  was  not  there. 
^ knew  the  Yanks  had  me,  and  T dashed  hurriedly  to  the 
house  to  seek  refuge,  when  the  mother  who  had  been  a hidden 
observer,  came  to  my  relief  with  the  information  that  she  had 
sent  Johnnie  to  put  him  away  and  to  carrv  my  Captain  his 
supper. 

“Suppressing  n:y  tone  of  astonishment  and  rising  disgust, 
I said,  ‘Oh  how  kind  of  you  madam!  how  very,  very  kind, 

madam !’ 

“I  was  straightway  invited  into  the  dining-room  for  a 
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time  which  I failed  to  keep  an  exact  record  of,  and  thence 
into  the  parlor.  My  decided  preference  between  the  two 
young  ladies  was  soon  unmistakably  ascertained,  and  as  is 
the  custom  among  those  attentive  to  matrimonial  maneuver- 
ings,  the  little  and  blooming  rose  of  the  Shenandoah  and  I 
were  bestowing  e.xclusive  attention  upon  each  other.  You 
will  not  miss  anything  if  I omit  telling  you  the  minute  details 
of  this  first  interview.” 

At  this  point  T questioned  Mr.  Lionel  with  a restless  move- 
ment and  glance  of  the  eye,  which  he  interpreted  and  an- 
swered in  a moment,  “Don’t  worry  lad,  there  are  no  melting 
or  appetite-destroying  scenes  in  my  story.” 

When  I started  to  leave.  Miss  Hosalia’s  pressing  request 
that  I return  at  my  earliest  opportunity  opened  the  way 
for  me  to  effect  a bargain  to  seciire  provisions.  I made  it 
convenient  to  return  the  following  day  early  enough  to  take 
an  evening  stroll. 

“The  mansion  was  in  the  center  of  a ten-acre  lawn.  The 
velvet  carpet  of  smooth  green  presented  a picture  of  rare 
beauty.  Towering  high  were  gigantic  oaks  and  sycamores 
whose  limbs  interlaced  and  cast  a checkered  shadow  upon  the 
bloom-strewn  pathways  which  ramified  the  lawn.  Caterpil- 
lars raced  up  and  down  the  great  trunks  in  bastv  pursuit 
of  sustenance  and  bluebirds  chirped  their  mellow,  brief  song 
as  they  perched  cautiously  on  the  surrounding  objects.  Stray 
beams  of  sunlight  shot  slantingly  through  the  occasional  oj)en- 
ings  overhead  and  danced  spasmodically  in  her  wealth  of 
golden  hair.  For  half  an  hour  we  ambled  leisurely  along, 
up  this  pathway  and  down  the  other,  and  eventually  back 
to  our  favorite  spot  which  we  had  selected  for  a resting  place 
an  our  return.  Around  the  base  of  each  tree  was  a grass- 
covered,  pyramidal  mound  of  earth  about  six  feet  across  its 
base  and  half  ns  high.  On  one  of  these  we  .«at  and  chatted 
until  nearly  sundown.” 
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I smiled  in  my  narrator’s  face  when  he  said  this;  for  the 
delicate  outline  of  a smile  was  struggling  about  his  own 
niouth,  which  proved  that  his  old  age  did  not  refuse  to  enter- 
tain tender  fancies.  I could  detect  in  his  voice  that  the 
memories  of  long  ago  were  besetting  his  imagination  and 
softening  his  heart. 

‘Intuitively  I had  discovered  that  regardless  of  all  her 
feminine  reserve,  she  unconsciously  had  become  subjective  to 
my  artfulness,  for  I was  a wily  flatterer  and  summoned  to  my 
rescue  many  unscrupulous  assertions  to  win  my  lady.  Her 
speaking  blue  eyes  had  in  them  a dangerous  power  for  my 
insincerity,  and  the  gentle  touch  of  feeling  which  threw 
around  her  manner,  thoughts  and  acts  an  irresistible  witch- 
ery, at  times  made  my  evil  practices  recoil  upon  me.  How- 
ever, I consoled  myself  with  the  effect  which  I knew  I could 
produce  by  breaking  upon  her  the  nearness  of  another  battle 
m which  I would  take  part.  1 knew  her  yearning  maiden 
eart  was  weakly  fortified  and  could  be  stormed  through  the 
awfulness  of  a battlefield  scene.  The  battle  of  Cross  Keys 
took  place  June  the  8th.  It  was  the  ■week  previous  to  this 
>attle  that  I spent  this  last  evening  with  Miss  Rosalia,  and  it 
'vill  soon  be  seen  how  I made  the  event  of  this  battle  serve 

purpose.  My  Captain  had  told  me  that  it  would  be  my 
ast  chance,  and  that  we  would  soon  join  Jackson  and  march 
ou  to  help  Lee  in  the  Seven  Days’  Rattles.  With  this  scheme 
in  mind,  I looked  earthward  with  an  expression  of  perplex- 
i^y;  hoping  to  e.xcite  an  inquiry  from  my  innocent  com- 
panion and  thus  clear  the  way  to  score  a point. 

She  managed  her  attack  upon  my  silence  with  feminine 
exterity.  ‘I  niust  go  help  mother  with  supper,’  she  hinted, 
casting  a furtive  glance  toward  the  line  of  blue  and  gold 
along  the  west. 

‘O  stay  a minute  longer,  I have  got  to  tell  you  what  was 
n uiy  mind  just  then  before  I go.  Perhaps  I shall  never 
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see  you  again  and  I would  die  dissatisfied  next  week  in  battle 
if  I do  not  tell  you,’  I said  nervously. 

“She  trembled  perceptibly,  looked  away  for  an  instant  and 
yielded  to  her  emotions,  and  I knew  I was  master  of  the  occa- 
sion. Gloamings  of  anguish  and  sorrow  were  easily  discern- 
ible on  her  beautiful  face.  I paused  a moment  and  con- 
tinued, ‘I  aspire  to  a nearer  and  dearer  place  in  your  heart 
than  friendship  of  such  brief  acquaintance  usually  and 
reasonably  warrants.  Miss  Rosalia,  will, — ' the  sentence 
was  unfinished.  My  conscience  rebuked  me.  This  embodi- 
ment of  purity,  modesty,  and  sincerity,  reared  in  the  heart  of 
the  woodlands,  and  taught  that  all  men  were  unversed  in  de- 
ception, counteracted  my  falsity  and  strangled  the  question 
before  it  was  uttered.  However,  she  understood,  made  no 
answer  for  some  time,  as  the  new  possibility  seemed  to  dis- 
tract her  mind  too  much  to  release  her  thoughts  by  means  of 
words.  This  was  half  a century  ago,  and  it  was  war-times, 
too.  She  was  not  familiar  with  all  the  modem  arts  of  co- 
quetry. Whatever  her  pure  heart  felt  found  utterance  with 
rural  simplicity  and  frankness.  In  her  wild  first  love  she 
thoiight  not  of  restraint  when  necessity  demanded  a decision. 
The  deep  and  natural  yearnings  for  some  one  to  love,  and  for 
a power  to  lean  upon,  prompted  her  woman  frailty  to  respond 
with  unfeigned  confession,  and  she  acquiesced  with  careful 
earnestness.  Then  T dropped  my  voice  and  touched  upon 
the  dangers  of  a soldier’s  life.  The  effect  of  this  delivered 
in  my  nervous  language  and  with  an  emphatic  manner  could 
not  be  mistaken. 

“I’ll  never  forget  that  farewell,  her  tearful  eyes  and  lin- 
gering gaze;  gentleness,  sadness  and  awful  anxiety  trans- 
formed her  countenance.  She  clung  to  my  arm  in  child-like 
helplessness  and  invited  unintentionally  my  last  assurances 
of  eternal  affection,  ^fy  arms  involuntarily  encircled  her, 
and  though  those  feelings  of  shame  and  modesty  which  op- 
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pressed  her  were  alien  to  me,  yet  I was  no  stranger  to  delight- 
ful emotions  excited  by  this  rare  and  unpremeditated  oc- 
eurrence.  I placed  a flattering  interpretation  on  the  con- 
duct of  her  readiness  to  yield,  but  at  that  very  instant  she 
tore  away ; our  eyes  met  in  an  instant’s  look  which  I lingered 
to  prolong,  her  cheeks  wore  a delicate  bloom  and  her  lips 
seemed  curved  in  readiness  for  uttering  caresses,  the  crimson 
flood  suffused  her  cheeks,  then  as  rapidly  receded,  leaving  her 
ghastly  white.  That  paroxysm  of  feeling,  that  last  fond 
look  subjected  me  to  a too  strict  scrutiny,  and  I whirled  away 
submerged  in  a sea  of  remorse. 

“Next  day  we  saw  a battle  was  inevitable,  and  two  days 
later  proved  us  the  victors  in  the  Cross  Key  fray. 

“The  day  following  this  occurrence,  I scribbled  a note 
something  like  these  words  and  signed  my  friend’s  name: 

Deaii  Madam: — I take  this  first  idle  moment  to  inform  you  of  our 


friend,  Mr.  Lionel’s  death.  Yesterday  in  the  thickest  of  battle  he  was 
pierced  through  the  brain  by  a minie  ball.  I grieve  with  you  in  our 
sad  loss. 


Your  unknown  friend, 


Paul  Lixeberbt. 


“Great  mercy,  Mr.  Lionel,  you  didn’t  do  that!”  I ex- 
claimed in  a fit  of  disappointment  and  reproach. 


‘ ‘Yes  I did,’  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  a soiled  and 
faded  parchment,  ‘here’s  the  reply,’  he  said,  and  began  to 
read  these  lines; 


Hear  Friend: — Your  message  came  last  night  after  we  all  were  seated 
around  the  supper  table.  I have  not  slept  since.  To  express  my  thanks 
for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  is  a pleasure,  but  to  express  my  soriow 
•s  impossible,  and  if  it  were  possible,  yet  I could  only  give  it  unfairness 
with  my  pen. 


Ifo  please  mark  his  grave  with  a pile  of  stones,  or  indicate  it  some- 


. ••••'•  liaj  A..  SIMC-  ***•* 

asted,  and  the  last  futile  tribute  to  his  remains  shall  be  a grave  stone, 
and  flowers  planted  by  this  hand  which  waved  its  last  farewell  to  him. 


May  God  protect  you  through  this  terrible  conflict. 


Most  gratefully, 

P.  S.  Do  reply  immediately. 

And  did  you  reply  ?”  I asked  warmly. 


Rosaua. 
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“No  art  of  mine  could  commit  successfully  to  paper  my 
feelings  when  I read  this  letter  from  her,”  my  gray-headed 
Confederate  responded  hoarsely,  “I  was  in  a mental  dilemma 
and  finally  imagined  myself  delirious.  Yes,  I answered. 
Here’s  what  I wrote,”  drawing  from  his  purse  a small  folded 
slip  of  paper; 

Miss  Rosalia,  come  this  afternoon.  At  the  foot  of  a small  hillock, 
between  the  highway  and  the  largest  pine,  a few  yards  from  the  tenth 
mile-post,  lies  the  remains  of  our  friend. 

Hurriedly,  Paul  Lineberbt. 

“Then  I stole  away  to  this  spot  and  over  the  grave  of  a 
comrade  I drove  down  a foot  and  a head-piece,  so  that  she 
would  not  be  mistaken  or  disappointed  in  her  search.” 

“Did  she  come  ?”  I queried  with  a tremulousness  of  tone. 

“Promptly ! and  with  a pot  of  the  very  flowers  which  1 
had  a few  days  previously  paused  to  admire,  and  whose  pe- 
culiar beauty  I had  whispered  could  not  compare  with  her 
own  resplendence ! There  I was  crouched  in  concealment 
watching  her  plant  flowers  on  the  grave  of  her  Lionel,  and 
water  them  with  bitter  tears.  I heard  her  sighing  softly 
but  deeply  like  some  far-away  wind  song.  I saw  her  ten- 
derly place  the  clay  about  the  tiny  flower  roots  and  then  kneel 
and  fold  her  hands  across  her  bosom,  and  with  face  pitiable 
to  behold,  turned  upward  toward  heaven,  implore  God  for 
the  deliverance  of  my  soul  into  the  presence  of  His  divine 
holiness.  My  vileness  recoiled  upon  me.  Humiliation 
pounced  upon  me  with  all  its  powerful  force  and” — 

“AVhat  did  you  do?”  I broke  in  impatiently.  “And  did 
she  come  there  all  alone  ?” 

“I  stepped  out  from  my  hiding  place  and  wailed  through 
my  tears,  O,  don’t,  Rosalie!  O,  don’t!’  She  stared  at  me 
in  profound  amazement  for  some  time,  then  leaped  to  her  feet 
and  screamed,  with  a voice  of  mingled  fear  and  joy,  ‘Lionel ! 

O Lionel,  is  it  true!’  and  glancing  hurriedly  about  her  she 
turned  and  fled  and  T saw  her  form  fade  in  the  distance. 
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MAN’S  FIRST  DEFEAT 

He  rushed  upon  the  bridge  that  spans  the  gulf,  and — back ! 

He  stood  like  one  transfixed,  for  Nike  had  stolen  away ; 

He  grasped  for  laurels — lo,  a monster,  grimy,  black! 

Dense  clouds  of  foulest  breath  and  blackest  night  in  day ! 

The  world  grew  darker  than  the  deepest  stygian  cave. 

The  heavens  frowned,  and  joy  and  hope  had  fled; 

Below,  a sea  of  trouble  surged  with  hounding  wave ; 

Around,  a blooming  plain  in  somber  pall  lay  dead. 

The  angry  monster,  spreading  wide  his  gory  form. 

With  threat’ning  pose,  a blazing  eye  and  hungry  gaze. 
Stood  stern  as  death,  majestic  as  the  brewing  storm, — 

A hell  a touch,  or  breath,  or  look  would  set  ablaze. 

The  youth  had  fled,  but  back  recoiled  before  Despair, 

Huge,  grim,  more  monstrous  far  than  Fable’s  self  could 
paint, 

Hore  loathsome,  dreadful,  racking  than  the  serpent’s  glare. 
The  death  of  deaths  to  victim  choking,  trembling,  faint, 
When  death  would  be  a blest  repose,  though  in  his  lair. 

O flee !”  a voice  within,  “pl‘hV  false  or  fair.” 

His  eyes  had  closed  with  horror,  wildly  back  he  fled 

From  death  to  death, — for  death  was  here  and  death 
seemed  there, 

Like  Horror  clad  in  terror,  Having  mad  he  sped 
Ii'to  the  monster  jaws.  Defeat,  from  dire  Despair. 

At  last  he  turned,  his  mind  now  free  from  deadly  bane: 

Monster? — a fading  shadow  thin  as  air,  a name; 

Afar,  Despair  loomed  large,  great  shadows  on  the  plain. 
Then  with  a bound  was  o’er  the  hills  from  whence  he  came. 


That  Turkey 


It  was  the  day  before  Christmas.  The  autumn  cold  had 
brought  all  the  turkeys  home  for  food  and  shelter.  The 
largest  was  a tall  turkey  Avhose  feathers  glistened  in  the  sun- 
light like  burnished  gold.  For  this  reason  my  little  brother, 
Jesse,  who  claimed  him,  called  him  Red  Wing.  There  was 
some  noise  among  the  turkeys  down  under  the  shed,  and 
hearing  it — 

Tins  turkey  strode  down  like  a monarch  of  old. 

His  plumage  a-gleaming  in  purple  and  gold. 

And  the  hue  of  his  mail  was  as  fair  unto  me. 

As  the  soft  after-glow  of  a sunset  at  sea. 

He  stepped  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  convention  and  was 
stopped  by  a sage  old  Tomas.  Feeling  insulted  at  this  af- 
front he  accosted  him: 

“By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  eye. 

Now  wherefore  stoppest  thou  me!” 

Tomas  replied,  “To-morrow  is  Christmas  Day,  and  some 
of  us,  perhaps  you,  must  be  killed  for  the  farmer’s  feast,  so 
all  of  us  are  sad.” 

”What,  kill  me! 

True,  it  is  Christmas  Day, 

But  all  the  world  would  stare 
If  I should  graee  the  festive  board 
And  be  the  festive  fare.” 

At  this  old  Tomas  shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his  head, 
cast  up  his  eyes,  but  said  nothing.  Red  Wing’s  grandmother 
drew  her  left  foot  up  to  tier  heart  and  hid  her  head  under  her 
wing — and  wept.  His  mother  asked  what  should  be  done. 
Ho  said,  “If  that  cook  tries  to  gt't  me,  I’ll  make  the  gravels 
rattle  in  his  crop  like  dry  beans  in  a tin  can.  And  if  fight- 
ing won’t  do  me,  we  shall  fly,  and  wungs  leave  no  trail.” 
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Having  delivered  this  noble  speech  with  one  breath,  he 
threw  back  his  head,  ruffled  his  feathers,  stepped  three  steps 
ftud  rumbled  like  young  thunder.  But  his  advice  seemed  to 
be  good,  so  it  was  agreed  to  wake  early  in  the  morning  and 
fly  away  to  a more  congenial  clime. 

But  in  that  darkest  hour  which  comes  before  dawn.  Red 
Wing  was  deroosted  and  decapitated  almost  in  his  sleep. 

Hut  hear  the  merry  dinner  bells,  brazen  bells! 

What  a world  of  pumpkin  pies  their  melody  foretells! 

The  guests  stepped  into  the  dining  room,  and  that  same 
turkey  was — 

There  on  his  baek  supine. 

IIow  was  he  cooked  so  fine? 

Glad  was  this  heart  of  mine! 

All  the  guests  wondered. 

Dumplings  to  right  of  him, 

Dressing  to  left  of  him. 

Gravy  all  over  him. 

Fluttered  and  llo\mdered. 

Wild  was  the  charge  we  made; 

All  of  us  stopped  and  stayed; 

Fond  hopes  were  all  repaid; — 

I could  have  foundered. 

When  the  repast  was  about  finished,  Jesse  having  picked 
the  last  fiber  from  the  di-um  slick,  looked  up  with  gravy  all 
over  his  face  and  said,  “Attcr  all,  a cooked  turkey  is  better 
^or  a raw  un,  ain’t  it  ?” 

I had  my  mouth  full  of  gobbles,  but  I swallowed  part  of  it 
®iid  said  “umph — humph!”  Romulus  Skaggs. 


A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 

The  king  of  France,  with  ten  thousand  men,  marched  up  the  hill  and 
then-marched  down  again.” 

Ihey  nestled  together  on  the  scat  beneath  the  great  park 
oak  he  and  she — Reginald  and  Madeline.  The  glancing 
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moonbeams  streamed  down  from  the  star-gemmed  heav’ens 
through  the  languidly  waving  branches,  making  ever-varying 
traceries  on  the  ground  beneath  and  giving  to  the  scene  a 
touch  of  weird,  compelling  beauty  and  silent  splendor. 

“Did  you  speak,  darling?”  breathed  Reginald,  bending 
over  and  gazing  down  info  the  limpid  depths  of  her  eyes  with 
a something  in  his  look  that  bespoke,  far  better  than  any 
words  possible,  the  great,  deep  love  he  bore  her. 

Rut  back  of  those  tender  glances  and  love-laden  tones  there 
was  a haunting  fear  and  a ghastly  horror  which  all  the  sen- 
suous languor  of  the  night  and  the  place  could  not  dispel. 
From  down  in  the  meadow  across  the  brook  came  the  noisy 
chirpings  of  the  crickets  welcoming  the  new-born  night.  The 
wind,  which  had  risen  while  the  couple  sat  beneath  the  great 
oak,  was  now  blowing  in  strange,  sobbing  cadences  through 
the  larches  and  evergreens  in  the  near-by  churchyard.  From 
away  in  the  distance  came  the  dismal  warning  of  a rain- 
crow,  quavering  and  horrible  as  the  cry  of  a lost  soul  in  tor- 
ment. The  sheen  of  fleecy  clouds  which  had  been  lending 
an  added  glory  to  the  pale  turquoise  bloom  of  the  horizon, 
had  faded  away  and  in  its  place  had  appeared  an  inky  mass, 
from  the  cavernous  hosom  of  whieh  leaped  forked  lightning 
like  a hissing  serpent  from  the  noxious  blackness  of  an 
Indian  jungle.  Already  raindrops  were  plashing  on  the 
dust-covered  leaves  and  the  cry  of  the  storm  came  nearer  in 
its  hoarse,  bellowing  thunder  tones. 


Did  you  speak,  darling?”  repeated  Reginald  with  a depth 
of  pathos  and  tenderness  in  his  voice  that  was  infinite  and 
spoke  of  things  primordial. 

Into  his  eyes  had  come  a new,  strange  gleam — that  of  « 
strong  man  who  has  found  himself  master  of  a woman’s 
heart, 

I was  thinking,”  answered  Madeline  in  low,  thrilling 
tones  that  Iwtrayed  the  terrible  intensity  of  her  feeling,  “I 
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was  thinking  of  having  another  glass  of  cream,  but  it  is  too 
late  now  and,  besides,  it  is  raining,”  and  she  led  the  way  to 
the  car.  And  after  her  followed  Reginald  in  a dazed,  un- 
comprehending manner,  as  in  a trance.  But  under  the 
somber  cast  of  his  pure  young  countenance  there  welled  up  a 
deep,  almost  holy,  joy  as  he  gazed  at  the  solitary  dime  of 
car  fare  in  his  moist,  feverish  palm. 

“Heaven  headed  her  off  that  time,”  he  gasped,  reverently 
looking  upward  to  where  the  milky  way  spanned  the  great 
vault  of  the  sky,  “hut  once  and  nevermore.  This  is  my 

The  Vampire. 


A Comedy  of  Errors 


^es,  he  did ; it  happened  like  this : Dick  Williams  had  to 
go  out  from  Henderson  a few  miles  to  close  up  his  summer’s 
^ork  in  that  neck  of  the  woods.  He  wrote  a friend,  Mr. 
• A.  Johnson,  as  follows: 

out^f***!^***'  nicet  me  in  Henderson  Wednesday  and  take  me 

o close  up  my  work  in  your  neighborhood? 

Please  answer  by  return  mail. 

Very  truly  yours,  Dick  Wiluams. 


Friday 
Kittrcll : 


ho  received  a letter  from  a friend  of  his  in 


com  Everything  up  here  is  so  dull.  • • • Can’t  you 

mcnib**^  Saturday  evening  on  the  Shoofly  and  stay  over  Sunday?  Re- 
ari  I forbid  your  going  to  the  hotel.  Always  come  right  on  home. 
Your  little  girl,  Eva. 

h letter  he  rested  his  chin  on  his  hand  to 

his  mouth  closed  that  he  might  think  without  inter- 
*'’tption. 

in  ^ thought,  “I  have  accepted  an 

wdnlTr’r  Jferedith  and  will  go,  but  I certainly 

< like  to  spend  Sunday  with  Eva.”  Ho  ran  his  mus- 
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ciilar  fingers  through  his  thick,  black  hair,  his  brow  knit  in 
deep  thought. 

"I  have  it,”  he  shouted. 

“Have  what  ?”  grunted  his  roommate. 

“A  profound  plan,”  ejaculated  Dick  exultantly.  And  im- 
mediately mailed  the  following  note : 

Dear  Eva: — The  old  adage  “Business  before  pleasure,”  rules  this  time. 
I must  go  to  Baleigh  Saturday  afternoon.  But  if  you  will  have  the 
front  door  unlocked  I’ll  go  on  up  there  on  the  night  train  and  we  will 
be  together  Sunday  anyway. 

If  this  is  satisfactory,  let  me  know  before  I leave  for  Baleigh. 

Devotedly,  Dick. 

When  the  Shoo  J^ly  came  Saturday  morning  he  rushed  to 
the  post-office,  but  only  “Nothing  for  you”  came  through  the 
window.  First  pale,  then  crimson,  he  returned  to  his  room. 
But  true  to  his  nature  he  resorted  to  a hazardous  scheme. 
Al.  Johnson,  a friend,  was  at  once  called  on,  had  conditions 
minutely  and  thoroughly  explained  to  him  and  received  the 
entreaty:  “When  41  comes,  go  to  the  post-office,  get  my 
mail,  open  any  postmarked  ‘Kittrell’  and  tell  me  over  the 
’phone  what  she  said.” 

“Hello!  Central,”  said  Dick  in  Raleigh,  “give  me  Wake 
Forest,  please.”  Having  received  the  correct  connection,  he 
said,  “Is  Mr.  A.  H.  Johnson  there?” 

“No,  but  he  left  a mes.sagc  for  you,”  came  over  the  I’ne, 
“which  is  as  follow’s:  ‘Everything  all  right;  come  on. 
Signed,  H.  A.  Johnson.’  ” 

Thinking  the  message  a summary  of  what  she  said  he 
walked  triumphantly  from  the  ’phone  with  “this  evening  at 
Meredith,  to-morrow  at  Kittrell,”  running  through  his  mind. 

.\t  two  a.  m.  he  stepped  off  the  train  at  Kittrell.  Tired, 
sleepy,  and  half  dreaming,  he  ambled  toward  Mr.  Jackson’s- 
In  his  mind’s  eye  he  saw  a cozy  room  and  a deep  feather  bed 
with  immaculate  covering’ inviting  him. 
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The  screen  door  went  “S-k-r-e-a-k”  as  he  opened  it.  lie 
tnriu'd  the  knob,  but  the  door  was  locked!  Standing  mo- 
tionless he  wondered  what  to  do.  “I’ll  go  to  the  hotel, 
though  she  forbade  it,”  he  thought.  He  tried  to  close  the 
screen  door  softly,  but  it  went  “S-k-r-e-a-k — e-a-k — e-a-k.” 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Jackson  said  within,  “He’s  there 
again,  where  is  my  gun  ?”  Meaning  to  frighten  the  intruder, 
he  unfastened  and  fastened  the  breach  of  his  gun  several 
times  so  it  could  be  heard.  !Miss  Eva  being  awake  and  wish- 
ing to  augment  the  joke,  shrieked  from  an  adjacent  room, 
“Kill  him,  father ; kill  him  1” 

Hick,  though  by  this  time  thoroughly  awake,  could  not 
understand.  But  having  heard  what  was  done  and  said  in- 
side he  decided  to  get  away  and  as  quickly  as  possible  at* 
that.  Leaping  off  the  porch  he  struck  the  top  of  the  tub  next 
to  the  steps.  He  fell  over  it  and  tumbled  down  the  steps, 
i^oth  tub  and  water  following.  Wet,  but  not  hurt,  he  broke 
for  the  hotel.  His  speed,  which  would  have  been  a credit  to 
^uy  track  man,  was  greatly  accelerated  when  father  Jackson 
fired  off  both  barrels  of  the  old  shotgun  in  the  air. 

Having  run  as  far  as  the  depot  ho  looked  up  the  road  and 
saw  the  local  southbound,  luckily  an  hour  late,  coming.  He 
"ot  aboard.  All  the  way  home  the  message,  “Everything 
all  right  • come  on,”  remained  on  his  mind. 

Monday  he  received  and  read  the  following  note,  which 
helped  to  clear  up  things: 


Dsar  Dick: — Your  letter  just  received.  Kather  forgot  and  kept  it 
Wo  whole  days.  Isn’t  it  horrible?  Sorry  you  could  not  come  Saturday 
a’S'it.  Como  as  soon  ns  possible  and  I’ll  tell  you  about  the  funniest 
'ag  that  has  ever  happened  in  this  quiet 

^ ^Vlll  S)f1vnn/>A  A 4 


town. 


— - v>.v.4  slu  m (|UlvI>  lOwn. 

I will  advance  this  much.  A man  from  the  country  has  been  getting 
unk  here  and  missing  his  way  home,  would  come  to  our  house  ever" 

nierht  nnrl  .m  ’nnnnil  a into 


..........ig  Ins  way  home,  would  come  to  our  house  e' 

^'ght  and  disturb  us.  Father  planned  a joke  Saturday.  He  put  a bij 
" > of  water  on  the  porch,  loaded  the  old  shotgun — but  hold,  that  wi 
' 1 11  tell  no  more.  Come  soon. 

Your  little  girl. 


Eva. 
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As  he  was  leaving  the  post-office  he  met  Al,  who  gave  him 
the  card  that  contained  the  ’phone  message  he  received. 
After  reading  he  turned  it  over  and  discovered  that  it  was 
postmarked  “Henderson,  R.  F.  D.  1.” 

Then  he  understood,  but  too  late.  Asa  P.  Gray. 


Rogers’  Return 


1 wonder  if  she’ll  be  glad  to  see  me,”  thought  Rogers  as 
he  trudged  along  the  dusty  road  leading  to  his  old  home  town. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  sweetheart  he  had  left  behind  when 
he  answered  his  country’s  call  for  volunteers  four  years 
before. 

“I’m  lame  in  one  leg  and  a Yankee  bullet  has  relieved  me 
of  an  arm,  but  Katrina  said  she’d  always  love  me  the  same, 
sc  I guess  a little  thing  like  that  won’t  make  any  difference.” 
And  with  these  optimistic  thoughts  romping  through  his 
brain  he  stumped  into  town. 

He  soon  passed  by  an  old-time  Southern  home  surrounded 
by  large  oaks.  Beneath  one  of  them  sat  a woman  with  two 
happy  little  children  playing  at  her  feet.  Rogers  saw  her 
and  stopped ; it  was  his  own  beloved,  his  idolized  Katrina. 
With  his  solitary  arm  outstretched  he  rushed  in. 

“Hello,  Katrina,”  and  he  prepared  his  mouth  for  the  wel- 
coming kiss. 

ell,  who  are  you,  anyway  ?”  were  the  astounding  words 
that  came  from  the  lips  of  the  woman. 

His  countenance  fell  and  he  felt  his  self-confidence  slip- 
ping away. 

“D-don’t  you  remember  Rogers  ?”  he  asked.  And  his 
heart  almost  forgot  to  beat. 

‘Rogers,  Rogers,  let  me  see!  I believe  I did  know  a 
Rogers  a good  many  years  ago.  You  seem  to  be  slightly  dis- 
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figured  at  present,  Mr.  Rogers,  I suppose  you  have  seen 
something  of  the  war  ? You  must  come  around  to  see  my 
husband  and  the  children  while  you’re  in  town.” 

“Husband,”  murmured  the  bewildered  Rogers  faintly  as 
he  turned  around  and  beat  a hasty  retreat. 

About  a mile  down  tbe  road  he  stopped  and  wiped  the 
beads  of  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

“Children,”  he  muttered,  “and  they’re  not  mine,  either.” 

Will  E.  Marshall. 


She  Drank  the  Toast 

1 had  just  gotten  my  diploma  from  College  and 

had  been  at  home  less  than  a week  when  things  began  to  get 
a little  too  dull  to  suit  my  restless  disposition.  I decided  to 
leave  at  once  for  Atlanta,  where  I have  relatives,  and  there 
I was  sure  I could  have  a real  lively  time.  I packed  my 
suit  case  and  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  when  the  South- 
ern train.  No.  37,  pulled  in,  I got  aboard  with  a quick  step 
end  a light  heart. 

As  soon  as  I had  gotten  my  chair  and  read  the  morning 
Psper,  I stopped  out  on  the  rear  of  the  observation  car,  I 
eve  been  going  to  Atlanta  ever  since  before  I can  remember, 
nt  never  before  had  I felt  as  I did  then.  I was  nervous — • 
restless — there  was  adventure  in  the  air — I could  feel  it. 
t began  to  rain,  and  it  rained  harder  and  harder,  and  as  it 
ccame  rather  damp  reluctantly  I started  back  to  my  chair, 
tliinking  that  I would  have  to  remain  inside  and  have  a dull, 
all-day  trip. 

Just  as  I opened  the  door  I saw  that  the  car  had  filled  up 
considerably,  and  seated  in  the  chair  just  in  front  of  mine 
was  a young  lady.  The  closer  I got  to  my  chair  the  pret- 
>cr  she  seemed  to  be.  I sat  down,  and  glancing  in  the  mir- 
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ror  at  the  front  of  the  car  our  eyes  met.  The  flirt  that  I 
was,  I smiled — she  lowered  her  eyes  to  her  book  instantly 
and  kept  right  on  reading,  yet  I was  sure  she  blushed  slightly. 
By  this  time  she  had  turned  her  chair  at  an  angle,  so  as  to 
get  a better  light  on  her  book.  This  enabled  me  to  see  the 
book  she  was  reading — “Hearts  and  Masks,”  by  McGrath. 
This  side  view  from  behind  and  the  front  view  reflected  in 
the  mirror  enabled  me  to  get  a clear  conception  of  her  beauty. 
Never  had  I seen  such  luxuriant  black  hair,  such  a healthy, 
rosy  complexion,  such  flashing  black  eyes — ^yes,  again  she 
glanced  into  the  mirror  for  the  fraction  of  a second.  Those 
eyes  had  almost  a mischievous  look  in  them,  but  flirt  I could 
see  she  w’ould  not. 

Now  my  brain  was  in  a whirl  as  to  how  to  “butt  in,”  for 
I had  determined  to  do  that  very  thing.  In  a few  minutes 
she  stopped  reading  and  took  her  watch  out  of  her  hand-hag 
and  without  closing  the  bag  laid  it  on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 
After  looking  at  the  watch  and  closing  it  she  sat  toying  with 
the  fob.  A thought  flashed  through  my  mind — I hesitated — 
I knew  it  was  downright  mean — “but  all  is  fair  in  love  and 
war.”  I took  m}'  cane  and,  making  sure  no  one  was  looking, 
just  tipped  the  bag  off  on  the  floor.  She  jumped  to  her  feet 
with  an  c.xelamation,  “Ah!”  spilling  her  book  and  watch. 
I was  up  on  the  instant  too  and  commenced  picking  up  ttie 
articles  I had  strewn  on  the  floor — a handkerchief,  a morocco 
purse  and  card  case,  a pearl-handled  knife  and  a powder  puff, 
while  she  recovered  the  book  and  her  watch.  I had  the  for- 
mer conteiits  back  in  the  bag  in  about  two  seconds,  and  with 
a bow  and  a smile  presented  it  to  her. 

“Thank  yon,”  she  murnmred.  “I  must  have  touched  it 
with  my  arm.”  “Yes,”  I deliberately  lied,  “I  saw  you  hit 
it,  but  T couldn’t  catch  it  in  time.  Did  dropping  your 
watch  break  it?” 

She  opened  it — (there  wasn’t  any  fellow’s  picture  in  it  I 
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was  glad  to  note).  “No,  indeed,  the  crystal  isn’t  broken 
and  it  is  ticking  away  as  usual.” 

I noticed  that  the  sun  had  begun  to  shine  again,  and  wish- 
ing to  keep  things  going,  I suggested,  “Let’s  go  out  on  the 
rear  of  the  car ; it  is  real  pleasant  out  there  and  the  scenery 
along  here  is  beautiful.” 

“All  right,”  she  answered. 

When  we  were  seated  I took  my  card  case  from  my  pocket 
and  took  out  my  card.  She  either  saw  my  action  or  had  the 
same  thought,  for  when  T looked  up  she  had  her  card  in  her 
hand,  too.  We  laughingly  exchanged.  “Miss  Emily  Brid- 
gcr,  Atlanta,”  1 read  aloud. 

“Mr.  William  J.  Blalock,”  she  read. 

“Let’s  shake  on  that,”  I suggested. 

Her  checks  were  made  lovelier  by  a blush  as  she  accepted 
iny  hand.  “I  am  going  to  Atlanta,  so  we  ought  to  have  a 
pleasant  trip,”  I added. 

We  chatted  jovially  for  some  time,  and  glancing  at  my 
watch  T saw  it  was  1 o’clock.  I arose  saying,  “Let’s  go  to 
the  dining  car ; it  is  dinner  time.” 

We  lingered  over  the  dessert,  keeping  up  a lively  conversa- 
tion.  J ordered  claret,  and  while  filling  our  glasses  re- 
marked, “This  has  been  rather  a romantic  introduction,  and 
possibly  it  will  have  a still  more  romantic  ‘ending’  (raising 
my  glass),  “Here’s  hoping  1 can  win  your  love.”  Our  eyes 
’^ot  in  a look  that  spoke  volumes. 

She  drank  the  toast.  J.  C.  Smith. 


A Fleeting  Glimpse 

I looked  at  the  North  Star  as  it  sat  calmly  blinking 
among  myriads  of  bright  attendants.  The  bright  attend- 
ants seemed  to  be  always  on  the  move,  whirling  about  in 
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giddy  circles  through  the  celestial  sphere,  but  the  object  of 
my  gaze  sat  motionless. 

1 noticed  that  this  particular  North  Star  seemed  to  he  the 
center  about  which  all  the  other  bodies  confined  their  activi- 
ties. The  circles  through  which  they  danced  surrounded, 
without  a single  exception,  the  throne  of  the  motionless  one. 
For  ages  has  it  been  thus. 

Even  so  in  the  sphere  of  my  remembrance  there  sits  mo- 
tionless among  all  the  luridly  beautiful,  but  madly  whirling 
abstractions  of  the  past,  one  calm,  perfectly  motionless,  eter- 
nally persistent  recollection.  Its  lack  of  motion,  by  con- 
trast with  the  restlessness  of  its  attendants,  invests  it  with 
a peculiarly  magnetic  charm  which  is  well-nigh  irresistible. 
It  has  become  the  monarch  of  my  thoughts,  the  organizer 
and  director  of  my  fancies,  the  nucleus  of  my  entire  mental 
being. 

It  was  brought  into  existence  in  this  manner.  A tragical 
bit  of  history  had  been  snatched  from  the  grave  of  time,  and 
was  being  reenacted  uiKin  the  stage.  Looking  upon  it,  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  transported  back  into  the  dark  ages. 
We  saw  tyranny  rise  and  fall,  and  innocent  beauty  mis- 
treated. We  saw  the  executioner’s  glittering  axe,  and  heard 
the  death-bell’s  toll. 

As  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  last  scene,  I was  but  dimly  j 
conscious  of  the  dull  murmur  and  the  rustling  movements 
of  the  departing  throng.  The  atmosphere  of  the  imaginary 
horrors  just  witnessed  still  clung  about  me.  It  veiled  me 
completely  from  the  world  of  reality,  and  through  its  dark 
folds  I did  not  perceive  the  present  life  about  me. 

But  suddenly  the  veil  was  snatched  away.  And  with  it 
went  all  melancholy  reflections.  No  unseen  power  was  the 
ca’isc  of  it.  But  before  me,  visible,  real,  stood  a spirit-like 
form  ! Angelic,  ethcnal  structure;  snowy  spray  of  mist,  di- 
vine creation ! 
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Oh  Time,  why  dost  thou  haste  so  in  thy  progress?  Tell 
Me.  Was  it  hut 

“ A lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a moment’s  ornament,” 

only  a momentary  disperser  of  gloom  and  care? 

It  must  have  been,  for  with  the  passing  of  the  moment,  it 
too  passed.  It  was  as  if  the  sun  had,  without  warning,  risen 
upon  a world  of  clouds  and  fogs,  and  indignantly  driven 
them  away  with  a shower  of  gold  and  silver  arrows,  and  then, 
self-satisfied,  had  again  sunk  to  rest. 


C.  T.  Moeciiison. 


EDITORIALS 


c j j »»  I Examinations  are  near  at  hand  and  they  will 
Study  »nd  Meth-  . , , 

ods  of  Teaching  mingled  feelings  of  dread  and  re- 

lief by  the  student  body.  These  necessary  evils 
stand  as  the  only  remaining  barrier  between  us  and  the  joys 
unconfined  of  the  Christmas  season.  And  what  a barrier! 
The  difficulty  we  shall  experience  in  surmounting  these  awe- 
inspiring obstacles  will  vary,  in  some  instances,  accordingly 
as  we  are  able  to  “cram”  the  necessary  amount  of  lore  and,  in 
others,  as  the  thoroughness  of  daily  study  demanded  by  the 
system  of  teaching.  We  are  glad  that  the  latter  instance  is 
more  frequently,  though  not  invariably,  the  case  in  this  in- 
stitution. It  is  deplorable  that  it  should  ever  be  true — and 
undoubtedly  it  is — that  a student  by  a single  night’s 
“cramming,”  coupled  with  a fine  sense  of  discrimination, 
otherwise  known  as  ability  to  “spot”  the  professor,  may  be 
able  to  pass  easily,  and  oftimes  to  ascend  with  credit  to  that 
promised  land  of  high  marks  and  magms  which — to  the  out- 
side world — scents  of  “midnight  oil”  and  presents  visions 
of  halos.  How  much  more  desirable  is  the  condition  of  the 
so-called  plodding  student  who  meets  the  full  measure  of 
each  day’s  requirements  and  with  unwavering  determination 
faces  his  examination  conscious  of  duty  well  performed. 

This  unscholarly  evil — we  call  it  “cramming,”  the  tern* 
familiar  to  college  men — which  in  some  institutions  is  en- 
gendered by  the  tutor  or  coach,  strongly  supports  the  criti- 
cism  frequently  ofTered  that  the  development  of  the  ability  to 
reason  has  not  received  the  proper  emphasis  in  our  eiluca- 
tional  system,  which  gives  too  much  thought  to  the  mere  in'" 
parting  of  knowledge.  A writer  in  the  IMemry  says. 

“During  his  education  the  modem  schoolboy  is  like  a keg 
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with  a funnel  in  its  bung  hole  to  receive  the  liquid  poured 
into  it.  He  is  in  a passively  receptive  mood,  taking  no  ac- 
tive part  in  the  proceedings,  except  that  he  supports  the  fun- 
nel. This  constitutes  our  teaching  of  knowledge,  lie  is 
made  to  remember  facts.  Where  he  has  passed  his  examina- 
tion more  parts  are  poured  in,  often  largely  displacing  the 
old  ones.”  Certain  it  is  that  student  who  gets  through  his 
examinations  by  the  “cramming”  process  does  not  retain  a 
very  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  while  he 
may  be  able,  if  prompted,  to  repeat  whole  chapters,  he  would 
find  much  difficulty  in  explaining  a single  clause,  or  princi- 
ple, and  would  bo  entirely  at  a loss  as  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  gorged  knowledge. 


The  Magazine  The  college  magazine  is  often  given  the  alter- 
»nd  Literature  native  of  either  apjiearing  with  a small  and 
in  the  College  luiattractive  number  of  contributions  or  of 
lowering  its  standard  to  meet  the  bulk  of  available  material. 
The  latter  choice  is  fatal.  If  the  college  magazine  has  any 
mission  in  the  world  it  is  the  raising  of  literary  standards 
*iml  encouragement  of  literary  work  in  the  college.  If  it  fails 
ill  this  it  is  lost.  It  should  be  the  hope  and  the  aim  of  the 
ningazine  that  its  pages  should  serve  the  purjwse  of  adding 
to  the  treasures  of  literature  some  work  of  merit,  and  pos- 
®il>ly  the  exjiloitation  of  some  future  light  of  the  world  of 
letters. 

Ill  this  time  of  groat  need  for  writers  of  ability  in  the 
South  our  college  magazines  will  not  be  denied  a part — how- 
ever small — in  the  encouragement  and  exploitation  of  those 
whose  pens  give  promise  of  literary  achievement.  .Vnd 
happy  the  one  whose  pages  shall  furnish  the  medium  for  the 
first  feeble  expressions  of  some  future  Poe,  Tiinrod,  or 
Lanier ! 

Ill  this  connection  much  may  lie  said  pertinent  to  the  sit- 
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uation  at  this  institution.  It  is  all  too  apparent  that  there 
is  a decadence  of  the  literary  spirit  here.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  regard  to  verse-writing.  The  Student  feels  keenly 
the  effects  of  this  falling  off  and  is  put  at  a disadvantace 
from  the  resulting  lack  of  support.  There  are  several  medals 
given  here  for  work  of  this  kind.  One  donor  of  a medal  has 
recently  seriously  considered  withdrawing  the  medal  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  there  are  sometimes  only  one  and  rarely 
more  than  two  contestants.  This  is  not  true  of  the  medals 
for  oratory  and  should  not  be  true  of  this  or  any  of  the  medals 
for  writing.  The  importance  of  these  debate  and  oratory 
medals  is  not  ov^erestimated,  but  we  refuse  to  be  convinced 
that  there  should  be  more  importance  or  honor  attached  to 
such  a medal  than  to  one  given  for  the  best  essay,  poem  or 
short  story. 

It  is  no  mean  accomplishment  to  be  able  to  write.  In  a 
recent  article  by  one  of  the  State’s  foremost  lawyers,  mention 
is  made  of  a certain  literary  production,  the  work  of  a North 
Carolina  writer,  about  which  the  writer  says:  “It  occurred  to 
me  after  reading  it  at  one  sitting  that  the  author  had  made 
more  lasting  fame  by  that  one  work  than  all  the  living  law- 
yers of  our  good  State  combined.  It  is  your  writer  whose 
memory  abides.” 


CURRENT  COMMENT 


E.  W.  S. 


The  Federal  Circuit  Court  in  Missouri  has  ordered  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  disband  as  an  organization  “in 
The  Federal  Court  restraint  of  trade.”  Of  course  the  com- 
Decrecs  Against  ihe  pany  will  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  which  in  the  Northern  Securities  case  de- 
fined its  attitude  on  sitch  organizations,  which  was  against 
the  continuance  of  such  organizations.  This  much-talked-of 
company  has  a charter  from  New  Jersey,  and  is  nothing 
more  than  a holding  company.  The  original  form  of  this 
company  was  that  of  a “trust,”  in  which  the  competing  oil 
companies  placed  their  shares  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for 
the  management  of  the  company,  but  in  1899  these  stocks 
^ere  transferred  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  since  which 
the  business  has  been  conducted  under  that  title.  Now  the 
Court  has  ruled  that  such  a company  is  unlawful.  The 
effect  may  be  to  require  this  company  to  return  the  shares  to 
the  original  competing  companies  or  shareholders.  In  other 
^ords,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  will  disband  and  the 
shares  will  go  to  Standard  Oil  men  like  Rockefeller,  Flagler 
*Jid  others.  These  men  will  still  control  the  separate  com- 
panies. They  have  worked  so  long  together  that  they  would 
^'ot  now  quarrel  or  compote  with  each  other.  To  put  the 
'vhole  matter  succinctly,  the  prosecuting  attorneys  have  won 

^ great  victory,  but  the  Standard  Oil  men  will  continue  to 
sell  oil. 

The  moral  effect,  however,  is  that  no  corporation  will  be 
protected  by  law  that  does  not  play  the  game  fair  and  square; 
‘hat  will  not  obey  the  law. 
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No  one  wants  or  expects  the  company  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, but  all  would  like  to  see  such  a well-managed  company 
win  a better  reputation. 


There  is  another  disturbance  among  our  quarrelsome  neigh- 
bors on  the  south.  This  time  it  is  a revolution  in  Nicara- 

Another  Revolution  seeking  to  supplant 

in  Central  America  These  folks  settle  nothing  at  the 

ballot  box;  they  try,  fail,  and  then  fight. 
The  people  are  not  warlike;  there  are  no  warriors  among 
them ; they  are  simply  quarrelsome  and  have  no  conception 
of  government.  The  whole  affair  interests  us,  because  there 
were  found  among  the  revolutionists  two  Americans — Groce 
and  Cannon — both  of  whom  have  been  shot.  Secretary  Knox 
at  once  asserts  that  these  professional  revolutionists  who  have 
been  employed  in  such  business  for  several  years  are  still 
American  citizens  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  War  vessels  have  lieen  started  to  the  region,  though 
the  500  Americans  and  their  interests  are  not  endangered. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  “Are  these  men  entitled  to 
our  protection  ? Did  they  not  take  up  the  sword  to  live  by 
it,  and  should  they  not  now  die  by  it  ? If  this  country  means 
to  follow  this  example,  will  she  not  get  into  trouble  some  day  ? 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United  States  is  the  big 
boy  who  means  to  make  these  little  fellows  behave,  and  she 
ought  to  do  it.  There  may  be  little  law  for  it  if  these  little 
ill-starred  republics  bo  regarded  as  States,  but  it  is  infinitely 
better  for  them  and  for  the  United  States  that  they  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  the  peace.  They  are  our  neighbors  in  Pana- 
ma, and  there  must  be  no  brawling  around  our  back  door. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


J.  EDWIN  HOYLE,  Associate  Editor  pro  tern 

’09.  Mr.  Gideon  N.  Wood  is  mayor  of  Hamlet,  N.  C. 

’07.  Mr.  S.  J.  Ilusketh  is  principal  of  the  school  at  Silk 
Hope,  N.  C. 

’07.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bunn  is  ])roeticing  law  at  Raleigh,  where 
he  is  in  copartnership  with  Attorney  J.  N.  Holding. 

’09.  Mr.  Norman  R.  Webh,  who  edited  Thk  Stcdext 
exchange  department  last  year,  is  now  principal  of  the  school 
at  Vaughan,  xV.  C. 

’09.  ]\[r.  Grover  Hunter  Joyner  is  principal  of  the  school 

at  Kerr,  N.  C. 

’03.  Rev.  .lohn  Edward  Ayscue,  who  took  his  B.D.  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1905,  is  now  pastor  of 
the  First  Ba])tist  Church  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

’03.  Mr.  Sumner  All)ert  Tves  took  his  B.S.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  last  summer  and  is  now  entered  upon 
his  work  in  Ouachita,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  as  jirofessor  of 
Natural  Science. 

'98.  Mr.  ,1.  Hampton  Rich  is  field  editor  of  two  Atlanta 
publications,  the  Garage  a7ul  Southern  Automobilisl,  and  the 
Carrier  and  Patron.  He  is  interesting  himself  especially 

the  promotion  of  the  good  roads  movement  in  the  South. 

’80.  Our  morning  services  for  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Octo- 
ber were  conducted  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Britton,  of  the  mission  sta- 
tion at  Soochow,  Chinn.  Ho  delighted  his  audience  with  a 
Vivid  description  of  the  work  on  his  field.  He  expects  to  re- 
turn soon  and  resume  liis  duties. 

87.  The  many  friends  of  cx-Speaker  Justice,  of  Greens- 
boro, are  gratified  at  his  recovery  from  a delicate  operation 
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performed  in  Minnesota.  lie  is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in 
our  State. 

’87.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  of  the  class  of  ’87 
are  now  represented  by  sons  as  students  in  the  college.  They 
are  as  follows:  Mr.  II.  E.  Copple,  prominent  business  man 
at  IVlonroc;  Kev.  W.  F.  Watson,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Alexandria,  Va. ; and  Rev.  L.  R.  Pruett,  pastor  of 
Olivet  Street  Church  at  Charlotte. 

In  the  Eastern  school  recently  launched  at  Greenville, 
N.  C.,  Wake  Forest  is  represented  by  two  sons,  W.  H.  Rags- 
dale, who  has  for  a number  of  years  been  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Pitt  County,  and  C.  W.  Wilson,  for  a number 
of  years  superintendent  of  the  graded  schools  of  Scotland 
Neck. 

’9G.  Mr.  R.  B.  Powell,  who  for  a number  of  years  has 
resided  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  erecting  a handsome  resi- 
dence on  Faculty  Avenue,  and  will  make  his  home  here  hence- 
forth. 

’87-9.  Wake  Forest  gladly  recognizes  Rev.  A.  A.  Pippin 
as  one  of  her  most  worthy  sons.  For  a number  of  years  he 
was  connected  with  Wakefield  High  School,  but  is  now  de- 
voting all  his  time  to  the  ministry.  Located  at  Wakefield,  he 
serves  churches  in  Franklin,  Nash,  Wake,  and  Johnston 
counties.  For  seventeen  years  he  has  baptized  into  his 
churches  an  average  of  a hundred  a year. 

’03.  Rev.  J.  M.  J ustico,  who,  after  two  years  of  study  at 
Chapel  Hill,  completed  his  course  at  Wake  Forest,  is  now 
doing  excellent  work  on  the  mission  field  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
Argentina. 

’92.  Dr.  J.  W.  Millard,  having  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Ponce  de  Tyoon  Church,  Atlanta,  on  account  of  ill  health,  ex- 
pects to  make  on  extended  trip  through  Greece,  Egypt  and 
Palestine. 
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’60-1.  His  many  friends  will  be  gratified  to  know  that 
Judge  C.  M.  Cooke,  who  was  recently  attacked  with  illness, 
has  entirely  regained  his  health. 

’08.  Mr.  Hilliard  J.  Massey,  who  was  associate  editor  of 
The  Student  for  the  term  1907-08,  is  principal  of  a school 
in  East  Tennessee.  His  address  is  Trundles’  Cross  Roads. 

Wake  Forest  is  gratified  at  the  number  of  her  sons  filling 
with  efficiency  the  position  of  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools.  Among  these  we  mention:  Messrs.  J.  O. 
Atkinson,  of  Chowan;  W.  L.  Vaughan,  of  Beaufort;  V.  B. 
Martin,  of  Washington;  T.  E.  Brown,  of  Hertford;  J.  C. 
Kittrell,  of  Vance ; R.  B.  White,  of  Franklin ; J.  E.  Debnam, 
of  Greene;  E.  T.  Atkinson,  of  Wayne;  B.  T.  Falls,  of  Cleve- 
land ; A.  T.  Sharp,  of  Alexander ; F.  T.  Wooten,  of  Colum- 
bus; R.  F.  Beasley,  of  Union;  R.  T.  Johnson,  of  Chatham; 
Slid  S.  M.  Brinson,  of  C raven. 

’05.  Mr.  F.  1).  Swindell,  Jr.,  of  the  law  firm  of  Daniels 
& Swindell,  of  Wilson,  N.  C.,  was  united  in  marriage,  No- 
vember 24th,  to  Miss  Catherine  Frederica  Leake,  of  that  city. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


ROGER  P.  McCUTCHEON.  Associate  Editor 


The  cover  design  of  this  magazine  is  very  at- 
tractive, but  the  general  appearance  might  well 
be  improved  by  the  absence  of  the  two  adver- 
tisements on  the  back. 

The  article  on  “The  Revolution  of  1G8S”  is  a discussion  of 
the  leading  points  of  its  subject,  rather  lacking  in  plan,  and 
decidedly  lacking  in  interest.  The  author’s  style  can  readily 
be  improved  in  that  latter  respect. 

“The  Great  Surprise”  is  good  for  a dialect  story,  but  it 
would  seem  that  a better  title  might  be  found.  “The  Temple 
of  the  Aztecs”  is  a superior  bit  of  fiction,  of  a type  that  is 
deservedly  popular.  There  is  real  humor  in  “Paternal  Cor- 
respondence,” as  well  as  some  excellent  worldly  wisdom,  re- 
calling “Old  Gorgon  Graham.” 

We  hope  that  such  situations  as  are  depicted  in  “A  Case  of 
Providence”  are  of  rare  occurrence;  if  girls  are  in  the  habit 
of  tossing  coins  to  decide  what  shall  be  their  answer  to  the 
eternal  question,  a happy  marriage  would  indeed  be  provi- 
dential. 

!Most  of  the  sketches  are  of  doubtful  value,  “Uncle  Xelson” 
being  a delightful  e.xception.  Closer  attention  to  t^-pograph- 
ical  errors  would  help  greatly  to  advance  the  standard  of  the 
magazine. 

The  poetry  is  up  to  the  standard.  The  .sonnet  on  Sidney 
Lanier  is  excellent;  “Evening  Revelation”  i.«  also  good,  and 
would  be  bettered  by  the  omission  of  the  moral. 

Among  our  most  interesting  exchange.s  is 
Ooichita  Ripples  Quachiia  Ripples.  Its  most  noticeable  defic- 
iency is  its  lack  of  an  index,  a want  which  can 
easily  lie  su})plied,  however. 
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“Carmack’s  Mission  to  the  South”  is  a sincere  article,  with 
a certain  rhetorical  swing  to  it  which  makes  us  sit  up  and 
take  notice ; oratorical,  hut  instructive  withal. 

Our  old  friends,  the  Penniless  Hero,  the  Rich  Heroine, 
and  the  Irate  Parent  all  make  their  appearance  in  “Prentiss 
of  Carson’s  Landing.”  The  plot  is  considerably  rejuvenated 
Kv  the  introduction  of  an  air  ship,  a very  acceptable  innova- 
tion. Wo  beg  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  author  restrain 
his  passion  for  the  word  “great.” 

“Who  is  the  Architect”  is  a hopelessly  dull  piece  of  moral- 
izing, in  spite  of  the  author’s  heroic  efforts  to  relieve  the 
necessary  triteness  of  the  theme  with  the  e.xotic  flowers  of 
metaphor. 

In  “The  Romance  of  Everyday  Life”  the  quotation  from 
Prowning  is  incorrectly  given.  The  theme  is  well  conceived, 
and  pleasantly  written. 

The  worn-out  plot  of  “His  First  Thanksgiving”  would  not 
be  so  objectionable  if  the  workmanship  were  better.  Lest 
We  fail  to  discover  the  obvious  moral,  the  author  kindly  puts 
it  in  at  the  close. 

"1  he  bits  of  poetry  arc  good.  The  material  is  well  ar- 
I'angcd,  and  the  departments,  though  brief,  are  well  edited. 


.j.j^  The  PalmeUo  is  attractive  in  appearance  and 

* ^vcll  balanced  in  material.  One  minor  crit- 

icism occurs  to  ns,  which  is  not  at  alt  confined 
to  the  Palmetto,  however.  When  an  article  nearly  fills  a 
it  would  seem  better  to  begin  the  next  article  on  the 
lollowing  page,  rather  than  to  economize  space  and  sacrifice 
appearance  by  filling  in  the  blank  with  the  opening  lines  of 
another  article. 

I be  verse  is  well  arranged,  and  on  the  whole  is  excellent. 

“Wl  ” . • 1 

'V  lien  the  Year’s  at  the  Spring”  is  perhaps  the  best  poem. 

Ps  descriptions  are  happy,  and  its  sentiment  is  pleasing. 
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“South  Carolina’s  Vacant  Lands”  is  the  only  solid  article 
in  this  issue.  We  feel  that  possibly  too  much  space  is  taken 
up  by  the  “forms  of  grant,”  a document  uninteresting  to 
most  of  us.  The  author  is  to  be  commended  on  choosing  a 
subject  which  is  not  worn  out. 

The  style  of  “Heart’s  Desire”  is  a trifle  aflfected,  but  por- 
trays well  a true  bit  of  human  nature. 

“Twins  and  Twins”  is  written  with  a jolly  swing  to  it. 
The  author  handles  her  situation  effectively,  and  with  an  able 
sense  of  humor.  The  characters  are  well  differentiated. 

“Young  Love”  is  an  amusing  little  story,  blessed  by  the 
absence  of  a moral,  and  by  the  fitness  of  the  style. 

Singularly  lacking  in  plot  is  “Brer  Rabbit.”  Were  it  not 
for  one  or  two  bright  touches  it  would  be  absolutely  colorless. 
There  is  room  for  improvement  in  both  plot  and  workman- 
ship. 

The  editorials  are  well  written,  but  for  the  most  part  with- 
out point.  The  departments  are  good. 


Th  Ph  i ma  cover  design  of  the  Philomathean  Monthly 

thelnMJnThly  (^Bridgewater  College)  is  very  appropriate, 
but  would  look  better  on  a better  grade  of 
paper.  The  omission  of  advertisements  from  the  contents 
page  would  add  to  the  appearance  a trifle. 

The  poem,  “Thanksgiving,”  is  a splendid  piece  of  work, 
written,  however,  by  an  alumnus.  It  is  the  best  Thanks- 
giving verse  we  have  seen  in  a coll<^  magazine.  The  other 
metrical  selections  are  colorless  and  faulty. 

“The  National  Day  of  Thanks”  is  a good  article,  show- 
ing evidences  of  careful  preparation,  and  bringing  out  sonic 
valuable  points  concerning  the  origin  of  the  day. 

Disappointing  and  inconsequential  is  “The  Romance  nf 
the  Leaves,”  full  of  the  sort  of  descriptions  which  everybody 
skips.  Even  “the  music  of  the  rippling  brook,  as  it  pin}' 
fully  wended  its  way  to  the  sea,”  fails  to  dispel  the  dullness 
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“Coleridge  and  Shakespeare’s  Use  of  the  Supernatural”  is 
a valuable  criticism  of  the  different  purposes  and  methods  of 
the  two  authors.  The  article  is  scholarly,  and  yet  interesting. 

One  or  two  gross  errors  in  “The  Mission  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon”  detract  from  what  is  really  a good  article.  We  learn 
■With  surprise  that  “Christianity  was  wafted  across  to  Brit- 
tanny,  where  it  made  a lasting  impression  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples.”  Clearly  Britain  is  meant,  not  Brittany,  which  is 
French  province  inhabited  by  a people  of  Celtic  origin, 
are  strongly  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  much- 
enduring  “intelligent  compositor.” 

The  departments,  on  the  whole,  are  well  edited.  The  Ex- 
change Editor  does  not  rise  to  his  possibilities,  however. 


Davidson  Col  l)leasing  cover  design  and  superior  inake- 

lege  Magazine  Davidson  College  Magazine  is  a good 

index  to  its  contents.  The  arrangement  of  the 
^rtieles  is  excellent.  We  question  the  advisability  of  leav- 
out  essays  c.xclusively,  however,  for  .surely  stories  and 
poems  by  themselves  are  not  a sufficient  expre-ssion  of  the 
'vork  of  the  college. 

When  I Proposed”  and  “The  Search”  are  the  best  of  the 
poeins  in  this  issue.  The  latter  is  particularly  good,  being 
^vitten  in  a pleasing  meter,  and  conveying  a charming  sen- 
it^nt.  The  theme  of  “Darkness”  is  vaguely  familiar. 

plot  of  “When  the  !Mists  Have  Rolled  Away”  is  fairly 
Md*^'  ® trifle  trite.  The  story  could  be  more  vividly 

^ slight  violation  of  euphony  ocoirs  in  the  sentence, 
c contracted  a j)rotracted  fever.” 

^ oalter  Salted”  has  an  excellent  plot,  consistently 
cd  out  and  well  told.  The  author  does  not  know  his 
^ ^ 'veil  enough,  though,  when  it  comes  to  as.saying. 

iinique  story  indeed  is  “the  P.sychoscope.”  The  plot  is 
•■^Kiual,  and  in  the  main  well  handled.  But  just  at  the 
6 
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close  the  author  falls  down.  The  hero  has  used  his  psycho- 
scope continually  for  three  years,  with  unvarying  success. 
Suddenly  it  fails  him,  and  no  reason  is  assigned  for  this 
failure.  If  the  psychoscope  were  broken  or  lost,  the  same 
results  to  the  hero  would  follow,  and  the  story  would  then  be 
logical. 

“In  Twenty-four  Hours”  the  hero  has  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  any  man’s  experience  the  whole  gamut  of  human 
emotions  in  one  day.  The  author  evidently  takes  issue  with 
his  hero,  and  the  impolitic  hero,  a martyr  to  his  belief,  is 
dragged  from  the  heights  of  happiness  to  the  depths  of  de- 
spair with  inconceivable  and  illogical  rapidity;  finally  end- 
ing up  in  a suicide’s  grave.  This  should  be  a lesson  to  all 
future  heroes  never  to  disagree  with  the  opinions  of  their 
creators.  It  may  lead  to  unpleasant  relations  between  them. 

“The  Stone  Cylinder”  is  characterized  by  the  imaginative 
originality  of  its  plot,  and  comes  near  to  being  the  best  story 
in  the  magazine. 

Departmentally  the  magazine  is  strong.  The  editorials 
are  well  written  and  pertinent.  The  review  of  “The  Inner 
Shrine”  is  carefully  and  correctly  done.  The  Exchange 
partment  is  a trifle  brief. 


The  November  number  of  the  Central  ColU~ 
gian  would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  adver- 
tisements were  strictly  s^regated  from  the 


literary  departments.  Closer  proof-reading  would  also  add 
greatly  to  the  general  impression.  There  is  a noticeable  lack 


of  material. 

“The  Iconoclast”  is  as  good  a football  story  as  we  ha'C 


read  lately.  It  needs  a better  name,  though.  The  collcg® 


atmosphere  is  well  sustained. 

“Jonathan  Swift,  Cynic,”  is  a readable  article  enough  on 
the  Dean,  possibly  displaying  skillful  compilation  rather 
than  originality. 
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“A  Deserted  Highway”  is  below  the  level  of  the  other  con- 
trihutious. 

The  departments,  which  on  the  whole  are  well  edited,  cover 
more  pages  than  the  literary  section.  The  Locals  contain 
some  very  amusing  skits. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  our  usual  ex- 
changes. 


Nil  Mortalibus,  Etc. 

Oh,  Doctor  Judson  Dunbar  Ives 
Your  skill  is  almost  dazing. 

Of  hats’  and  bugs’  and  beetles’  lives 
Your  knowledge  is  amazing. 

But  wonder  grows  from  day  to  day 
At  how  your  patience  lasted 
Until  you  taught  your  class  to  say 
The  word,  “amyloplastid.” 

We  know  you  arc  a scientist 
Of  vast  and  varied  learning. 

And  yet  our  eager  search  has  missed 
The  way  in  which  you’re  turning 
Your  pupils’  tongues  from  clumsy  sticks. 

rill  what  of  greatest  ease  is 
To  manage  “Arehaeopterix” 

And  “Karyokinesis.” 

Oh,  Doctor  J udson  Dunbar  Ives, 

If  you  should  ever  leave  us, 

E’en  though  you  pass  from  out  our  lives 
You  will  not  quite  bereave  us. 

For  your  big  words  will  fill  your  place, 

Your  vocables  sjTithetic 
Will  make  your  fame  through  time  and  space 
Quite  parthenogenetic.  jfj.. 


CLIPPINGS 


THE  STAR  BOARDER’S  REFLECTION. 

Landlady:  “Mr.  Starr,  now  that  we  are  seated  about  the  board  to  par- 
take of  our  Christmas  turkey,  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  there  were 
only  two  turkeys  on  the  ark  with  NoahT” 

Mr.  Starr:  “Indeed,  it  is  forcibly  brought  to  mind.  I sincerely  hope 
that  this  one  is  the  last  of  the  two.’’ 

Jack:  “A  kiss  is  the  cream  of  life.” 

Mabel:  “Please  pass  the  cream.” 

THE  “CROOKED”  GERM. 

'The  hookworm's  now  upon  the  stage 
Just  left  by  Dr.  Cook; 

Its  “turn”  is  not  a pleasant  one; 

I hope  it  “gets  the  hook.” 

The  hookworm,  far  as  I can  team. 

Is  not  the  bookworm’s  brother. 

Jawn  D.,  I see,  would  fight  the  first. 

While  Andy  feeds  the  other. 

Good  Bishop  Candler  seems  to  scorn 
Aid  from  our  Northern  chests. 

And  much  as  says  Jawn  D.  is  one 
O’  them  “philanthropcsts.” 

The  hookworm  makes  one  lary — yes. 

If  some  wives  had  their  way 

Their  husbands  could  find  none  with  which 
To  idly  fish  all  day. 

I guess  that's  all  I know  about 
This  pesky  germ  that  tires, 

'Copt  this — it's  not  the  sort  of  worm 
The  early  bird  acquires. 

j* 

Mr,  Thomas  Cat  was  calling  on  Miss  Tabilba  Cat. 

Mr.  Cat:  “Miss  Tabby,  you  look  as  if  you  had  just  had  a good  meal. 

Miss  Tabby:  “0  dear!  is  my  rat  showing?” 
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INVENTOR'S  BRIEF  STORY. 

Aviation, 

Aggravation, 

Anticipation, 

Deliberation, 

Elevation, 

Demonstration, 

Exasperation, 

Irritation, 

. Consternation, 

Extermination! 

BOREAL. 

The  forthcoming  Cook-book  will  deal  with  little  else  than  ices. 

SO  THEY  WERE  MARRIED. 

A-spinning,  sat  Priscilla  fair; 

John  Alden  came  to  woo  her  there; 

So  she  put  down  the  spinning-wheel 
While  he  put  up  the  winning  spiel. 

— Kansat  City  Time*. 

AND  SO  THEY  WERE  DIVORCED. 

All  glamor  olT  their  wedding  wanes. 

Now  they  call  each  other  names; 

John  has  dropped  his  winning  spiel; 

Priscilla  resumes  her  spinning-wheel.  — C.  E.  Harp. 

WHAT  IS  LIFE  WORTH? 

^ Ile  forgets  that  he  owes  me  his  life!” 

That 8 nothing;  he  even  forgets  that  he  owes  me  $5!” 

SOME  MORE  FOOLISHMENT  RHYMES. 

When  many  Action  writers  try 
Their  thoughts  to  give  us  hot, 

Wo  get  e-rot-ic  novels,  with 
The  aecent  on  the  rot.  — LippineotV*. 

When  some  hair-dressers  seek  to  give 
Us  hair  to  At  the  hat. 

We  get  cr-rat-ic  coiA’ures,  with 
The  accent  on  the  rat. 


— notion  Trnceler. 
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And  when  the  fisher  leaves  the  pool 
And  gladly  home  does  hie. 

We  get  some  li-kely  stories,  with 
The  accent  on  the  lie. 

— Topekc  Capital. 

And  when  some  fellows  go  down  town 
At  night,  they  make  the  bull 
Of  coming  home  quite  beauti-ful. 

With  the  accent  on  the  full. 

— Dencer  Post. 

Now  here  we  have  the  daily  rhyme, 

Tho’  not  as  fierce  as  some. 

Penned  by  the  office  bum-pkin,  with 
The  accent  on  the  bum. 

LOGICAL  CONXLUSION. 

“You  look  sweet  enough  to  kiss.”  says  the  impressed  young  man. 

“So  many  gentlemen  tell  me  that,”  coyly  answers  the  fair  girl. 

"Ah!  that  should  make  you  happy.” 

“But  they  merely  say  that,”  she  repines.  ‘'They  merely  tell  me  the 
facts  in  the  case  and  never  prove  their  statements.” 

Some  women  won’t  speak  a word  to  their  husbands  when  they  drink. 
Query:  Why  do  men  drink? 

J* 

SIMPLE  FAITH, 

“He  says  he  kissed  you  last  night  against  your  will.” 

“1  suppose  ho  believes  it,  too.” 

Though  near  death's  door,  by  all  the  signs, 

A man  got  well  who  dealt  in  mines. 

For  death  may  love  a shining  mark. 

And  yet  not  love  a mining  shark. 

WONDERFUL. 

We  passed,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  two  dead  cows  and  more  than 
fifty  dead  chickens.  A strong  smell  of  petrol  pervaded  the  atmoapher* 
and  there  were  wheel  tracks  in  the  dust. 

Sherlock  Holmes  became  greatly  interested. 

“Watson,”  exclaimed  he,  after  deep  thought,  “there  baa  been  • motor 
along  here.” 
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AUTUMN  REGRETS. 

The  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin. 

The  fodder’s  in  the  shock. 

And  br-r-r!  I hate  to  own  it,  but 
My  overcoat’s  in  hock. 

UNDER  THE  MISTLETOE. 

She:  “How  did  he  impress  her?’’ 

He:  “From  what  I could  hear,  rather  forcibly — on  the  lips!” 

THE  SNOW. 

Oh,  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow. 

Likewise  the  ice  and  the  Eskimo! 

They  cause  discomfort  without  a doubt. 

Rut  they’re  fine  to  lecture  and  write  about! 

Mother:  “Why  did  you  permit  Mr.  Dasher  to  kiss  you  in  the  hall 
•aat  night!” 

Daughter:  “Bccauso  that  was  the  first  chance  he  had.” 

WAITING  AT  THE  CHURCH. 

A young  man  lived  at  some  distance  from  his  bride^lect.  On  the 
avcntful  day  he  set  olT  for  the  station  in  good  time,  but,  being  delayed 
y friends,  he  missed  his  train.  Then  he  Iwthought  himself  of  the  tele- 
*'®P  '•  Don’t  marry  till  I come — William,”  was  the  message  he  wired. 

I’VE  GOT  ’EM  ON. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast 
As  through  the  city  streets  there  passed 
A citizen,  who  seemed  depressed. 

Who  said,  the  while  he  rublied  his  chest: 

“I’ve  got  ’em  on.” 

His  brow  was  sad,  his  cheeks  were  red. 

Ho  walked  with  quick,  uncertain  tread, 
lie  scratched  his  back  upon  a tree. 

And  then  ho  murmured  unto  me: 

“I’ve  got  ’em  on.” 

He  scratched  his  arms,  he  scratehed  his  thighs. 

The  air  was  laden  with  his  sighs; 

“I  did  not  think  the  day  so  warm,” 

Ho  said,  and  seratched  his  manly  form: 

“I’ve  got  ’em  on.” 
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He  squirmed  and  wriggled  in  his  clothes. 

Not  for  one  moment  in  repose; 

He  twisted  like  a man  bewitched. 

Still  crying,  while  his  garments  hitched, 

“I’ve  got  ’em  on.” 

„<* 

GOT  THERE  FIRST. 

Mrs.  Hicks  (relating  her  burglar  scare);  “Yes,  I heard  a noise  and 
got  up,  and  there  under  the  bed  I saw  a man’s  legs.” 

Mrs.  Wicks:  “Mercy!  The  burglar’s?” 

Mrs.  Hicks:  “No,  my  husband's — he  heard  the  noise,  too.” 

.•* 

WHY  HE  CAME. 

Dr.  Dryasdust:  “My  dear  sir,  I have  noticed  you  in  our  church  for 
the  last  few  weeks,  but  you  are  a stranger  to  me.  Have  you  just  joined 
us?” 

Stranger:  “No,  sir.  I came  on  the  advice  of  my  doctor,  who  is 
treating  me  for  insomnia,  and  who  is  a member  of  your  congregation.” 

She  always  darned  her  hose  with  silk. 

The  holes  were  quite  extensive. 

The  price  of  silk  was  very  high. 

Which  made  them  darned  expensive. 

.<* 

DOWN  AND  OUT. 

She  called  herself  a silly  goose; 

He  did  not  venture  to  reply; 

She  moved  a little  closer  then. 

And  called  herself  a goose  again. 

Indulging  in  a soulful  sigh. 


She  called  herself  a foolish  girl. 

And  on  his  hand  let  her  hand  fall 
Rut  still  he  had  no  word  to  say. 

And  was  not,  when  he  went  away. 

Requested  to  repeat  his  call. 

v< 

Young  Housewife:  “How  do  you  tell  bad  eggs?” 

Fresh  Clerk:  “I  never  told  any,  but  if  I bad  anything  to  tell. 
break  it  gently.” 

jt 

Matt  Henson's  appearance  on  the  lecture  platfonn  at  last  gives  soin* 
color  to  Peary’s  claims. 
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HUMAN  NATURE. 

We  do  our  part 
Every  year, 

And  tell  you  when 
Christmas  is  near; 

And  we  tell  to  you 
You  ought  to  go 
And  do  your  shopping 
While  you  know 
The  Christmas  stocks 
Are  most  complete. 

Buy  all  your  gifts 
Fix  for  each  treat; 

In  spite  of  all 

We  tell  you,  though. 
We  are  aware 
You  do  not  go 
Until  the  last 

Two  days,  or  three. 

To  do  your  shopping; 
Nor  do  we. 

.4 

NOT  SPECIFIC  ENOUGH. 


Witness:  "At  the  time  of  the  accident  my  maid  was  in  my  boudoir 
arranging  my  hair.” 

Lawyer:  "Yes;  and  where  were  yout” 

Witness:  “Sir  I” 

.•* 

Oil,  YOUX! 


A haughty  young  warrior  Sioux 
An  Indian  maiden  did  wioux; 

But  he  had  no  spunk. 

His  wooing  was  punk. 

And  softly  she  murmured,  “Skidioux!” 

J* 

MEUM  AND  TUUM. 

“Uncle  George,  we  arc  studying  synonyms  in  school,  and  I want  to 
know  the  dilTcrcnce  between  ‘cute’  and  ‘sneaky.’  ” 

“According  to  your  mother,  it  is  the  difference  between  what  you  do 
and  what  Mrs.  Jones’s  little  boy  docs.” 

Abbett:  “A  preacher  should  always  be  a good  pugilist.” 

Cumnock:  "Wby  so?” 

Abbett:  "So  he  can  knock  tbe  Devil  out  of  the  poor  sinners.” 
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FLATTERED. 

Each  morn  I send  her  violets. 

My  wages  go  for  that. 

For  love,  which  “makes  the  world  go  ’round,” 

Makes  most  of  us  go  flat. 

HOW  DID  HE  KNOW? 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  had  gone  up  stairs,  the  men  over  their 
coffee  and  cigars  talked  as  men  will  of  love.  All  of  a sudden  the  host 
cried  in  a loud  voice:  “I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  truth.  I have 
kissed  the  dainty  Japanese  girl;  I have  kissed  the  South  Sea  Island 
maiden;  I have  kissed  the  girls  of  England,  of  Spain,  of  Germany,  even 
of  America ; but  it  is  most  true  to  kiss  my  wife  is  best  of  all.” 

Then  a young  man  cried  across  the  table:  “By  heaven,  sir,  you  are 
right  there.” — Tit-Bits. 

THE  SUPERLATIVE  ATTRACTIOX. 

Oh,  come  into  the  garden,  Maud! 

It’s  really  worth  your  while; 

You’ll  see  such  weird  and  wondrous  sights. 

Such  types  of  autumn  style. 

With  your  ideas  of  classic  art 
Of  interest  it  will  be. 

To  note  the  modern  lady’s  waist. 

Located  at  her  knee. 

You'll  joy  to  watch  the  trailing  gowns. 

Rich  furs  and  skin-tight  coats. 

Such  hats  as  those  wild  figures  wore 
On  Hudson-Fulton  floats. 

You’d  think  the  horse  might  jealous  be? 

He  might,  but  what's  the  use? 

Men,  women.  Woman  go  to  see — 

The  horse  is  an  excuse! 

HER  WAY. 

A woman  is  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  her  husbend  to  be  as  long 
forgetting  their  wedding  day  as  she  herself  it,  though  she  remembers 
it  for  the  ivory  satin  in  which  she  looked  so  stunning,  and  be  only  for 
the  egregious  fool  he  felt  himself  to  be.— Puck. 
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THE  WELCOME. 

The  bachelor  and  the  benedict  were  wending  homeward  their  weary 
way. 

“Ah,  you  lucky  married  manl”  sighed  the  bachelor.  “Think  of 
having  a hearthstone,  n real  home,  n waiting  welcome.  L4X)k,  there  is 
a light  in  the  window  for  you.” 

“Gracious  I so  there  is,”  muttered  the  benedict.  “Well,  there  s only 
one  way  out  of  that;  let’s  go  back  to  the  club.” 

J* 

TRUTH I 

Where  is  Mabel’s  waist  line? 

The  modes  may  come  and  go; 

But  while  the  public  has  to  guess. 

In  confidence,  I know; 

A good  right  arm  reveals  to  me 
The  truth — ’tis  where  it  used  to  bel 

Young  Wed:  "I  want  accommodations  for  my  wife.” 

Hotel  Clerk:  “Suite.” 

Young  Wed:  “You  l)ct  she  is.” 

HARD  ON  HER. 

Ofllccr,  I appeal  for  protection.  A man  is  following  me  and  attempt- 
•“g  to  make  love  to  me.” 

Begorry,  I’ve  been  looking  for  an  escaped  lunatic.  Where  is  he?” 
CRUELTY. 

Mrs.  Newbride:  “Boohool  Henry  threw  a biscuit  at  me.  One  that 
1 made  myself,  too.” 

Mother:  “The  monster  1 He  might  have  killed  you!” 
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— Examinations  13-22 ! 

— Then  holidays ! ! 

— King  the  eollege  bell, 

Let  its  tolling  tell 
Us  far  and  wide 
Of  Christmas  tide ! ! ! 

—We  regret  very  much  that  on  account  of  failing  health 
onr  Associate  Editor,  Mr.  Carl  Ragland,  has  had  to  return 
home.  Air.  J.  h..  Hoyle  will  fill  the  vacancy. 

—Mr.  W.  D.  Cook,  of  Lancaster,  South  Carolina,  after  re- 
covering from  a serious  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  has  given  up 
his  college  studies  until  next  year. 

A tennis  meet  between  Guilford  Coll<^  and  Wake  For- 
est was  played  here  November  12th  and  13th, — doubles  Fri- 
day evening  and  singles  Saturday.  Wake  Forest’s  represen- 
tatives, Earnshaw  and  Carrick,  won  easily. 

—A  basketball  game  between  the  Citizens’  Baraca  and 
Student  Baraca  was  played  here  November  3d.  The  score 
was  in  favor  of  tho  Citizens,  29  to  2G. 

Rev.  Walter  Johnson  was  absent  October  31st  fulfillin/? 
an  appointment  elsewhere.  Rev.  H.  C.  Britton,  missionary 
in  China  for  several  years  and  an  alumnus  of  Wake  Forest, 
supplied  the  vacancy  that  day  and  delivered  a sermon  both 
interesting  and  instructive. 

—Secretary  Bergthold,  of  the  A.  and  if.  Young  ifen’s 
Christian  Aasociafion,  made  an  address  to  the  Y.  if.  C.  A- 
hero  on  November  the  Ist. 
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— Of  those  of  the  Faculty,  Drs.  Potcat  and  Slcdd,  and 
Professor  Carlyle  attended  the  meeting  of  the  State  His- 
torical and  Literary  Association  in  Raleigh,  at  which  *\jn- 
bassador  James  Bryce  spoke. 

— The  insufficiency  of  the  water  supply  for  the  college  has 
necessitated  the  digging  of  a much  larger  well  than  the  one 
already  in  use.  The  new  well  is  near  the  old  one,  and  both 
Will  be  under  the  same  pum|)-house. 

— :Mr.  Roht.  B.  Powell  is  having  a residence  erected  on 
faculty  Avenue,  just  north  of  !Mr.  W.  C.  Powell’s  home, 
b'liis  addition  will  prove  an  ornament  to  the  already  beauti- 
fiil  avenue. 

■ Rev.  W.  W.  Barnes,  President  of  the  Cuban-American 
College  of  Havana,  a graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College  in 
lb04,  and  recently  of  Louisville  Seminary  and  Chicago  Uni- 
'oisity,  visited  his  Alma  Mater  November  the  3d.  Prayer 

Meeting  and  chapel  services  were  conducted  by  him  while 
here. 

~~rhe  fall  senior  speaking  was  held  in  the  chapel  on  No- 
' ember  5th.  The  several  speakers  and  their  subjects  fol- 
ow.  Messrs.  J.  E.  Hoyle,  “The  Fundamentals  of  the  School 
Jn  the  Teaching  of  Patriotism” ; W.  E.  West,  “The  Growth 
^be  Democratic  Ideal”;  G.  C.  Browm,  “Stonewall  Jack- 
Christian  Soldier” ; A.  R.  Williams,  “lAe?t  We  For- 
E.  I.  Olive,  “Westward  Ho”;  J.  B.  Clayton,  “The 
"')pe  of  the  New  South.” 

delightful  reception  was  given  by  the  Baraca 
ss  on  the  evening  of  November  15th.  Among  others  the 
^«8s  had  as  its  guests  the  Senior  Class  of  Mere<lilh  College, 
young  ladies,  chaperoned  by  Dr.  Dixon-Carroll,  came 
m antoinobiles,  and  their  presence  added  much  to  the 
”*^“*''*  The  reception  was  hold  in  the  g;vmnasium, 
1 was  beautifully  decorated  in  honor  of  the  event.  Re- 
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freshmeiits  were  served  and  selections  were  rendered  bv  the 
quartette.  Owing  to  the  early  departure  of  the  guests  from 
^leredith  several  numbers  of  the  program  had  to  be  omitted. 
For  this  same  reason,  no  doubt,  a number  of  speeches  not  on 
the  program  were  reluctantly  dispensed  with,  the  luckless  in- 
dividuals aw'aiting  a more  auspicious  time.  The  success  of 
the  occasion  reflects  much  credit  on  the  Baraca  class  and  its 
enterprising  leaders. 

— The  football  season  for  Wake  Forest  closed  with  the 
game  with  Eichmond  College  on  Friday,  November  5th,  in 
which  game  Wake  Forest  lost  by  the  score  of  5 to  0.  The 
game  was  hard  fought  and  our  team  made  a most  creditable 
showing.  The  results  of  the  season  are  very  gratifying  and 
afford  much  encouragement  to  those  who  w’ant  to  see  Wake 
Forest  make  good  in  football.  Of  course  we  lost  the  ma- 
jority of  games  played,  but  improvement  shown  over  last 
year  has  been  marked.  The  season’s  results  are:  Carolina 
18,  Wake  Forest  0;  Maryville  0,  Wake  Forest  3;  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  17,  Wake  Forest  0;  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina 0,  Wake  Forest  6;  Charlotte  Meds.  5,  Wake  Forest  0; 
Eichmond  College  5,  Wake  Forest  0. 

— Speaking  of  automobiles,  did  you  get  a ride?  Those 
fortunate  ones  who  took  advantage  of  the  chance  offered  by 
the  waiting  machines  report  that  the  roads  are  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

— Great  enthusiasm  has  been  shown  this  fall  in  the  class 
basketball  games.  The  teams  are  all  good  and  the  rivalry 
is  fierce.  The  first  game  was  between  the  Seniors  and  the 
Freshmen,  in  which  the  Seniors  won  by  a large  score.  I*' 
the  next  game  the  Juniors  walloped  the  Sophomores. 
third  game  was  between  the  Seniors  and  the  Sophs.,  and 
the  surprise  of  all  the  Seniors  were  beaten  by  a close  margin- 
The  crowning  event  of  the  .series,  however,  was  the  last  gam** 
played  on  November  23d  between  the  Seniors  and  .Tnnior!*- 
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The  score  was  21  to  15  and  the  Seniors  got  the  big  end  of  it. 
This  game  makes  the  Seniors  and  Juniors  tie  for  the  cham- 
pionship. 

■ — To  the  great  delight  of  all  concerned  the  electric  lights 
were  turned  on  November  12th.  The  plant  is  running  beau- 
tifully and  light  prevails  everywhere.  All  of  the  college 
buildings  and  a large  number  of  the  residences  have  lights. 
The  town  has  taken  a step  forward  and  is  to  be  congratulated. 

— Under  the  supervision  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Buildings 
und  Grounds  Committee  a new  water  tank  is  being  erected 
whose  capacity  will  be  equal  to  that,  of  the  tank  now  used. 
It  will  be  placed  between  the  old  tank  and  the  gymnasium. 

— Saturday  evening,  November  20th,  the  Warrenton  High 
School  football  team  came  to  Wake  Forest  and  admirably 
Dianifosted  their  strength  and  ability  to  play  the  game  by 
giving  Wake  Forest’s  second  team  six  and  keejiing  for  them- 
selves zero.  The  hotly  contested  struggle  was  appreciated  by 
^ good  sized  crowd. 


The  second  of  the  series  of  college  lectures  was  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  E.  M.  Poteat,  President  of  Furman  University. 

I have  a story  to  tell  you,”  was  his  beginning.  At  the  end 
ef  the  “story,”  which  had  been  vividly  and  interestingly  nar- 
^^ited,  a moral  inevitably  was  presented  to  the  attentive  audi- 
tors, too  powerful  and  deep  not  to  pierce  the  dullest  mind 
®ud  arouse  interest  in  the  most  stupid  and  hunphatic.  The 
concluding  premises  were:  “The  Fight  for  Food,”  and  “The 
^'iglit  for  a dilate”  among  the  lower  animals.  “Among  the 
liigher  animals  these  two  change  to  Love  and  Avarice,  and 
when  subjQcted  and  properly  controlled.  Love,  Ambition  and 
car  ultimately  result  in  a trio  for  the  greatest  good  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  existence.” 


Ur.  Lake,  of  Virginia,  father  of  Prof.  J.  L.  Lake, 
preached  the  Thanksgiving  sermon  here  on  Thanksgiving 
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day.  The  following  Sunday  he  relieved  Eev.  W.  M.  John- 
son. 

The  victory  over  Eandolph-Macon  in  dehate  was  cele- 
brated with  bonfires  and  speeches  upon  the  return  of  our  de- 
bating team.  A unanimous  decision  in  our  behalf  has  grown 
to  be  an  old  thing— “defeat”  is  erased  from  our  vocabulary. 

Eev.  Eobert  E.  Chambers,  missionary  to  China,  deliv- 
ered two  lectures  here  on  “The  Old  China  and  the  New.”  A 
more  practical  and  broader  line  of  argument  why  men  should 
be  missionaries  to  China  has  not  been  heard  here  in  a long 
time.  In  one  gesture  and  accompanying  sentence  he  gave  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  that  vast  Empire. 

Eev.  Geo.  W.  McDaniel,  a member  of  the  Foreign  ifis- 
sion  Board  and  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Eich- 
mond,  spoke  here  December  2d  and  ,3d.  There  is  a touch  of 
Scotch  wit  in  his  sayings  which  serves  well  in  harmony  with 
his  charming  personality  to  drive  home  the  truths  of  his  elo- 
quence. 

The  following  men  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  noble 
work  they  are  engaged  in.  Three  nights  out  of  the  week, 
one  hour  each  night,  these  gentlemen  teach  free  of  charge  over 
si.xty  factory  children.  The  work  is  superintended  by  Mr. 
J.  U.  Teague,  and  IVIessrs.  E.  H.  and  E.  P.  McCutcheon,  :M. 
A.  Combs,  V.  A.  ]\[cGuire  and  W.  G.  Privette  as  assistants. 

—A  part  of  the  program  in  the  reception  given  the  victo- 
rious debaters  was  the  reading  of  the  following  poem,  which 
IS  said  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
“Hill” : 

“What  is  the  bell  n-ringin’  for?”  asked  Newish  from  his  bed. 
ro  wake  you  up,  to  wake  you  up,”  the  other  Newish  said. 

\Vhat  makes  it  ring  so  loud,  so  loud?”  asked  Newish  from  his  bed; 

Its  for  a celebration,”  the  other  Newish  said. 

For  we’ve  Iwaten  Randolph-Macon— you  can  hear  the  studenU  shout: 
They  ve  got  a drum  a-beatin’  it  an’  runnin’  all  about; 
rhey’ro  goin’  to  wake  the  faculty  and  make  ’em  speak,  no  doubt. 

For  we’ve  beaten  Randolph-Macon  in  Virginia.” 
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What  makes  the  bonfire  burn  so  bright?”  asked  Xewish  from  his  bed. 
They  want  to  tell  the  Harricane,”  the  other  Newish  said. 

VVhat  makes  ’em  yell  and  holler  so?”  asked  Newish  from  his  bed. 
Because  they  just  can’t  help  it,”  the  other  Newish  said, 
i or  we  ve  beaten  Kandolph-^Iaeou,  and  they’re  marching  all  around. 
To  wake  the  folks,  the  dreaming  folks,  to  hear  the  joyful  sound. 

There  won’t  be  much  sleep  to-night,  because  the  boys  have  found 
lhat  we’ve  beaten  Randolph-JIaeou  in  Virginia.” 

How  did  we  beat  them  in  debate?”  asked  Newish  from  his  bed. 

Why,  .Johnson  spoke  and  Jones  he  spoke,  that’s  how  it  was,”  he  said. 
And  have  we  ever  beat  before?”  asked  Newish  from  his  bed. 

_ Why,  yes,  it  is  a habit  with  Wake  Forest  boys,”  he  said. 

We  have  beaten  Kandolph-Macon,  and  this  is  how  ’twas  done — 

We  sent  our  boys  to  Ashland  town  and  waited  for  the  fun; 
e knew  that  we  would  beat  ’em,  and  now  you  see  we’ve  won. 

We’ve  beaten  Randolph-Macon  in  Virginia!” 

to  Ashland  to  debate?”  asked  Newish  from  his  bed. 

, ’ went,  and  Garrick  went,  and  Jones  he  went,”  he  said. 

SO,  too?”  asked  Newish  from  his  bed. 

, always  does,  and  brings  us  luck,”  he  said. 

or  we  ve  beaten  Randolph-Macon,  and  we’ve  brought  the  old  cup  home, 
nd  We  re  going  on  debating  for  all  the  years  to  come, 

' 1 we  ve  beaten  all  the  colleges  from  Forestville  to  Rome, 

Like  we’ve  beaten  Randolph-Macon  in  Virginia.” 
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THE  BRIGHT  SIDE 


Ugh!  how  de  frost  am  a-bitin’ 

Uv  meh  feet, 

But  de  sugah  in  dis  simmon’s 
Mighty  sweet. 

Whew  I how  de  col’  wind  am  a-blowin’ 
I'm  meh  hat. 

But  dis  possum  what  am  totin’s 
Pow’ful  fat. 

And  de  moon  now  am  a-gittin’ 

Putty  low. 

But,  olo  Rusher,  wo  aint  lonesome — 
Il-u-h,  les’  go. 

Sho  we  is  an  awful  full  ways 
Off  f’um  home. 

But  we  knows  dey’s  gwine  be  meat  deh 
W’en  we  come. 


IT.  F.  Page. 
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ROBERT  E.  LEE:  A EULOGY 


E.  H.  Morgan. 


There  is  something  about  military  glory  that  dazzles  us. 
As  we  contemplate  its  grandeur  our  vision  is  overpowered. 
Its  brilliancies  and  splendors  form  into  clusters  and  constella- 
tions until  our  eyes  are  blinded  by  the  united  blaze  of  a 
thousand  lights.  An  Alexander  conquering  worlds  until  he 
laments  bGcause  no  more  are  left  to  conquer;  a Hannibal 
crossing  the  Alps  and  defying  the  Romans  outside  their  very 
gates ; Caesar  conquering  Gaul  and  returning  with  his  victor- 
ious eagles  to  Rome;  Napoleon  subjugating  all  continental 
Europe  and  decking  the  brows  of  his  favorites  with  the  crowns 
torn  from  the  heads  of  his  conquered  monarchs,  are  so  splen- 
did that  the  radiance  of  their  achievements  makes  us  forget 
the  men  they  were. 

Alexander  carousing  at  Babylon;  Caesar  plotting  to  over- 
throw his  country’s  liberties;  Xaitoleon  steeping  the  world  in 
blood  but  bickering  in  his  confinement  at  St.  Helena,  are  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  There  the  habiliments  of  majesty 
are  wanting;  the  gauds  of  pomp  are  stripped  off,  and  we  sec 
the  men  at  their  true  worth. 

Now,  let  us  turn  for  a moment  to  Lee.  Had  we  known 
him  only  as  the  victor  of  Fredericksburg,  Manassas,  Chan- 
cellorsvillo  and  Cold  Harbor,  we  should,  indeed,  have  thought 
him  a supreme  soldier.  But  this  fleeting  glimpse  does  not 
do  justice  to  his  merits. 

Without  Gettysburg,  without  the  long  campaign  of  1864, 
without  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  and  without  Appamattox,  we 
could  never  have  realized  the  sublime  greatness  of  the  man. 

History  may  be  searched  in  vain  to  find  Lee’s  superior, 
and  only  once  or  twice  in  its  long  course  will  be  found  his 
equal.  To  find  his  prototj’pe,  we  must  go  back  to  ancient 
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times,  to  the  half-legendary  heroes  who  have  been  handed 
down  to  ns  by  Plutarch’s  matchless  portraitures;  yet,  as  we 
read  their  story,  we  see  that  we  have  been  given  but  one  side 
of  their  character.  Their  weaknesses  have  mainly  been  lost 
111  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  their  virtues  are  magnified  in 
the  enhaloing  atmosphere  of  time. 

Hut  as  to  Lee,  wo  know  his  every  act.  There  was  no  act 
iior  incident  of  his  life  on  which  a light  as  fierce  as  that 
which  beats  upon  a throne  did  not  fall.  lie  was  investigated 
liy  high  commissions ; his  every  act  was  examined  by  hostile 
prosecutors.  IHs  conduct  was  inquired  into  by  those  who 
jia<l  every  incentive  of  hostility  to  secure  his  doAvnfall  and 
lis  degradation.  Yet,  amid  these  fierce  assaults,  he  remained 
^ unmoved  as  he  had  stood  when  he  had  held  the  heights  of 
lodericksburg  against  the  furious  attacks  of  Burnside’s  in- 
trepid  infantry.  From  this  inquisition  he  came  forth  as  un- 
®oiled  as  the  mystic  White  Knight  of  the  Round  Table.  In 
^ lat  vivid  glare  he  stood  revealed  like  the  angel  bathed  in 
It ; the  closest  scrutiny  brought  forth  new  virtues  and  dis- 
used  a more  rounded  character. 

|r<id  he  been  Regulus,  we  know  that  he  would  have  returned 
‘iithage  with  undisquieted  brow  to  meet  his  doom.  Had 
_ u een  Aristides,  we  know  that  he  would  have  faithfully 
inscribed  his  name  bn  the  shell  entrusted  to  him  for  his  ban- 
isiment.  Had  he  been  Cmsar,  none  but  the  foolish  would 
lui  e dared  to  offer  him  a crown. 

''^•"^ition  could  not  have  tempted  him ; ease  could  not  have 
luguiled  him  ; pleasures  could  not  have  allured  him. 

^ ‘ lould  we  come  down  to  later  times,  we  are  unable  to  find 
us  counteiqmrt,  unless  wo  take  the  Bayards  and  the  Sidneys, 
is\  Hio  knightly.  So  to  get  his  character  as  it 

best”7'^''  Hiousands,  we  must  take  the  best  that  wa.s  in  the 
PlLV**^  history  of  men  has  preserved.  Something  of 
us  calm  there  was;  all  of  Sidney’s  high-mindedness;  of 
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Bayard’s  fearless  and  blameless  life.  To  use  the  language  of 
Senator  Hill  of  Georgia,  “he  was  Ciesar  without  his  ambition, 
Frederick  without  his  tyranny,  Napoleon  without  his  selfish- 
ness, and  Washington  without  his  reward.” 

The  history  of  his  valor  and  his  fortitude  in  defense  of 
constitutional  liberty  is  the  heritage  of  the  South,  a heritage 
in  which  the  North  will  one  day  be  proud  to  claim  a share. 

Some  day,  doubtless,  there  will  stand  in  the  national  capitol 
a great  monument  to  Lee,  erected  not  only  by  the  Southern 
people,  whose  glory  it  is  that  he  was  the  fruit  of  their  civili- 
zation and  the  leader  of  their  army;  but  by  the  American 
people,  whose  pride  it  will  be  that  he  was  their  fellow- 
citizen.  Meantime  he  has  a nobler  monument  than  can  be 
built  of  marble  or  bronze.  His  monument  is  the  adoration 
of  the  South ; his  shrine  is  in  every  Southern  heart. 
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THE  “RIGHT-OF-WAY” 


Beverly. 


“What,  won’t  lot  us  go  through?” 

******** 

‘Stopped  the  hands  from  working  ?” 

******** 

With  a shot-gun?  lie  must  be  crazy.” 
******** 

Not  crazy  ? Well,  I’ll  send  Tompkins  over  right  away 
to  see  about  it.  Keep  the  men  busy  to  hold  them  on  the  job,” 
^Jid  ho  slammed  up  the  receiver. 

If  that  don’t  heat  all.  That  fool  farmer  don’t  want  the 
^oad  to  go  through  his  land  because  it  will  cut  him  out  of  a 
ew  acres.  He  can’t  see  an  inch  from  the  end  of  his  nose, 
oil.  We  ve  got  to  go  through,  that’s  all  there  is  about  it. 
topped  the  men  from  working  with  a shot-gun  ? Ila ! ha ! 
of^  tough  proposition.”  Thus  the  young  president 

0 N.  & o.  soliloquized  as  he  paced  the  short  length  of  his 

to  f grabbed  his  coat  and  yelled  to  the  yard  master 
to  motor-car  on  the  track  in  five  minutes,  ready  to  go 

® t e end  of  the  line.  Before  the  five  minutes  were  out,  he 
speeding  toward  the  scene  of  interference,  determined 
get  the  right-of-way  for  his  road  at  any  cost,  and  he  was 
^o  back  down  either. 

liv  — what’s  his  name — Chatham 

'’o  he  inquired  of  the  boss  of  the  job  as  he  jumped  off  the 


car. 


a few 


In  that  house  over  yonder  on  the  hill.  lie  just  left  here 
" ““nutes  ago  swearing  he  would  shoot  the  man  that  even 


c’VYVUI  1IIJ»  \Vt 

ed  him  about  the  right-a-way. 
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“Well,  I’m  going  up  to  see  Mr.  Chatham,  and  you  can  be 
ready  to  go  to  work  in  the  morning,”  declared  the  young 
President  as  he  started  up  the  hill. 

“lie  shore  has  got  his  nerve  all  right,”  mumbled  the  boss 
as  he  watched  his  superior  climb  the  slope. 

The  house  was  set  away  back  in  a grove  and  a straight 
gravel  path  led  fi’om  the  road  to  it.  As  the  President  entered 
the  gate,  Chatham  appeared  upon  the  porch  with  a revolver 
in  his  hand. 

“Not  a step  further,  ilr.  Mansom.  I aint  got  nothing  to 
say  to  you  about  the  right-a-way.  Your  railroad  won’t  go 
through  my  land.  Do  you  hear  ? Stop,  I say !” 

^Mansom  kept  walking  down  the  path.  Bang!  lie  fell 
and  lay  still. 

“I’ve  killed  him,  Martha,”  said  the  old  man  as  the  blanched 
face  of  his  wife  appeared  at  the  window.  Then  he  realized 
what  he  had  done  and  the  smoking  revolver  fell  from  his 
nen^eless  fingers  and  his  face  became  white. 

“What  did  I do  it  fer  ? I was  mad,  crazy,  an’  now  I’ve 
killed  him,  I’ve  killed  him,”  wailed  the  trembling  old 
fellow. 

“!Maybe  he’s  not  dead,  Janies.  Go  and  see,”  said  his  wife. 

“Yes  he  is.  lie  aint  moved.” 

At  this  moment  Mansom  raised  himself  up  on  his  elbows 
and  fell  back. 

“He  aint  dead,  James.  I saw  him  move.  Go  fer  the  doc- 
tor, quick.  I’ll  have  him  brought  into  the  house.” 

“Who,  me  ? !Me  go  fer  the  doctor  I !^^e,  who  has  done 
killed  a man  ? The  sheriff  ivill  git  me.  I can’t  go.” 

“But  he  ain’t  dead  yet,  and  maybe  he  ain’t  hurt  much,” 
interposed  his  wife. 

“That’s  so.  I’ll  go,”  and  off  he  rattled  doivn  the  hill  i» 
his  ramshackle  buggj',  while  his  wife  and  hired  man  took 
Mansom  into  the  house.  He  did  not  have  to  go  very  far,  fo*" 
ho  met  the  doctor  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
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“Hello,  Chatham.  How  are  you  ?”  said  the  doctor. 

“Say,  Hoc,  jump  in  and  go  with  me  up  to  m3'  house.  I’ve 
shot  a man  an’ — an’  he’s  hurt  bad,”  nervoush’  explained  the 
old  man. 

“Certainly.  Ent  what  did  you  shoot  him  for  ?”  inquired 
the  doctor. 

“He’s  one  of  them  railroad  fellers  that  wanted  me  to  give 
ein  a right-a-way  fer  their  road  to  go  through  my  land.  Ever 
since  the  railroad  killed  my  son  Charlie  and  never  paid  a cent 
for  it,  I’se  been  agin  ’em,  and  I swore  I’d  never  give  ’em 
nothing.  Now,  I’ve  done  plaj'ed  the  fool  and  shot  a man  and 
I reckon  I’ll  have  to  go  to  jail.  God,  s’ pose  he  dies!  I wish 
I’d  a give  ’em  the  old  right-a-way.” 

He  drew  rein  at  the  gate  and  the  doctor  got  out  and  went 
np  to  the  house.  The  old  man  went  in  a few  minutes  later. 

“Hoc,”  is  he  much  hurt  ?” 

‘I  think  he  will  recover,”  replied  the  doctor. 

“An’  I ain’t  killed  him,  then,  have  1 2” 

“No,  but  3’ou  shot  him  with  a weapon  which  might  have 
killed  him.” 

“That’s  so,  that’s  so.  What  3’ou  reckon  I had  better  do, 
poc  ? I’m  an  old  man  to  have  to  go  to  jail.  I couldn’t  stand 
It,  and  the  old  man  broke  down  and  cried. 

‘IMaybe  if  JMr.  transom  recovers,  3'ou  ma}'  get  him  to  get 
you  off.  He  wanted  a right-of-way  for  his  railroad,  didn’t 
he  ? ’ remarked  the  doctor. 

Yes,  an’  I wish  I’d  a give  it  to  him  instid  er  acting  the  fool 
^nd  shootin’  him.  Now  I got  to  pa3'  the  penaltN',”  replietl 
tlio  old  fellow  from  where  he  sat  hy  the  fire,  holding  his  head 
iu  his  hands. 

If  you  were  to  give  him  the  privilege  he  desires,  he  might 
lot  the  matter  drop,”  j)ut  in  the  doctor. 

lilo  you  think  so.  Hex;  ?”  eagcrl3’  questioned  the  old  man. 

I don’t  know,”  replied  the  doctor;  “but  when  he  wakes 
'VO  will  ask  him.” 
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The  old  man  was  terribly  wrought  up  over  the  affair,  and 
grasped  at  the  idea  of  getting  off  by  giving  the  much-needed 
privilege.  When  the  doctor  came  in,  a few  minutes  later, 
and  told  him  that  Mr.  Mansom  was  awake  and  would  talk 
with  him,  he  was  all  a-tremble  as  he  went  into  the  room. 

“Well,  you  came  pretty  near  fixing  me,  Mr.  Chatham,” 
said  Mansom,  slowly  as  if  it  pained  him  to  talk. 

Ye-s-s,  replied  the  old  fellow,  “but  I’m-m  mighty  sorry  it 
happened,  ]\Ir.  Mansom.  I was  a fool  fer  shootin’  ve.  I 
was  mad  and  I-I  just  done  it  ’fore  I thought.”  He  stopped 
and  coughed.  “Doc,  here,  said  you  might  let  me  off  if  I wuz 
to  give  ye  the  right-a-way  fer  yer  railroad.  Will  yer  ? I’se 
a mighty  old  man  to  have  to  go  to  jail.”  And  the  dd  fellow 
coughed  again. 

“Of  course,”  responded  ilr.  Mansom,  “1  could  .say  that  I 
was  shot  accidentally  and  keep  you  out  of  trouble.  As  to  the 
right-of-way,  that’s  a mighty  little  thing  to  a man’s  life,  but 
since  you  are  sorry  you  shot  me,  I reckon  if  yon  will  sign 
those  papers  over  there  in  my  coat  pocket  I’ll  get  you  out  all 
right.  Get  them  for  him,  doctor.” 

Ihe  doctor  got  the  papers  and  the  old  man  with  trembling 
hand  signed  them. 

I se  much  obliged  to  ye  fer  your  kindness,  i[r.  Mansom, 
an’  I won’t  give  yer  road  no  more  trouble.  You  know  I’ve 
been  agin  the  railroad  ever  since  it  killed  my  son  Charlie 
down  at  Beaver  s Crossin’.  Bnt  I reckon  we  are  ’bout  square 
now,  being  as  I pretty  near  killed  you.  Hope  ye’ll  git  along 
all  right.  Good-night.”  And  the  old  man  went  out  with  a 
load  lifted  from  his  heart. 

******** 

“Well,  doctor,  you  played  your  part  all  right.  Here,  take 
this  bandage  off  my  head.  I’ve  got  to  get  back  to  the  office,” 
said  Mamsom,  as  he  buttoned  up  his  coat,  making  certain  that 
the  papers  were  in  his  breast  pocket.  In  a few  minutes  be 
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was  banging  at  the  boss’  door.  The  boss  at  last  was  awak- 
ened, but  when  he  opened  the  door  and  saw  Mansom  standing 
there  in  the  moonlight  he  almost  fell  over. 

“Why,  Mr.  Mansom,  I thought  you  was  shot  ? We  all 
heard  that  you  was  near  ’bout  dead,”  he  exclaimed,  while  his 
teeth  chattered  from — cold. 

“Yes,  the  old  man  shot  at  me,  but  I fell  over  before  he  shot. 
A simple  little  trick  I learned  when  out  West.  As  I fell  I 
smeared  a little  red  paint,  which  I had  in  my  hand,  on  my 
temple.  The  doctor  was  on  to  the  game  and  helped  me  with 
the  rest  of  it.  Chatham  was  scared  up  bad  and  signed  the 
papers  giving  us  the  right-of-way  to  smooth  matters  over. 
So  get  your  men  on  the  job  in  the  morning.”  And  Mansom 
Went  to  get  his  motor-car. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  blowed,”  ejaculated  the  boss  as  he  closed  his 
shanty  door  and  went  back  to  bed. 
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O,  THE  SWEET,  SWEET  SONG 

The  ceaseless  roll  and  rush 
Of  the  deep,  Avdde  sea, 

The  restless  waves  that  gush 
To  the  sands  near  me, 

Are  a sweet,  are  a sweet,  sweet  song. 

The  foam  and  salty  sprav 
O’er  my  footprints  roll. 

And  crabs  there  list  all  day 
On  the  sandy  shoal 

To  the  sweet,  to  the  sweet,  sweet  song. 

The  sea-bird  slowly  sails 
From  its  secret  rest, 

And  wheeling,  sinks  and  pales 
On  the  foaming  crest — 

On  the  sweet,  on  the  sweet,  sweet  song. 

Great  thunder-heads  hang  low 
In  tho  distant  sky. 

And  winds  there  through  them  blow. 

As  they  drift  on  by. 

Like  a sweet,  like  a sweet,  sweet  song. 

O realm  of  air  and  waves 
And  of  snow-flake  foam ! 

Within  thy  depthless  caves 
Is  a strange,  strange  moan — 

Is  a sweet,  is  a sweet,  sweet  song. 
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JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU 


WiuL  E.  Marshall. 


ihore  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  the  world — the  Don 
Quixotes  and  the  Julius  Caisars;  the  dalliers  and  the  doers. 
J he  former  sally  forth  into  this  plain,  matter-of-fact  world 
pursuing  no  definite  path,  and  as  thej'  are  going  nowhere  in 
particular,  they  of  course,  arrive  nowhere.  The  latter,  filled 
With  ambition,  live  mainly  in  the  future  and  find  satisfaction 
planning  and  carrying  out  enterprises  which,  when  suc- 
cessful, give  them  fortune  and  fame.  Of  the  two  ininiedi- 
ate  forerunners  and  inspirers  of  the  French  Revolution,  one, 
oltaire,  belongs  among  the  Julius  Caesars.  The  other,  Rous- 
oau,  was  a Don  Quixote,  a dallier,  who  became  an  important 
c 01  m tjjjg  movement  only  because  the  niovement 

^ question  was  towards  the  very  things  which  he  represent- 
)~sensibility,  subjectivism,  and  dalliance. 

Rousseau  was  born  at  Geneva  on  June  28, 
’ a French  Protestant  family  of  the  citoyen  class, 
fatl  died  at  his  birth  and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his 

occasional  attentions  of  two  aunts.  Ilis  father 
idle,  irregular  character,  whose  one  passion  in  life 
s reading  sentimental  fiction  and  romances,  a taste  with 
he  early  imbued  his  son. 

and  ^ ^ ^ acques  was  precocious,  quick,  vivacious, 

'ch’l  uover  allowed  to  go  out  and  mix  with  other 

He  ^ street,  he  learnt  very  early  to  read  and  write. 

^vas  treated  by  his  aunts  with  gentleness  and  indulgence, 
^jing  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations,  and 
a^result  he  soon  created  the  habit  of  pilfering  and  lying. 

leaver, ^0  move  from  Geneva, 
for  lichind  in  the  care  of  an  uncle.  Thus  b^n 

• can  Jacques  the  restless  and  ever-changing  life  which 
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continued  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  His  uncle  first  placed 
him  with  a notary,  but  on  account  of  seeming  laziness  and 
ignorance  he  was  dismissed;  then  he  was  apprenticed  to  an 
engraver,  whose  tyranny,  Kousseau  says,  “drove  me  to  vices 
which  otherwise  I should  have  hated,  such  as  lying,  idleness, 
and  theft.”  Jean  Jacques,  being  very  unhappy,  in  1728  ran 
away  and  thus  took  up  voluntarily  the  life  of  a vagabond.  In 
the  course  of  his  rambles  he  passed  over  into  Savoy,  and  at 
Confignon  he  attracted  the  interest  of  a priest,  who  sent  him 
with  a letter  of  introduction  to  a recent  convert,  Madame 
de  Warens,  a person  of  many  attraetions,  residing  at  Annecy. 
She  received  him  kindly,  fed  and  lodged  him,  and  would 
gladly  have  given  him  a permanent  home.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a patronage  which  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  during 
which  time  Rousseau  received  oft-repeated  assistance  and 
kindness  from  his  benefactress. 

After  a short  stay  at  a hospice  in  Turin,  Rousseau  began 
again  his  vagabond  e.xistenee,  and  for  three  more  years  led  a 
wandering  life,  gaining  his  livelihood  in  the  most  varied 
capacities — as  footman,  secretary,  lackey,  or  b}'  anv  other 
employment  that  came  to  hand.  At  last  growing  tired  of  this 
quixotic  and  aimless  life,  he  returned  to  Madame  de  Warens. 

This  vagabondage  had  done  five  things  for  him:  It  had 
satisfied  his  lust  for  adventure,  and  made  him  willing  to 
settle  down  to  a quiet  life;  it  had  dispelled  all  the  glamor 
attaching  to  courts,  castles,  and  palaces,  and  awakened  in  him 
a profound  and  enduring  passion  for  rural  simplicity;  it 
had  made  him  acquainted,  as  hardly  anything  else  could 
have  done,  with  the  character,  lives,  needs,  and  sufferings  of 
the  eomrnon  people,  and  awakened  in  him  a lively  sympathy 
for  them ; it  had  inspired  him  with  a passionate  love  of 
natural  scenery ; it  had  made  his  language  the  expression 
of  genuine  passion  and  first-hand  experience,  and  so  given  it 
a force  which  no  style  formed  by  reading  or  study  can  ever 
have.  And  all  these  things  told  in  the  future. 
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For  nine  years,  from  1732-1741,  Rousseau  spent  most  of 
his  time  with  his  patroness,  for  whom  he  performed  various 
services. 

In  1741  he  went  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  a comedy, 
Narcisse,  and  also  a new  system  of  musical  notation,  neither 
of  which  brought  him  either  fame  or  profit.  Although  his 
first  successful  piece  of  writing  did  not  appear  until  eight 
years  later,  Rousseau’s  arrival  in  Paris  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  productive  period  of  his  life,  and  he  managed  to  keep 
himself  above  actual  want.  It  was  in  1749  that  he  became 
known  with  his  Discours  sur  les  Sciences  et  les  Arls,  which 
won  the  prize  of  the  Dijon  Academy,  while  in  1753  another 
essay  for  the  prize  of  the  same  academy,  the  Discours  sur 
^ Inegalite,  finally  established  his  independent  position  in 
literature. 

Ill  1744  Rousseau  became  enamored  of  a poor  working- 
Sul  named  Thereso  Le  Vasseur,  whom  he  promised  ‘‘never  to 
^bandon  and  never  to  marry,”  and  he  kept  his  word  imtil  his 
0'^^^  There  is  no  doubt  that  Rousseau  found  in 

leieso,  who  had  few  personal  charms,  and  who  could  never 
^ the  time  on  a clock-face,  remember  the  order  of  the 
Months,  or  give  change  for  a franc,  what  was  permanently 
iiongonial  to  his  sensuous,  indolent  nature.  At  the  birth  of 
^^child,  the  worst  side  of  Rousseau’s  character,  his  utter  lack 
^iiy  sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  natural  affection, 
8 lowed  itself.  The  child  was  sent,  despite  the  heart-broken 
I’Gmonstrances  of  the  mother,  to  the  foundling  hospital,  and 
Was  never  again  seen  or  recognized  by  its  parents. 

iiG  years  1756-1762  ho  passed  at  Montmorency,  and  they 
yme  among  the  happiest  and  most  productive  j’ears  of  his 
p this  time  he  produced  La  Nouvelle  Ileloise, 

Contrat  Social,  three  of  his  best-known  works. 
l i62,  owing  to  the  storm  raised  by  the  publication  of  the 
Social,  he  fled  to  Neuchatel,  thence  to  the  little  lie  de 
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St.  Pierre,  and  afterwards  to  England,  where  he  took  refuge 
with  David  Hume. 

In  1770  he  returned  once  more  to  Paris.  Restless,  sus- 
picious, melancholy,  and  more  than  half  mad,  he  led  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  a wTetched  existence.  In  1778  he 
retired  to  a cottage  in  the  park  of  Ennenonville,  and  there 
died  in  July  of  that  year.  lie  was  buried  in  the  Island  of 
the  Poplars,  in  the  Lake  of  Ermeiionville,  and  there  his  ashes 
rested  till  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  which  he  had  done 
so  much  to  bring  about.  On  the  11th  of  October,  1793,  they 
were  removed,  amid  a tumult  of  enthusiasm,  to  Paris  and 
placed  in  the  Pantheon,  over  whose  portal  are  inscribed  the 
words : Aux  grands  Homines,  la  Pairie  reconnaissante. 

The  foundation  of  Rousseau’s  character  was  spontaneity, 
and  his  whole  life  was  an  endeavor  to  give  free  and  uncon- 
strained e.xprcssion  to  this.  In  his  youth  all  the  peculiar 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  wanderer  were  his.  He  was  incorrigi- 
bly young,  hopeful,  imaginative.  Wherever  he  was,  he  tells 
us,  it  was  never  far  to  the  nearest  Castle  in  Spain.  He  de- 
lighted in  the  open  country  and  its  life;  iu  the  simplicity 
and  friendliness  of  humble  folk.  Beauty  of  landscape  ap- 
pealed to  a taste  that  was  in  the  strictest  sense  romantic. 

“I  love  to  walk  at  my  ease  and  to  stop  when  I like.  The 
wayfaring  life,  la  vie  amhulanie,  is  what  I demand.  To 
make  my  way  on  foot  in  fine  weather,  in  a beautiful  country, 
without  haste,  and  to  have  an  agreeable  object  as  my  goal, 
this  is  the  manner  of  life  that  is  most  to  my  taste.  More- 
over, you  know  already  what  I mean  by  beautiful  country. 
* * * I demand  torrents,  rocks,  pines,  black  forests,  moun- 
tains, rough  roads  to  climb  and  descend,  fearful  precipices 
beside  me.” 

Rousseau  lived  in,  and  for,  the  present  moment,  seeking 
to  draw  from  it  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment,  without 
any  thought  of  past,  future,  or  the  claims  of  others.  Jules 
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Lemaitre,  the  French  critic,  has  said  of  him:  “He  is  always 
poet,  a romancer;  * * * pre-eminently,  among  illustrious 
Writers,  a creature  of  nerves,  of  weakness,  of  passion,  of  sin, 
of  suffering,  and  of  dreams.” 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  thing  about  Rousseau  is  that 
be  went  through  life  not  only  without  learning  the  meaning 
of  duty,  but  firmly  believing  that  the  life  of  spontaneity  and 
caprice  which  he  led  was  the  ideal  life  and  that  he  him- 
self was  the  best  of  men.  This,  indeed,  he  openly  maintains 
111  his  Confessions.  Says  he: 

‘‘I  will  not  hide  from  you  that,  notwithstanding  my  con- 
sciousness of  my  vices,  I hold  myself  in  high  esteem.” 

And  this  was  the  man  who  undertook  to  educate  mankind ! 
Pousscau’s  principal  works  are:  Discours  sur  les  Sciences 
les  Arts  (1750),  Discours  sur  VOrigine  et  les  Fondemetiis 
I Inegalite  parmi  les  Ilomrnes  (1755),  Julie  ou  la  Nouvelle 
Ileloise  (1761),  Emile  ou  I’Educatioii  (1762),  Le  Control 
Social  (1762),  and  the  Confessions  (1782-1790). 

The  Discours  sur  les  Arts  et  les  Sciences  is  a prose  essay 
orowned  by  the  Dijon  Academy  as  the  best  work  presented  on 
the  theme  proposed  : “Si  V ctahlissement  des  sciences  et  des  arts 
^ contribue  a epurer  les  moeurs.’’  In  it  Rousseau  argues 
lliat  civilization  is  an  evil  hecause  it  leads  men  away  from 
iiature,  and  that  all  the  so-called  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
Its  arts,  sciences,  and  philosophies,  have  been  in  reality  harm- 
^'i^j  as  sapping  the  original  and  primitive  virtue  of  man. 
Pousseau’s  social  theories  arc  further  discussed  in  his  Dis- 
course on  the  Origin  of  Inequality  Among  Men  and  in  his 
Social  Contract. 

Tn  Emile  ou  V Education  we  have  these  same  teachings  still 
urthor  elaborated  into  theories  of  education.  The  funda- 
niental  idea  of  the  book  is  that  man  is  naturally  good  when 
caving  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  and  only  becomes  corrupted 
irough  the  evil  influences  of  civilization  and  society.  Ac- 
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cordingly,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  let  nature  work  its  own 
salvation  in  freedom,  while  warding  off  the  evils  of  an  arti- 
ficial society.  Hence  he  establishes  the  principle  of  a nega- 
tive education,  not  as  teaching  virtue,  but  as  warding  off 
error. 

]\rost  of  Eousseau’s  theories,  of  course,  are  absurd.  They 
are  exclusive,  impracticable,  and  immoral,  and  the  fallacies 
in  them  are  self-evident.  His  real  literary  ability  lies  in  his 
style.  He  had  an  incomparable  gift  of  expression;  his  lan- 
guage is  easy,  simple,  clear  as  daylight.  Says  one  writer: 
“If  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  release  literature  from  the 
fetid  air  and  the  stuffy  trappings  of  the  boudoir  and  the  salon, 
and  taught  it  to  drink  the  pure  breath  of  the  hills  and  appear 
in  the  garb  of  the  rustic,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  mankind.”  He  is  above  all  things,  a describer — a 
describcr  of  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  and  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature. 

Let  us  in  conclusion  note  the  influence  of  the  life  and  works 
of  this  master-vagabond. 

In  so  far  as  Rousseau  laid  bare  the  defects  and  abuses  of 
the  society  and  education  of  his  time,  and  demanded  reforms 
in  the  direction  of  truth  and  simplicity,  he  did  excellent  work ; 
but,  when  he  came  to  tell  how  such  reforms  were  to  be  accom- 
plished, he  propounded  a system  which,  from  a social  and 
moral  point  of  view,  has  hardly  one  redeeming  feature. 

“In  spite  of  this,”  says  !^^r.  Thomas  Davidson  in  his  biogra- 
phy of  Rousseau,  “it  has  been  given  to  few  men  to  exert,  with 
their  thought,  an  influence  so  deep  and  peiwasive  as  that  of 
Rousseau.  This  influence,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  took  the 
‘motions’  which  were  ‘toiling  in  the  gloom’  of  the  popular 
mind  of  his  time,  and  made  them  flash,  with  the  lurid  light- 
ning of  his  own  passion,  before  the  eyes  of  an  astonished 
world,  extended  to  all  departments  of  human  activity — phi' 
losophy,  science,  religion,  art,  politics,  ethics,  economics,  and 
pedagogy.” 
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In  education,  especially,  the  influence  of  Rousseau  has 
been  powerful  beyond  measure.  He  may  fairly  be  called  the 
father  of  modern  pedagogy,  despite  the  fact  that  most  of  his 
teachings  have  been  rejected.  It  was  he  who,  with  his  fiery 
rhetoric,  made  the  subject  of  education  a burning  question. 

Rousseau  might  also  be  well  called  the  father  of  Democ- 
racy. The  French  Revolution  was,  in  very  large  degree,  his 
work.  His  thoughts  were  germs  which  developed  in  the 
heart  of  an  oppressed  people  into  revolution.  His  utterances 
were  echoed  from  the  simple  heart  and  mind  of  the  common 
people.  He  had  touched  a spring  of  power  when  he  touched 
tho  heart  of  humanity.  He  aroused  the  spirit  of  a nation 
when  ho  taught  the  people  to  repudiate  the  false  refinements 
ef  I rench  society,  and  it  was  this  which  gathered  force  with 
the  slowly  revolving  years  until  it  broke  forth  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

I'his,  in  brief,  was  the  influence  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
® man  whom  wo  pity,  admire,  and  condemn  with  one  breath ; 
f whose  misfortunes  and  genius  and  misdeeds  were  so 
intermingled  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  separation.  We  must 
take  him  as  he  was,  a vagabond,  a poet,  a romancer,  a creature 

of  nerves,  of  weakness,  of  passion,  of  sin,  of  suffering,  and  of 
nroams. 
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AN  UNSANGUINARY  SUICIDE 


G. 


The  final  examinations  for  the  fall  term  were  to  begin  next 
day  and  those  who  ever  worked  at  all  were  at  work.  There 
was  usually  a racket  in  the  old  dormitory,  but  this  time 
everything  was  quiet.  The  Physics  examination  was  sched- 
uled for  the  next  afternoon  and  this  claimed  the  attention  of 
quite  a number. 

Since  there  was  no  trouble  on  the  fourth,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom, it  was  very  lonesome  to  those  used  to  a noise.  Sam 
Tolbert  got  tired  of  studying  about  ten  o’clock,  so  he  went 
over  across  the  hall  to  see  his  old  pal  Mott  Ralston,  whom 
he  found  studying  Physics. 

‘‘Hello,  Mott !”  said  Sam,  as  he  entered  the  room.  “W’hat 
are  you  doing  ?” 

“Oh ! nothing  much,  just  wasting  time,”  was  the  answer. 

“What  are  you  studying.?”  inquired  Sam. 

“I’m  not  studying  anything.  I have  been  dreaming  over 
this  dogged  old  Physics,”  responded  Mott  in  a don’t-care 
manner. 

All  was  still  for  a few  minutes  and  both  sat  gazing  at  the 
few  live  coals  in  the  grate.  But  Sam  was  thinking  all  the 
while.  Mott  was  always  such  a jolly  fellow,  always  doing  or 
saying  something  funny.  N'ow,  ho  had  nothing  to  say,  but 
sat  with  a vacant  stare  in  his  eyes.  Sam  was  puzzled,  he 
could  not  understand  it.  Finally  he  broke  the  silence  and 
asked ; 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Mott,  why  are  you  so  blue  to- 
night ?” 

Sam,  I’m  going  to  fail,  I just  see  that  right  now.  I have 
been  wasting  time  all  the  fall,  and  now  examinations  are 
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liere  and  I am  completely  blank  on  everything.  I have  done 
nothing  but  throw  away  time  and  money.  But  it’s  too  late 
to  cram  now.  Too  late!  Too  late!  Why  I don’t  know 
enough  Physics  to  get  out  of  this  room.  And  problems ! I 
couldn’t  work  one  if  I had  to.  I am  riding  to  a fall,  a horse 
that  is  certain  to  throw  me.  Wish  I had  never  come  to  this 
eld  place  anyway!  I’m  going  to  flunk.  Failure  is  certain. 
I’m  ruined!” 

‘‘Oh,  Mott!  Don’t  be  so  despondent.  You’re  not  going 
to  flunk.  You  know  more  about  your  work  now  than  I do 
‘ibout  mine.  There’s  no  good  in  worrying.  You’ll  come 
out  all  right  anyway.  And,  if  you  shouldn’t,  it  won’t  be 
the  first  person  that  ever  failed.” 

“No,  I’ll  not  come  out  all  right  either,  not  at  all.  Ill  take 
«eventy-five  on  any  study  I have,  and  be  glad  to  get  it,  too,” 
said  Mott. 

“You’ll  not  flunk,”  said  Sam  again. 

“No,  I’ll  not.  I’ll  not  have  a chance  to,”  added  Mott. 

“Well,  Mott,  I don’t  want  to  keep  you  from  studying,  so  I 
must  go.  However,  I hope  you’ll  get  through  all  right,”  said 
Sam,  as  he  left  the  room. 

Sam  was  more  perplexe<l  than  ever  and  went  to  his  room  in 
^ deep  study. 

“Bang!”"^ 

It  was  the  report  of  a gun,  but  no  one  ever  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  such  a trifle  as  that,  for  the  firing  of  guns  was  a mere 
pastime. 


It  was  about  half-past  ten  when  Kimball  knocked  at  the 
door  of  number  fifty-six. 

Come  in !”  yelled  out  Milburn  and  kept  on  at  work. 

But  Kimball  seemed  to  be  excited  about  something. 

“Say,  boys ! Did  you  know  !Mott  Balston  had  shot  him- 
self ?”  gajj]  jjg  nervous  tone. 

“Why, 

you  know  he  didn’t!”  exclaimed  ^lilburn. 
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“Well,  you  heard  that  gun  fire  just  now,  didn’t  you?” 
added  Kimball,  as  he  closed  the  door  and  went  into  the  hall. 

Milbum  began  to  think.  He  did  not  believe  it  at  first, 
yet  he  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol,  but  that  was  a common 
occurrence.  And  it  did  not  sound  like  it  was  in  the  open 
air,  but  it  was  a muffled  sound,  as  if  it  was  in  a closed  room. 
And  further,  it  was  in  the  direction  of  Ealston’s  room. 

Neither  did  McLean,  Milbum’s  roommate  believe  the  re- 
port that  was  by  this  time  generally  circulated  over  the  build- 
ing. But  seeing  is  believing,  so  Milburn  started  out  to  see. 
When  he  went  into  the  hall,  he  found  several  boys  who  also 
seemed  to  be  disturbed  about  something. 

“What’s  the  trouble  ?”  Milburn  asked.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  anything,  but  finally  some  one  said  that  somelx)dy  was 
shot.  Then  Milburn,  along  with  several  others,  started  up 
the  stairway  to  the  fourth.  They  met  T^Tell  and  Nelson 
coming  down  tho  steps  at  terrific  speed.  To  the  question, 
“What’s  the  matter  ?”  they  made  no  reply,  but  kept  going. 

When  he  had  reached  the  hall  of  the  fourth,  Milburn  saw  a 
crowd  standing  in  the  open  door  of  sixty-four.  On  approach- 
ing the  room,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  there  lay  Ralston,  face 
downward,  on  the  floor,  with  a pistol  in  his  right  hand,  as  if 
ho  had  shot  himself  through  the  brain  and  then  keeled  over 
upon  his  face. 

“He’s  about  dead,”  said  some  one  just  as  Milburn  entered 
tho  room. 

“Has  anybody  gone  after  the  doctors  ?”  asked  another. 

“Yes,  Nelson  and  Tyrell  have  both  gone,  but  the  doctors 
can  do  no  goo<l  now.” 

“^ly ! my ! that’s  awful ! I don’t  see  what  could  have  made 
him  do  it,”  e.\claimed  Ogden,  who  had  been  looking  on  for 
some  time. 

!Milburn  didn’t  stay  long,  but  hurried  back  to  his  room  to 
tell  ]\rcLean,  who  was  a special  friend  of  Ralston’s. 
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“It  must  be  true,”  said  he  as  he  went  into  the  room  and 
found  McLean  standing,  leaning  against  the  mantel. 

After  he  had  explained  the  matter  to  ^McLean,  ilcLeau 
asked : 

“Did  you  see  any  blood?” 

“No,  I didn’t  especially  look  for  any,  for  I didn’t  stay 
niore  than  half  a minute.” 

“Well,  that  certainly  is  strange,”  said  McLean.  “I  don’t 
Understand  why  he  should  have  done  such  a thing  as  that.  I 
was  playing  tennis  with  him  this  afternoon,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  in  the  very  best  of  spirit  then.  Surely  he  had  more 
sense  than  that.” 

“I  wouldn’t  believe  it  either  if  I hadn’t  been  to  see  for  my- 
self,” said  Milburn.  “Let’s  go  back  up  there,”  he  su^ested. 

Net,  ^NfcLean  would  not  leave  his  room,  but  stood  wonder- 
^ug,  while  Milburn  went  back  to  investigate  further,  to  find 
the  blood.  When  ho  went  into  the  dead  boy’s  room,  it  seemetl 
uioro  sad  than  ever,  for  he  met  Ralston’s  room-mate  standing 
^ear  the  door.  He  had  on  his  hat  and  overcoat,  as  if  he  had 
heeii  out  of  the  building  somewhere.  He  seemed  so  fright- 
^ued  that  he  could  hardly  speak,  but  stood  looking  at  his  dead 
friend,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

Where  were  you  ?”  Milburn  inquired, 
f' — I — I was  at  T> — Jj — Ladd’s  room,”  Seward  finally 
Uiuiribled  in  a broken  voice. 

But  Milburn  bad  come  to  find  the  blood,  and  he  found  it. 
^Vhen  ho  went  around  where  he  could  seo  Ralston’s  face,  it 
^*is  pale  as  death.  Just  under  the  hair  which  fell  across  his 
forehead,  was  a ghastly-looking  bullet  hole,  from  which  a 
stream  of  blood  had  run  across  his  brow  to  the  floor.  The 
^^0  in  the  grate  had  gi'own  low  and  the  electric  light  on  the 
o^inpus  shining  through  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees, 
^'ade  the  occasion  more  dismal. 

By  that  time  Saxton,  the  newspaper  reporter,  had  arrived 
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with  note  book  in  hand  and  began  to  inquire  for  the  details  of 
the  suicide.  Presently  something  new  was  found,  the  clue 
to  the  whole  affair.  On  the  table  lay  a note  which  no 
one  had  seen  before.  It  contained  the  following  explana- 
tion: 

“Xo  one  is  to  blame  but  myself.  It  was  all  my  fault.  I 
hate  to  do  it  but  can  not  help  it. 

“Ask  her.  She  will  explain. 

“Good-bye,  MOTT.” 

While  Saxton  was  getting  all  the  information  he  could  for 
the  newspaper,  Simpson  and  Sheldon,  two  medical  students, 
were  making  a post-mortem  examination. 

“lie’s  about  gone,”  said  Simpson  verj*  solemnly.  “How’s 
his  pulse?” 

“Beating  faintly,”  replied  Sheldon. 

Sheldon  started  to  take  the  pistol  from  Ralston’s  hand  but 
could  not,  for  the  would-be  dead  man  tightened  his  grasp  and 
laughed,  saying: 

“Boys,  you  may  think  I’m  dead,  but  I’m  not.  The  doc- 
tors are  not  coming  sure  enough,  are  they  ?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer. 

“Well  then,  let  mo  out  of  here,  quick!” 

Ralston  then  pushed  his  w’ay  through  the  embarrassed 
crowd  and  went  to  another  room  to  wash  the  talcum  powder 
and  red  ink  from  his  face  before  he  got  caught  by  the  doc- 
tors. Tears  of  sorrow  were  then  turned  into  tears  of  laugh- 
ter, and  Drs.  Sheppard  and  Taggart  returned  to  their  fire- 
sides glad  that  it  was  a fake. 
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THE  STAR  OF  HOPE 


The  sun  has  gone  to  its  land  of  dreams, 
Whose  portals  are  crimson  and  gold ; 

In  yon  twilight  sky  rich  purple  gleams 
In  gentle  cadences  are  rolled. 

Slowly  falls  the  Cimmerian  veil 
Over  heaven  and  earth  and  sea, 

On  the  evening  calm  a western  gale 
Sings  low  to  the  forest  and  lea. 

I look  again  at  the  glowing  red, 

A star,  a world,  is  trembling  there. 

And  rising  up  from  its  dewy  bed 
On  the  brow  of  night,  sparkles  fair. 

Tis  the  Star  of  Hope  we  see  so  bright. 

That  lures  us  with  charms  sweet  and  deep, 

Till  all-forgetting  the  sweet  moonlight 
And  the  flowers  that  round  us  weep. 

See  only  this  new-born  sapphire  blaze, 
Embosomed  in  the  paling  sky. 

And  kneeling  down  ’neath  its  star-lit  gaze. 
Orisons  breathe  to  it  on  high. 


Dee  Carbick. 
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A PHYSICIAN’S  STORY 


J.  L.  Olive. 


Ill  1891  I was  graduated  from  my  Alma  Mater,  and  after 
studying  medicine  for  two  years  at  Jefferson,  I located  as  a 
practicing  physician  in  the  small  and  sleepy  town  of  Suni- 
merton,  South  Carolina. 

Here  I hung  my  two  diplomas,  “A.B.”  and  “AI.D.”  on  the 
dingy  walls  and  watched  the  spiders  spin  their  silken  webs 
across  the  door. 

Now  in  this  very  town  lived  a man  of  most  peculiar  habit. 
To  the  village  sages  his  name  was  always  a fertile  theme  of 
conversation.  Many  years  before  he  had  silently  come  into 
their  quiet  hamlet  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  a small,  deserted 
cabin  some  little  distance  from  the  town.  Here  he  lived  a 
hermit  life.  Never  mingling  with  the  men  of  the  village, 
a terror  to  the  children,  and  an  object  of  curiosity  to  all. 

His  unkempt  hair  hung  in  light  curls  to  his  square,  well- 
formed  shoulders.  His  thin  face,  tanned  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  showed  distinct  marks  of  culture  and  education.  Most 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  wandering  aimlessly  over  the  fields, 
except  when  he  went  into  the  village  to  chop  wood  and  secure 
provisions.  Those  who  spoke  with  him  found  him  well  edu- 
cated in  all  matters,  except  current  events,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  fake  no  interest.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
he  w’as  a harmless  lunatic  who  had  wandered  aimlessly  into 
their  midst. 

And  then  for  many  years  he  had  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way  unmolested.  But  finally  one  day  the  land  on  which 
ho  had  so  long  been  living  changed  hands,  and  the  new  owner 
came  to  assert  his  rights.  The  latter  was  a man  of  rough 
speech,  and  when  he  approached  the  dilapidate<l  cabin  to 
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order  the  hermit  off,  he  found  himself  suddenly  assailed  by  a 
desperate  lunatic.  Precipitous  flight  alone  saved  his  life. 

The  hermit,  known  everywhere  as  Joe  Hatcher,  was  soon 
arrested  by  a special  bevy  of  police  and  placed  behind  the 
l>ars.  Here,  chafed  by  confinement,  ho  raved  for  days. 
Finally  he  was  exhausted  and  thought  to  be  dying.  I was 
hastily  summoned  to  attend  the  case. 

After  I administered  several  large  doses  of  an  opiate  he  be- 
came quiet.  As  I sat  holding  his  pulse,  he  suddenly  looked 


'ip  and  said: 

“Where  is  she 

“Who  is  she?”  I asked  in  some  surprise, 
lie  rose  up  from  his  couch  and  looked  around  him. 
‘Where  am  I ?”  he  demanded. 

“You  arc  at  present  in  the  prison  of  Summerton.” 

yes!  Prison!  I understand.” 

He  lay  down  for  several  moments  with  his  eyes  closed. 
Then  he  opened  them  and  swept  the  room.  Suddenly  he 
demanded : 

“What  year  is  this?” 

“To  be  sure,”  I replied,  “this  is  the  good  year  1894,  Anno 

Fomini.” 

die  sprang  up  in  bed  as  if  touched  by  an  electric  wire, 
-^gain  he  sank  down  and  after  a few  moments  he  said 

quietly,  “I  have  been ” 

You  have  been  sadly  afilicted,”  I said. 

Again  there  was  silence. 

“And  you  ” 

T am  a doctor,”  I replied,  “and  as  such,  I command  you 
to  bo  quiet.” 


“How  long  can  1 live,  Doctor  ? T wish  to  know  the  truth,” 
0 asked,  disregarding  my  injunction. 

I told  him  I thought  ho  might  live  for  several  days. 
Hoctor,”  said  ho,  “I  assure  you  I am  in  my  right  mind. 
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Take  me  from  this  place.  I am  a gentleman — at  least  let  me 
die  as  such.” 

I had  become  very  much  interested  in  my  first  important 
case,  and  considering  his  cultured  face  and  appealing  look,  I 
had  him  removed  to  the  hotel. 

Late  that  night  when  I went  to  see  him  I found  him  sink- 
ing fast.  He  instantly  gathered  it  from  my  face. 

“Doctor,”  said  he,  “you  have  been  very  kind  to  me.  I can 
not  repay  you,  but  shall  instead  only  give  you  further  trouble. 
T wish  to  tell  you  a terrible  history  and  then  ask  a final 
favor.” 

I consented,  and  after  administering  another  opiate,  quietlv 
took  my  seat  at  his  bedside.  After  some  time  he  began, 
and  with  frequent  breaks  told  the  following  storv,  which  I 
give  in  his  own  words: 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age  I was  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  with  the  highest  honors.  The  world 
smiled,  and  all  things  pointed  to  my  future  success.  But 
like  many  a young  man,  I soon  found  that  the  ways  of  this 
world  were  not  the  flowery  paths  I had  fancied.  A sudden 
reverse  in  my  father’s  business  sent  his  grav  hairs  in  sorro"’ 
to  the  grave,  leaving  me,  his  only  survivor,  a pauper.  After 
a year  full  of  bitter  disappointment,  I was  caught  in  the  sud- 
den wave  of  excitement  and  swept  along  by  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration to  the  goldfields  of  the  West. 

“After  much  wandering  and  many  hardships  I finally  se- 
cured a claim  in  the  southern  part  of  California  which  gave 
promise  of  rich  yields.  In  a few  weeks,  as  under  the  han<l 
of  a magician,  there  had  sprung  up  a town  inhabited  by  bold 
emigrants  and  adventurers  like  myself. 

“This  rough  pioneer  life  of  the  West  was  most  exhilarating, 
and  my  youthful  spirit  was  full  of  that  keen  enjoyment  of 
existence  which  perfect  health  gives  to  everv  voung  man. 
Walking  into  the  country  one  afternoon  I was  assailed 
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V one  of  those  wandering  bands  of  Mexicans  and  half-breeds 
which  infest  every  new  settlement.  In  attempting  to  defend 
niyself  I received  a slight  flesh  wound  in  the  arm,  and  being 
now  forced  to  surrender  was  deprived  of  a gold  watch  and 
several  dollars  in  change. 

“My  arm  was  bleeding  profusely  and  I knew  that  in  this 
state  I would  be  unable  to  return  to  town,  so  I directed  my 
course  to  the  house  of  a wealthy  ranch-owner  who  lived  not 
^nr  distant.  He  was  the  proud  possessor  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  and  his  herds  grazed  the  prairies  for  miles 
around.  Before  this  new  order  of  things  had  disturbed  the 
^nral  quietness  of  his  western  home  he  had  been  undisputed 
lord  of  this  region.  At  his  hospitable  mansion  my  wound 
Was  carefully  dressed  by  an  old  Indian  servant  skilled  in  the 
Under  no  conditions  would  my  host  hear  of  ray  return 
town  that  night,  although  I protested  that  the  hurt  was 
a mere  trifle. 

It  was  here  that  I first  met  the  beautiful  Senorita,  the 
aughter  of  the  wealthy  rauch-oivner.  She  was  the  most 
'cautiful  woman  I had  ever  seen.  Her  eyes  were  dark  and 
ashing,  and  her  bail’  was  lavven-black.  The  majesty  of  her 
^airiage  and  the  high  insteps  of  her  dainty  feet  showed  that 
ler  veins,  mixed  with  the  milder  Aztec,  there  flowed  the 

passionate  blood  of 

ooine  people  are  accustomed  to  scoff  at  the  well-known 
P lase  ‘love  at  first  sight,’  hut  they  do  so  from  ignorance. 

•■oin  the  moment  I looked  into  those  large,  mysterious  eyes 
^peaking  volumes  of  solicitude  for  my  trifling  hurt,  I well 
^Jiew  that  my  heart  knelt  a slave  at  her  feet.  Xever  shall  I 
^01  get  the  delight  of  the  first  evening  in  her  company.  What 
''^O'dd,  who  felt  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  soft, 
stealing  into  his  heart  ? 

n the  early  morning  1 had  to  leave  the  ranch  with  a deep 
S>’ct  that  my  wound  w’as  not  more  serious — only,  however. 
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to  become  a frequent  visitor.  The  father  welcomed  me  with 
warmest  hospitality,  for  a visitor  of  education  was  rare  in 
those  parts,  and  the  Senorita,  too,  received  me  with  kindness, 
for  her  only  companion  was  a Spanish  waiting-maid.  Often 
she  would  spend  the  moonlight  evenings  sitting  under  the 
spreading  houghs  of  a great  oak  which  stood  prominent  in  the 
shady  lawn  which  surrounded  the  house,  while  she,  accom- 
panying herself  on  a curiously-wrought  guitar,  brought  from 
Spain,  would  sing  the  old  Spanish  ballads  and  dreamy  south- 
ern love-songs.  Late  in  the  summer  I essayed  my  fortune 
and  found  that  she  returned  my  love.  The  world  smiled 
again,  and  surely,  I thought,  the  path  of  love  is  the  path  of 
flowers. 

“But  early  in  the  autumn  there  arrived  from  the  East  a 
handsome  and  brilliant  young  man  who  had  come  to  buy  up 
the  claims  of  the  mine  for  his  father’s  firm.  He  possessed 
that  bold,  dashing  air  which  always  attracts  people.  Soon 
ho,  too,  met  and  fell  violently  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Seno- 
rita. Well  might  I fear  a rival  who  could  thus  with  such 
personal  attractions  at  once  offer  family,  wealth  and  social 
position  in  that  far-famed  East.” 

“As  his  visits  became  more  frequent  and  his  attention, 
more  marked,  jealousy  crept  into  my  heart  and  made  it  bitter. 
One  aftenioon,  under  its  influence,  I imagined  that  she  was 
growing  cold  towards  me.  Rashly  I accused  her  of  falseness- 
Bitter,  cruel  w’ords  followed.  What  a sight  she  made — her 
flashing  eyes,  and  hot  cheeks  burning  with  anger  and  pride, 
ns  she  Imrled  my  ring  upon  the  floor.  Ah,  well  do  I re* 
meml)er  that  quarrel ! The  quick  glitter  of  steel,  a soft  thud, 
a jewelerl  stiletto  quivering  in  the  wall  at  my  side ! My  Ood, 
it  made  mo  stagger ! Swiftly  I snatched  the  villainous  weajion 
from  the  wall  and  hid  it  in  my  breast. 

“I  left  her  presence  a desperate  man.  Never  had  I fn^^ 

I did  that  night.  The  world  was  black  and  gloomy;  and  a® 
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longer  did  I have  any  cause  to  live.  This  free  life  of  the 
West  had  changed  iny  nature,  and  with  cool  indifference  I 
plotted  self-destruction. 

“But  soon  fate  was  guiding  my  career,  and  I could  not 
die  until  I had  seen  her  loved  form  once  more.  That  night 
I silently  crept  up  to  the  ranch  and  waited.  Everything 
seemed  quiet  and  jieaceful.  I concealed  myself  near  the  large 
eak  so  full  of  tender  memories  to  me.  In  this  place  my  loss 
seemed  greater  and  the  world  blacker  than  ever. 

“Soon,  to  my  surprise,  I saw  the  pair  come  out  and  sit  bo- 
iioath  the  spreading  boughs.  She  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  Then  I heard  her  sing  to  him  the  same  dreamy  South- 
ern love-songs.  Verily  I believe  she  knew  that  I was  watch- 
ing. 

As  I listened,  my  jealousy  grew  until  it  completely  over- 
jriastered  me.  In  bitter  silence  I waited  until  I saw  them 
eave.  A largo  beam  of  moonlight  fell  across  the  path  just  in 
ront  of  me.  I saw  her,  as  l)eautiful  as  ever,  step  into  this 
® liift  of  light  and  then  pass  into  the  shadows.  lie  followed 
^ nierry  smile  lingering  on  his  handsome  face.  The  sight 
rove  me  wild.  In  a second’s  time  I had  drawn  my  pistol 
®^d  fired.  The  light  was  uncertain  and  the  shot  wild.  Un- 
jirt  he  turned  and  looked  towards  me.  Never  shall  I forget 
•8  despairing  look  of  surprise  and  terror.  Quickly  I fired 
and  saw  him  sink  to  the  ground  without  a groan, 
iiother  load  was  wanting  to  end  my  own  miserable  exist- 
and  I threw  the  empty  weapon  aside  with  a shudder 
repulsion. 

Sadly  I ap])roaehed  the  oak  and  seated  myself  on  the  moss 
Its  foot,  a ])]ace  so  well  known  to  me.  !My  head  rested  on 
^ c trunk  of  the  tree  as  I recalled  the  past.  Then  from  my 
J’^ast  I took  the  stiletto.  It  was  a curiously  engraved 
j ^.’'1’"’'  of  fho  Spanish  make.  Its  black  handle  glittered  vil- 
^inously  in  the  moonlight.  ‘Farewell  my  Senorita,’  I mur- 
'’ro( , and  placed  the  weapon  to  my  breast  ready  to  strike. 
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‘‘But  suddenly  it  was  snatched  from  my  hand  and  sent 
whirling  through  the  darkness.  I leaped  to  my  feet  to  see  the 
familiar  form  of  my  beloved  sinking  to  the  ground.  I softly 
called  her  name  but  there  was  no  answer.  Alarmed,  I called 
again,  but  still  no  reply.  I lifted  her  into  the  light.  There 
was  a bullet  wound  in  her  breast.  I remembered  then  the 
uncertain  light  and  the  wild  shot.  I myself  had  murdered 
her ! I whispered  her  name,  and  she  smiled.  I bent  down 
to  listen,  and  she  said,  ‘I  was  not  false.  I loved  you.  Live 
for  my  sake.’  And  then,  ‘Adios,’  and  she  sank  back  into  my 
arms  and  I knew  she  w'as  gone. 

“I  know  that  she  was  gone,  I tell  you,”  he  screamed.  “I 
knew  that  she  was  gone.”  And  again  he  was  a wild,  raving 
lunatic. 

But  his  long-taxed  strength  was  now  almost  exhausted.  I 
quickly  administered  another  opiate,  and  gradually  his  rav- 
ings grew  weaker  until  they  became  mere  mutterings.  At 
last  he  became  perfectly  quiet.  After  a few  moments  he 
opened  his  eyes,  murmured  the  single  word  “Adios,”  and 
then  sank  back  dead. 

Often  as  I sit  in  my  office  late  at  night  as  the  winds  whistle 
drearily  around  the  corner  and  the  fire  in  the  grate  burns  low, 
I think  of  this  story  and  wonder  what  would  have  been  his 
last  request. 
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the  function  of  the  school  in  the 

TEACHING  OF  PATRIOTISM. 


J.  E.  Hoyle. 


What  is  patriotism  ? There  was  a time  when  the  world 
thought  fighting  for  one’s  country  to  be  the  only  expression  of 
patriotism.  That  time  is  forever  gone.  Generation  after 
generation  may  pass  without  even  an  opportunity  of  taking 
'ip  arms,  and  yet  lx*  able  to  render  their  country  noble  ser- 
vice. 

Who,  then,  is  a j)atriot  'i  He  who  is  willing  to  discharge 
his  duties  both  public  and  private;  who  obeys  the  laws  of  his 
country;  who  says,  “my  country,  right  or  wrong;  if  right  to 
keep  her  so,  if  wrong  to  make  her  right”;  who  is  determined 
te  leave  hei-  stronger  because  he  has  been  a part  of  her — he 
the  truest  patriot. 

Patriotism,  to  bo  fruitful,”  says  Ur.  Morgan,  “must  be 
intelligent ; it  must  comprehend  the  content  of  love  of  coun- 
*■17;  must  know  the  full  significance  of  the  words  ‘Privilege’ 
‘ind  ‘Responsibility’  as  applied  to  citizenship.” 

What,  then,  of  our  citizens  to-day  ? Are  they  intelligent, 
■ind  do  they  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  our  nation  i 

We  are  no  longer  a homogeneous  people.  The  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  from  other  countries  is  without  a 
piirallcl  in  the  history  of  nations.  When  we  consider  those 
X)rn  of  foreign  parents,  wo  estimate  that  forty-six  per  cent 
of  our  population  is  foreign.  And  just  as  there  is  danger 
nt  this  element  will  destroy  our  morals  and  Christianity. 

* lore  is  danger  that  the  old-time  love  of  country  will  be  for- 
gotten. 

rp 

0 (juoto  Dr.  JMorgan  again,  “Patriotism  bears  its  most 
n »'indnnt  harvest,  not  when  it  animates  a few  great  souls. 
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but  when  it  is  widely  diffused  among  the  masses  of  the  peo-  ; 
pie;  not  when  it  is  confined  to  the  senate  chamber,  but  when 
it  pervades  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  church,  carrying  an 
atmosphere  of  health,  vigor,  and  happiness  to  all,  and  stimu- 
lating all  to  good  works.  Untrained  it  may  become  a sickly 
plant,  or  worse,  a noxious  weed ; cultivated  it  becomes  a luxu- 
riant and  fruitful  vine.” 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  there  been  a more  urgent 
need  of  training  in  patriotism  than  at  present.  The  patri- 
otic tide  which  was  at  its  flood  during  the  Civil  War  period 
has  spent  its  force.  A new  generation  is  now  acting  under 
new  conditions.  The  millions  of  foreigners  who  have  come 
to  make  their  homes  with  us  know  nothing  of  our  history  or 
institutions,  and  can  have  no  adequate  conception  until  in- 
structed. 

Seeing  the  need,  then,  how  shall  we  meet  it  ( 

The  work  of  inculcating  this  virtue  should  begin  in  child- 
hood. The  American  public  school  should  be  the  nursery  of 
American  patriotism.  For  if  the  heterogeneous  masses  of 
our  foreign-born  population  are  ever  moulded  or  welded  into  a 
homogeneous,  patriotic  citizenship  the  State  must  do  this 
throiigh  the  public  school  system,  for  no  other  institution  of 
society  is  capable  of  performing  tbe  task. 

Granting,  therefore,  that  the  school  is  the  agent  to  meet  this 
need,  how  shall  it  proceed  with  its  task  ? 

First,  by  teaching  the  extent  and  resources  of  our  Com- 
monwealth. IMost  of  our  foreign  population  came  from  conn- 
tries  varying  in  size  from  10,000  to  300,000  square  miles, 

To  the  child’s  imagination  our  three-and-a-half  millions  of  • . ‘ 
square  miles  will  make  a strong  appeal.  But  not  in  the  ex-  ^ 
tent  of  our  country  alone  can  we  interest  them.  Our  strong-  ^ 
cst  appeal  will  be  made  by  its  beauty  and  resources. 

The  lover  of  nature  need  go  no  farther  than  Pike’s  Peak. 

Aft.  Hood,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Yosemite  Valley  to  be  lost  in 
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wonder.  Our  streams  furnish  abundant  internal  waterways 
as  well  as  unlimited  water-power,  while  from  their  banks  ex- 
tend thousands  of  square  miles  of  fertile  soil.  The  Missis- 
sippi alone  bears  on  its  bosom  the  clothing  of  half  the  world, 
and  its  valleys  are  capable  of  producing  food  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  world  for  a thousand  years  to  come. 

“Our  country,  'tis  a glorious  land, 

With  broad  arms  stretched  from  shore  to  shore; 

The  proud  Pacific  chafes  her  strand. 

She  hears  the  dark  Atlantic’s  roar. 


And  nurtured  on  her  ample  breast, 

How  many  a goodly  prospect  lies, 

In  Nature’s  wildest  grandeur  dressed, 

Knameled  in  her  richest  dyes.” 

******* 

“All  that  Nature  could  command. 

She  heaped  on  thee.  Great  Western  I.and." 

Secondly,  our  history  affords  a wonderful  opi>ortunity  for 
•nculcating  patriotism.  When  the  masses  of  the  people  have 
^earned  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  for  the  preser- 
'’^ation  of  the  Union;  when  they  know  the  story  of  Washing- 
and  Lincoln  and  Leo,  surely  they  can  sing. 


“Ijaiul  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim’s  pride. 
From  every  mountain  side. 
Let  freedom  ring.” 


^nd  there  is  our  National  flag.  He  must  be  cold  indeed 
wlio  can  look  U])on  it  rippling  in  the  breeze  without  Ixjing 
filled  and  thrilled  with  pride.  But  not  until  the  individual 
sfirns  and  feels  that  the  real  says  be  brave;  the  white  says  be 
P'wo,  and  the  blue  says  be  true,  is  he  genuinely  patriotic. 

^ must  know  also  that  the  thirteen  stripes  tell  the  story  of 
'V  lat  we  were  in  ’70,  and  the  forty-six  stars,  what  we  arc  in 
day  of  grace. 
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Thank  God  for  our  triumph  at  Yorktown,  and  for  the  day 
at  Appomattox,  where  one  flag  was  unfurled  over  both  con- 
tending armies.  That  flag  should  be  raised  over  every  school- 
house  in  the  Union.  With  “Old  Glory”  waving  above  them 
the  coming  generations  can  see  no  !North.  no  South,  no  East, 
no  West ; no  country  but  the  Union. 

“ ’Tis  the  Star-spangled  Banner!  O long  may  it  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  hrave.” 

If  the  meaning  of  that  flag  and  of  the  word  “Patriotism” 
are  ever  inculcated  in  the  children  of  our  land,  it  must  bo 
done  by  the -400,000  public  school  teachers,  instructing  the 
10,000,000  boys  and  girls  of  to-<lay,  the  American  citizens 
of  to-morrow.  Therefore,  as  we  love  God  and  home  and 
native  land,  wo  must  direct  the  forces  of  education  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  gigantic  task. 


RESURGAMl 


.Mas!  how  cold  this  world  would  seem 
Were  there  no  truer  hearts  than  mine ; 

How  short  this  passing  fitful  dream 
Were  there  no  after-lights  to  shine. 

'I'lic  dudgment  Day  O then  might  come, 

I’d  welcome  it  at  any  hour. 

.My  heart  would  know  no  radiant  sun, 

^ly  hands  would  pluck  no  fragrant  flower. 

Hut  there  is  that  in  life  too  deep 
For  world-environment  to  quell ; 

Again  shall  wake  from  out  its  sleep 

This  dust  which  breathes  a transient  spell. 

A.  1).  Gobk. 
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SAM  SANDERS  AND  FOUR  CARPET  TACKS 


By  Rob  Roy. 


“I  s’pose  you  heerd  ’bout  Sallie  Norton  bein’  kilt  i"  asked 
<dd  Uncle  Ike  McQueen  of  Aunt  Sarah  ilacy. 

■‘Eawd  lie’p  me,  no!  Is  you  lyin’  er  jokin’  Ike  j Sallie 
dade  ? Hush,  man ! Who  done  it  ? Lawd  hah  mussy,  an’ 

1 picked  cotton  wid  Sallie  no  longer’u  yistiddy,  in  Mr.  Arch 
Watson’s  fiel’.” 

“Henry  Purcell  done  it,  1 s’pose.  Mr.  Hon  Graham  is 
done  tuck  ’im  ter  Lawnbug,  an’  I s’pose  he’s  half  way  dair 
tiow.  Ff  picked  cotton  wid  ’or  yistiddy  I s’po.ee  dey’ll 
hah  you  fur  or  whitnuss  ter  tell  whut  you  knows.’’ 

' Me?”  asked  the  old  woman,  with  a frightened  accent. 

“Yes,  you.” 

Well,  dey  ncenter  ax  mo  fur  I dunno  uuddin’.  I only 
l^nows  (lat  Henry  an’  Sallie  had  er  few  wuids  ’bout  er  sack  cr 
‘otton  dat  Henry  said  wus  hisscn,  an’  Sallie  emptied  hit  on 
*cr  sheet,  an’  Sallie  called  ’im  er  liar,  an’  Henry  said  he’d 
thow  ’cr  off  de  bridge  w’en  she  cross  der  creek,  an’  I know 
dat  8 wiirf  nuddin’  ter  dor  jedge,  fur  plentj’  nb  ’em  wus 
<^lo8c’n  I wus,  an’  der  Lawd  knows  I dunno  nuddin  ’bout  it.” 

Somebody  swd  some  tracks,”  ])roceeded  Uncle  Ike,  “an’ 
ack  whur  somebody  ’us  scufHin’  ’side  der  water  close  ter  der 
ridge.  Hey  ^^y  jy^nry  grabbed  ’er  w’en  she  went  hack 

ebon  ’bout  one  o’clock  an’  thowed  ’er  in  der  rihber.  Peo- 
jde  show  is  hot.  I s’pose  Henry  ’ill  hang  on  der  gallis,  yit. 
■awd  hep  me  1 Yonner  comes  dcr  whitnuss  man,  now,  dribin’ 
•a  w ite  ’oss.”  After  saying  this  Uncle  Ike  got  his  bow  legs 

0 Working  and  racked  off,  in  ’possum  style,  to  a nearbv  oak 

fhicket.  > . . 

Tke,  fnr  llebben’s  sake  don’  lehe  me.  I’s  gone.  I’s  gxme. 
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Ise  gone,”  frantically  screamed  Aunt  Sarah,  as  Mr.  Tom 
Covington  slowed  up  his  horse  and  spoke. 

Aunt  Sarah,  can  you  crK)k  dinner  for  mv  wife  next  Sun- 
day ?” 

Is  dat  you  Massa  Tom  {”  answered  the  old  woman.  “1 
thut  you  wus  der  whitnuss  man  come  ter  ax  me  ’hout  Sallie 
Norton.  Lawd  bless  yo  soul,  yes.  I’ll  show  be  dar  ” 
"****** 
The  whole  neighborhood  was  in  a flurry  on  account  of  the 
strange  disappearance  of  Sallie  Norton,  the  ^v^fe  of  Jake  Nor- 
ton who  lived  on  Mr.  Neill  J ohnson’s  farm.  Sallie  had  been 
picking  cotton  on  Mr.  Arch  Watson’s  place,  in  Eobeso.i 
t.ounty,  and  every  day  she  would  have  to  cross  the  Lumbee 
river,  which  is  the  dividing  line  lietween  Scotland  and  Rolie- 
son  counties.  It  was  a fact  that  Henry  Purcell  had  threat- 
ened her  on  j\ronday,  swearing  that  he  would  throw  her  in  the 
river  when  she  came  back  the  next  afternoon. 

Nothing  more  was  thought  of  Sallie  Norion  until  ahour 
one  0 clock  on  luesday,  when  Jolm  ^Afatthews.  almost  out  of 
breath,  ran  up  to  Mr.  Neill  Johnson’s  house  and  told  that  he 
had  seen  signs  of  a fight  down  at  the  New  Bridge.  It  seemed, 
rom  the  tracks,  that  the  contestants  were  a man  and  a 
woman,  and  one  of  them  must  have  been  thrown  into  the 
river,  for  when  John  left  the  spot,  the  gras.s  on  the  river  bank 
was  still  wet. 

.lust  at  this  moment  Deputy  Sheriff  Smith  rode  up,  stop 
ped  in  front  of  the  house,  and  Jake  Norton  leaped  from  the 

buggy,  dragging  a saddle  behind  him.  which  he  had  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Smith. 

“Hold  on.  Smith,”  yelled  Johnson.  “Drive  up  here, 
•lake,  where  is  Sallie?” 

“She’s  gone  back  ter  Mr.  Watson’s  ter  pick  cotton.  She 
left  homo  ’bout  half  past  twelve.  Ef  she’d  er  knowed  you 
all  nee<led  ’er  she’d  er  stayeil.” 
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“No,  we  don’t  need  her,  but  she  is  in  the  bottom  of  the 
creek  now.  She  told  my  wife  about  Henry  Purcell’s  threat, 
when  she  came  from  Watson’s  yesterday  evening,  but  I 
thought  the  scoundrel  was  only  joking.  -John  has  just  come 
from  the  creek  and  he  saw  where  the  scuffle  took  place.  Smith, 
.you  had  better  get  that  “nigger”  or  he’ll  be  gone  to  Georgia. 
If  you  need  any  help  I’ll  go  with  you.” 

Ho,  no.  Cousin  Neill.  I haven’t  seen  the  ‘nigger’  yet 
lhat  I couldn’t  handle,”  answered  the  deputy,  as  he  wheeled 
^bout  his  famous  Black  Hawk,  the  speed  of  which  was  known 
lo  all  the  evil-doers. 

What  is  all  this  talk  about?”  asked  Jud  Russell,  as  he 


galloped  into  the  crowd,  riding  his  little  black  mule. 

Henry  Purcell  has  drowned  Sallie  Norton,  that’s  what  it’s 
about,’  replied  Johnson. 

Henry  Purcell  ?”  gasped  Russell.  “Why  I met  him  up 
the  road,  just  this  side  of  Wagram.” 

Smith,  ’ hollered  Johnson  to  the  sheriff,  who  was  about 
0 hundred  yards  down  the  road.  The  horse  reared  up  and 
e buggy  Htopped.  “Henry  Purcell  is  at  Wagram.”  The 
ptit}  nodded  his  head  and  Black  Hawk  disappeared  in  a 
of  dust. 

Hf  I could  git  my  ban’s  on  dat  black  debbil,  dey  wouldn’t 
Jteed  nary  sherf  er  jedge.  I’d  ring  ’is  neck  des  lack  er  guinea 

R,  cursed  out  Jake  Norton,  the  husband  of  the  lost 


Woman. 

. ’tended  to  all  right,  Jake.  You  need’t  be  afraid 

®peke  the  hot-headed  Lewis,  Mr.  Neill’s  son. 
j ^ ^ way,  papa,  you  know  Detective  Sanders  has  just  fin- 
J ^ up  affair  in  Laurinburg,  and  maybe  if  he 

gone,  wo  could  get  him  out  here.” 
the  crazy?”  stormed  the  father.  "What  in 

* *‘^bons  goo<l  could  a detective  do  when  everything  is 
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known  ? You  have  gone  wild  over  that  fool  Sanders,  and  you 
will  soon  want  to  be  sending  for  him  every  time  a pig  gets 
hung  in  a crack.”  This  slur  evoked  a roar  of  laughter  from 
the  serious  crowd. 

“Well,”  persisted  Lewis,  a little  heated,  “you  said  he  was 
no  good  when  Major  ]\fcLean  sent  for  him,  but  he  found  the 
necklace  and  ring,  all  right.  I believe  we  ought  to  get 
him.” 

“Mr.  Johnson,  I am  sorter  with  Lewis  on  that.  Sanders 
might  not  be  able  to  do  anything,  but  I naturally  like  to  see 
the  fellow  follow  a trail  and  work  up  his  clews,  as  he  calls 
’em,”  put  in  Russell,  snatching  his  mule’s  head  from  the  fod- 
der stack. 

“Might  not  ?”  sneered  the  old  man.  "I  reckon  he  might 
not  be  able  to  do  anything  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  done. 
Unless  you  want  him  to  follow  a ’possum  trail  down  in  the 
slash,  and  Tip  can  beat  him  at  that.  More  than  that,  if  you 
get  him,  you  needn’t  expect  me  to  help  j)ay  him.” 

“I’ll  see  that  he  is  paid,  all  right,”  added  Ru.ssell.  encour- 
aged by  a wink  from  Lewis. 

“Then,  if  you  are  head-set  on  getting  him,  Jud,  go  into  the 
house  and  ’phone  to  Smith  at  Wagram.  You  couldn’t  get 
there,  now,  before  Smith  leaves  for  Laurinburg.  I’ll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

Hussell  threw  his  reins  over  the  gate-post  and  ran  into  the 
hou.se.  lie  rang  vigorously  and  placed  the  receiver  to  his 
ear. 

“Hello!” 

“Is  that  you,  .Mr.  Buie?”  Rus.sell  heard  loud,  coarse  talk- 
ing from  an  excited  crowd. 

“Yes,  who’s  that?  Be  quick.” 

“Jud  Russell,  at  Neill  Johnson’s.  Has  Smith  gone  yet?’ 

‘No,  and  he  is  not  going.  Henry  Purcell  broke  a g'tt* 
stock  over  his  head.  Don  Graham  will  take  Purcell.  Smith 
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is  badly  hurt.  They  are  afraid  his  skull  is  fractured.  If 
he  hadn’t  caught  part  of  the  blow  with  his  ami,  he  would 
bavo  been  killed.  Smith  put  three  bullets  in  the  black  devil, 
but  they  didn’t  kill  him.  They  have  him  bound  now.  A 
erowd  of  the  fellows  want  to  lynch  him,  but  we  are  going  to 
hurry  Don  off  to  Laurinburg  with  him.” 

“I  wish  you  would  tell  Don  to  bring  back  Detective  Sau- 
Jors,  if  Sanders  hasn’t  already  left  l.aurinburg,”  returned 
dud. 

“What  in  the  nation  do  you  want  with  Sanders  ? ’ Is 
somebody  else  killed  ?” 

“No,  but  I just  want  him.  Tell  Don  he  may  leave  San- 
'lers  hero  at  "Mr.  Johnson’s.’' 

“All  right.” 

“Trouble  at  Wagrain,”  said  Russell,  as  he  hung  up  the  re- 
ceiver. “Purcell  broke  the  stock  of  his  gun  over  Smith’s 
head,  and  Don  Graham  is  taking  Purcell  to  Laurinburg. 
Smith  sent  three  bullets  in  Purcell,  but  Buie  says  they  didn  t 
hill  him.” 

“Ah!”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  grinding  his  teeth.  “That  fel- 
low will  hang.  There  is  nothing  too  bad  for  him.’’ 

“Mr.  Johnson,  will  you  let  the  detective  sta\'  here  i This 
"'■ill  bo  his  most  convenient  place.  He  can  help  us  6nd  Sal- 
im’s body  in  the  mori\ing,”  spoke  Jud. 

Must  to  humor  you,  yes.  How  long  do  you  want  me  to 
hoop  him  here?”  growled  Johnson. 

'Until  he  finds  the  woman’s  body.  He’ll  not  be  long  about 
■t)  either.” 


'lud  Russell  then  leaped  on  his  mule,  and  Jake  Norton, 
^wearing  vengeance  on  Purcell’s  people,  hurried  toward  his 
house,  which  was  on  a sand  ridge  a quarter  of  a mile  away. 

dhat  night  about  ten  o’clock  Don  Graham  drove  up  to  John- 
son’s house,  hitched  his  horse,  and  he  and  Sanders,  the  de- 
tective, went  into  the  house.  There  was  a roaring,  crackling 
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oak  firo  in  the  old  man’s  room,  the  living  room,  and  the  fire- 
light thrown  on  Sanders  showed  him  a black-haired,  black- 
eyed  man,  about  five  feet  and  seven  inches  tall,  with  square 
shoulders,  slightly  stooped,  and,  judging  through  his  decep- 
tive oveicoat,  a man  who  would  weigh  near  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  Sanders,  in  a mild,  effeminate  voice,  spoke  to 
the  members  of  the  group,  and  he  and  Graham  stood  upon 
the  hearth  to  warm,  for  it  was  a bitter  cold  Xovember  night. 

“So  you  landed  the  rascal  in  jail,  did  you  Don  ?”  opene<l 
up  old  man  .Tohnson,  while  he  squirted  a stream  of  tobacco 
juice  tovv’ards  the  fire,  but  which,  in  fact,  spread  evervwheri* 
from  the  mantel  to  the  hearth. 

“Yes,  he  is  safe  now,  and  in  a short  while  the  world  will 
be  rid  of  him,”  yawned  Don. 

After  a few’  minutes  Graham  pulled  on  his  long,  d(^-skin 
riding  glov  es  and  walked  out  to  his  buggy,  leav’ing  in  the  room 
.Afr.  Neill  Johnson,  his  son  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Sanders, 
of  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency.  Though  he  did  not  wish 
to  send  for  Sanders,  Mr.  Johnson,  a true  Scotchman  that  he 
was,  treated  the  stranger  with  all  courtesy,  and  gladly  re- 
lated to  the  latter  all  that  he  knew  about  Sallie  Norton’s 
death. 

Did  anyone  see  this  w’oman  on  her  way  toward  the  river 
immediately  before  her  disappearance?”  asked  Sanders. 

“No.  I guess  she  left  a little  after  twelve  o’clock,  and 
everybody  was  in  at  dinner.  Anyhow,  she  went  along  a path 
across  the  field,  nowhere  near  anybody’s  house.”  replied  John- 
son. 

And  soon  after  the  Matthews  boy  brought  you  the  news. 
Sheriff  Smith  drove  up  and  Jake  Norton  got  out  of  the  buj^y 
with  a saddle  which  he  had  borrowed  from  Smith  ?” 

“Yes.” 

lias  Norton  gone  anywhere  horseback,  latelv.  or  <loes  he 
usually  ride  horseback?” 
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“No.  1 believe  not.  He  has  no  mule  of  his  own,  and  he 
has  been  too  busy  lately  hauling  cotton  seed  to  ride  around. 
He  doesn’t  ride  horseback  much,  anyway.  I expect  the  fool 
will  want  to  ride  one  of  my  mules  to  church  Sunday,  but  he’ll 
not  do  it.  Why  do  you  want  to  know  so  much  about  the  sad- 
dle ? Do  you  want  to  buy  one  ? ha ! ha !” 

“My  chief  diversion  is  riding,  and  I suppose  it  comes  natu- 
ral for  me  to  ask  of  saddles  if  there  are  any  around,”  an- 
swered Sanders,  as  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a leather-bound 
note-book  and  scribbled  a few  words. 

“Now,  look  here  friend,”  said  Johnson,  with  a hearty 
laugh,  slapping  his  companion  on  the  knee.  “There  is  no 
Use  in  your  looking  so  solemn  about  a matter  that  has  been 
settled.  You  may  help  us  look  for  the  woman’s  body  in  the 
morning,,  and  that  is  all  you  can  do.  I knew  that  there  was 
nothing  for  you  to  do,  but  Jud  Hussell,  and  Lewis,  here, 
wanted  you,  and  as  long  as  you  are  in  these  parts  you  are  wel- 
come in  my  house.  And  for  all  the  time  you  spend  out  here 

you  will  be  paid,  even  if  T have  to  foot  the  entire  bill  my- 
self.” 

I he  little  detective  listened  to  the  words  of  his  host  with- 
out manifesting  the  least  sign  of  irritability,  smiling  through- 
nut  the  discourse  as  serenely  as  a school  girl  in  love. 

fhe  leaves  rustled  and  shivered  while  the  wind  whistled 
around  the  corners  of  the  house.  The  oak  logs  had  broken  in 
^wo  and  the  live  coals  were  casting  a mild,  flickering  light 
across  the  room.  The  conversation,  which  had  covered  the 
entire  category  of  human  events,  from  Adam  to  the  present 
time,  guided  always  by  the  sage  Johnson,  had  finally  drifted 
uito  the  probability  of  a war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  The  men  had  begun  to  yawn  and  stretch,  and 
as  the  old  clock  on  the  mantel  banged  out  eleven  Mr.  Johnson, 

With  a hearty  good  night,  pointeil  Sanders  to  the  latter’s 
room. 
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On  Wednesday  morning,  though  cold  and  cloudy,  a large 
crowd  of  spectators,  men,  women  and  children,  Croatans, 
whites  and  blacks  gathered  around  the  spot  on  the  edge  of  the 
river,  where  had  taken  place  the  horrible  incident  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  Some  brought  rakes,  others  hoes,  still  others 
ropes— all  to  search  for  Sallie  Xorton’s  bodv.  The  water 
was  too  cold  for  diving,  so  this  most  effective  nieans  of  search- 
ing for  a drowned  body  was  out  of  the  question.  The  greater 
part  of  the  crowd  spent  their  time  suggesting  better  plans, 
but  a few  earnest  men,  for  several  hours,  tried  in  vain  to  drag 
the  bottom  through  ten  feet  of  swift  water.  Sanders  was 
among  the  latter  groujx  and  he  worked  faithfully,  but  it 
really  seemed  that  all  efforts  were  useless.  About  half  past 
eleven  Neill  .Tohnson’s  voice  sounded  above  the  babble: 

“Men,  we  might  as  well  stop  this  business.  There  are  no 

lopes  of  finding  the  woman,  and  the  truth  of  it  is,  Sallie  Nor- 
on  will  rest  as  well  in  a watery  grave  as  in  a dirt  grave  The 
body  will  rise  in  a few  days  and  then  we  may  bury  her. 
Jake,  turning  to  the  husband  of  the  lost  woman,  “you  see 
we  have  done  everything  that  can  be  done.  Do  let’s  all 
home  to  dinner.  Of  course,  if  it  were  summer  some  of  these 
lioys  would  have  the  body  found  in  ten  minutes,  but,  as  it  is, 
nothing  else  can  be  done.” 


Mr.  Johnson,”  spoke  the  detective,  -I’ll  be  in  for  dinner 
a little  after  twelve.  I’ll  wait  down  here  a few  minutes.” 

It  .you  think  anything  can  lie  doiu-,  why  we’ll  wait  and 
lielp  you,”  answered  Johnson. 

“No,  I’ll  stay  alone,”  added  Sanders,  in  a more  decided 
tone  than  he  had  hitherto  used. 

In  a short  while  all  the  motley  crowd  had  scattered,  leaving 
ttie  detective  standing  alone  on  the  river  bank. 

At  a quarter  jiast  twelve  Sanders  entered  the  gate  to  Mr. 
-lohnson’s  back  yard. 

Take  a wash  here  and  we’ll  go  in  to  dinner,”  said  the  old 
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man,  as  he  stood  in  the  back  piazza,  near  a water-shelf,  dry- 
ing his  face  in  a towel  made  fi’Oin  a meal  sack.  “What  did 
you  do  down  there  ? enjoy  the  scenery  ? Well,  the  Lumbee  is 
■well  worth  seeing.  Did  you  know  that  is  the  best  bathing 
stream  in  the  world  ? It  comes  right  out  of  the  Sand  Hills 
and  it  is  as  pure  as  spring  water,”  repeated  the  loud-voiced 
Scotchman,  who  always  grew  enthusiastic  when  he  talked  of 
ibe  Lumbee. 

“Yes,  it  is  a beautiful  stream,  even  though  the  swamp  is 
nnusually  wide.  And  doesn’t  it  bend  ?”  replied  Sanders. 

“Oh  yes.  You  know  Lumbee  is  the  Indian  word  for 
crooked.  But  let’s  go.  The  women  are  waiting  dinner,’’ 
covering  the  head  of  a dominie  rooster  with  a flood  of  tobacco 
jnice. 

After  a hearty  meal  of  potatoes  and  all  forms  of  pork,  with 
S>’apc  pie  and  jelly  cake  for  dessert,  the  three  men  left  the 
fable  for  Mr.  Johnson’s  room. 

“Lewis,”  spoke  tbe  father,  “step  out  and  tell  Jake  not  to 
b>ad  the  mules  too  heavy.  With  a bale  on  top,  the  bed  ought 
Hot  to  bo  (piitc  full  of  seed.” 

‘I  believe  I’ll  step  out,  myself,”  said  Sanders.  “I  want 
fo  aeo  your  hogs.” 

After  Jake  Norton  had  climbed  into  the  wagon  and 
''’heeled  the  nniles  down  the  road  toward  McGirt’s  gin,  the 
fhreo  men  went  behind  the  horse  lot  where  the  fattening  hogs 
"’Ore  penned ; and  beauties  they  were : thirteen  two  hundred 
Hnd  fifty  pounders ; a mixture  of  Berkshire  and  Poland- 
^hina. 

I believe  I’ll,  walk  over  to  Sallie  Norton’s  house,  Mr. 

•i^ohnson,”  said  Sanders.  “I  know  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 

'|cno,  hut  1 want  to  look  around  the  dead  woman’s  house  a 
little.” 

All  right.  Yonder  is  Jake’s  house  on  the  edge  of  that 
*'iii'd  ridge.  The  second  house  to  the  right.  I’ll  he  shelling 
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some  com  for  the  mill  while  you  are  gone,”  said  Johnson, 
while  he  cleaned  out  one  of  the  hog-troughs  with  a shingle. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Sanders  came  back  from  Norton’s 
and  walked  out  to  the  barn  where  Johnson  was  shelling  corn. 

“Mr.  Johnson,”  began  the  detective,  “have  you  had  any 
ditching  or  any  kind  of  digging  done  around  here  lately  ?” 

“No.  None  at  all.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

“For  nothing,  especially.  You  have  had  no  holes  dug  for 
fence  jwsts,  no  flower  pits,  nor  anything  like  that?” 

“No,  no.  We  have  been  too  busy  getting  in  the  crop  to  do 
any  ditching  or  such  work,  but  I’ll  have  to  have  a good  deal 
of  ditching  done  next  spring.  Why  are  you  so  interested  in 
my  ditching  ? Does  my  land  look  water-sobbed  ?” 

“No,  indeed,”  answered  Sanders,  as  he  walked  away,  clos- 
ing tho  lot  gate  behind  him. 

“Such  a fool ! such  a fool !”  chuckled  old  man  Johnson  to 
himself.  “That  man  can  ask  more  fool  questions  than  any 

man  I know.  Why  in  the  thunder  does  he  want  to  know 
about  my  ditching?” 

Half-past  three  was  Johnson’s  time  for  slopping  his  fat- 
tening hogs.  Tho  old  man  took  great  pride  in  his  beautiful 
hogs,  and  as  the  moat  pleasant  part  of  attending  to  healthv 
hogs  IS  watching  them  eat,  Johnson  decided  to  go  up  to  Nor- 
ton’s and  get  “the  little  worthless  man,”  as  he  called  Sanders, 
so  that  the  latter  might  see  the  pretty  side  of  farming.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  had  reached  Norton’s  house,  but  Sanders  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

“Sanders ! Sanders !”  called  out  Johnson.  “Hey  there,  you 
detective,  where  are  you  ? I reckon  the  fool  is  talking  to 
some  of  the  neighbors,  or  maybe  he  has  hoofed  it  to  I^aurin- 
hnrg;  and  I hope  he  has.  Lewis  and  Jiid  thinking  that  that 
Idiot  could  do  anything!”  The  old  man  then  went  growl- 
ing back  toward  his  home. 
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Johnson  had  slopped  all  his  hogs,  hitched  up,  and  was  in 
the  buggy  and  ready  to  go  to  mill  when  Sanders  again  ap- 
peared on  the  scene. 

“Where  have  you  been?”  demanded  the  Scotchman.  “I 
Went  up  to  Norton’s  looking  for  you,  but  couldn’t  find  you 
anywhere.” 

“I  was  at  work,”  replied  Sanders.  “Could  you  tell  me 
when  Norton  will  be  back  from  !Maxton?” 

“Not  before  ten  o’clock.  He  had  to  load  up  with  seed  at 
McGirt’s  gin.  Why?” 

“I  don’t  like  to  bother  you,  but  1 guess  you  had  better 
with  me  up  to  Norton’s  house,”  proceeded  the  little  man. 

“I  just  haven’t  time,  my  friend.  It  is  late  to  be  starting 
*^0  mill,  anyway,  but  I must  go,  because  we  are  out  of  meal 
here.  I can  show  you  my  ditches  to-morrow  if  you  are  out  of 
job,”  answered  Johnson,  showing  some  anger. 

‘‘I  don’t  think  that  you  will  regret  having  gone.  I wish 
you  would  send  your  son  to  ;Mr.  Graham’s,  the  gentleman  who 
^Wought  me  from  Laurinburg,  and  tell  him  to  come  over  here 
‘It  seven  o’clock,”  replied  Sanders  with  a tone  of  command 
^^d  with  a slight  sound  of  suspicion  in  his  voice  which  made 
oven  the  stern  and  stubborn  old  Johnson  scramble  from  his 
^'«ggy. 

I-ewis  was  then  called  from  the  lot  and  instructed  to  go 
to  Graham’s,  while  Johnson  and  Sanders  hurried  toward  Nor- 
ton’s house. 

Soon  the  two  men  were  climbing  the  sand  hill  which  led  up 
to  Jake  Norton’s  house,  a simple  one-roomed,  weather-boarded 
oabin,  with  a new  brick  chimney  at  one  end.  The  detective 
diew  from  his  jiistol  pocket  a small  solid  steel  rod  alx)ut  one 
oot  long  and  a little  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  prized 
oose  the  staple  to  which  the  lock  was  attached,  pushed  open 
° and  entered  the  hut,  follow’ed  closely  by  Johnson. 
‘0  insido  appearance  of  this  cabin  was  just  like  hundreds  of 
*ors:  four  or  five  looking  glasses  on  the  wall,  a yellow 
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burenu,  a single-barrel  Columbia  breach-loader  over  the  door, 
an  enlarged  picture,  no  doubt  of  the  deceased,  suspended  over 
the  bed,  and  all  manner  of  fantastic  frills  of  paper  drooping 
from  the  mantel.  On  the  walls  were  pasted  backs  of  maga- 
zines, funny  pictures  and  all  kinds  of  new.spapers  gathered 
from  the  homes  where  Sallie  Norton  had  done  washing.  But 
the  thing  that  attracted  Johnson’s  attention  on  the  moment 
of  entering  the  hut  was  a hole  in  the  floor  two  feet  by  eight, 
where  two  planks  had  been  taken  up,  the  planks  reaching  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  room.  Sanders  slid  through  this  open- 
ing into  a hole  near  the  hearth  which  went  straight  down 
about  four  feet  and  then  slanted  under  the  chimney.  John- 
son wedged  in  after  him.  Sanders  pointed  to  the  emaciated 
form  of  a woman  lying  under  the  chimney  in  the  liack  of  the 
hole  and  spoke : 

“You  know  Sallie  Xortun.  Is  that  she  f’’ 

“\es,”  gasj)cd  the  high-strung,  nervous  old  Scotchman, 
lhat  is  surely  Sallie.  How  did  you  find  her  here,  and  how 
come  she  here  ?” 

“Ilelj)  me  to  lift  her  to  the  floor.  Take  care!  I’ll  take 
the  head.  There  is  danger  of  blood  jKtison,  if  you  have  « 
scratch  on  your  hand.  T have  on  gloves.  See  how  the  dirt 
is  clogged  to  her  head  i Her  skull  was  crushed,”  calmly 
spoke  the  detective,  as  the  two  men  turned  the  hodv  length- 
wise with  the  opening  and  raised  it  to  the  floor. 

“How  did  you  find  the  woman?  Who  put  her  liere^ 
Don’t  keej)  anything  back,  man.”  s})oke  Johnson,  his  voie«“ 
trembling. 

“Ihc  odor  in  here  is  a little  olfensive.  l.et’s  get  mit  and 
I’ll  toll  you,”  answered  Saunders. 

Ibo  two  men  walked  out  into  the  oak  thicket,  sat  on  a log 
and  the  detective  spoke: 

“AMien  I came  out  here  last  night.  Mr.  Johnson.  1 was 
almost  sure  that  Henry  Purcell  had  drowned  the  woman- 
But  after  bearing  you  express  your  opinion  that  it  was  use- 
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loss  to  send  for  me,  I determined  to  work  this  case  to  see  if 
I could  detect  any  accomplices  to  the  crime ; and  perhaps  dis- 
cover that  you  all  had  the  wrong  man,  for  I have  known  cases 
where  circumstantial  evidence  points  directly  toward  one 
man  when  another  person  is  guilty.” 

“Who  killed  the  woman  ? That  is  what  I wanted  to  know. 
Did  Purcell  bury  her  under  the  chimney,”  asked  Johnson, 
impatiently. 

“Bo  patient  please,  and  let  me  tell  you  how  I found  the 
woman.  I am  going  to  point  out  to  you  the  steps  which  I 
followed,  and  then  you  may  judge  for  yourself  as  to  who 
l^illed  her.”  answered  Sanders.  “You  know  Jud  Russell  met 
Burcoll  near  Wagram  shortly  after  the  woman  was  sup- 
posedly drowned.  It  seemed  a little  strange  that  a man 
should  expose  himself  thus  after  committing  such  a horrible 
^ didn’t  let  that  weigh  much.  Shortly  after  the 
atthews  boy  brought  you  the  news  of  the  fight  at  the  creek, 

' ako  Norton  rode  up  with  Sheriff  Smith,  having  borrowed  a 
paddle.  \ on  reinember  you  thought  I was  mighty  interesttni 

saddles.” 

You  have  the  dad-gumdest  memory  1 know,  but  I can’t 
what  yon  are  driving  at.  Go  on,”  put  in  the  old  man. 
You  told  me  that  no  one  saw  the  woman  while  she  wa.'^ 
toward  the  river ; which  was  reasonable,  because  every- 
Cy  Was  in  at  dinner,”  continued  the  detective.  “Well, 
^ we  went  to  the  river  this  morning  the  place  had  not 
disturbed.  Negroes  usually  keep  away  from  such  spots 
'f'til  a coroner  or  some  such  person  comes.  As  the  ^latthews 
^ J ml  said,  the  tracks  were  those  of  a man  and  a woman. 

Jioticed,  however,  two  peculiarities : the  woman’s  track.>i 
ma^’  f>.y  the  right  shoe  only,  and  into  the  bottom  of  the 

lar'^  driven  four 

sbo^^f  carpet  tacks;  ])ut  there,  no  doubt,  to  keep  the 

running  over.  1 to<ik  a note  of  this,  although  1 
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knew  it  probable  that  the  woman’s  left  track  had  been  mashed 
out  in  the  scuffle.  Listen  closely  now.  I also  noticed  that 
the  man  s track  led  off  southward  through  the  swamp,  down 
the  stream.  You  know  the  Wagram  road  hits  the  river  at 
right  angles,  running  west.  The  crowd  noticed  none  of  these 
things  as  they  were  there  to  find  the  dead  woman  and  not  the 
criminal,  because  they  thought  the  criminal  then  in  the  Lau- 
rinburg  jail.  When  you  all  left  for  dinner  I started  down 
the  swamp,  following  the  track  with  the  impressions  of  the 
four  tack  heads.  Undoubledly  the  man  who  made  these 
trades  made  the  trades  at  the  riverside.” 

“Is  it  true  that  Henry  Purcell  did  not  kill  the  woman? 
Why  he  went  toward  AVagram,”  gasi)ed  Johnson. 

“Wait  till  I get  through  and  maybe  you  can  see  for  your- 
self,” spoke  Sanders.  “A  short  distance  from  the  bridge  my 
attention  was  diverted  by  the  barking  of  a squirrel.  On  look- 
ing  up  1 noticed,  alx)Ut  twenty  feet  away,  this  shoe  hanging 
in  some  vines.  Sanders  drew  from  his  overcoat  pocket  a 
woman’s  dilapidated  button  shoe — the  right  member  of  a 
pair. 

“If  that  doesn’t  look  precisely  like  a pair  of  shoes  I bought 
for  Sallie  at  Buie’s,  about  three  months  ago.  I remember 
the  shoe  well  because  the  first  pair  I bought  wouldn’t  do,’' 
spoke  Johnson,  closely  examining  the  article  in  question. 

“That’s  the  shoe  you  bought,  no  doubt,”  proceeded  the  de- 
tective. “You  noticed  the  woman  had  on  only  one  shoe  ? Wclh 
the  other  mennber  of  this  pair  is  on  her  left  foot.  You  sec 
the  shoe  is  perfectly  limber  and  hasn’t  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  long  enough  to  become  hard.  Xotice,  also,  the 
in  front  of  the  heel.  It  is  soft  and  damp.  You  remember 
I told  you  that  the  woman’s  tracks  at  the  bridge  were  niad*^ 
only  by  the  right  shoe  ? All  right,  then.  When  I found  this 
shoe  I decided  that  the  man,  whase  trail  I was  following,  ha‘l 
used  this  shoe  to  make  the  tracks  at  the  hridee  and  had  thro^r■* 
the  shoe  away,  lodging  it  in  the  hriers.  I then  continued  te 
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follow  the  trail,  went  down  the  swamp  a few  hundred  yards, 
walked  a log  across  a little  lake  and  came  out  to  the  woods 
back  of  Sheriff  Smith’s,  where  the  trail  was  lost  in  the  leaves 
and  pine  straw.  It  was  then  twelve  o’clock,  so  I came  on  into 
dinner. 

“You  know  we  were  all  out  at  the  wagon  when  Jake  Norton 
started  to  Maxton.  When  Norton  climbed  into  the  wagon  he 
pulled  his  left  foot  over  tho  wagon  side.  On  the  bottom  of 
his  left  shoe  heel  I saw  tho  shiny  heads  of  four  carpet  tacks.” 

Jake  Norton  killed  his  wife!”  whispered  the  old  man. 

‘I  was  then  pretty  sure,”  continued  Sanders,  “that  Norton 
had  made  tho  tracks  at  the  bridge,  gone  down  the  swamp, 
thrown  away  tho  shoe,  and  then  borrowed  the  saddle  from 
Sinith  for  a blind.  By  this  time  I was  almost  certain  that 
cither  Norton  had  killed  his  wife  or  knew  the  one  who  had 
killed  her. 


When  I came  up  here  to  Norton’s  house  the  first  time, 
half  past  one,  tho  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention 
'vas  a spado  under  the  shelter.  Tho  spade  was  clean  and 
**uy,  hut  with  an  old  cracked  handle,  showing  that  it  had 
1‘ccently  been  used.  I placed  this  shoe  on  some  of  the  tracks 
? ^ c yard,  made  by  the  dead  woman,  and  the  shoe  fitted  pre- 
isely.  j then  went  back  to  your  house  and  asked  if  you  had 
any  ditching  done  lately.  You  thought  that  I wtis  some- 
at  of  a fool  on  the  subject  of  ditching.” 

Go  on.  Go  on,”  interrupted  Johnson. 

^j^^'^nders  continued.  “There  then  flashed  acro.ss  my  mind 
suspicion  that  Norton  buried  his  wife  somewhere;  and  I 
^ to  decide  upon  tho  place  that  such  a cunning  negro 
®i*t.  At  once  I thought  of  under  the  house.  I 
*^'*>^cdiatoly  that  the  house  was  too  near  to  the  ground  for 
^tPcrson  to  crawl  under  it,  so  with  this  little  rod,  I drew  the 
tha^  entered  the  hut.  I noticed 

^'cartb*^  planks,  next  the 

^ . Were  broken  and  battered,  and  that  there  were  im- 
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pressions  made  in  the  planks  by  a hammer.  There  are  large 
cracks  in  the  floor,  so,  by  using  this  rod  as  a lever  I soon 
prized  up  the  first  plank.  I stood  on  the  ground  to  pull  up 
the  second  plank,  and,  on  looking  down,  I saw  some  yellow' 
sand  that  I had  uncovered.  The  ground  was  soft  and  spongy. 
I began  digging  and  at  five  o’clock  I found  the  woman.” 

“Were  you  in  there  when  T came  up  here?”  asked  John- 
son. 

“Yes.  1 locked  the  door  on  the  outside,  went  in  the  wriu- 
dow  and  closed  the  window  behind  me,”  replied  the  little 
man. 

“Well,  I reckon  Jake  killed  her.  Yes,  I know  Jake  killed 
her.  He  made  those  tracks  to  incriminate  Purcell,”  mur- 
mured the  old  man.  “Why  do  vou  suppose  he  didn’t  drowni 
her?” 

“That  would  not  have  been  so  easily  done,”  added  San- 
ders. “As  it  was,  the  llatthews  boy  was  near  by,  and  would 
have  heard  the  woman  scream  before  she  could  have  been 
thrown  in.  Or  if  shot,  Matthews  would  have  heard  the  gim. 
Norton  knew  of  Purcell’s  threat  and  by  some  means  or  an- 
other, knew  that  the  latter  was  going  to  Wagrara  just  at  that 
time.  In  this  way  he  hoped  to  rid  the  world  of  Purcell  and 
Sallio  Norton  at  once.  He  dug  the  hole  last  night  while  his 
wife  was  away,  and,  no  doubt,  kille<l  her  when  she  returned. 

T don’t  suppose  it  took  him  half  an  hour  to  dig  the  hole  be- 
cause the  sand  is  loose.  He  is  a right  cunning  ne^nt),  but  he 
never  calculated  on  the  one-shoe  business,  and  never  thought 
of  the  carpet  tacks  in  his  heel.  Is  Norton  known  as  a 
moan  negro?” 

“He  has  Wn  with  me  only  this  year,”  said  Johnson,  “and 
ho  came  from  near  Rockingham,  so,  really,  I don’t  know 
much  about  him.  Ho  is  a little  sullen  at  times,  and  th‘’ 
negroes  around  here  say  that  he  had  a bad  reputation  aroun<l 
Ro<>kinghaTn,  but  they  always  talk  that  wav  about  a stray 
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negro.  But  why  do  you  suppose  Purcell  ‘cut  up’  so  when 
Smith  tried  to  arrest  him  ? He  must  be  guilty  of  some- 
thing?” 

“I  hardly  know,”  replied  Sanders.  “I  have  known  of  such 
cases  before.  Negroes  are  strange  animals.  When  you  do 
find  one  in  ten  thousand  that  will  fight  a white  man,  he  will 
resent  being  arrested,  even  though  he  be  innocent.” 

“While  T think  about  it,  I believe  Smith  did  say  that  Pur- 
cell has  been  running  a blockade  still . over  in  Robeson. 
Maybe  he  thought  Smith  was  getting  him  for  that,”  said 
dohnson.  “Good  gracious ! It  is  getting  dark.  Let’s  go.” 

The  two  men  then  started  for  Johnson’s  house.  Shortly 
after  .supper  Don  Graham  arrived.  Everything  was  made 
known  to  Graham  and  Lewis,  and  plans  were  made  to  arrest 
and  handcuff  Norton  as  soon  as  the  latter  would  return  from 
Maxton  and  complete  his  supper  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  kitchen. 
As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  all  the  women  folks  went  to 
prayer  meeting  and  the  men  remained  at  home  on  some  petty 
excuse. 

“What  is  going  to  bo  done  with  Henry  Purcell  ?”  put  in 
howis. 

“That’s  none  of  my  business,”  said  Sanders.  “I  came  out 
fioro  to  deal  with  the  murder  of  Sallic  Norton.  Can  you  take 
•lie  to  Lanrinburg  all  right  to-night  ? I have  a very  urgent 
case  awaiting  me  in  Lynchburg.  Virginia,  and  I must  be 
Ihero  by  to-morrow  at  noon.” 

“Yes;  T.e\vis  ’ll  take  you,”  said  Graham,  answering  for 
his  friend.  “I  am  going  to  take  Norton  in  to  T^urinbuig 
*o-«ight,  dead  or  alive,”  continued  Graham,  swinging  his 
bulky  arm. 

The  arrest  passed  off  smoothly.  The  affair  took  place  so 
*^uddenly,  while  Norton  was  getting  up  from  his  supper,  that 
Ibo  negro  was  scared  out  of  his  wits.  While  Graham  and 
T-owis  held  two  revolvers  on  the  criminal’s  head,  and  old  man 
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Johnson  cocked  his  muzzle-loader  for  safe-keeping.  Sanders 
attached  the  hand-cuffs. 

Two  buggies  rattled  loud  on  the  frozen  groTind  as  they 
thumped  around  the  corner  on  the  I>aurinburg  road  while  in 
the  hoiise  before  a dying  oak  lire,  Mr.  Neill  Johnson  spat 
upon  the  hearth  and  thought. 
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By  Arthur  D.  Gore. 


A little  log  hut  stands  in  the  edge  of  a small  clearing  by 
Gum  Swamp.  In  this  Inimblo  and  decaying  hovel  dwells 
Uncle  John,  a very  religious  and  patriotic  veteran  he  is  too. 
lie  will  not  shave  on  Sunday,  says  it  is  a sin,  but  spends  his 
time  looking  after  his  hogs  and  cows.  He  often  asks  us  boys 
if  we  have  seen  or  had  any  “intitance”  of  Buck  or  Brandy. 
Hut  as  I intended  saying,  he  is  very  patriotic.  He  went 
through  the  war,  was  in  many  battles,  tramped  barefooted  in 
the  snow  many  miles  and  exjiericnccd  several  hair-raising 
escapes,  having  once  come  out  of  battle  with  eight  bullet- 
holes  in  his  coattail — all  of  them  entering  from  the  rear, 
however. 

But  Uncle  John  is  still  enjoying  his  wonted  health  and 
^uaintains  his  voracious  appetite  even  in  his  seventy-second 
.y^^ar,  and  is  able  to  hog-hunt  barefooted  among  briers  and 
'viregrass  stubbles.  Almost  any  cold,  frosty  morning  one 
*^ay  hear  his  clarion  whoo])-a-whooj),  and  see  him  ambling 
across  the  fens  and  oak  ridges  in  his  blue  denim  breeches  and 

^ar’d  homespun”  shirt.  His  pantaloons  sugg^est  that  they 
'vero  made  when  the  tide  was  high,  and  the  bosom  of  his  hick- 
*^^y  jacket  bears  stains  of  tobacco  juice.  Ilis  long,  grizzly 
hair  falls  in  tangles  down  on  his  drooping  shoulders  and  con- 
ceals  his  face  so  com])letely  that  you  must  dilate  your  imagi- 
nation and  scrutinize  shar])ly  when  he  emerges  from  the 
hrambles  to  distinguish  him  from  a Teddy  bear,  or,  to  omit 
(•xaggoration,  a Robinson  Crusoe  or  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

But  lot  us  not  marvel  at  his  odd  looks,  or  let  ourselves  be 
stirred  to  laughter,  for  in  the  days  of  Uncle  John  things  were 
nut  as  now.  Half  a century  has  ushered  in  its  successes  and 
Sunders  of  genius  and  skilled  artisans. 
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Along  in  them  times  boys  useter  wear  home-made  clothes 
that  th  gals  wove  at  night,”  says  Uncle  John.  “Some  uv  us 
would  pick  out  the  seed  and  some  card  it,  and  spin  the  cotton 
into  cloth,  an’  then  mam  would  make  us  boys  lie  down  flat  uv 
our  backs  an’  she  would  cut  out  our  britchez  ter  fit  us  ^n’ 
wo  never  got  enny  schoolin’  but  ’bout  two  months  a yur  an’ 
we  had  t’  study  th’  ole  blue  back  spellin’  book.  Smith’s  ’Hth- 
mitic  an’  grammar,  Mitchell’s  joggerfy,  an’  th’  skule  house 
wiiz  built  uv  big  logs  with  th’  bark  on  urn.  The  biggest 
houses  warnt  more’n  sixteen  b’  twenty,  no  boards  over  th* 
cracks,  all  open,  an’  th’  roofs  wuz  split  pine  boards  six  foot 
long.  Timber  split  good  in  them  days.  We  had  t’  put  uni 
on  with  wood  pegs,  bored  holes  with  gimlets  an’  driv  th’  jiegs 
in.  lhar  warnt  but  one  door,  no  winders,  nor  no  writin’ 
dcsts  sich  as  them  at  skule  houses  these  days.  We  had  t’ 
use  fer  our  dest  a big  log  with  one  side  flattined,  th’  whole 
ength  uv  th’  house,  an’  mounted  on  big  pegs  up  dost  t’  th* 
biggest  crack  in  th’  house.  Th’  seats  wuz  split  logs  mounted 
on  pegs,  too,  an’  they  wuz  right  good  feelin’  seats  only  they 
stood  up  somethin’  lack  a tired  Tecksiz  pony  an’  nigh  ’boiit 
as  tall.  Stoves  an’  heaters  warnt  known.  Our  fireplace 
wuz  a stick-an’-dirt  chimbley  or  a hood  swung  up  on  a pole 
acrost  th  whole  end  uv  th’  hut,  an’  we  burnt  logs  an’  Ivterd 
knots,  so  we  had  a good  fire.  Sometimes  th’  ehimblevs  would 
wash  doivn  in  time  o’  storms,  an’  we  would  fire  a stump  oiiten 
oors  an’  set  roun’  it  tel  hooks  wuz  called  bv  th’  teacher 
who  d allers  staump  hard  with  his  heels  on  th’  floor  an’  bawl 
out  “Books  chillcrn.”  Sum  uv  us  had  t’  walk  five  an’  six 
miles  t’  skule  an’  then  do  ’bout  th’  house  ’fore  supper  cum, 
an  It  seemed  lack  it  want  never  a-eummin’,  an’  when  it  did 
It  wuz  roasted  swee’  tater  an’  ’simmem  bvear.  We  didn’t 


, --  MM  C'aaaiiiic^i  u 

git  flour  bread  but  uv  a Sunday  momin’.” 

The  wheat  in  Uncle  John’s  day  was  ground  at  a hand- 
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mill.  And  Uncle  John  says  he  is  keeping  his  yet,  that  we 
all  will  come  back  to  them  again  when  the  old  war  troubles 
get  settled. 

I like  to  quote  Uncle  John.  lie  says,  “Not  many  boys  in 
that  day-an’-time  went  to  kollidge,  thar  wuz  one  now  an’  then 
scattered  over  th’  Ian’  lack  osis  in  a disert.  Dave  wuz  th’ 
only  one  in  our  neighborhood  that  went  an’  we  all  wondered 
what  Dave  would  look  an’  ack  lack  when  he  cum  back.  We 
didn’t  think  he  would  do  lack  th’  rest  uv  us  boys  what  hadn’t 
l>ln,  nor  he  didn’t  nuther.  Dave  said  he  lamed  that  he 
didn’t  know  much,  but  Ave  lamed  a lot  from  ’ini,  sorter  how  t 
ack  at  th’  table,  in  th’  church,  an’  ’mong  strangers.  Said 
when  the  kongergashun  cum  out,  fer  us  big  strappin’  fellers 
not  t’  line  up  dost  t’  th’  door  where  they  had  t’  cum  out,  an 
I'o  gazin’  at  th’  wimmin  folks,  an’  not  t’  use  backer  an’  smoke 
'n  kumpenny.  An’  I tell  you  Dave  looked  good  in  them 
home-made  clothes  his  mammy  made  fer  ’im,  an’  them  ox- 
Iddo  brogans  his  daddy  lack  t’  a sewed  his  eyelids  t’  th’  soles 
'IV  while  a-nmkiu’  tnn.  Th’  ole  feller  wuz  pow’ful  nar- 
a'ghted  an’  had  t’  peep  close,  lie  fer  commern  made  shoes 

a fence-rail  glut,  an’  th’  way  he  got  th’  glut  outen  th’  shoes 
Wuz  by  borin’  a big  awgger  into  th’  end  uv  th’  glut  an’  while 
ho  hilt  th’  handle  the  boys  jiulled  at  th’  numlier  nine  til  sip- 
plrashun  tuck  place. 

“Atter  Dave  cum  back  t’  stay  though,  we  wuz  gittin’  on 
ter  th’  new  things  he  knowed  sorter,  I got  t’  wantin’  sum 
•ooso  dollars,  an’  mo  an’  my  daddy  tuck  a load  uv  bacon, 
taller,  wax  an’  hides  an’  etc.  to  town.  He  told  me  I could 
Ro  down  ’bout  Ed  Lewises  at  ^Mark  Pine  Bay  an’  buy  up 
^hat  furs  T could  find.  So  I geared  up  slim-horn,  wire-leg 
^tandy  to  a rail-rack  cart  an’  put  out.  I stopped  at  Henry 

artright’s  for  dinner.  Ho  wuz  havin’  a log-rollin’  an’  he 
'ad  bought  a half  a bushel  uv  coffee  fer  th’  workin,’  an’  his 
wife,  Matilda  Have  Allic  ^Melis-sy,  bless  her  ole  wrinkled 
*""'1,  wuz  n-tryiu’ t’  bile  it  with  pork — the  whole  half  bushel ! 
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I told  her  how  Dave  said  they  fixt  it  at  kollidge,  so  I had  good 
luck  thar  at  that  place.  That  evenin’  I crost  th’  river  an’ 
wuz  in  Crewsoze  Eyeland.  There  I drawed  up  my  reins 
at  ole  Bill  Hudson’s  an’  ast  to  stay  all  night.  Bill  wuz  a 
trapper  an’  so  had  things  fixt  up  in  comraem.  We  had  cat- 
fish soup  for  supper  sarved  with  heads,  horns,  skin  an’  all 
jest  lack  they  cum  outen  th’  worter.  Th’  soup  wuz  in  a bi- 
wood  bowl  an’  all  ban’s  dished  out  uv  it  at  th’  time.  Bed 
time  cum  an’  I wuz  pinted  to  a snorin’-seaffle,  an’  bein’  sorter 
tired  twarnt  long  fore’n  I wuz  dreamin’  I wuz  travlin’  again. 
I dremp  I wuz  biddin’  one  uv  Bill’s  gals  goodby.  She  had 
sorter  upsot  th’  left  side  uv  my  breast  ’fore  I went  t’  sleep 
bein’  I wuz  a youngster  an’  it  my  first  travlin’,  so  I got  t’ 
snubbin’  an’  a-movin’  about  too  lively  in  my  sleep  an’  rolled 
off  an’  out  through  a crack  into  th’  yard.  I hit  th’  grit  but 
no  sooner’n  I started  th’  tarnal  curs  found  me,  one  uv  them 
grabbin’  me  b’  th’  collar  an’  th’  other  no  tellin’  where,  an’ 
ef  a feller  ever  starte<l  off  prayin’  an’  wound  up  a-cu.s.sin’  T 
done  it. 

“Next  day  bein’  Sunday,  I decided  t’  go  t’  church  at  ole 
Beaver  Dams  an’  see  if  I couldn’t  pray  off  some  uv  th’ 
cussm’  I done  th’  night  afore.  Good  olde  brother  Nobles 
wuz  th’  preacher.  Th’  crowd.s  ’gun  t’  jiour  in  frum  every 
quarter  with  their  flyin’  colors.  They  wamt  but  one  tradin’ 
pint  in  all  that  sectshiin  an’  that  wuz  Peacock  an’  Powell, 
all  uv  th’  men  had  on  shirts  made  uv  flour  sack.s  from  this 
kiimpenny,  an’  so  in  th’  backs  uv  all  th’  shirts  wuz  P.  & I’- 
in  big  blue  letters.  I ast  a quaintance  o’  mine  what  it  meant 
an’  he  said  Peter  an’  Paul  he  reck’nd.  Well,  ole  brother 
Nobles  cliiin  up  into  th’  stan’  on  a ladder  an’  ’gun  t’  dig  an’ 
rake  over  th’  battlefields,  bringin’  up  fathers,  mothers,  broth- 
ers, husbands,  sweethearts  an’  so  on,  pintin’  out  t’  sinners  th’ 
plan  way  uv  salvashiin  by  grace,  an’  paintin  uv  hell  in  all 
its  frightnin’  looks,  inakin’  it  a hundred  times  hottoFn  a zinc 
foundary.  Hit  wuz  orful  t’  listen  at  an’  I thought  sivoral 
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times  1 smelt  sulfur.  Told  us  wo’d  be  a-squirmin’  an’ 
a-rigglin’  wosse’ii  a roastin’  toad.  lie  kavorted  an’  foamed 
■while  an’  ’gun  t’  ast  fer  worter.  Somebody  from  th’  out- 
side poked  a tin  cup  in  tli’  winder  behind  ’im  an’  he  drunk 
it  an’  wuz  soon  a-callin’  fer  more  worter.  Well  I thought 
mighty  quair  uv  ’ini  bein’  s’  thirsty  an’  twarnt  long  fore’n  I 
found  out  it  wuz  firc-worter  with  more  fire’n  worter  in  it 
at  once  oiit’n  th’  stan’  he  hopped  an’  cum  yellin’  an’ 
whoopin’,  sez  ‘brethering  an’  sistrine  we  air  a-playin’  hell 
with  th’  sinners  here  to-day.’  ’Bout  that  time  I looked  crost 
*111  saw  ole  sister  Nealy  git  uj)  an’  go  crost  t’  where  old  man 
Nealy 

wuz  a scrapin’  raw  swee’  tatcr  fer  ther  two-months- 
kid,  an’  she  tuk  from  his  britches  pocket  a knife  an’  a 
fliiit  an’  a ox  horn  full  o’  dry  rags  an’  jiunk,  an’  ’gun  t’  strack 
She  soon  had  it  a-blazin’  an’  passed  it  ’roun  t’  all  th’ 
wimmin  an’  twarnt  long  foro’n  th’  whole  place  wuz  full 
’iv  hacker  smoke  a-bilin’  through  th’  cracks  worse’n  a smokin’ 
moat-house.  Olo  brother  Nobles  went  back  in  th’  stan’  an’ 
^nwt  th’  wind  tel  th’  smoke  got  s’  bad  he  couldn’t  stan’  it  then 
n d preach  awhile  an’  then  poke  his  head  out’n  the  winder 
m a cool  draw  an’  say  t’  hisself  sorter  low,  ‘Dam.’  an  then 
"I’ll  away  agin. 

uutin  fire  with  flint’n  steel  wuz  th’  primitive  way  in 
"em  days. 

I’ve  sit  on  th’  hath  uv  a cold  mornin’  many  a 

'me  strackin’  fire,  but  atter  Dave  cum  Imck  frum  kollidge  he 
Rot  tM  * • . . ^ 

Kivenn  up  th’  chunks  with  ashes  uv  a night  an’  so  nex’ 

Hornin’  we  done  more  blowin’  an’  less  strackin  in  th’  fire 
•me.” 


^"olo  John  is  a very  careful,  exacting  old  gentleman,  and 
^|'i"'OHghly  been  influenced  by  the  old  time  methods 
mrnung  that  ho  Itursues  them  now  with  unwavering 
'"'1^  oonfidcnco  of  aucce.ss. 

m ^ taint  a-g^v^ne  t’  make  th’  Ijord  give  us 

se?*^^  desarvo  t’  Ixi  a-plantin’  Irfck  every  Dick  an’  Harry 
’ corn  hero  this  yur,  an’  cotton  here  th’  nex  an’ 
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suuithin’  else  there  th’  nex’,  au  a-bnj-in’  this  here  stinkin’ 
dirt.  Trus’  God.  Ivir  since  Dave  cum  back  an’  gim  me  a 
rescep  t’  kill  com  bugs  I ain’t  had  a bit  a konfjdince  in  ther 
new  fangled  farmin’.  He  told  me  t’  stick  down  a holler 
quill  ’bout  five  inches  long  over  every  hill  o’  corn  jest  as  it 
wuz  a-peepin’  up,  an’  I did,  an’  he  never  said  when  t’  take 
um  up  tel  one  day  he  wuz  passin’,  but  it  wuz  too  late  then,  I 
couldn’t  pull  up  nairy  quill  thout  pullin’  up  th’  com.  An’ 
dad  burn  my  time  if  Dave  didn’t  tote  a whippin  fer  that  too. 
he  did.” 

Uncle  John  has  a dirt-oven.  Did  you  ever  see  one?  It’s 
a cone-shaped,  hollow  oven  of  clay  usually  four  feet  high  and 
as  broad  at  the  base,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  to  let  out  the 
smoke.  Inside  a fire  is  built  and  kept  burning  until  the 
whole  oven  is  thoroughly  heated,  then  the  fire  and  ashes  are 
removed  and  anything  from  peanuts  to  turkey  may  be  baked 
or  roasted  with  perfect  ease.  Uncle  John’s  wife  professes 
absolute  proficiency  in  the  art  of  using  this  cmde  cooking 
utensil.  She  must  have  had  for  many  years,  for  Uncle  John 
likes  to  recall  the  dinners  at  “sweet  Lee  Anna’s”  home  when 
he  went  a-courting.  He  says  her  cookery  is  what  first  touched 
his  big  uninated  heart.  She  found  a sympathetic  chord  to 
his  heart  by  way  of  his  stomach. 

The  old  way  of  planting  sweet  |K)tatoes  was  to  make  n 
cone-shaped  mound  for  every  sprout.  Uncle  John  still  fol- 
lows this  plan.  To  make  them  all  the  .same  size  he  carefully 
and  diligently  measures  every  one  with  a large  calabash 
gourd.  He  plants  rice  in  the  drill  btit  makes  a separate  hole 
for  every  grain  with  a cobbler’s  awl.  He  despises  a corn 
dropper,  says  it  makes  the  com  tassel  too  early.  He  place® 
each  grain  do\vn  with  his  hands  precisely  in  a certain  posi' 
tion  because  he  says  all  the  blades  of  com  will  extend  parallel 
with  the  rows  and  thus  be  out  of  the  way  in  cultivating. 

I could  tell  you  many  other  things  about  Uncle  John  bn* 
ho  objects  being  talked  about,  and  especially  if  he  thinks 
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Avill  be  seen  in  print.  He  says  “them  maggyzeens  and  news- 
papers air  already  a rail  newsunce  an’  ruinashun  t this  here 
country  an’s  bringin’  us  nigher  an’  nigher  jedgment  every 
day.  Th’  ginral  wind  up  uv  things  is  a-cummin’  afore  mighty 
long.  At  th’  end  uv  th’  nex’  ninety  yurs  th’  sun’ll  be  blown 
out  an’  th’  moon’ll  turn  t’  blood  an’  th’  stars  ’ll  fall,  an’  news- 
paper men  an’  maggyzeen  writers’ll  be  a-callin’  on  th  raoun- 
t’ins  t’  fall  on  um  an’  kivcr  um  up  fer  th’  fear  uv  th  Lord  s 
punishmint  fer  their  lyin’.  See  if  it  ain’t  so.  Course  n I 
don’t  speck  t’  never  live  t’  see  it,  but  this  here  worl’s  a-gwine 
too  fast.” 

I suspect  the  reader  has  very  frequently  conversed  with 
men  like  Uncle  John,  for  there  are  plenty  of  them.  Bills  and 
Baves,  and  all  kinds  of  men  obsessed  by  ancestral  prertige 
and  eccentricities,  and  one  does  not  have  to  explore  the  inte- 
rior of  ancient  Germany  for  them,  or  to  summon  witnesses 
from  the  Plymouth  and  Jamestown  graveyards  to  find  him- 
self not  far  in  years  from  the  Creation. 
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THE  WIZARD  OF  “POLE  SHANTY” 

By  Schwitz. 

Bill  Smith,  the  new  pastor  of  Fontana  Primitive  Baptist 
Church,  had  surely  lost  his  way.  He  expected  to  reach  his 
appointment  by  eleven  o’clock,  but  at  four  he  was  still  travel- 
ing an  uncertain  road.  His  horse,  a thin  bay,  blind  in  both 
eyes  and  stiff  with  age,  was  about  exhausted.  The  deep  sand 
continued  to  grind  between  the  rims  and  the  loose  tires  of  the 
buggy  wheels  and  a cloud  of  dust  followed  close  behind  him. 
Occasionally  he  would  shout  a hoarse  “Whoa!”  to  prevent 
the  horse  from  stepping  on  a goose,  a calf,  or  a lazy  pig. 
Otherwise  ho  was  absorbed  in  thought  wondering  what  the 
people  at  Fontana  Church  would  say  about  his  missing  his 
first  appointment. 

A dozen  times  he  had  asked  the  way  to  Fontana  and  each 
t^ime  a new  route  was  pointed  out.  The  last  person  of  whom 
e inquired  was  a woman.  Her  answer  was  plain  and  sim- 
ple. Fontana?”  she  said.  “You  can’t  miss  hit.  Jes 
right  dowm  to  our  hog  pen  whar  de  road  forks  and  take  de 
fork  and  go  straight  on.” 

Kev.  Hr.  Smith  decided  to  make  no  further  inquiries. 
But  what  if  ho  did  want  advice  ? It  was  twenty  miles  across 
Hucklo  Berry  Swamp  and  not  a house  on  that  road.  Fortu- 
nate for  him  that  he  didn’t  know  what  was  before  him. 

For  a while  he  reveled  in  the  beauties  of  Indian  summer.  . 
October  was  almost  gone  and  the  chilly  wind  made  one  feel 
t lat  frost  was  not  farther  away  than  the  coming  iiighf- 
Something  had  to  be  done,  for  his  horse  could  not  cross  the 
swamp  without  food  and  rest. 

Finally  he  decided  to  follow  a wagon  trail  which  led  off 
rom  t le  main  road.  When  he  had  gone  about  a mile  he 
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came  into  an  open  field.  The  zigzag  rail  fence  on  either 
side  of  the  path  formed  a lane  in  which  he  found  a few  pigs 
and  geese.  This  was  encouraging. 

**Surely,”  he  said,  half  to  himself,  ‘T  will  soon  find  at  least 
a hut.” 

A sudden  turn  in  the  lane  brought  him  face  to  face  with 
a man — a man  did  I say  ? Surely  that  figure  could  not  be 
a man.  Ilis  red  flannel  shirt,  which  had  been  patched  until 
it  displayed  every  shade  from  the  flaming  red  of  the  new 
pieces  to  the  light  gray  of  the  faded  ones  gleamed  in  the  last 
*‘ays  of  the  setting  sun.  His  trousers  missed  his  brogan 
shoes  several  inches.  These  were  made  of  patches,  yet  the 
patching  had  not  been  done  so  well  but  that  one  could  see 
ttioro  patching  needed  to  be  done.  On  his  head  was  an  old 
i'at  notched  around  the  edge  and  drawn  to  a fit  hy  a leather 
shoestring.  His  hunched  back  which  stood  fifteen  inches  to 
the  rear  of  his  neck  had  borrowed  from  the  front  of  his  shirt 
'^^'til  it  stood  open,  leaving  his  sunken  breast  bare.  There 
the  thing  stood,  but  did  not  utter  a word.  Just  stood  and 
®tared  at  the  man  on  the  buggy,  his  little  pig-like  eyes  peering 
®ut  from  under  a low,  scowling  forehead. 

As  uninviting  as  the  man  seemed  in  his  appearance,  Rev. 
Smith  thought  him  his  only  source  of  information  and 
'ventured  to  inquire : “T)o  you  know  where  I can  find  lodging 
the  night?” 

“Va.s’cr,”  was  the  drawled-out  answer.  ‘Tole  Shanty  i.< 
only  place  in  reach  uv  you.  Mo  and  de  ole  ’oman  hcv 
cutertained  many  a weary  traveler,  en  we’ll  do  dc  hes’  we  kin 
you.  Jes  drive  on  down  ter  de  house  and  take  out  yo 
boss  en  I’ll  bo  back  tcrreckly.” 

Sure  enough  he  had  reached  “Pole  Shanty.”  There  it 
^tood  close  by  the  road.  No  two  poles  had  been  cut  the  same 

^‘*'Kth  and  the  boards  which  covered  it  had  either  been  riven 
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of  twisting  timber,  or  else  the  sun  had  warped  them,  for  they 

chir^  ^ 

In  front  of  the  shanty  was  an  old  broken-down  wagon  a 
cai  t body  standing  up  against  a tree,  a pile  of  woruout  ^eels 
and  tires,  scattered  timbers,  and  a well  with  the  bucket  han- 
mg  from  a pole  which  extended  some  thirty  feet  in  the  ain 
By  the  watering  trough  stood  an  old  gray  mule  with  his  long 
ears  projected  forward.  ° 

But  there  was  one  thing  which  called  the  parson’s  atten- 
ton  from  a 1 of  these.  In  the  door  of  the  little  hut  sat  a 
tremendous  hlaek  eat  with  those  piercing  green  ejes  which 
only  a hlack  cat  can  hare.  There  was  almost  a human 
expre^ton  ahout  her  face.  Licking  her  right  forc-paw  she 
passed  it  rautiously  over  her  face  and  walked  hack  to  the 

« 'I™ 

but^?b"  P"'  ’’P  fed  him 

but  the  hunchback  had  not  returned.  He  entered  the  hut 

very  carefully  and  look  a seat  on  a little  stool  in  the  comer. 

His  only  host  was  the  cat,  who  was  unwilling  to  be  a host. 

for  as  soon  as  the  parson  looked  her  in  the  face  she  left  the 
room. 


Ono  long,  lonely  hour  passed  and  still  the  parson  was  the 
only  OMupant  of  the  hut.  He  threw  himself  across  a sheep- 
a dLr^'^^  fireplace  and  droppe<l  off  in 

Just  as  the  clock  was  striking  twelve  he  awoke  terribly 
rigitened.  It  seemed  that  rocks  were  falling  rapidly  on 
op  0 the  shanty  and  the  wind  was  blowing  fnriously.  Three 
ti^mcs  something  slammed  against  the  door.^  At  the  third  jar 
he  door  flew  open  and  in  walked  the  strangelooking  hunched 
back  man  with  a 8trang(hlooking  woman  by  his  side.  Bill 
recognized  on  the  face  of  the  woman  the  same  expression  he 
had  seen  on  the  cat’s  face  and  the  eyes  were  identical.  Sev- 
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eral  cats  were  seen  at  the  door  watching  the  actions  of  those 
inside  the  room.  Presently  there  came  forth  a peculiar  mew- 
ourning.  One  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  the  wind,  the 
cats,  or  a human  wail,  but  it  served  the  purpose.  The  little 
weasley-looking  wctman  sprang  upon  the  parson  and  muffled 
his  face  in  a heavy  shawl  while  the  man  tied  his  hands  and 
feet ; and  he  found  himself  riding  on  the  hunchetl  back  of  the 
wizard  of  “Pole  Shanty.” 

When  the  shawl  was  removed  he  w^as  in  utter  darkness. 
The  ground  beneath  him  was  cold  and  damp.  He  heard  the 
sound  of  low  murmuring  voices  a few  steps  away,  then  some 
one  came  and  loosing  his  hands,  commanded  him  to  stand  on 
his  hands  and  feet. 

“Here,  put  the  hit  in  his  mouth,”  said  one  of  the  witches, 
liut  the  parson  was  not  willing  to  he  ‘bridled  and  sad- 
dled.” He  remembered  the  stories  his  grandmother  used  to 
tell  about  witches  catching  men  at  night  and  riding  them 
Until  daybreak.  When  the  cold  iron  touched  his  lips  he  made 
ene  desperate  plunge  and  freed  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the 
hunchback.  He  held  the  record  for  best  runner  of  Pilot 
Township  and  now  it  was  “up  to  him”  to  ‘make  good.  He 
knew  no  direction  and  there  wore  no  paths ; but  off  he  went  at 
full  speed,  the  hunchback  and  the  black  cats  following  in  hot 
pursuit.  Ilis  speed  was  making  him  feel  sure  of  success, 
when  suddenly  his  foremost  foot  found  nothing  to  rest  on, 
3ud  ho  tumbled  into  a red  gully  about  fifteen  feet  deep.  Be- 
fore ho  could  get  out  of  the  brush  and  briers  which  had  been 
thrown  in  the  gully,  the  whole  tribe  of  witches  were  upon 
him. 

This  time  he  had  to  submit  to  the  bridle  and  saddle.  The 
witches  rode  in  turn  until  daylight  drove  them  to  their  homes. 
^Vhen  the  shanty  was  reached  a little  after  sun  up  there  sat 
5 
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the  black  cat  in  the  door.  As  the  parson  drew  near  her  she 
8 ook  her  paw  at  him  and  disappeared  in  the  weeds  behind 
the  house.  He  unhitched  his  horse  and  began  his  journey 

anew.  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  had  missed  his  first  appointment  on 
the  Fontana  field. 


The  Awakening 

The  girl  was  sitting  on  the  window  seat  when  he  went  in, 
find  came  forward  to  meet  him  with  an  air  of  delicious  expec- 
tancy. But  the  boy  took  her  outstretched  hands  in  his,  and 
turned  coldly  away. 

*‘What’s  wrong,  Philip  ?”  Fraid  I’ll  find  out  you’ve  been 
smoking  again  ? she  queried,  in  an  effort  to  conceal  her  sur- 
prise. 

He  was  silent  for  some  time,  intently  watching  the  glowing 
fire.  He  began  to  think  that  ho  would  put  it  off  until  to-mor- 
^'ow.  It  was  a mess,  anyhow,  ho  told  himself.'  The  idea  of 
» W.  and  J.  Junior  flirting  with  a kid  not  fifteen  years  old! 
Still,  Nell  had  heaps  of  sense,  but  the  fellows  might  get  on 
to  her  ago,  and  he  couldn’t  stand  their  jokes,  not  even  for  Nell. 
I^esides,  ho  shouldn’t  havo  kissed  her  that  first  night,  he 

thought. 

“Nell,  ’member  that  night  we  went  sled  riding,  and  your 
fiands  got  cold  ?”  ho  began. 

The  girl’s  face  cleared  as  if  by  magic. 

“Yes,  Phil,  dear,  ’course  I do ; you  were  mean  enough  to 
^iss  mo  on  the  porch,  too.”  But  a reminiscent  smile  on  her 
betrayed  her  true  feelings  as  to  Phil’s  meanness  on  that 

occasion. 

Bhil  was  tempted  for  an  instant  to  repeat  his  meanness, 
recollected  himself,  and  stumbled  lamely  on. 

I was  mean,  mighty  mean,  girl ; I never  knew  just  how 
oiean  I was  till  I found  out  how  old  you  were.  I’ve — I’ve 
fiated  myself  ever  since — . It’s  a thing  that’s  unpardonable,  I 
know.  But,  you  see,  I thought  you  were  lots  older,  and  were 
Inst  playing  the  game,  and  so — ” 
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“There,  that’s  quite  enough,”  interrupted  the  girl.  Her 
cheeks  were  blazing,  and  she  caught  her  breath  in  quick 
gasping  sobs.  “I  hate  you,  I think ; won’t  you  please  go  ?” 

Say , Nell,  don’t  take  it  so  hard,  it’s  all  my  fault,”  he 
broke  in  eagerly.  But  he  retreated  before  the  magnificent 
scorn  in  the  girl’s  gray  eyes. 

She  opened  the  front  door  for  him,  and  paused  a moment, 
while  the  snow-flakes  pelted  in  on  the  polished  floor. 

“Good  night,  and  good-bye,”  she  said  coolly,  offering  her 
hand  to  the  boy  who  stood  there  helplessly. 

He  took  it  eagerly.  A strange  new  light  was  shining  too 
late  in  his  eyes.  Truly  with  such  a girl  age  counted  for 
little,  and  what  were  years  as  measured  against  love  ? 

“Nell,”  he  faltered,  “I  was  only  joking.” 

“Good-bye,”  she  replied,  calmly,  as  she  closed  the  door,  and 
the  boy  plunged  down  the  steps  into  the  smrling,  blinding 


It  Pays  to  Advertise 


^layoi  Tanner  and  the  old  board  of  aldermen  were  caiidi* 
dates  for  reelection  for  the  fifth  consecutive  time,  and  election 
day  was  only  ten  days  off.  It  had  always  been  their  custom 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Pldiiivi-ew  Weekly  Enterprise  a week 
or  so  before  election  a half-page  advertisement  for  which 
Editor  Collins  always  received  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars.  Of  course  the  Enterprise  didn’t  receive  that  hand- 
some price  for  all  its  advertising,  but  “the  machine’"  could 
well  afford  to  be  charitably  disposed.  Wasn’t  the  Enter- 
prise the  most  influential  pap)er  in  the  county?  And  hadn’t 
it  always  supported  “the  machine  ?”  And  as  a result,  hadn’t 
“the  machine”  always  been  in  power  ? Well,  then. 

Editor  Collins  was  hot.  The  forms  should  have  gone  to 
press  long  ago,  and  Tanner  hadn’t  even  sent  in  copy  for 
the  ad. 
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**Mr.  TanKer  says  he  wont  have  an  ad  this  time,  ex- 
claimed the  devil  as  he  came  rushing  in. 

The  editor  was  too  surprised  to  answer.  He  grabbed  his 
coat  and  made  a dive  for  the  door.  Ten  minutes  later  he 
rushed  into  Tanner’s  office. 

“What’s  the  reason  you  don’t  Avant  an  ad  this  time, 
Tanner  ?” 

The  Mayor  leaned  back  in  his  big  office  chair,  thrust  his 
thumbs  into  the  arm  holes  of  his  vest  and  proceeded  to 
explain. 

“You  see,  Collins,  we’re  tired  of  paying  three  hundred 
dollars  for  your  support.  This  year  a hundred  doubtful 
votes  will  make  us  safe.  We  can  easily  rake  these  in  around 
the  cotton  mills  for  a couple  of  dollars  apiece  and  thus  save  a 
hundred  bucks.  See  ?” 

Collins  saw,  and  so  he  didn’t  insist.  The  Weekly  Enter- 
prise appeared  the  next  day  with  the  following  headlines . 

BIG  FRAUD  UNEARTHED! 

^layor  Tanner  and  His  Associates  in  Graft  Offering  Ten 
Dollars  Apiece  for  Votes. 

Editor  Collins  watched  the  last  of  the  papers  roll  off  the 
press,  and  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully. 

“Guess  Tanner  wont  buy  many  votes  at  two  dollars  now, 
lio  said. 

* ***■*■*■* 

It  cost  “the  machine”  a round  thousand  to  remain  in 
power. 

l^Iayor  Tanner  now  thinks  it  pays  to  advertise,  and  next 
.'■ear  he  intends  to  take  space  in  the  Enterprise  again. 

— Wile  E.  M.vrshall. 
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How  Tim  Got  a Job 


A.  B.  Ray. 


Tim  Logan  was  a “scab,”  that  is,  he  didn’t  belong  to  the 
union.  When  the  union  boss  demanded  that  he  join  the 
union  or  quit,  he  quit. 

“This  be  a free  country  and  I don’t  have  nobody  tollin’ 
me  I gotta  join  the  union,”  Tim  said  to  his  wife  in  explana- 
tion of  why  he  quit  work. 

Monday  morning,  bright  and  early,  Tim  started  out  to  get 
another  job;  for  his  wife  and  kiddies  must  be  fed  and  clothed. 
The  winds  were  getting  colder  and  colder  and  he  must  get 
good  warm  clothes  for  them. 

Tim  walked  with  a swagger,  his  broad  shoulders  thrown 
back  and  his  chest  expanded.  He  whistled  a bit  of  a tune, 
tw,  as  he  passed  rapidly  doAvn  the  street.  The  cold  nipped 
his  ears  and  made  him  feel  good.  He  was  confident  of  get- 
ting another  job  without  any  trouble  and  he  was  happy. 

Are  you  a union  man  ?”  was  the  first  question  asked  him 
by  the  contractor. 

“No,  sir,  I be  not,”  was  Tim’s  reply. 

“Wo  employ  none  but  union  men,”  said  the  contractor. 

So  Tim  went  out  with  a little  less  swagger  in  his  walk. 
Ilis  shoulders  drooped  a little  and  his  chest  was  not  expanded 
quite  so  much.  He  didn’t  whistle  as  he  went  to  the  next 
place. 

The  same  question  was  fired  at  him  by  the  next  contractor 
and  the  next  and  the  next. 

Tim  grew  sick  at  heart  and  all  his  boldness  was  gone ; for 
what  would  his  rosy-cheeked  wife  and  kiddies  do  if  he  didn’t 
get  a job. 

1 he  swagger  was  all  gone  as  he  went  back  to  his  little  home, 
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his  shoulders  sagged  as  if  heavy  weights  were  tied  to  his 
arms,  his  head  drooped  and  the  merry  whistle  was  no  more. 
He  had  been  cowed  in  a day. 

The  next  day- he  tried  for  work,  and  the  next,  but  the  same 
old  question  confronted  him  everywhere  and  he  went  back 
home  downcast  and  sad. 

“Faith,  an’  I’ll  not  join  the  union.  I’ll  starve  first,”  he  said 
to  his  wife,  but  then — a picture  of  his  little  kiddies  crying 
for  bread  flashed  across  his  mind  and  he  bent  his  head  and 
sighed. 

One  more  try,  he  determined  to  make  to  get  a job.  He 
was  turned  down  and  started  back  home  with  a heavy  heart. 
As  he  passed  by  the  tall  building  in  process  of  construction 
he  envied  the  men  who  were  singing  as  they  worked,  and  a 
fierce  hatred  rose  up  in  his  heart  against  them. 

Suddenly  there  was  a great  crash  and  the  cry  of  men  in 
terror  and  pain.  Tim  looked  and  the  sight  almost  froze  the 
hlood  in  his  veins.  A large  part  of  the  scaffolding  had  given 
Way  and  prcidpitated  the  workmen  to  the  ground,  many  feet 
helow.  Some  wore  killed  outright  while  others  lived,  though 
terribly  injuretl.  Jlut  what  Tim  noticed  particularly  was,  a 
man  caught  by  the  bent  timbers  and  suspended  many  feet 
from  the  ground.  A second  look  and  he  recognized  the  man 
as  the  boss  who  had  discharged  him.  For  an  instant  the 
joy  of  revenge  was  in  his  breast,  but  only  for  an  instant. 
His  love  for  his  fellow-man  quickly  asserted  itself  and  he  was 
calling  for  helji  to  the  excited  mob. 

The  timber,  upon  which  the  man  w’as  pinioned  by  a lieaiv 
heam,  was  attached  to  the  wall  but  seemed  ready  at  any  minute 
to  tear  loose.  The  Avritliings  of  the  suffering  man  made  the 
danger  more  imminent.  It  was  certain  the  timber  would 
Hot  bear  the  weight  of  another  man  at  the  point  where  the 
fellow  was  pinioned,  ten  feet  out.  Tim  took  in  the  situation 
at  a glance  and  saiv  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  save  the 
poor  fellow.  Without  a thought  of  his  own  safety,  but 
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thinking  only  of  the  suffering  fellow-creature  above,  whom  a 
moment  before  he  had  hated  with  his  whole  soul,  he  called  to 
several  of  the  ivorkmen  about  him. 

Unwind  that  rope  from  the  drum  and  bring  it  up  to  the 
top  of  the  building,  he  said,  the  old-time  commanding 
appearance  coming  back  to  him. 

Rapidly  they  obeyed  and  followed  him  up  the  ladders. 
"When  on  the  wall  above  the  struggling  man,  Tim  tied  the 
rope  around  his  body  and  was  lowered  out  over  space  doivn  to 
the  beam.  By  shoving  hard  against  the  wall  he  was  able  to 
swing  out  and,  after  many  failures  he  caught  a brace  near 
the  fellow  who  was  then  hanging  limp  and  unconscious.  By 
a great  effort  he  raised  the  timber  from  off  the  “boss,”  but 
how  was  he  to  get  the  unconscious  man  down  ? A second’s 
hesitation  and  he  was  untying  the  rope  from  round  his  own 
body  and  tying  it  around  the  body  of  the  “boss.”  Carefully 
extricating  him  from  the  broken  timbers  he  lowered  him 
down  to  safety,  unmindful  of  the  great  danger  he  himself 
was  in,  astride  the  rocking  beam.  When  the  liody  had  been 
released  from  the  rope  Tim  calmly  tied  it  around  himself 
and  was  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  magnificent 
display  of  nerve  was  wonderful. 

Themen  showered  praises  upon  him  for  his  brave  deed  as 
he  slowly  walked  away  to  his  home.  But  his  head  was  thrown 
back,  his  chest  was  expanded,  and  the  old-time  swagger  was 
in  his  walk.  He  whistled  a bit  of  tune,  too.  for  he  was  happy 
111  the  fact  that  he  had  saved  a life. 

As  he  kissed  his  wife  at  the  door  she  saw  at  once  that  some 
good  fortune  had  happened  to  him,  and  she  waited  for  him 
to  toll  her  what  it  was. 

ell,  ^Marj,  I saved  the  boss’  life  a little  while  ago  and 
1 reckon  I’ll  get  my  job  back  now,  union  or  no  union.” 

And  ho  did. 


Beverly. 
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An  epic  surge  and  grandeur  swells 
Upon  the  seas  of  changing  time, 

And  rythmic-sounding  tinkling  bells, 

The  New  Year’s  joys  and  praises  chime. 

From  out  the  woodlands  comes  a call 
Which  lures  and  wins  the  heart  away — 

Away  from  books  in  shelves  and  hall 
And  far  from  cells  where  hermits  stay. 

The  luring  wild ! O forest  fair ! 

For  thee  I long  with  all  my  heart. 

Thy  sunlit  pines  and  fragrant  air 

Are  links  that  bind  and  none  can  start. 

Let  years  their  varied  calls  proclaim. 

And  gray  my  hairs  and  pale  my  cheeks ! 

No  voice  can  lure  mo  back  again. 

Nor  might  compel  whene’er  she  speaks! 

I’ll  learn  her  ways  and  breathe  her  vows 
And  wield  the  staff  of  ancient  kings. 

]\Iy  laughter  free  shall  oft  arouse 
The  ghosts  of  hills  and  airy  things. 

No  serried  ranks  of  toiling  men 
Shall  trample  roughly  on  my  woes, 

No  prison  cell  or  wicked  den 

I’ll  see,  for  there  are  none  of  those. 

O hail  dear  voice ! I’ll  go  alone 
Should  none  desire  of  such  abode. 

For  there  I’ll  bo  as  much  Thine  oivn 
As  ’mong  the  world  of  men  I strode ! 

A.  D.  G. 


EDITORjALS 


The  Library  Student  has  long  claimed  as  its  preroga- 

Again  tive  the  right  to  criticize  the  library  of  this 
College.  The  exercise  of  this  right  has  not 
been  through  mere  force  of  habit,  but  has  always  arisen  from 
a desire  to  improve  conditions  admittedly  bad.  The  same 
holds  true  in  this  instance. 

Our  library  as  it  now  exists  does  not  and  can  not  play  the 
helpful  and  vital  part  in  the  college  life  that  it  should.  The 
astonishingly  small  number  of  students  who  are  borrowers 
from  it  and  the  general  lack  of  interest  that  is  shown  are 
certainly  signs  which  would  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
library  fails  to  measure  up  to  the  proper  standard.  Obvi- 
ously the  responsibility  for  whatever  inefficiency  there  is 
must  rest  largely  upon  the  management  and  upon  the  library 
itself.  In  spite  of  the  statement  of  the  catalogue  that  ‘‘in  its 
contents,  management,  and  usefulness,  the  librarv  will  coni- 
jiare  favorably  with  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  the 
South,  a professor  in  the  college  recently  said  that,  so  far  as 
his  department  is  concerned,  the  library  is  of  little  use. 

There  are  in  the  library  something  like  nineteen  thousand 
volumes.  This  number  includes  much  that  is  readable  and 
valuable,  and,  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  much  that  is 
quite  useless.  Our  criticism,  however,  is  of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  collection.  Full  sets  of  works  bv  standard 
authors  are  sadly  missing,  and  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
the  most  important  volume  of  some  valuable  reference  work 
can  not  be  found.  A painful  cautiousness  has  been  e.xercised 
in  making  additions  to  the  collection,  very  few  sets  having 
been  added  in  some  time.  In  spite  of  such  admirable  cau- 
tion, however,  it  is  strange  to  note  that  one  of  the  more 
recently  added  sets  was  of  such  a character  that  it  was  judged 
to  bo  unfit  for  the  students  to  read,  and  was  withdrawn  from 
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a circulation  that  was  becoming  quite  general!  We  know 
of  libraries  in  institutions  in  this  State  whose  annual  addi- 
tion of  readable  books  is  eonsiderably  more  than  a thousand. 
In  such  colleges  about  ninety  per  eent  of  the  students  are 
regular  borrowers  and  the  library  has  a vital  part  in  the  col- 
lege life.  While  we  can  scarce  hope  for  such  additions  we 
can  at  least  make  improvements  on  what  we  have. 

The  management  can  do  much  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  our  library.  In  the  first  place  it  is  incomprehensible  to 
Us  why  the  hours  should  be  so  limited.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a librarian  is  employed  to  give  all  his  tinns  to  the  work, 
the  library  is  actually  open  to  the  students  only  during  the 
regular  recitation  hours  and  on  Saturdays  for  less  than  three 
hours.  This  makes  it  practically  inaccessible  to  a large 
riuinber  of  students.  For  the  benefit  of  these  and  in  order 
to  encourage  a more  general  use  of  the  library  and  reading 
room,  we  believe  it  should  be  open  from  8 :30  in  the  morning 
until  9 :00  or  10 :00  at  night,  Saturdays  included.  This  is 
done  in  other  places  and  we  fail  to  see  wherein  it  would  be  so 
great  a tax  upon  our  librarian  if  it  were  done  here.  This 
extension  of  hours,  together  with  a stricter  surveillance  by  the 
librarian,  would  help  conditions  wonderfully. 

Without  seeking  to  enlarge  upon  the  faults  of  the  library 
they  are  sufficiently  familiar  both  to  students  and  faculty 
We  have  attempted  to  suggest  some  practical  improvements 
nf  our  present  system.  With  such  changes  in  effect  and 
with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  students  and  the  faculty 
We  believe  that  our  library  will  attain  to  that  high  position  in 
enr  college  life  which  it  should  hold  and  must  hold  if  its  part 
is  to  be  a vital  one. 


la  The  Spring  coming  of  spring  heralds  the  approach  of 

many  athletic  contests  and  makes  us  all  glad. 
We  kindle  Avith  enthusiasm  in  the  happy 
anticipation  of  such  stirring  events  as  basketball  games  and 
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track  meets.  And  those  of  us  who  do  not  already  feel  a 
touch  of  hasehall  in  our  blood  are  much  in  need  of  a tonic. 

Intercollepate  contests  are  productive  of  a most  wholesome 
atmosphere  in  a college.  The  benefits  of  such  games  are  not 
at  all  confined  to  the  actual  participants,  but  are  felt  by  every 
man  who  shares  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  event.  The  student 
who  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  athletic  spirit  or  whose  heart 
IS  not  stirred  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a baseball  or  basketball 
game  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  essential  elements  of  the  repre- 
sentative American  college  man.  He  who  fails  to  attend  the 
games  held  on  the  athletic  field  is  robbing  himself  of  his  col- 
lege birthright,  and  is  narrowing  his  own  vision. 

How  splendid  would  be  the  result  if  every  one  of  our  three 
hundred  and  seventy  men  were  to  catch  the  spirit  of  athletics 
and  attend  regularly  every  game  played  here  this  spring! 
Then  we  would  see  a body  of  students  who  are  keen  to  the 
situation  and  are  getting  the  most  out  of  college  life.  And, 
materially  speaking,  it  would  help  the  managers  wonderfully- 
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‘“I  congratulate  the  people  of  North  Carolina  that,  next  to 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  it  has  a population  more  devoted  to 
the  soil  and  its  cultivation  than  any  other  State  in  the 
United  States.  You  do  not  have  large  cities,  and  I do  not 
think  that  a defect  at  all  in  your  civilization.  The  fact  is 
that  the  tendency  toward  concentration  of  population  in  the 
cities  is  a tendency  that  ought  to  he  restrained. 

“Country  life  ought  to  be  made  more  comfortable  and 
attractive.  The  pursuit  of  agriculture,  the  profession  of 
farming  to-day,  may  well  attract  the  mental  and  manual 
activity  of  men  of  the  highest  education,  of  the  highest 
culture,  and  of  the  highest  ambition.” 

It  was  in  these  words  that  President  Taft,  in  the  course  of 
Ids  famous  “swing  around  the  circle,”  addressed  the  people 
at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  With  the  facility  of  all 
public  men  for  touching  upon  something  locally  of  vital 
interest,  he  picked  out  a subject  that  is  very  near  the  hearts 
cf  the  great  rural  population.  He  was  following  the  lead  of 
his  strenuous  predecessor  in  office,  who  focused  public  atten- 
tion upon  the  farm  problem  less  than  a year  ago,  when  he 
appointed  a commission  to  investigate  and  report  uiK>n  condi- 
tions of  country  life. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  Mr.  Taft,  in  again  awakening 
the  farm  life  problem,  has  “hit  the  nail  on  the  head.” 

How  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm — this  is  but  one  phase  of 
the  great  question  that  has  so  long  occupied  the  attention  of 
ji'cn  in  public  and  jmivate  life.  The  movement  to  the  city  of 
o.ys  born  and  bred  in  the  country  has  always  been  viewed 
^'ith  considerable  alarm.  Such  a movement  if  it  became 
general  would  result  in  two  groat  evils — overcrowding  in 
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city  slums,  and  lowering  the  standard  of  work  on  the  farms. 

What’s  to  done  ? If  young  people  are  discontented  at 
home,  and  think  more  opportunities  are  to  he  had  in  the 
cities;  if  they  find  farm  work  a drudgery  and  the  social  life 
of  the  country  irksome  and  monotonous,  is  there  not  some 
remedy  ? To  remove  the  cause  of  discontent  would  seem  to 
bo  the  best  solution.  It  may  be  recorded  here  that  so  suc- 
cessful have  been  efforts  to  make  life  on  the  farms  more 
profitable  and  attractive  that  danger  of  any  serious  exodus 
to  the  cities  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

The  farms  to-day  have  many  advantages  that  a generation 
ago  were  not  known.  Most  of  them  are  reached  by  the  rural 
mail,  the  good  roads  movement  has  spread  wonderfully,  news- 
papers and  farm  journals  have  extended  their  educative  influ- 
ence, and  the  rural  telephone  has  organized  the  great  body  of 

farmers  and  brought  them  to  a better  knowledge  of  each 
other. 

This  one  agency-the  telephon^has  done  more,  perhaps, 
than  anything  else  to  promote  the  business  and  home  welfare 
of  all  the  farmers.  Through  all  the  great  mediums  of  pub- 
licity the  truths  concerning  its  power  for  good  have  been  told 
to  the  country  population.  The  Western  Electric  Company, 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  telephones  in  the  world,  dis- 
tributed instructive  literature  on  the  farm  telephone  subject 
throughout  the  rural  districts.  Farmers  were  shown  how 
easily  rural  lines  are  constructed,  and  how  great  a return 
such  a line  gives  when  viewed  only  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
investment. 

For  not  only  does  a rural  telephone  pay;  there  are  tiroes  , 
when  its  presence  confers  a benefit  that  could  never  be  gauged 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  For  instance,  when  a phy- 
smian  or  a veterinary  is  wanted  in  a huriy,  the  telephone  is 
t o only  reliable  and  a quicker-than-lightning  messenger- 
I ho  telephone  really  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  farms. 
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President  Taft  is  merely  emphasizing  the  stand  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who  said : 

“If  there  is  one  lesson  taught  by  history,  it  is  that  the  per- 
manent greatness  of  any  State  must  depend  more  upMjn  its 
country  population  than  upon  anything  else.  No  growth  of 
cities,  no  growth  of  wealth  can  make  up  for  a loss  in  either 
the  number  or  character  of  the  farming  population.” 


The  year  just  closed  has  shown  a remark- 
able  emphasis  in  moral  education.  There 
have  been  many  books  issued  and  several 
congresses, — some  of  them  international — have  been 

hold.  The  nations  have  been  reversing  their  educational 


codes  and  seeking  to  give  a larger  place  to  moral  education. 
In  Germany,  the  elementary  reading  books  contain  ethical 
matter;  in  Japan  the  subject  is  being  studied  very  sincerely. 
Said  President  Thwing,  “no  subject  in  the  whole  course  of 
study,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  is  so  com- 
monly taught  or  is  so  constantly  honored  in  its  teaching  as 
^bo  science  of  right  living.”  Professor  Muirhead  gives  his 
impressions  of  the  First  International  iloral  Education  Con- 
S^ess.  He  says  the  countries  represented  were  able  to  show  a 
great  amount  of  solid  achievement,  that  the  delicate  subject  of 
ibe  relations  between  moral  and  religious  education  was 
treated  with  a dignity  and  a seriousness  that  could  but  help 
to  a bettor  understanding. 

All  admit  that  a school  is  but  a small  part  of  the  means 
lor  moral  education,  but  it  is  a part  that  should  not  be  neg- 
lected, for  it  is  an  indispensable  part.  Many  manuals  are 
'^mng  introduced  into  public  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  and  emphasizing  moral  obligation. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with 
tbe  knowledge  of  his  government ; he  must  create  an  attitude, 
^ feeling. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


CARL  RAGLAND,  Editor,  Associate. 

In  our  absence  from  college  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fall  term  Mr.  J . E.  Hoyle  took  our  place  as  Associate  Editor 
of  the  Student.  He  deserves  much  praise  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  handled  this  department.  We  are  much  indebted 
to  him  for  his  timely  aid  and  feel  sure  that  the  Student  and 
also  the  readers  of  the  Student  are  indebted  to  him. 

’04-08.  Lee  B.  Weathers  has  been  appointed  city  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  News,  a very  desirable  and  distinguished 
position.  While  in  college  he  was  associate  editor  of  The 
Student  for  the  year  1906-07,  and  was  also  business  man- 
ager of  The  Student  for  the  year  1907-08.  He  is  a bril- 
liant young  man  and  a fine  writer. 

’52-56.  Dr.  Henry  Hamilton  Harris  died  Monday,  De- 
cember 6,  1909,  at  his  home  near  Wake  Forest.  He  was  75 
years  of  age  and  spent  all  of  his  life  in  the  vicinity  he  was 
born.  Although  of  a wealthy  family  and  of  an  aristocratic 
lineage  ho  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  the  service  of 
others  in  the  capacity  of  a physician.  If  not  on  the  road  he 
was  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  faithfully  administering  to  their 
wants.  A few  years  ago  on  account  of  his  old  age  and  decliD' 
ing  health  ho  retired  from  active  ser^•ice.  He  was  loved  ami 
revered  by  all  who  knew  him. 

’97-01.  The  marriage  of  Dr.  John  Brewer  Powers,  of 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C.,  and  Miss  Hita  Fenders,  of  Valdosta, 
Ga.,  was  solemnized  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents  on  the 
evening  of  December  30,  1909.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Valdosta,  in  an  impressive  man- 
ner the  beautiful  ring  ceremony  being  used. 

Mr.  Bruce  Powers  of  Wake  Forest,  was  the  best  man,  Mrs- 
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C.  P.  Brooks,  the  matron  of  honor,  and  Miss  Leila  Fender, 
the  maid  of  honor.  Little  Miss  Frances  Fender  was  the 
flower  girl  and  the  garland  bearers  were  the  little  Misses 
Emma  Briggs,  Grace  Dunaway,  Caroline  Rose  and  Dinah 
Roberts.  The  musicians  were  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wilson,  Miss 
Britt,  Miss  Edna  Briggs  and  Miss  Hallie  Varnedoe. 

When  the  bride’s  cake  was  cut  the  ring  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Miss  Ilallie  Powers,  the  thimble  to  Mrs.  C.  P.  Brooks,  and 
the  dime  to  Mr.  Bruce  Powers.  The  bride  presented  to  her 
fittcndants  gold  pins  with  pearls,  and  the  musicians  pins  with 
topaz. 

They  received  many  handsome  presents,  among  them  a 
ohest  of  silver  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Fender,  a mahog- 
any library  set  from  the  groom’s  parents  and  many  more  of 
cut  glass  and  silver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powers  left  on  the  eleven  o’clock  train  for 
Atlanta,  where  they  spent  a short  time  and  from  here  they 
Went  on  to  Wake  Forest,  their  future  home. 

Mrs.  Powers  is  very  popular  in  Valdosta  and  has  friends 
not  only  there  but  all  over  the  State  of  Georgia.  Dr.  Powers 

a man  of  high  standing,  both  socially  and  in  the  business 
World.  At  present  ho  occupies  the  chair  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology  at  Wake  Forest  College  and  is  dean  of  the  medi- 
cal department. 

Among  the  out-of-town  visitors  present  at  the  marriage 
J^ero  ]\rrs.  TT.  M.  Wilson,  of  White  Springs ; Miss  Ilallie 
JHvers  and  Mr.  Bruce  Powers,  of  Wake  Forest;  ^[iss  Mabel 
f cwell,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Aliss  Petrona  Powell,  of 
Betorsbnrg,  Va. 

The  Studunt  extends  a congratulatory  hand  to  the  young 
'ouplo  and  best  wishes  for  a long  and  happy  life, 
j ®3-87.  Dr.  J.  W.  Lynch,  of  Durham,  X.  C.,  the  late 
peeved  and  revered  pastor  of  the  M’^ako  Forest  Baptist 
irch,  who  however  needs  no  introduction  to  the  Alumni 
0 
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of  Wake  Forest  College  nor  to  the  people  of  the  State,  deliv- 
ered a masterful  speech  before  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
State  Convention  at  its  last  session  at  Wadesboro  on  Decem- 
ber. Ilis  subject  was  “The  Orphanage,”  and  he  handled  it 
with  a master  hand. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Directors  on  January  13,  1910,  Kobert 
H.  Royall  was  elected  assistant  cashier  of  the  Atlantic 
National  Bank  of  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

’84-89.  William  C.  Dowd,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  at  its  last 
session.  lie  presided  over  it  with  great  dignity  and  ability. 
He  is  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  State  and  is  a man 
of  great  executive  ability. 

’05-09.  Rev.  T.  Y.  Seymour,  of  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.,  and 
Miss  Loula  Baker,  of  Parkton,  N.  C.,  were  united  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  wedlock  at  8 :30  o’clock  Wednesday  evening, 
December  29th.  The  marriage  took  place  in  Parkton  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  the  ceremony  being  performed  bv  Rev. 
E.  J.  Harrell,  pastor  of  Lumber  Bridge  Baptist  Church. 
Miss  Alma  Baker  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Rev.  E.  D.  Poe, 
of  \\  ake  Forest,  was  the  best  man.  After  the  ceremony  the 
happy  couple  left  on  the  10:30  train  for  a bridal  tour  to 
Washington  and  Richmond.  After  the  5th  of  January  they 
will  bo  at  home  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  where  Mr.  Seynionr 
is  the  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church. 

Both  of  these  young  people  have  many  friends  throughout 
the  State  who  wish  them  a long  and  happy  married  life, 
bride  is  a charming  and  attractive  young  lady  and  of  a win- 
iiing  personality.  Mr.  Seymour  is  a gifted  young  preacher, 
having  served  the  churches  of  Forestville  and  Glen  Royal  the 
past  year. 

’78-82.  The  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  has 
secured  the  services  of  Rev.  O.  L.  Stringfield,  of  Maiden. 
N.  C.,  to  conduct  the  canvass  for  the  Seminary  endowment  in 
North  Carolina.  The  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  will  find 
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iu  him,  as  they  already  kuow,  a fellow  helper  who  will 
advance  every  interest  of  the  churches  as  well  as  that  which 
he  specially  represents  in  connection  with  the  Seminary  and 
its  work. 

’91-95,  Rev.  T.  B.  Hill,  who  has  been  in  North  Carolina 
for  some  months  past,  canvassing  for  Seminary  endowment, 
will  probably  continue  his  work  in  Virginia  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  He  has  raised  about  half  of  the  apportionment  of 
$50,000  for  North  Carolina. 

Edwin  M.  Poteat,  D.D.,  President  of  Furman  University, 
of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  will  deliver  an  address  at  the  approach- 
ing Laymen’s  Convention  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


ROGER  P.  McCUTCHEON.  Associate  Editor 


The  Furman  December  number  of  Tht  Furman  Echo 

Echo  is  admirable  as  far  as  make-up  and  appear- 
ances go.  The  content  is  not  quite  so  pleas- 
ing. A sickening  sameness  characterizes  the  stories,  which 
without  exception  deal  with  some  phase  of  love.  “The 
Awakening”  and  “The  Spanish  Shepherdess”  are  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  stories,  and  both  of  these  exhibit  hasty,  some- 
times crude  workmanship.  In  the  latter  story  we  first  see 
the  heroine.  Nirvana,  (a  name,  by  the  way,  singularly  fitted 
for  a Spanish  girl!),  occujiiecl  in  charming  snakes  on  the 
hillside.  Her  last  appearance  is  in  the  circus  as  a lion- 
tamer.  In  between  times  she  tends  sheep,  truly  a most  ver- 
satile woman.  “The  Way  of  the  Cumberland”  would  be 
interesting  if  the  plot  were  not  so  familiar.  “The  ilotive  of 
Attainment”  is  apjiareiitly  a speech,  to  judge  by  its  oratorical 
tang,  and  has  slight  value.  “The  English  Language  in 
Anieiica  is  the  best  article  in  the  Echo,  a scholarly  concep- 
tion, ably  written,  and  praiseworthy.  We  question  the  place 
of  “A  World  Without  a Christ”  in  a college  magazine. 
“Nemesis”  takes  up  more  space  than  it  deserves.  The  rest  of 
the  verse  is  good.  The  editors  arc  doing  excellent  work. 


The  Magazine  noticeable  lack  of  balance  is  observed  in  the 
December  Magazine  (University  of  Texas). 
The  editorial  department  is,  wo  feel,  undevel- 
ojied,  as  it  covers  only  four  pages  as  opposed  to  the  fifty-odd 
pages  of  the  literary  dejiartment.  The  arrangement  of  the 
material  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  lx?.  “The  Hark  of 
n.yron  s Uune  Foot”  is  a strong  article,  written  syinpatheti- 
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cally,  perhaps  too  sympathetically,  and  shows  some  amount 
of  investigation.  Truly  delightful  is  “An  Apology  for 
Grinds,”  and  withal  sensible  and  pertinent.  The  style  is 
happy,  and  free  from  affectation.  Levinsky  is  a vivid  sketch 
of  an  interesting  character.  The  style  of  “Auf  Weidersehen” 
is  far  better  than  the  plot,  and  the  whole  story  turns  out  to 
i>o  little  more  than  sentimental  slop.  “A  ^lidnight  ]Mes- 
sage”  has  a strong  plot,  and  if  handled  better  would  be  a tip- 
top story.  The  rest  of  the  fiction  is  “flat,  stale,  and  unprofit- 
*ihle,”  with  a strong  inclination  toward  the  sentimental.  On 
the  whole,  the  poetry  surpasses  the  fiction.  “Fatima”  and 
hovo’s  Rose”  are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  number. 


Trinity  Archive  ihc  foremost  college  magazines  is  the 

Trinity  Archive,  and  the  Christmas  issue  in 
every  way  upholds  its  standard.  The  mate- 
‘■lal  is  well  arranged,  and  evidences  careful  selection.  “On 
Christmas  Eve”  is  a story  of  unusual  worth,  an  adaptation 
fi’om  the  German,  hut  we  feel  that  it  has  lost  nothing  in  the 
translating.  “Hilligenlei”  is  a most  interesting  review  of 
book  hut  too  little  known.  This  kind  of  work,  the  bring- 
of  the  obscure  into  light,  has  true  merit,  and  we  onh' 
'^ish  that  more  of  the  college  magazines  would  make  real  con- 
tributions to  knowledge.  By  the  “Light  of  the  Christmas 
I'iro”  is  H (liivleet  story  of  only  ordinary  merit  Just  why 
^’gbt”  should  ho  doforiiKHl  into  “nitei”  to  indicate  negro 
'li«loct,  is  truly  inexplicable.  A bright  tale  of  travel,  re- 
t^rcshingly  free  from  “gtiide  Iwok  English,”  is  “First  Impres- 
sions of  Germany.”  “Mahle”  is  of  doubtful  value,  but  none 
® iess  amusing  as  a story.  There  is  a scarcity  of  verse,  but 
*0  two  selections  are  good.  The  editorial  departments  are 
«nd  well  written.  “Literary  notes”  wo  liked  particu- 
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The  Emery  and  December  comes  to  our  table  clad 

Henry  Era  in  a most  attractive  holiday  garb.  The 
arrangement  and  balance  of  material  is  satis- 
factory. “A  Lover  from  Ennui”  turns  out  to  be  merely  a 
string  of  incidents;  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  entitle  the 
story  with  its  very  suggestive  signature,  “A  Swindle.”  The 
absence  of  plot  is  hardly  balanced  by  the  dubious  strength  of 
workmanship.  “A  Promise  Fulfilled”  is  the  familiar  story 
of  a fond  affection  waning  during  the  separation  of  college 
days,  only  to  be  renewed  in  later  years,  we  trust,  happily. 
This  standard  dish  is  served  up  with  the  usual  sauce  of  imma- 
ture sentiment.  ‘‘Madge,”  having  bulldozed  her  guardian, 
and  led  her  lover  around  by  the  nose,  descends  to  a most 
weak  and  uncharacteristic  method  of  indirect  proposal,  but  it 
proves  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  the  immediate  results  were 
concerned.  A couple  of  debate  speeches  on  coeducation 
would  bo  endurable,  and  considerably  curtailed,  by  the  omis- 
sion of  several  deadly  flights  of  soKialled  eloquence.  Tho 
article  on  “Mongi’elization”  is  pertinent,  although  tho  perils 
pictured  are,  we  feel,  overdrawn.  The  editors  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  creditable  work,  but  they  need  to  prac- 
tice the  doctrine  of  selection  in  choosing  the  material  for  the 
magazine. 


The  December  Mercerian  would  bo  more 
The  Mercerian  attractive  if  a brighter  cover-design  were  used- 
Very  few  exchanges  now  print  the  table  of 
contents  on  the  cuver,  and  in  this  respect  the  Mercerian  has  ^ 
room  for  improvement.  “Tennyson  To-day”  is  a fairly  good 
article,  but  displays  a lack  of  originality.  “Present-day 
Eloquence”  is  an  exceptional  article,  readable  and  sensible. 
Iho  analysis  is  clear,  and  tho  conclusions  commendable. 

Frencby”  is  a clever  bit  of  characterization,  but  the  dialect 
appears  a trifle  forced.  The  author  of  “The  Prince  and  the 
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Beggar  Maid”  strongly  inclines  to  “purple  patches”  of 
description,  which  serve  to  conceal  in  a slight  degree  the  old 
and  ordinary  plot.  In  “Bill’s  Last  Request”  the  writer  had 
a chance  to  tell  a good  story,  but  failed  to  rise  to  his  possi- 
bilities. “Callie’s  Christmas”  contains  a word  unrecognized 
as  yet  by  the  Century  Dictionary,  “kinnery.”  Moreover  the 
tragic  knot,  to  dignify  the  complication  by  that  name,  is  cut, 
and  not  untied,  he  editorials  are  good.  “Books  and 
Authors”  is  a valuable  department,  and  capably  conducted. 
Perhaps  too  much  space  is  given  to  the  athletic  department. 
As  it  stands  less  than  half  of  the  entire  space  is  taken  up  by 
tlio  literary  department. 


The  Randolph-  In  appearance,  mechanical  make-up,  and 
Macon  Monthly  proper  balancing  of  material  we  commend 
highly  the  Christmas  issue  of  the  Randolph- 
Macon  Monthly.  Tho  magazine  is  particularly  to  be  con- 
Rfatulated  on  the  verse,  which  is  good  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  “Who  Is  Happiest”  is  the  best  of  the  poems,  pleas- 
'ug  in  conception  and  appropriate  in  diction.  “The  Three 
Wise  Men”  pales  at  a second  reading.  The  author  has 
seemingly  tried  to  refine  pure  gold,  a worthy  attempt,  per- 
^ups,  and  interesting,  but  futile.  “The  Treble  Couple”  has 
un  incomprehensible  title,  and  a style  which,  in  parts,  smacks 
strongly  of  affectation.  We  judge  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
land  of  eternal  summer,  where  we  find  pinks,  geraniums,  and 
hollyhocks  all  blooming  in  “the  springtime  twilight.”  There 
‘^'■e  some  fine  thoughts  in  “The  Home,”  but  we  have  to  dive 
under  the  foam  of  flamboyant  oratory  to  get  them.  A cer- 
ium Christmas  story  was  fine  when  we  first  read  it  some  years 
®8u,  in  a popular  magazine  devoted  largely  to  women.  The 
♦change  of  the  hero’s  name  from  Gerald  to  Donald  is  the  only 
’’uw  feature  wo  noticed,  and  wo  must  say  that  the  innovation 
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is  not  remarkably  acceptable.  “Dactyology”  is  clever,  origi- 
nal, and  captivating,  as  is  “Billy  Brint  Bankrupt.”  We 

cannot  help  recommending  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  editors. 


Love’s  Rose 

1 am  not  one  to  crush  the  breath 
Of  first  shy  fragrance  from  a flower — 

Kinder,  to  watch  it  dream  its  little  hour. 

And  catch  the  sweeter  perfume  of  its  death. 

But  oh,  but  oh,  that  time  within  the  garden  close, 

While  the  mystic  moments  of  the  twilight  held 
My  soul  by  some  wild  tenderness  compelled 
r kissed  the  lips  and  drained  the  fragrance  of  the  virgin  rose ' 

And  oh,  that  night  without  the  convent  wall. 

While  I drained  the  sweetness  of  a love  forbid 
In  one  long  rapturous  kiss,  that  hid 
The  death  of  love,  and  life,  and  all. 

— R.  B.  S.,  in  The  Magazine. 


Rest 


They  tell  me,  in  this  human  life. 

Who  live  the  darker,  dimmer  side, 

And  struggle  with  the  bleak  wild  tide. 

That  rest  is  sweetest  after  strife. 

They  tell  me,  in  the  longest  night 
Who  greatly  toil  with  anguish’d  soul, 

And  reach  at  last  the  long’d  for  goal, 

1 hat  dawn  is  sweetest  to  their  sight. 

— Carson  Farmer  in  the  Mercerian. 
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Who  is  Happiest 


Who  is  happiest  ? He  who  masters  men, 

And  intellect,  and  elegance,  refinement,  then 

The  plaudits  of  the  whole  world’s  smiling  throng; 
And  finds  God’s  secrets  in  his  studied  hours  aside. 

In  classic  hymn  and  poet’s  song. 

And  hooks  of  men  who  seek  to  guide? 

Who  is  happiest  ? He  who  labors  on 
In  factory  amongst  his  fellow-men  of  brawn ; 

And  whistles  soft  his  fav’rite  tune  or  sings. 

And  lives  full  simply  day  by  day,  with  faith  above. 
And  peace  and  charm  of  quiet  things. 

And  sweet,  unselfish,  homelike  love  ? 

Who  is  happiest  ? lie,  with  angler’s  hook. 

Who  throws  his  line  into  the  sunny,  babbling  brook; 

Or  leans  perchance  upon  some  friendly  hill ; 

Or  rides  his  horse  beneath  the  spacious,  windy  skies. 

And  muses  in  the  warmth  and  chill — 

A sim])le  wand’rer  ’neath  God’s  eyes  ? 

Who  is  happiest  ? 

He  of  cultured  mind  and  heart; 

Or  he  who  toils  with  kindly  thought ; 

Or  ho  who  culls  all  nature’s  art  ? 

Ood  wist ! 

tor  each  is  fully  blest; 

And  not 

A one  cares  for  the  other’s  lot. 

— ■/?.  T.  Tatem  in  the  Randolph-Macon  Monthly. 


CLIPPINGS 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

••Here,”  shouted  the  railway  official,  “what  do  you  mean  by  throwing 
those  trunks  about  like  that?”  ^ ” 

The  porter  gasped  in  astonishment  and  several  travelers  pinched 
themselves  to  make  sure  that  it  was  real. 

Then  the  official  spoke  again:  “Don’t  you  see  that  you  are  making 
big  dents  in  this  concrete  platform?” — Tit-Bits. 


To  shave  your  face  and  brush  your  hair. 
And  then  your  Sunday  clothes  to  wear ; 

That’s  preparation. 

And  then  upon  a car  to  ride, 

A mile  or  two  to  walk  beside; 

That’s  transportation. 

And  then  before  the  door  to  smile. 

And  think  you’ll  stay  a good  long  while; 

That’s  expectation. 

And  then  to  find  her  not  at  home; 

That’s  thunderation. 


“Papa”  wrote  the  sweet  girl.  “I  have  become  infatuated  with  cali*- 
themes.” 

“Well,  daughter,”  wrote  the  old  man,  “if  your  heart  is  sot  on  him 
you  may  have  the  darn  fool.” 


J* 

ONE  OF  MANY. 

Bessie:  “Oh,  Mabel!  I am  in  an  awful  dilemma!  I’ve  quarreled 
with  Harry  and  he  wants  me  to  send  his  ring  back.” 

Mabel:  “That’s  too  bad.” 

Bessie:  “But  that  isn’t  the  point.  I’ve  forgotten  which  is  his  ring." 

A FEW. 

The  Housekeeper.— Stranger:  “Rastus,  do  the  people  who  live  across 
the  road  from  you  keep  chickens?”  ’• 

Rastus:  “Dey  keeps  some  of  ’em,  sah.” 

GREAT  ADVANTAGE. 

Jack . Those  young  widows  have  an  advantage  over  you  single  gi*'^*’ 
because  they  know  all  about  men.” 

Madge:  "Yes,  and  because  the  only  men  who  know  all  about  them 
are  dead.” 
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NOT  THE  SAMR 

“What  do  you  call  your  mule,  uncle?” 

“You  means  whut’s  his  name,  boss;  or  whut  Ah  calls  him? 

AFTEK  THE  STORM. 

Wife:  “In  a battle  of  tongues  a woman  can  hold  her  own.” 

Husband:  “M’yes,  p’raps  she  can;  but  she  never  does.’ 

THE  DECADENT  DRAMA. 

1 hate  to  see  a problem  play 
In  which  the  leading  lady 
Feels  often  called  upon  to  say 
Her  former  life  was  shady. 

But  to  the  modern  problem  play 
The  old  is  not  a marker; 

For  now  wc  hear  the  lady  say 
Her  future  will  be  darker. 

AN  INDOOR  PICNIC. 

“Why  won’t  you  go  to  the  picnic?” 

“Aw,  I’m  too  tired.  Let’s  soak  a few  sandwiches  in  lemonade  and 
eat  ’em  on  the  kltehen  floor.” 

S 

CAUGHT. 

“Pshaw!”  exclaimed  Miss  Yerner,  impatiently;  “I’m  sure  we’ll  miss 
the  first  act.  We’ve  waited  a good  many  minutes  for  that  mother  of 
mine.” 

“Hours,  I should  say,”  Mr.  Sloman  retorted,  rather  crossly. 

“Ours?  Oh,  George!”  she  cried,  and  laid  her  blushing  cheek  upon 
tiis  shirt  front. 

,«* 

‘Why  don’t  you  marry  Matilda?  She  loves  you,  and  would  make  you 
happy.  What’s  the  trouble  with  her?” 

“Her  past.” 

“Her  past?  And  what  fault  do  you  find  with  her  past?" 

“The  length  of  it.” 

v!* 

OUR  NATIONAL  COIXIRS. 

Knglish  Girl:  “You  American  girls  have  not  such  healthy  complex- 
■ons  as  wc  have.  I can  not  understand  why  our  noblemen  take  a fancy 
to  your  white  faces.” 

American  Girl:  “It  isn’t  our  white  faces  that  attract  them,  my  dear; 
't’s  our  greenbacks.”— The  Wasp. 
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AND  THEN 


The  slowly  descending  sun  was  shedding  its  last  rays  upon  the 

Sr  h. r'"'  "7  7 

wnch,  he  on  the  ground  at  her  feet. 

inrhis°dark'town 


“Speak  to  me.  darling,”  she  said;  “won’t  you  speak?” 

He  gazed  steadily  into  the  liquid  depths  of  her  azure  eye.H. 
Speak,  darling,”  she  pleaded  again. 

“Bow  wow!”  he  said  soulfully. 


SURE  SIGN  OF  WINTER. 

The  lamps  are  lighted  early. 

The  air  is  raw  and  chill. 

The  trees  are  almost  leafless. 

The  wind  blows  with  a will. 

But  the  sign  which  tells  me  surely 
Tlie  year  is  growing  old. 

Is  that  my  daily  morning  bath 
Is  getting  beastly  cold! 

v>t 

HARD  TO  SUIT  THEM. 

“I  am  in  hard  luck.” 

“How  so?” 


"Told  Milly  she  was  the  first  girl  I ever  loved,  and  she  said  she  had 
no  time  to  waste  training  a molly  coddle  ” 

"Well?” 

“Then  I told  Amy  that  I thought  I had  loved  many  before  I met  the 
real  thing  in  her,  and  she  asked  me  if  my  proposal  to  her  was  the 
result  of  a cultured  taste  or  only  a folorn  hope.”-Ba/f, more  American- 


A MISS-UNDERSTANDING. 

She  (Saturday  night) : “Do  you  like  to  dance?” 

He  (wearily)  : “Yes,  but  not  on  my  week-ends." 

«he  (sympathetically) : “Try  ankle  supporters.”— Horrorrf  Lampoon. 


Beneath  the  moon 
Ho  told  his  love. 

The  color  left  her  cheeks; 
But  on  the  shoulder 
Of  his  coat 

It  showed  up  for  a week. 

,<1 

Stella.  Have  you  saved  your  gas  receipts?" 
Bella:  Yes;  I have  an  engagement  ring." 
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JUST  WHAT  HE  NEEDED. 

"Reginald,  dear,  you  puckered  up  your  lips  just  then  as  if  you  were 
going  to  kiss  me,”  said  the  l)eautiful  creature  languorously,  as  she  lay 
stretched  on  the  bench  surveying  the  frolics  of  Neptune. 

“I  intended  to,”  replied  Reginald,  hesitatingly,  “but  I seem  to  have 
got  some  sand  in  my  mouth.” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  swallow  it,”  exclaimed  the  young  lady.  “You 
need  it  badly  in  your  system.” — Young's  Magazine. 

A cautious  look  around  he  stole. 

His  bags  of  chink  he  chunk; 

And  many  a wicked  smile  he  smole. 

And  many  a wink  he  wunk. 

— The  Palmetto. 

TONE  AND  LUMBER. 

Husband:  “My  dear,  there’s  no  use  talking.  With  coal  at  its  pres- 
ent prices,  we’ll  have  to  burn  wood  this  winter.  I’m  thinking  of  break- 
ing up  that  old  piano  of  ours.” 

Wife:  “There  isn’t  enough  wood  in  that  to  last  a week.” 

Husband : “You  are  mistaken.  There  arc  chords  and  chords  in  it.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 

J* 

'riiero  is  a man  who  never  drinks. 

Nor  smokes,  nor  chews,  nor  swears; 

Who  never  gambles,  never  flirts — 

He’s  paralysed! 


There  is  a man  who  never  does 
A thing  that  is  not  right; 

His  wife  can  tell  just  where  he  is 
At  morning,  noon  and  night — 

He’s  dead! 


A CYNICAL  TEST. 

Diogenes  was  hunting  for  an  honest  man. 

I shall  test  those  who  announce  they  take  a cold  plunge  everj'  mom- 
*’*!?  in  winter,”  he  cried. 

Herewith  he  took  along  a tub. 

V** 

There's  a girl  from  the  “Land  of  the  Sky," 

Who  said  to  her  lover.  Oh ! fic ; 

You  may  kiss  me,  of  course. 

But  you’ll  have  to  use  force. 

And,  goodness,  you’re  stronger  than  1. 
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A MODERN  IDYL. 

» ^ marries  a chauffeur-a  down-to-the-minute 

“As  to  how?” 

"They  met  in  jail.” 

THERE  IT  GOES  AGAIN. 

You  can  drive  a horse  to  water. 

But  you  can’t  make  him  drink. 

\ou  can  ride  a Latin  pony. 

But  you  can’t  make  him  think. 

Jt 

ENTER:  BUCKWHEAT  CAKES. 

No  more  for  us  the  morning  mush. 

The  sawdust  or  baled  hay; 

No  more  the  bacon  and  the  egg 
Of  some  long-bygone  day. 

No  more  the  patent  flake  or  shred 
To  be  our  morning  fate; 

The  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin  now. 

The  buckwheat  on  the  plate. 

Each  season  brings  its  crowning  Joy, 

Spring,  summer,  winter,  fall ; 

But  winter,  with  its  morning  dish. 

Just  beats  ’em,  one  and  all. 

Back  to  the  pines  with  toast  and  hash. 

They’re  lame  and  out  of  date; 

The  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin  now. 

The  buckwheat’s  on  the  plate. 

Jt 

A LITTLE  STUNT. 

“What  happened  in  your  flat  last  night?  Have  a prize  fight?” 
“Certainly  not.”  ° 

“But  I heard  subdued  yells.  What  was  pulled  off?” 

“A  porous  plaster,  if  you  must  know.” 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


ARTHUR  D.  GORE,  Editor 


“Miss  Annie’s”  invitations! 

Then  great  anticipations — 

For  fear  she’ll  come. 

Have  a pleasant  Christmas? 

Not  long  imtil  Anniversary — comes  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary I 

Eugene  A.  Turner  made  a lecture  at  the  first  meeting  of 
“e  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Who  is  Halley’s  Comet?”  somebody  asked.  “Why, 
on  t you  know  ? a French  novelist !” 

Carrick  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  Athletic 

ssociation.  Wo  extend  to  him  our  pledge  of  hearty  coope- 
^^ition. 

Mr.  Osear  W.  Henderson,  class  of  ’09,  was  on  the  Hill 
the  opening  of  school.  He  began  his  studies  at  Crozer 
oological  Seminary  last  September. 

■—The  rap  of  the  hammer  and  clank  of  the  trowel  unite  in 
^^ily  strain;  Messrs.  Robert  Powers’s  and  William  Dick- 
son s residences  are  nearly  completed. 

Iho  Law  class  has  elected  its  officers,  as  follows:  R.  E. 
osey^  -Associate  Judge;  Abraham  Suskin,  Solicitor;  .T.  E. 
lolaw,  Clerk ; C.  H.  Staten,  Sheriff. 

~Those  who  will  participate  in  the  preliminary  for  the 
^avidson  Debate  which  will  bo  held  at  Greensboro  next 
ja^er,  are  as  follows:  Messrs.  II.  B.  Jones,  Dee  Carrick, 
' • Eller,  W.  E.  West,  A.  R.  Williams,  H.  Wallin,  C.  T. 
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Murchison,  C.  C.  Wheeler,  J.  L.  Jenkins,  and  E.  I.  Olive. 
The  query  is.  Resolved,  That  the  legislativ’e  initiativ’e  and 
referendum  should  bo  introduced  in  our  State  government.’’ 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  the  members  of  the  Junior 
Order  held  a banquet  in  their  Council  Chamber  over  Powers 
Drug  Store.  The  attendance  was  large  and  several  of  the 
ladies  of  the  towm  were  present.  Professor  Timberlake  acted 
as  toastmaster,  and  Doctors  Sikes  and  Brewer,  and  Professors 
Gulley  and  Jones  gave  toasts.  The  occasion  was  an  exceed- 
ingly delightful  one. 

--The  Anniversary  debaters  are:  Messrs.  Elbert  X.  John- 
son and  Julius  C.  Smith  of  the  aftirniative,  and  of  the  nega- 
tive JMessrs.  II.  B.  Jones  and  S.  C.  Hilliard.  The  question 
to  be  debated  is,  “Resolved,  That  Congress  should  enact  an 
Income  Tax  Law.”  The  presiding  officer  and  secretary  are 
respectively  Messrs.  George  II.  Johnson  and  Dec  Carrick. 
The  orators  are  Messrs.  John  J.  Best  and  Ross  Hill. 

Ihe  ilasons  of  the  State  held  their  annual  meeting  in 
the  :Masonic  Temple  in  Raleigh  on  the  night  of  January  llth. 
After  tho  Grand  ilaster,  S.  ^I.  Gattis’s  sjieech  to  the  Order. 
Prof.  John  B.  Carlyle,  of  Wake  Forest,  delivered  an  oration, 
a few  extracts  of  which  I take  the  liberty  and  pleasure  nf 
quoting  here.  Ilis  subject  was  “Light  and  I.ove— Funda- 
mental Principles  of  Masonry.”  “Light  is  the  foe  of  dis- 
ea.se,  death,  vice,  and  crime;  the  friend  of  health,  virtue  and 
morality.  * * * 'pjjp  difference  between  savagery  and 

civilization  is  simply  a difference  in  degree  of  intellectual 
light.  So  in  morals.  As  the  eyes  of  men  are  open  to  discern 
tho  l)cauty  of  light — intellectual,  the  hearts  of  n>en  arc 
(|uickened  to  do  tho  right — ethical. 

“But  light  without  love  is  a consuming  tire — light  Iinkc<l 
with  love  is  an  irresistible  force.  * * * Toasts  were 

responded  to  by  Dr.  Sikes.  Dr.  Brewer.  Prof.  Gulley  and 
Prof.  Jones. 
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— Tho  several  athletic  teams  are  working  hard  to  get  into 
good  shape;  the  basket-ball  team  is  most  promising,  and  will 
be  the  fastest  ever  turned  out  by  Wake  Forest;  the  track 
team  is  taking  advantage  of  the  balmy  days,  and  a large  num- 
ber of  men  are  out  in  running  clothes  every  afternoon;  base- 
ball practice  has  not  regularly  begxm  yet,  but  the  men  are 
beginning  to  warm  up  a little  in  the  afternoons. 

—Some  dreamy-eyed,  dormitory  poet  has  broken  loose  and 
perpetrated  the  following: 

THE  SCRUB-FACULTY. 

tVhen  the  winter  wind  liowls  ’round  the  desolate  eaTcs, 

And  the  frozen  ground  rings  to  the  late  passer’s  feet, 

And  the  hollows  are  filled  with  the  huddlcd-up  leaves 
That  are  swept  by  the  gale  from  the  wind-scoured  street; 


When  the  fire  flickers  fitfully  up  through  the  gloom, 

And  tho  wind  grumbles  pettishly  up  in  the  fine. 

And  the  lamp’s  shaded  light  spreads  abroad  through  the  room 
To  eomhat  with  its  warmth  the  moon’s  shivery  blue; 

i draw  my  chair  close  to  the  fire’s  grateful  heat. 

And  tamp  my  pipe  down  with  the  seductive  weed. 

And  my  soul  leaves  my  body  lying  back  in  my  seat 
And  follows  my  fancies  wherever  they  lead. 


nd  they  always  go  back  to  the  same  well-loved  spot. 

And  three  well-known  faces  they  evermore  bring; 

*'d  they  sing  a queer  song  whose  music  is  not 

Of  the  Earth  hut  of  Dreamland — that  song  that  they  sing: 


. here  g to  you,  Henry  and  Hubert  and  Pete, 
one  of  the  bitter  and  all  of  the  sweet; 

**  **'‘PPy  through  life  is  nothing  but  meet 

For  tho  scrubs  of  the  Faculty, 
ay  your  lives  be  as  long  as  your  faces  are  black, 
or  the  good  things  of  earth  may  you  never  lack, 
remain  till  I quit  coming  back. 

The  backbone  of  W.  F.  C. 
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For  the  Faculty  strives  to  assist  us  to  arm 
For  the  battle  of  life;  but  you  keep  us  warm. 

And  if  either  must  fail,  I would  view  with  alarm 
Your  failure  much  quicker  than  their’s. 

For  the  Profs,  may  depart,  but  the  College  sUys  here. 

But  were  you  to  strike,  it  would  vanish,  I fear. 

For  to  a cold  man  homesickness  is  near. 

As  he  rages  and  cusses  and  swears. 

Prometheus  never  more  welcome  could  be 
Than  Hubert’s  black  coal-hod  is  always  to  me. 

And  Henry’s  hot  water  and  Pete’s  broom  to  see 
That  the  room  is  kept  tidy  and  neat. 

So  here’s  to  your  healths,  you  faithful  men,  all; 

May  your  good  luck  be  great  and  your  bad  luck  be  small— 

May  you  always  respond  to  the  cold  student’s  call. 

You  Henry  and  Hubert  and  Pete.” 

And  in  spirit  I bow  to  the  lords  of  the  hearth. 

Whose  worship  has  aye  been  the  worship  for  me. 

For  if  ever  the  Lares  came  down  upon  earth. 

They  took  tangible  form  in  the  shapes  of  these  three. 

— A protracted  meeting  was  held  here  by  Rev.  W.  M- 
Vines,  of  Asheville,  during  tho  last  week  in  January.  His 
persuasive  eloquence  and  clear,  logical  argument  and  accept' 
able  conclusions  wrought  well  their  intended  purpose,  and  the 
meeting  closed  the  night  of  the  30th  with  a great  success 
achieved. 

On  the  28th  morning  of  January,  Maj.  John  il.  Cren- 
shaw passed  away,  having  lived  eighty-eight  years.  He  was 
tho  Philomathosian  Literary  Society’s  first  voluntary  ineni- 
her  to  join  after  its  organization  in  1835,  and  his  request  was 
that  this  society  take  part  in  his  burial.  The  members  of 
this  society  marched  in  solid  phalanx  to  the  home  of  tho 
deceased,  where  a short  funeral  service  was  held  by  Prof. 
i>.  Royall.  After  interment  at  the  family  cemetery,  a beau- 
tifully designed  Greek  letter  phi,  of  red  and  white  flowers 
and  fern  was  presented  by  the  Philomothesian  Society  and 
placed  upon  the  grave.  Ten  members  of  tho  society  acted  as 
pall-bearers. 
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^ Death  of  The  death  of  Mr.  J ohn  M.  Crenshaw  on 
Crensh”  ^ January  28th  last,  has  removed  from  our 
midst  the  first  student  to  matriculate  at  Wake 
Forest  after  its  beginning  as  a chartered  Literary  and  Man- 
^'al  Labor  Institution;  one  of  the  Institution’s  most  loyal 
alumni,  and  probably  tho  oldest  and  most  respected,  having 
lived  his  long  life  of  eighty-eight  years  not  more  than  three 
^iles  from  his  Alma  Mater.  Ilis  was  the  honor  and  distinc- 
tion also  of  having  been  tho  first  voluntary  member  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  Philomathesian  Literary  Society  after 
Its  organization  in  1835. 

Fy  his  death  wo  feel  deeply  the  truth  that  the  last  link 
^v  iich  bound  tho  present  with  the  past,  relative  to  the  early 
^ginnings  of  this  Institution,  has  virtually  been  severed. 
^ 0 personal  connection  is  now  easily  available  by  which  the 
1110  light  of  old,  dear  things  about  the  College  may  be  now 
perceived.  This  light  has  gone  out,  to  .shine  brighter,  we 
elsewhere. 

Documentary  records  which  may  lx?  destroyed  at  any  time 
ROW  our  oidy  refuge,  and  source  of  information  as  to  the 
the  ^ infiiney,  and  its  faculty  and  community  have  felt 
Ij  1 lieiiorcd  and  beloved  citizen  in  whom  all 

rofT  I'nnfiilcnco,  and  for  whom  love  and  profound 

h*iv(  have  lacked  words  for  full  expression. 

to  relationship  with  this  Institution  and  its  worthy 

lers,  his  eventful  life  which  extended  through  the  most 
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marvelous  period  of  our  F^ation’s  famous  history,  and  his 
recent  death,  make  it  exceedingly  fitting  that  we  should  pav 
our  humble  respects  to  his  memory  by  placing  his  portrait 
as  a frontispiece  and  adding  our  last  tribute  of  respect  in 
these  remarks. 


Wake  Forest  Inasmuch  as  this  number  of  The  Student 
Number  designed  to  include  as  its  contents 

only  the  general  proceedings,  internally  and 
externally,  relative  to  Wake  Forest,  during  the  first  year 
after  receiving  a charter  from  the  State,  we  have  diligently 
collected  from  first-hand  sources  material  directly  pertaining 
to  the  time  wo  have  taken  as  our  limit.  A brief  sketch  of 


how  it  became  a chartered  Literary  and  Manual  Labor  Insti- 
tution, showing  the  names  of  those  in  the  Senate  who  voted 
on  either  side  and  the  credit  duo  the  Speaker  for  having  cast 
the  deciding  ballot  in  the  affirmative;  a record  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  giving  a clear  insight  into  the 
earnest  efforts  put  forth  by  that  body  to  establish  and  main- 
tain this  .school  at  a great  and  willing  sacrifice;  and  a copy  of 
tho  Treasurer  s Accounts  in  regard  to  each  individual  stu- 
dent’s expenses.  All,  we  trust,  will  seem  to  the  casual  reader 
a fair  explanation  of  the  Institution’s  progress  in  its  earlier 
days. 


In  addition  to  this  there  will  be  found  the  proceedings 
of  the  two  Literary  Societies  published  verbatim;  a list  and 
short  biography  of  each  original  member  of  both  societies; 
extracts  from  correspondences  and  e<litorials  taken  from  the 
Biblical  Recorder ; and,  lastly,  a reproduction  of  tho  fir^*' 
Commencement  oration  delivered  at  Wake  Forest  by  any 
member  of  tho  student  body.  These  records  are  adeqHat*^ 
proofs  of  the  earnest  and  faithful  work  done,  and  of  the 
ardent  enthusiasm  Avhich  wrought  from  small  beginnings 
gi’eat  success. 
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As  has  been  customary,  once  a year  one  number  of  Tub 
Student  is  devoted  to  Baptist  Historical  Papers,  but  inas- 
much as  there  is  a desire  to  restore  to  their  wonted  interest 
the  documents  of  the  past,  we  have  unhesitatingly  adopted 
this  method  of  retelling  the  story  of  the  College’s  humble 
beginning  and  the  founding  of  the  Literary  Societies,  which 
this  year  celebrate  their  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  These 
documents  tell  also  of  the  praiseworthy  efforts  and  excellent 
examples  of  the  founders  of  the  societies,  and  we  trust  that 
this  issue  will  readily  commend  itself  to  the  indulgent  reader 
an  appropriate  substitute  for  the  Historical  Xumber. 
With  these  preliminary  explanations,  no  more  than  has 
seemed  quite  necessary,  (feeling  satisfied  that  our  purpose  is 
fully  comprehended),  we  respectfully  submit  as  complete  this 
number  devoted  to  the  first  year  of  Wake  Forest  Institute. 
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HOW  WAKE  FOREST  BECAME  A CHARTERED 
DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOL 


On  December  4,  1833,  Mr.  William  H.  Battle,  of  Franklin 
County , presented  a bill  to  establish  a Literary  and  Manual 
Labor  Institution  in  the  county  of  Wake.  This  bill  was 
read  the  first  time  and  passed.  On  the  following  day  it  was. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Pleasant  W.  Kittrell,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  which  reported  favorably,  in  these 
words : 

Your  committee  are  aware  that  apprehensions  are  enter- 
tained that  if  this  bill  be  passed  into  law  a class  of  indi- 
viduals in  their  corporate  capacity  may  have  conferred  upon 
it  privileges,  if  not  incompatible  with  our  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights,  yet  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and  genius 
of  our  institutions.  This  bill  having  no  object  but  to  found 
and  establish  an  institution  to  promote  learning  and  dissemi- 
nate knowledge,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  no  just  apprehension 
could  well  be  entertained. 

“It  appears  from  the  legislation  of  this  State  heretofore, 
that  the  principles  of  this  bill  have  been  clearlv  sanctioned, 
if  not  transcended.  An  act  was  passed  in  the  year  179G,  en- 
titled an  act  to  secure  property  to  religious  societies  or  con- 
gregations of  every  denomination,  which  act  authorized  any 
religious  society  to  select  trustees  who  were  empowered  and 
vested  with  full  and  ample  authority  to  purchase  and  hold 
in  trust  for  stich  religious  society  any  lands,  or  tenements, 
and  to  receive  donations  of  any  nature  or  kind  whatsoever 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  society.  And  by  an  act  passed 
in  the  year  1809,  amendatory  of  the  act  of  1796,  the  trustees 
were  enabled  to  sue  and  Ikj  sued,  plead  and  bo  impleaded. 
These  acts  were  manifestly  passe<I  to  enable  the  several 
religious  societies  of  this  State  to  advance  and  promote 
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religion.  The  aim  and  intent  of  this  hill  is  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  an  education  and  a knowledge  of  the  mechanic 
arts. 

“In  the  year  1831,  an  act  was  passed  to  incorporate  the 
Ravencroft  Academy  in  the  town  of  Fayetteville,  which  em- 
l^races  principles  analagous  to  this  bill.  Your  committee 
conceive  that,  if  this  act  remains  upon  your  statute  book  and 
this  bill  is  forbidden  to  bo  passed,  upon  that  contingency, 
there  would  then  bo  established  by  law  a set  of  men  entitled 
to  exclusive  privileges  and  emoluments,  which  is  forbidden 
by  the  Bill  of  Bights. 

“Your  Committee  are  aware  that  the  State  can  not  at  this 
time,  without  imposing  an  exceedingly  onerous  burden  on  the 
people,  comply  with  the  41st  section  of  our  Constitution, 
^tich  imperatively  requires  that  a school  or  schools  shall  be 
established  by  the  Legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction 
ef  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters  paid  by  the  public 
as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices.  To  effect  this 
iioblo  purpose,  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  our  State,  as- 
sociations of  individuals,  whether  of  the  different  denomina- 
Bons  of  Christians  or  not,  have  asked  of  us  the  common  privi- 
of  incorporation,  which  has  been  freely  bestowed  by  the 
lA}gislaturo  on  associations  of  individuals  for  inferior  objects. 

The  Committee  beg  leave  to  submit  another  remark: 
that  as  all  political  power  is  vested  in  and  derived  from  the 
People,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  diffuse  infor- 
^lation  and  knowledge  amongst  the  people.  And  it  does  ap- 
pear to  your  Committee  that  this  duty  can  bo  performed  to  a 
S^eat  extent  by  passing  this  bill  into  law  and  enacting  others 
«•  like  character.  In  doing  so,  we  are  not  impugning 
'Another  section  of  our  Constitution  which  forbids  the  estab- 
ishniont  of  one  religious  church  in  this  State  in  preference 
^0  any  other.” 

^Vith  amendments  from  the  Committee  on  Education,  and 
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further  aiuendments  by  motions  of  iXtessrs.  Daniel  and 
JMc^N  eill,  the  bill  was  read  a second  time  and  passed  by  a 
vote  of  91  to  3G. 

Having  been  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Education, 
the  following  report  was  returned  by  that  Committee: 

“As  to  a bill  recommitted  to  them,  they  have  decided  that 
the  amendments  which  were  offered  and  passed  in  the  Houso 
be  stricken  out  and  that  the  bill  be  passed  as  origiiiallv  re- 
ported. T our  committee  having  heretofore  offered  their  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  or  one  similar  in  prin- 
ciple, deem  it  needless  waste  of  time  again  to  repeat  them.’’ 

Therefore,  on  Wednesday,  December  the  18th,  Mr.  R.  II. 
Alexander,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  reported  the  same 
with  sundry  amendments,  and  ^fr.  Benjamin  Settle,  of  Rock- 
ingham, moved  that  the  bill  be  indefinitely  postponed;  but 
the  question  was  lost,  32  to  90,  and  the  bill  was  read  a third 
time,  amended,  passed  and  ordered  to  be  enanrossed. 

On  December  24th,  following,  the  Senate  informed  the 
House  that  the  bill  had  been  passe<l  with  their  amendments 
and  having  been  read  by  the  House  the  amendments  by  the 
Senate  were  concurred  in. 


e 
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I ho  engrossed  bill  to  establish  the  Literarv  and  Iklanual 
Labor  Institute  was  read  the  second  time  and  after  two  slight 
amendments  by  ^lessrs.  Skinner,  of  Perquimans,  and 
Spaight,  respectively,  it  was  read  a third  time,  and  passed^ — 
Ayes  29,  nays  29— the  speaker,  Hr.  William  D.  liloseley,  of 
Lenoir,  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

As  is  recorded  in  the  Senate  Journal,  1833-4,  pp.  C7  and 
08,  those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Beard,  Cald- 
well, Clayton,  Collins,  Elliott,  Faison,  Gavin,  Hinton,  How- 
ell, Hussey,  Jones,  Kendall,  ^IcCormick,  ilartin  of  Rich- 
mond, Clears,  ilebane,  IMendenhall,  iloore,  ^lorris,  Morri- 
son, Nash,  Norman,  Shuford,  Skinner  of  Perquimans,  Skin- 
ner of  Chowan,  Spaight,  Stedman,  Stone,  Vann. 
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Those  of  the  negative:  Messrs.  Arrington,  Brittain  of 
Burke,  Brittain  of  Macon,  Burns,  Cooper,  Dobson,  Edwards, 
Flowers,  Thomas  Eoy  of  Onslow,  Hall,  Harrison,  Hogan, 
Hoke,  Kerr,  Lindsey,  Mann,  Matthews,  Montgomery,  Moye 
of  Greene,  Moye  of  Pitt,  Phillips,  Dameron  Pugh  of  Hyde, 
Sherard,  Simmons,  Sittin,  Skinner  of  Pasquotank,  Vanhook, 
Walton  and  Wilder. 
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RECORD  OF  TRUSTEES 

A Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Wake  Forest  College,  May  3,  1834. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  convened  at  the  Institute.  The 
members  present  were  John  Armstrong,  John  Culpepper, 
Sr.,  Charles  W.  Skinner,  Aaron  I.  Spi^y,  W.  Crenshaw,  W. 
Boles,  John  Purifoy,  Tho.  Crocker,  Allen  Bowden,  Jos.  B. 
Outlaw,  Turner  Carter,  Daniel  Boon,  David  Thompson,  D. 
S.  Williams,  Alfred  Dockery,  and  A.  J.  Battle. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  calling  D.  Thompson  to  the 
chair,  and  appointing  Geo.  W.  Thompson  secretary. 

The  first  business  which  came  before  the  meeting  was  the 
consideration  of  the  charter  which  was  accepted  after  much 
deliberation. 

Tho  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers, 
which  resulted  as  follows : William  Hooper,  President ; Geo. 
W.  Thompson,  Secretary;  William  Crenshaw,  Treasurer. 

Resolved,  That  William  Crenshaw,  Geo.  W.  Thompson, 
John  Purifoy,  Foster  Fort,  David  Justice  and  William  Roles 
bo  appointed  an  Executive  Committee,  any  three  of  whom 
shall  constitute  a quorum. 

A committee  was  created  consisting  of  Hessrs.  Carter, 
Dockery,  Outlaw,  Skinner  and  Spivy,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
present  a plan  of  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  to  report  on 
Monday  next. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  tendered  to  Gen. 
Alfro<l  Dockery  for  his  donation  of  a set  of  Blacksmith’s 
tools. 

Resolved,  That  tho  thanks  of  the  Board  be  tendered  Cbas. 
W.  Skinner  for  his  donation  of  a bell. 

Received  by  the  hands  of  A.  J.  Spivy  $103  from  different 
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persons  of  Bertie  ; also  by  the  hands  of  David  Thompson  $10 
from  Dr.  J.  Lee  Haywood.  Adjourned  until  Monday  morn- 


ing. 


^fay  5. — The  Board  convened  according  to  appointment. 
The  committee  on  buildings  reported  and  the  Board  passed 
the  following  resolutions,  viz: 

liesolved,  That  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  funds  will 
justify  it  a house  be  constructed  three  stories  high,  contain- 
ing not  less  than  ten  rooms  on  a floor. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
have  prepared  a draft  of  the  building  and  to  estimate  the 
probable  cost  of  constructing  it,  if  brick,  and  also  of  stone, 
luid  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
iidopt  measures  for  the  immediate  erection  of  the  following 
buildings,  viz : One  two-story  house  50  feet  by  30 ; also  eight 
houses,  20  by  12,  having  stack  chimneys  with  10  feet  sheds. 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  an  agent  appointed  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  present  to  the  people  of  the  State  the 
objects  of  the  Board  and  to  solicit  aid  for  the  erection  of  the 
above  named  buildings. 

A committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Roles  and 
^feredith,  was  apjxiinted  whose  duty  it  was  made  to  arrange 
the  Literary  departments  of  the  Institute. 

A committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dockery,  Outlaw  and 
^^^illiams  was  appointed  whoso  duty  it  was  to  select  an  agent. 

The  committee  on  the  Literary  department  reported,  upon 
ivhich  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  Institute  require  three 
separate  and  distinct  departments,  viz:  1st  of  Moral  Phil- 
osophy and  General  Literature ; 2d,  of  Mathematics  and 
utural  Philosophy;  3d,  of  the  Ancient  I.unguagcs. 

'^^*0  following  appointments  Avere  made:  Rev.  Samuel 
uit,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophv  and  General 
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Literature ; Rev.  John  Armstrong,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages;  Charles  R.  Meriam,  Tutor  of  Hus- 
bandry. 

The  committee  of  the  Agency  reported  that  they  had 
selected  Rev.  John  Armstrong  as  Agent  to  collect  funds  in 
order  to  meet  the  present  demands  of  the  Institute,  upon 
vrhich  Mr.  Armstrong  was  unanimously  chosen  as  Agent  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  T.  Meredith, 
J.  C.  Stevenson  and  William  Sanders,  whose  duty  it  was 
made  to  draft  Rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  Institute  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  an  examining  committee  con- 
sisting of  ten,  three  of  whom  shall  be  a quorum,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  examine  the  students  in  their  various  studies 
and  report  to  the  Board.  The  committee  consists  of  Messrs. 
A.  Spivy,  S.  L.  Biddle,  D.  Williams,  W.  II.  Jordan,  A. 
Dockery,  D.  Thompson,  S.  Graham,  A.  J.  Battle,  Geo.  B. 
Outlaw,  and  William  Hooper. 

A committee,  consisting  of  D.  Thompson,  D.  Boon  and  R> 
Sanders,  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  transfer  of  the 
land  belonging  to  the  Institute  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
report  at  tho  next  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  a request  be  made  through  the  Interpreter 
to  all  the  friends  of  the  Institute  for  such  hooks  as  they  may 
be  willing  to  spare,  in  order  to  form  a Library  at  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Resolved,  That  tho  following  for  the  present  be  the  terms 


of  Instruction: 

For  Iward  per  month  $5. 

For  Tuition,  Latin,  Greek,  etc.,  per  month 2. 

For  English  in  all  its  branches  per  month. 

For  washing  per  month  

Room  and  firewood  gratis. 
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Resolved,  That  each  student  over  sixteen  years  of  age  be 
allowed  for  his  labor  three  cents  per  hour;  and  each  over 
twelve  be  allowed  two  cents  per  hour. 

Resolved,  That  no  student  shall  be  admitted  in  the  Insti- 
tute who  will  not  board  at  the  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee,  in  connection 
with  the  Principal,  be  authorized  to  secure  a competent 
Tutor,  when  they  shall  deem  it  necessary. 

Resolved,  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  be  held  at 
Cashie  Meeting  House  in  Bertie  County  on  Friday,  before 
the  first  Sabbath  in  November  next. 

Adjourned. 


Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Wahe  Forest  Insti- 
f-ute  at  its  meeting  at  Cashie,  Bertie  County,  November  3-5, 
ISSJf. 

David  Thompson  was  calletl  to  the  chair  pro  tern.  Mem- 
bers present:  John  Armstrong,  Joseph  B.  Outlaw,  Allen 
Bowden,  Alfred  Dockery,  Turner  Carter,  m.  P.  Biddle, 
Ceo.  Ilufham,  John  Culpopiwr,  Chas.  W.  Skinner,  A.  J. 
®pivy.  Geo.  W.  Thompson  and  Amos  J.  Battle. 

Oil  motion,  John  Armstrong  was  requested  to  report  his 
success  in  his  agency  to  take  subscriptions  to  build  the  houses 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  students  and  the  faculty  at  the 

Institute. 

Beported  that  he  had  $13,500  subscribed,  to  l>c  paid  in  five 
unnual  installments. 

Resolved,  That  John  Armstrong  continue  to  take  sub- 
scriptions in  the  same  way  until  the  1st  February,  1835. 

A letter  from  the  Bev.  Samuel  Wait,  Principal  of  the 
Institute,  was  received  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  and  laid  on  tho  table. 

A letter  from  Capt.  Berry  was  read,  proposing  to  build  the 
louses  at  tho  Institute,  and  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Resolved,  That  the  draft  of  the  buildings  as  presented  by 
Capt.  Berry  be  adopted  as  to  the  general  outlines. 

Resolved,  That  the  Avail  of  the  house  he  42  inches  thick 
at  the  base  and  16  inches  thick  at  the  last  story,  and  that  the 
form  of  the  roof  be  altered  hipped  to  a gable  end. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  a committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  contract  for  and  superintend  the  building  of  said 
houses.  Wm.  Crenshaw,  Sr.,  Chas.  W.  Skinner,  A.  J.  Bat- 
tle, A.  J.  Spivy,  and  Joseph  B.  Outlaw  were  appointed  the 
above  committee. 

On  motion,  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting 
to  obtain  a transfer  of  the  title  from  the  committee  who  pur- 
chased the  farm  at  the  Institute  to  the  President  of  the  Trus- 
tees and  his  successor  Avas  continued  and  requested  to  obtain 
the  transfer  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  motion,  A.  J.  Spivy  and  J.  B.  Outlaw  were  appointed 
a committee  to  learn  from  Rev.  Wm.  Hooper  whether  he 
accept  the  appointment  of  President  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  building  committee  be 
authorized,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  funds  justify  it,  to  pro- 
ceed to  have  erected  two  houses,  36  feet  long  and  32  feet 
Avide,  tAvo  stories  high  for  the  Professors  to  occupy. 

On  motion,  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to 
prepare  by-laAvs  reported,  and  the  report  was  adopted.  (See 
lAjtter  A.) 

On  motion,  Alfred  Dockery,  Chas.  W.  Skinner  and  Allen 
BoAvden  Averee  appointed  a committee  on  the  farm. 

ifonday  Night. — The  committee  on  the  farm  reported  and 
the  report  adopted.  (See  letter  B.) 

On  motion,  W.  P.  Biddle,  Allen  Bowden,  A.  J.  Spiry^ 
John  Purifoy,  and  Amos  J.  Battle  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  examine  the  fencing  on  the  farm  at  the  Institute 
and  recommend  any  alterations  they  may  deem  expedient. 

On  motion,  Alfred  Dockery,  W.  Crenshaw  and  Geo.  Hn^' 
ham  were  appointed  a committee  to  obtain  a tutor  of 
bandry  for  the  Institute. 
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The  following  letter  was  received  and  read: 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Wake  Forest  Institute. 


Gentlemen  ; Owing  to  the  knowledge  that  my  appoint- 
ment to  fill  the  Chair  of  Languages  does  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  all  the  Trustees,  I now  tender  my  resignation 
as  Professor  of  Languages  at  the  Wake  Forest  Institute. 

Windsor,  Nov.  4th,  1834.  John  Armstrong. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  John  Armstrong  be 
reappointed  as  Professor  of  Languages  in  the  Wake  Forest 
Institute,  which  apointment  was  accepted. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  John  Culpepper  and  Alfred 
Lockery  bo  appointed  a committee  to  write  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a Post-office  at  the 


Wake  Forest  Institute. 

Received  the  following  contributions  to  the  Institute  which 
Were  put  into  the  hands  of  A.  J.  Battle  to  give  to  W m.  Cren- 
shaw, Sr.,  Treasurer: 

Prom  Shiloh  Church  by  John  Pritchard $5.25 

Irom  Joseph  Halsey  by  Jno.  Blount 20.00 

Prom  Several  Individuals  by  the  same 3-00 

Prom  Geo.  Fennell  by  Geo.  Ilufham 20.00 

Prom  Edward  Birch  by  Jas.  Thomas 1-00 

Prom  James  Birch  by  Do.  Do 1-00 

Prom  Jno.  Woods  by  Do.  Do 15.00 

Prom  Jas.  Halsey  by  Do.  Do 5.00 

Prom  Jas.  Pender  by  Do.  Do.  Delaware  Bill 3.00 

Prom  Jas.  Balden  by  Do.  Do 2.00 

Prom  C.  Bryan  by  Do.  Do -25 

Prom  Mrs.  Etheridge  Do.  Do 1-00 

Prom  Sawyers  Creek  Church  by  Do.  Do 1.00 

Prom  Miivk  Britton  by  Do.  Do 1.00 

Prom  several  persons  (names  forgotten)  by  Do.  Do.  5.00 


$83.50 
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Resolved,  That  the  Board  meet  again  at  the  Institute  on 
22d  December  next. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  the  time  and  place  above  named. 
A.  J . Battle,  Rec.  Secretary  Pro  Tern. 

David  Thompson,  Pres.  Pro  Tern. 


A.  Buies  for  the  Government  of  Wake  Forest  Institute. 
Article  1.  The  government  of  the  Institute  subject  to  the 
following  shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  Faculty. 

2.  The  rewards  to  be  conferred  shall  be  such  marks  of 
distinction  as  the  good  behavior,  diligence,  or  the  attainments 
of  the  students  shall  be  believed  to  merit. 

3.  The  penalties  to  bo  inflicted  shall  be  private  admoni- 
tion, public  admonition,  suspension  and  expulsion  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offense. 

4.  Each  student  on  entering  the  Institute  shall  be  not 
less  than  twelve  years  of  age  and  shall  bring  with  him  in 
behalf  of  his  moral  character  such  testimonials  as  the  fac- 
ulty shall  require  and  approve. 

No  one  shall  be  admitted  as  a student  who  shall  not 
reside  at  the  Institute,  and  confonn  to  all  the  requirements 
of  the  ^lanual  Lalwr  Department. 

6.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  premises  on 
any  occasion  or  for  any  purpose  without  the  permission  of 
the  Principal. 

7.  Iho  deportment  of  the  students  will  bo  expected  and 
lequired  to  bo  on  all  occasions  strictly  such  as  becomes  gcO' 
tlernen,  and  any  departure  from  this  standard  shall  bo  sub- 
ject to  such  jKJiialty  as  the  Principal  or  Faculty  may  con- 
sider appropriate. 

8.  The  students  shall  Ix)  required  to  rise  in  the  morning 
and  to  retire  to  their  rooms  at  night  at  such  hours  as  the  fac- 
ulty may  from  time  to  time  designate. 

6.  Iho  students  shall  also  attend  prayer  at  such  time  ia 
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tho  morning  and  also  in  the  evening  as  shall  by  the  faculty 
be  deemed  expedient. 

10.  There  shall  he  four  classes  in  the  Institute  which  shall 
recite  each  day,  Sundays  excepted,  at  such  hours  as  may  be 
found  convenient. 

11.  Three  hours  each  day,  Sundays  excepted,  shall  be 
devoted  to  manual  labor  on  the  part  of  the  students  subject 
to  tho  discretion  of  the  Faculty. 

12.  On  tho  Lord’s  Day  religious  worship  shall  be  held 
twice  at  the  Institute,  in  tho  morning  and  in  the  afternoon, 
on  which  occasions  all  the  students,  unless  excused  by  the 
Principal,  shall  bo  required  to  attend. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  IMEEEDiTn,  Chairmatu 

The  following  Articles  wore  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Trustees  recommended  to  be  appended  to  the  Laws  of  the 

Institute : 

L No  student  shall  purchase  from  any  shop  or  store  any 
Articles  whatever.  All  necessary  articles  shall  be  purchased 
by  the  Principal  or  some  one  of  tho  Faculty. 

2.  All  money  brought  by  tho  students  shall  be  handed 
over  to  tho  Principal,  and  no  student  shall  be  allowed  more 
than  $5.00  during  the  year  for  pocket-money. 

P- — The  committee  on  the  farm  respectfully  report : 

I bat  they  deem  it  unnecessary  to  advance  any  arguments 
to  prove  the  decided  and  great  advantage  the  manual  labor 
department  gives  to  our  Institution,  over  any  other  in  the 
State.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  in  tho  mind  of  the  man  of 
common  observation  that  it  is  in  a considerable  degree  owing 
to  this  distinguishing  and  valuable  feature  in  the  plan  that 
®o  many  of  tho  jndncipal  men  of  our  State  are  anxious  to 
bavo  their  sons  educated  at  tho  Wake  Forest  Institute. 

If  this  view  of  tho  committee  bo  correct  it  must  bo  admit- 
ted by  all  that  a failure  on  the  farm  would  produce  a reaction 
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in  public  sentiment  quite  prejudicial  to  the  Institute,  and  an 
abandonment  of  the  farm  would  prove  the  abandonment  of 
the  School.  The  committee,  however,  do  not  intend  by  these 
remarks  to  insinuate  that  our  brethren.  Wait  and  Meriam, 
have  not  done  their  duty.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
the  many  inconveniences  and  difficulties  which  attend  the 
commencing  of  a farm,  that  there  were  but  twenty-five  or 
thirty  students  at  the  time  of  preparation  and  planting,  and, 
above  all,  the  very  unfavorable  season,  particularly  the  want 
of  rain  at  the  proper  time,  which  greatly  injured  not  only 
the  crops  at  the  Institute  but  all  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  crop  is  fully  as  good  as  any  of  our  friends  have  a 
right  to  expect.  The  committee,  however,  greatly  regret  that 
arrangements  had  not  been  made  to  employ  the  whole  of  the 
students  full  three  hours  every  day.  It  is  understood  that 
particularly  for  last  ten  weeks  the  students  have  not  worked 
more  than  an  average  of  one  hour  per  day,  which  the  com- 
mittee considers  an  innovation  upon  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  concern,  a deviation  from  what  they  considered  an  im-  ^ 
portant,  and  an  established  reputation,  which  has  disap- 
pointed  the  parents  and  the  guardians  of  the  students,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  paltry  sum  which  has  been  lost  as  on 
account  of  their  wish  to  have  them  taught  to  work  on  the 
farm  as  well  as  to  read.  .J^ 

With  a view  to  guard  against  future  disappointments  of 
the  above  character  the  committee  submit  the  following  ideas: ' S 
The  committee  suppose  that  there  will  be  at  the  commence-  ' 
inent  of  next  session  one  hundred  students,  and  that  the  labor 
of  five  students  three  hours,  is  fully  equal  to  one  hand.  Con- 
sequently  the  hundred  students  will  be  equal  to  twenty  con-.^ 
stant  hands.  Twenty  hands  should  cultivate  at  least  250^ 
acres,  e.xclusive  of  the  crop  of  wheat  and  oats,  150  of  tho^ 
quantity  should  be  planted  in  com,  75  in  cotton,  and  25  in 
potatoes,  peas,  and  vegetables.  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
should  1)0  pursued  from  two  considerations:  In  the  firs*' 
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place,  picking  out  the  cotton  will  furnish  work  for  the  stu- 
dents during  the  Fall  session,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
product  of  one  acre  of  cotton  is  worth  the  product  of  two 
acres  in  coi-n.  The  cultivation  of  the  above  proposed  crop 
will  require  some  horses,  and  the  constant  employment  of  an 
industrious,  practical  farmer.  The  committee,  therefore, 
recommend  the  employment  forthwith  of  some  person  of  cor- 
rect deportment,  acquainted  with  the  various  branches  of 
fanning  as  practiced  in  North  Carolina  to  take  charge  of  the 
farm,  as  it  is  understood  the  present  Tutor  of  Husbandry 
intends  to  resign  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  committee  are 
further  of  the  opinion  that  from  the  exhausted  condition  and 
the  general  declivity  of  the  land,  which  subjects  it  to  still 
greater  exhaustion  every  year,  that  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  farm  is  insufficient  for  more  than  one  hundred  students, 
^nd  that  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  Mechanic  Arts 
should  bo  made  for  the  employment  of  whatever  number  may 
1^0  received  over  one  hundred.  The  committee  particularly 
recommend  the  building  of  two  workshops  by  the  students  as 
soon  as  practicable,  one  of  them  to  be  used  by  a Turner,  the 
other  by  a .Joiner.  In  shops  of  this  description  a number  of 
students  may  bo  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bed-fram- 
tables,  writing  desks,  chairs,  etc.,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of,  and  furnishing  all  the  school  rooms,  the  Professors’ 
liouses,  etc.  This  jilan  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of 
enabling  the  students  to  a greater  extent  of  pursuing  their 
favorite  occupation,  which  is  by  no  means  a small  considera- 
tion. The  committee  is  awaro  that  to  curry  the  foregoing 
recommendations  into  effect,  there  must  be  an  additional  ex- 
penditure, not,  however,  without  a fair  prospect  of  a corre- 
sponding income.  The  cotton  croji,  for  instance,  in  all  prob- 
ability will  amount  to  3.5,000  or  60,000  of  seed  cotton,  which 
‘It  the  ])resent  jirice  is  worth  .$1,000.  But  the  main  con- 
sideration with  the  committee  is  that  ours  is  intended  to  be  a 
manual  labor  and  literary  school,  and  nothing  short  of  the 
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above  arrangement  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
furnish  business  for  the  students  three  hours  per  day,  which 
they  consider  indispensable. 

The  committee  further  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  five  farmers  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
examine  the  farm,  the  fences  and  everything  thereunto  per- 
taining, and  suggest  such  improvements  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  either  in  shortening  the  fences  by  turning  out  land 
that  is  from  its  exhausted  condition  unfit  for  cultivation,  or 
otherwise. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Alfred  Dockery,  Chairman. 


Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Wahe  Forest 
Imtitute,  Convened  at  the  Institute  on  the  22d,  23d,  21,th 
and  25th  days  of  December,  1834. 

The  committee  appointed  to  address  Prof.  Hooper  to  know 
if  ho  will  accept  the  appointment  of  President  of  Board  of 
Trustees  for  Wake  Forest  Institute  reported,  that  they  had 
received  information  that  he  declined  the  appointment  be- 
cause of  his  indisposition  which  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Outlaw  was  appointed  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be 
instructed  to  discontinue  the  erection  of  wooden  buildings, 
except  those  already  contracted  for,  until  further  orders  from 
the  Board. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  payments  of  the  Brick 
Buildings  be  in  three  annual  installments;  the  first  to  he  paid 
in  January,  1830;  the  second  in  January,  1S37 ; and  the 
third  in  January,  1838. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  College  Buildings  be  com- 
pleted at  the  time  the  second  installment  heconies  due. 
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The  following  committees  were  appointed:  Armstrong, 
Bowden,  and  Jeffreys,  a committee  to  locate  the  College 
buildings. 

Roles,  Wynne,  and  Purefoy,  a committee  on  the  Report  of 
the  Treasurer. 

Skinner,  Battle,  and  Bowden,  a committee  on  the  report 
of  the  Farmer. 

Armstrong,  Thompson,  and  Culpepper,  a committee  on 
the  report  of  the  Principal. 

Skinner,  Crenshaw,  and  Roles,  a committee  on  the  report 

the  Steward. 

Outlaw,  Skinner,  and  Battle,  on  the  Agency. 

Purefoy,  Battle,  and  Thompson,  to  adopt  measures  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Armstrong,  Jeffreys,  and  Outlaw,  on  additional  Instruc- 
tors. 


Skinner,  Roles,  and  Wynne,  on  the  terms  of  admission  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Culpepper,  Outlaw,  and  Skinner,  on  a preparatory  depart- 

ment. 


Battle,  Skinner,  and  Bowden,  on  the  propriety  of  building 
^ Hotel. 

Outlaw,  Crenshaw,  and  Roles,  a committee  on  the  case  of 
John  Pritchard. 

Jiesolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pre- 
paratory Department  ho  laid  on  the  table  until  the  next  meet- 
mg  of  the  Board.  (See  letter  A.) 

J^esolved,  That  a committee  of  three  Iw  appointed  to  bring 
He  contractors  of  the  present  buildings  before  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  that  the  committee  consist  of  Skinner,  Bowden, 
and  Armstrong;  and  that  the  same  committee  be  instructed 
to  examine  the  large  wooden  building  and  saj^  what  altera- 
Bons  are  necessary  to  bo  made  to  secure  the  strength  of  the 
building. 
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The  committee  on  the  hotel.  The  report  was  received  and 
adopted.  (See  Letter  B.) 

Resolved,  That  the  interest  of  the  Institute  require  an  ad- 
ditional Chair,  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Resolved  further.  That  Rev.  Wm.  Hooper,  LL.D.,  he  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chair  of  ]\Ioral  Philosophy. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  open 
an  immediate  correspondence  with  Rev.  Hooper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  accepting  the  Chair  of  !Moral  Philosophy  in  Wake 
Forest  Institute,  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  will  accept  of 
the  same,  and  the  committee  to  be  composed  of  Wait,  Arm- 
strong, C.  W.  Skinner,  Joseph  B.  Outlaw,  and  Amos  J- 
Battle. 

Resolved,  That  the  male  children  of  the  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Institute  be  educated  in  the  Institute  free  of 
cost. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  committee  to  correspond 
with  Prof.  Hooper  communicate  the  above  resolutions  aud  to 
offer  him  $1,000  for  his  salary  and  a house  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  erected. 
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John  M.  Norfleet — To  board,  Tuition,  Washing  at  7.25 
per  month  for  10  months — $72.50.  Candles — 1.05.  De- 
duct Labour — 9.73  1-2.  use  of  bed — 10.00. 

James  0.  Dockery — For  (5  months  7.25  per  month — 
$43.50.  For  4 do  7.75  do.  31.00— Candles  1.30.  deduct 
Labour — 9.30.  damages  omited  2.11 — .20. 

William  Thomas — For  7 1-2  months  at  7.25  per  month. 
Candles  1.04.  Deduct — 9.15  3-4. 

Elisha  Burns — For  10  months  at  7.75  per  month,  77.50. 
Candles  1.10,  sewing  1.37.  Deduct  labour  8.72,  use  of  bed 
10.  Omited  damage  to  bedstead  5. 

Eobert  Jones — For  10  months  at  7.25  per  month  $72.50. 
Candles  .98.  Sewing  .50.  Deduct  labour  8.51.  Glass 

O 

omitted,  inserted  on  examination  .20. 

Willie  R.  Powell — For  10  months  $74.50.  Candles  1.51^. 
Sewing  .51,  Deduct  labour  8.70. 

Joseph  J.  ]\r.  Collins — For  8 2-3  months — 65.65.  Can- 
dles. 1.4Y  Deduct  labour  8.08  1-2. 

W.  D.  and  Joseph  J.  Alston — For  9 1-2  months  each  and 
candles  $129.69.  sewing  .74  Deduct  Labour  $11.12  1-2. 

Jesso  Barnard — for  9 1-2  months  $70.87  1-2.  Candles 
•88  1-2  sewing  .25.  Deduct  Labour  5.80. 

David  G.  Outlaw — For  9 1-2  months  $73.62  1-2,  candles 
^•41,  sewing  .16  Deduct  Lalwur  5.41. 

William  T.  Outlaw — For  9 1-2  months  73.62  1-2,  candles 
1-25  1-2  Sowing  .15.  Deduct  Labour  5.42  1-2. 

Lhomas  Rayner — For  9 1-2  months  $72.12  1-2.  Candles 
1'07  1-2.  Sewing  2.04.  Deduct  Labour  7.88. 

Alexander  Young.  For  6 months  Tuition  $9.00. 

Abner  W.  Thomas.  For  6 1-2  months,  $50.37  1-2  Can- 
dles .65  1-2  Deduct  Labour  4.88 
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Sanders  Ingram — For  9 months  65.25  Candles  .98  1-2. 
Deduct  Labour  5.96. 

Ficliard  B.  Sewell — For  9 months  $69.75.  Candles  1.27, 
sewing  .60.  Dedxict  Labour  5.56  1-2. 

Joshua  Moore — For  9 months  $67.25.  Candles  1.01. 
Sewing  1.90  Deduct  Labour  5.75.  Omitted  sewing,  .25. 

James  Moore — For  9 months,  $66.25.  Candles  .44.  Sew- 
ing .20.  Deduct  Labour  $7.68  3-4. 

James  11.  Crudup. — For  8 2-3  months,  $67.16  Candles 
1.14.  Sewing  .41.  Deduct  Labour  $6.63  3-4. 

Edward  Crudup.  For  8 2-3  months,  $64.83.  Candles 
1.29.  Sewing  .25.  Deduct  Labour  $5.30  1-2. 

Benjamin  F.  Atkins. — Tuition  10  months,  $20.00. 

Isaac  S.  Williams — For  7 2-3  months,  $55.58.  Candles 
.43.  Deduct  Labour  7.69  1-2. 

Ira  T.  Wyche — For  7 montL«,  $54.25.  Candles  .52.  De- 
duct labour  5.42  1-2. 

William  W.  Arrington — For  2 months,  27  days,  and  can- 
dles, $21.83.  Deduct  Labour  $2.64. 

William  II.  Edwards — labour  $3.33.  3 1-2  months, 

$22.04  1-2. 

Robert  R.  Roles.  For  6 months,  $43.50.  Candles  .52. 
Deduct  lAilx)ur,  3.18. 

J ames  Delk.  For  6 months  $45.50.  Candles  .88  1-3. 
Deduct  Labour  $2.40  1-2. 

Josiah  11.  Brooks — For  5 2-3  months  $40.25.  Candles 
.67.  Sewing  .22.  Deduct  Labour,  3.49  1-2.  Omitted  bed- 
stead and  candles,  .33. 

William  T.  Brooks — For  5 2-3  months,  $40.08.  Candles 
.67.  Sewing  .22.  Deduct  Labour  3.79  1-2.  Omitted  bed- 
stead and  candles  .33. 

Reuben  Q.  Allen — For  4 months,  9 days,  $29.25.  Can- 
dles .18  1-2.  Sewing  .72.  Deduct  labour  $3.47. 

James  W.  Hoskins — For  5 2-3  months,  $43.95.  Candles 
.34.  deduct  I^abour,  $3.97  1-2. 
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Josiah  H.  Skinner — 5 1-3  months,  $38.66  3-4.  Candles 
$1.09.  Deduct  Labour  2.37. 

John  Watson — For  5 1-4  months,  $35.44.  Candles  .38  1-2. 
Deduct  Labour  3.95  1-4.  Use  of  bed  2.62  1-2.  Omitted 
bedstead  .25. 

William  C.  Skinner — For  5 months  $38.75.  Candles 
•78  1-2.  Deduct  Labour  .84. 

Thomas  Strile^ — For  4 1-2  months  $32.62  1-2.  Candles 
^nd  pitcher,  $1.46  1-2.  Deduct  Labour  2.55. 

Robert  Steele — For  4 1-2  months,  $32.62  1-2.  Glass  .60. 
Deduct  Labour  1.57. 

William  C.  Watts — For  4 1-3  months  $31.41  1-2.  Can- 
Jles  .34.  Deduct  Labour  1.22. 

Benton  Emul — For  4 months  $29.00.  Candles  .70.  De- 
duct Labour  1.35. 

Edwin  Smith — For  4 months  $29.00.  Candles  .52.  De- 
duct Labour  $1.47  3-4. 

William  J.  Sutton — For  4 months  31.00.  Candles  .72. 
Deduct  Labour  1.07  1-2. 

David  Harrell — For  4 months  $29.00.  Caudles  .79.  De- 
duct Labour  $2.34  3-4. 

William  IT.  klerrett — For  4 months,  $27.00.  Paper 
•12  1-2,  deduct  Lalxiur  1.51  1-2,  use  of  bed  2.00. 

Saurin  W.  Check — For  4 months  $29.00,  candles  .10,  de- 
^uct  Labour  .YO. 

John  C.  Ridley — For  4 months  $26.00,  candles  .18,  deduct 
Labour  1.04. 

William  Ridley — For  3 1-4  months,  $22.75,  deduct  labour, 
1.23  3-4. 

b lands  T.  Riggs — For  4 months,  $29.00,  candles  .52,  de- 
duct labour  1.26. 

^Janies  and  John  Holt — For  3 1-2  months  $47.25,  candles 
•uO,  deduct  labour  3.64  1-2. 

Rufus  Harrison— For  3 2-3  months,  $32.00,  candles  .18, 
deduct  labour  1.07  1-2,  use  of  bed  $1.83. 
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Ezekial  Holland — for  3 1-2  months,  $25.37  1-2,  dednct 
labour  1.7G  1-4,  use  of  bed  1.75. 

William  Elmoro — For  3 1-2  months,  $27.12  1-2.  candles 
.34,  deduct  labour  1.34  3-4. 

Iliram  K.  Person — For  3 1-2  months,  $27.12  1-2,  candles 
.G8,  deduct  labour  1.83  3-4. 

Aaron  G.  Ileden — for  3 1-2  motnhs,  $27.12  1-2,  candles 
.34,  deduct  labour  .98. 

George  Washington — for  3 1-2  months  $27.12  1-2,  candles 
.G8,  deduct  labour  1.3G  1-2. 

Nazreth  Leggett — For  3 months,  $21.75,  candles  .16,  de- 
duct labour  1.30  1-2. 

Robert  H.  Hoxon — For  3 months,  $23.25,  candles  .34,  de- 
duct labour  1.10  1-4. 

Richard  E.  Weston — For  3 1-2  months,  $24.16  1-2,  can- 
dles .18,  deduct  labour  1.80. 

David  Wright — For  3 1-3  months  22.50,  candles  .62,  d®" 
duct  labor  5.89  1-2,  use  of  bed  .50. 

Janies  11.  Ilofman — for  3 months  $21.75,  candles  .17,  de- 
duct labor  2.22. 

Marshal  Wise — for  3 months  $21.75,  candles  .67,  deduct 
labour  1.30  1-2. 

Abner  Williams — For  2 months,  $14.75,  for  2 months 
factions,  11.50,  deduct  labor  .62  1-2. 

Nathan  Mathewson — for  10  months,  74.50.  Candles  > 
deduct  labor  8.86  1-2. 

Joshua  Hackney — for  10  months  69.50,  candles  1.09,  seW 
ing  .25,  pitcher  .83,  deduct  labor  7.05,  use  of  bed  4.25,  omit 
ted  use  of  bedstead  .50. 

John  M.  Crenshaw — For  10  months,  $72.50,  candles  .6  > 
deduct  labor  2.70. 

William  James — For  10  months,  $20.00. 

Calvin  H.  Shaver — For  10  months,  69.50,  candles  • ’ 

wash  bowl  .40,  deduct  labor  6.06,  tise  of  bed  5.00. 
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Robert  Hackney — For  8 1-2  mouths,  $62.87  1-2,  candles 
•18,  deduct  labor  15.51  1-2. 

Philip  Gathings — To  board,  tuition,  washing,  for  10 
nionths,  $80.00,  publick  dinner  .50,  wood  .30,  labor  4.19. 

James  Gathings — To  10  months  $50.00,  dinner  .50,  wood 
•30,  looking  glass  .75,  washpan  .37  1-2,  candles  1.73,  labor 
7.70  1-4. 

William  II.  Merritt — To  10  months  $80.00,  dinner  .50, 
wood  .20,  candles  1.95,  labor  4.92  3-4,  use  of  bed  5.00. 

Jesse  Jackson — To  5 3-4  months  $48.87  1-2,  dinner  .50, 
wood  .20,  chair  .40,  candles  .32,  labor  4.52  1-4. 

John  L.  Lofton — to  2 months,  17.00,  dinner  .50,  chair 
•50,  candles  .17,  labor  .87  1-2. 

Alpheus  Powers — 10  months,  85.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
chair  .60,  candles  .36,  labor  6.24. 

Jesse  C.  Powers — 10  months,  85.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
chair  .00,  candles  .36,  labor  6.24. 

Calvin  H.  Shaw — to  10  months,  85.00,  dinner  .50,  wood 
•30,  bed  cord  .37  1-2,  candles  and  stick  1.28,  labor  2.85,  use 
of  bed  5.00. 

Johnson  Rogers,  10  months,  85.00.  Dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
chair  .40,  bed  cord  .37  1-2,  candles  .52,  labor  3.21. 

Joshua  W.  Hackney — dinner,  wood,  chair,  and  bed  cord, 
R67  1-2,  labor  5.57,  use  of  bed  5.00. 

Junius  W.  Fort — to  5 months  $42.50.  Wood,  chair,  can- 
dles, paper,  1.60,  lalxir  1.92,  use  of  bed  2.50. 

Joshua  Moore,  to  10  months  $85.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair, 
and  candles  $3.07,  labor  2.97  1-2. 

James  W.  Moore — For  8 1-2  months  $72.25,  dinner 
chair,  candles  1.65;  labor  5.47  1-2. 

Rurwell  M.  Baxter — For  10  months,  $90.00,  dinner,  wood, 
candles,  1.55;  labor  3.30  1-2. 

Oscar  F.  Baxter — 10  months,  $90.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair, 

and  candles,  2.06,  labor  2.86. 

3 
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John  M.  Crenshawe— to  7.3  months,  $27.00.  Wood  .25, 
candles  1.06,  labor  1.05  1-2. 

Sampson  Gathings — board,  tuition  and  washing,  10 
months  $80.00.  Dinner  and  wood  .80,  labor  2.60  1-2. 

Hinchy  F.  Dunn — 10  months,  $75.00,  dinner,  wood, 
candles  .97 ; labor  2.26. 

Edwin  Hinton — to  5 months,  $40.00,  candles  .72,  labor 
1.16  1-2. 

Addison  G.  Person — to  10  months,  85.00,  dinner  .50, 
wood  .30,  chair  .50,  candles  1.20,  labour  $7.83  3-4. 

William  C.  Watts — to  9 months,  81.00,  dinner  .50,  wood 
.20,  candles  .52,  labour  1.75. 

Thomas  Hays — to  9 months,  68.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
candles  .69,  chair  .50,  paper  .15,  labour  5.46  3-4. 

Alex  A.  Connella — to  1 1-2  months,  13.50,  wood  .20. 

Thos.  F.  Ellerbe — to  10  months  $90.00,  diimer  .50,  wood 
.30,  candles  1.34. 

Stephen  E.  T>ong — to  10  mo.,  $85.00.  dinner  .50,  wood 
.30,  chair  .50,  washpan  .37  1-2,  candles  and  stick  1.50,  labour 
4.83,  use  of  bed  5.00,  additional  labor  2.41  1-2. 

Willie  Atkinson — hoard,  tuition,  washing,  8 month  $68.00. 
dinner  .50,  wood  .30,  chair  .50,  table  1.00,  candles  and  stick 
1.13.  labour  5.05  1-2. 

Henry  Hinton — 5 mo.,  40.00,  wood  .20,  candles  .36,  snuff* 
ers  .10;  lalrour  5.36  1-2. 

John  J.  ]\[.  Collins,  to  10  mo.,  85.00,  dinner  .50,  wood 
.30,  candles  .90;  labour  5.03  1-4. 

Alfred  Jordan — 10  mo.,  $90.00,  dinner  50,  wood  .30, 
chair  .60,  pitcher  .20,  candles  1.91;  labour  2.76  1-2. 

Thos.  D.  Jenkins — 10  mo.,  $85.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
chair  .50,  L.  glass  .75,  candles  .87 ; labour  5.96  1-2. 

Matthew  Boroughs — 10  mo.,  $80.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
pan  .25  B.  cord  .37  1-2,  candles  1.38;  labor  7.30  1-2,  use  of 
bed,  5.00. 
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Thos.  N.  Wood — 10  mo.,  85.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
chair  .50,  candles,  .69,  labor  1.61  1-2. 

Dallas  R.  Wood,  10  mos.  $85.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
chair  .40,  candles  1.12 ; labor  1.67. 

Alexander  L.  Yancey — Aboard,  tuition,  etc.,  10  mo.,  $90.00. 
dinner  .50,  wood  .30,  candles  1.04,  labor  4.80  3-4. 

Nicholas  Prince — 6 mo.,  54.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30,  chair 
•50,  candles  .95  ; labour  4.29  3-4. 

Oliver  H.  P.  Prince — 6 mo.  54.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
chair  .50,  candles  1.17 ; labour  2.46  1-2. 

Samuel  Norris — 10  mo.  85.50,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
pitcher  .40,  pan  .25,  candles  .36,  paper  .37 ; labor  6.70  1-2. 

John  R.  Owen — 5 1-4  months,  $43.00,  dinner  .50,  wood 
•20,  candles  .36  ; labor  4.02  3-4,  use  of  bed  2.62  1-2. 

James  W.  Hoskins — 10  mo.  90.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
chair  .50,  bowl  .20,  candles  .84,  labor  8.22. 

Francis  T.  Riggs — 10  mo.  85.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
chair  .50,  candles  1.11  1-3 ; labor  2.84  1-2. 

Willis  W.  Childers — 8 mo.  72.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
®bair  .50,  candles  .70;  labour  5.14  1-2. 

Willis  R.  Powell — 10  mo.  85.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
chair  .50,  glass  .16 ; labor  8.59  1-2,  use  of  bed  5.00. 

Ezekiel  Holland — 10  mo.  85.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30,  can- 
dles 1.11,  total  1.91 ; labor  7.59  3-4,  use  of  bed  5.00. 

George  Rounsaville — 7 2-3  mo.  69.00,  dinner  .50,  wood 
•25,  candles  .53,  labor  2.15. 

George  Washington — 10  mo.  90.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
chair  .50,  candles  1.74,  labor  5.48  1-4. 

James  C.  Dockery — 10  mo.  90.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
^^air,  50,  pitcher  .70,  labor  $7.72  1-2. 

Diehard  B.  Seawall  — 10  mo.  90.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair, 
candles,  2.76 ; labor  4.11. 

William  T.  Brooks  — 10  mo.  85.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair, 
E-  glass,  candles,  2.94;  labor  7.16  1-4. 
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Josialx  H.  Brooks — 10  mo.  85.00,  dinner,  wood,  cliair, 
pitcher,  washpan,  candles,  4.42  1-2,  labor  5.91. 

Hiram  K.  Person — 10  mo.  90.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair, 
candlestick  snuffers,  washpan,  tumbler,  glass,  candles, 
4.68  1-2;  labor  7.38  1-2. 

William  D.  Alston — 10  mo.  85.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair, 
candles,  1.64;  labor  3.41. 

Joseph  J.  Alston — 10  mo.  85.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair,  cau- 
dles, 1.83;  labor  3.22. 

David  Harrell — 7 1-2  mo.  89.25,  diimer,  wood,  chair,  can- 
dles, 2.77 ; labor  7.91  1-4. 

Hazareth  Leggett — 10  mo.  80.00,  diimer,  wood,  chair,  L. 
glass,  candles  2.93.  Labor  6.38  1-4. 

John  T.  Bond — 10  mo.  90.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair,  can- 
dles, 2.99;  labor  3.41  1-2. 

Cooper  Poe — 5 mo.  42.50,  dinner,  chair,  candles  1.50; 
labor  1.05  1-4. 

Abner  Williams — 10  mo.  90.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair,  can- 
dlestick and  snuffers  1.67  1-2,  pane  of  glass  .10,  candles  1.13 ; 
labor  1.91  1-2. 

James  B.  Nixon — 10  mo.  90.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair,  can- 
dles 2.92  1-2;  labor  5.51  1-2. 

Van  Bansalaer  Body — 10  mo.  85.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair, 
candles  3.09 ; labor  6.27  3-4. 

William  C.  Skinner — 8 1-2  mo.  $68.00;  dinner,  chair, 
washpan,  pitcher,  1.35 ; labor  2.81  1-2. 

Chas.  W.  Skinner — 10  mo.  $85.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair, 
glass  1.36 ; labor  2.97  1-2. 

Bobert  M.  Noxon — 10  mo.  90.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair,  pao, 
candles,  3.10  1-2  ; labor  5.31. 

David  G.  Outlaw — 10  mo.  $90.00,  dinner,  wood,  candles, 
2.45  ; labor  2.78  1-2.  Deduct  bed  and  washing  $14.00. 

Thos.  Powell — 10  mo.  $75.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair,  candles, 
1.97 ; labor  2.73  1-2. 
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William  J.  Sutton — 10  mo.  $90.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair, 
candles,  3.04 ; labor  3.00. 

William  F.  Higson — 3 mo.  $27.00,  wood  25,  candles  97, 
labor  68. 

Richard  E.  Weston — 10  mo.  $90.00 ; dinner,  wood,  chair, 
glass,  candles,  2.61 ; labor  9.39  3-4. 

Jesse  Coble — 10  mo.  $90.00;  dinner,  wood,  chair,  candles, 
2.11;  labor  2.64  1-2. 

Chas.  Hoffman— 2 2-3  mo.  20.66  2-3,  chair,  wood,  glass, 
•90 ; labor  .96. 

William  T.  Bush — 10  mo.  $85.00,  dinner,  wood,  pan,  can- 
dlestick, etc.,  candles,  2.73  1-2 ; labor  2.92  1-2,  use  of  bed 
.35  3-4. 

Richard  W.  Hatch — 7 1-2  mo.  63.75,  dinner,  wood,  chair, 
candles,  1.94 ; labor  8.86  1-2. 

Peter  A.  K.  Pouncey — 6 mo.  $54.00 ; dinner,  .50 ; labor 
2.10  3-4. 

Malachi  H.  Strickling — 3 1-2  mo.  $29.75,  dinner,  candles, 
•07 ; labor  2.91. 

Abner  W.  Thomas — 9 mo.  $81.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair, 
candles,  1.83  ; labor  6.09. 

Isaac  T.  Aydelott— 2 2-3  mo.  $22.66 ; washpan  .40,  labor 

•20. 

Spencer  Holton — 2 1-4  mo.  $19.12  1-2,  dinner  and  candles 
•C7 ; labor  8.51  1-4. 

David  Wright — 5 mo.  40.00,  diimer  and  candles  .84, 
labor  and  use  of  bed  6.01. 

Win.  H.  Haywood — 5 mo.  $42.50,  dinner  .50,  labor 

2.00  1-4. 

Isaac  S.  Williams — 5 mo.  $42. .lO,  dinner  .50.  labor 

3.76  1-2. 

William  H.  Walthall— 6 mo.  $51.00,  dinner,  chair,  candles 
1-18,  labor  15.97. 

Pouis  Hu  Pre — 8 mo.  $64.00,  dinner  .50,  labor  7.51,  use 

l^cd  4.00. 
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Samuel  Dunlap — 7 1-5  mo.  $61.20,  dinner  and  candles  .84, 
labor  5.40  3-4. 

John  I.  Trantham — 7 1-3  mo.  $61.20,  dinner  and  candles 
1.37  1-2,  labor  2.15. 

John  J.  Lamb — 5 1-6  mo.  $43.60,  dinner,  chair,  candles, 
1.15,  labor  3.00. 

Alexander  T.  Lamb — 5 1-6  mo.  $43.60,  dinner  .50,  chair 
.50,  labor  2.36. 

John  Watson — 5 1-2  mo.  $52.00,  dinner  .50,  labor  5.58  3-4. 
use  of  bed  3.25. 

Marshal  Wise — 5 mo.  42.50,  dinner,  chair,  pitcher,  pan, 
candles  2.14,  labor  4.05  3-4. 

Henry  F.  Jones — 3-4  mo.  6.75,  labor  .16  1-2. 

Burton  F.  Ernul — 7 mo.  $59.50,  dinner,  candles,  looking- 
glass,  pan,  glass  2.59  ; labor  3.35  1-4. 

Malcom  D.  McHeill — 7 1-4  mo.  $61.62  1-2,  dinner,  wood, 
chair,  candles  1.57 ; labor  2.23  1-2. 

Lynn  Banks  Farish — 7 1-4  mo.  $61.62  1-2,  dinner,  wood, 
candles,  1.11;  labor  2.15  1-2. 

J ohn  Cotton — 4 1-4  mo.  $38.25,  pan  .25,  candles  .51, 
labor  .62. 

Jesse  Barnard — 9 mo.  $76.50,  dinner,  wood,  pitcher,  can- 
dles 2.28,  labor  2.20. 

Edwin  F.  11.  Johnson — 8 1-2  mo.  $76.50,  dinner,  wood, 
candles  1.33,  labor  7.00  1-4. 

Thos.  Ba^Tier — 10  1-3  months  $66.50,  dinner,  w<x)d,  chair, 
table,  candles  3.85,  labor  3.17  1-4. 

Elisha  Burns — 10  mo.  $85.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair,  candles 
2.94,  labor  5.65  1-2,  use  of  bed  4.50. 

Josiah  Skinner — 10  mo.  $85.00,  dinner,  wood,  chair, 
pitcher,  candles,  board  and  washing  during  vacation  14.06, 
labor  6.88  1-2. 

William  T.  Outlaw — 10  mo.  90.00,  dinner  .50,  wood  .30, 
chair  .50,  pan  .25,  pitcher  .40,  candles  1.24,  labor  5.26  1*2. 
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Leroy  Strayhorne — 5 mo.  $42.50,  candles  .17,  labor 
.82  1-2. 

John  L.  Prichard — 7 1-2  mo.  $67.50,  dinner,  wood,  chair, 
candles  2.54,  labor  32.12  1-2. 

Wilson  R.  Sutton — 10  mo.  $87.50,  dinner  .50,  wood  .20, 
candles  1.11,  glass  .10,  labor  5.77  1-2. 

James  Delk — 10  mo.  $90.00,  dinner  .50,  wood,  chair,  can- 
dles 1.98,  labor  2.60  1-2. 

James  S.  Lucas — 6 1-2  mo.  $48.75,  dinner,  wood,  chair, 
candles  2.28,  labor  2.43  1-4. 

Starky  Skiles — 2 2-3  mo.  $22.66  3-4,  wood,  candles  1.06, 
labor  .90. 

John  P.  Skiles — 2 2-3  mo.  $22.66  3-4,  wood,  chair  .80, 
labor  .77  1-2. 

William  Jones — Tuition  $20.00. 

William  L.  Moore — 2 mo.  $18.00,  wood  .30,  snuffers  .25, 
forfeited  13.02  1-2,  labor  1.57  1-2. 

Thos.  Sanderson — 2 mo.  $17.00,  wood,  snuffers,  pitcher, 
candles  1.29,  forfeited  12.05  1-2,  labor  .34  1-2. 
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RECORD  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

Of  the  Philomathesian  Literary  Society  During  Its  First 
Year,  From  February  28,  1835,  to  November  21,  1835 


February  28,  1835. 

Society  met  according  to  adjournment.  The  house  being 
called  to  order,  Mr.  W.  Jones  was  elected  president  pro  tem., 
and  I.  W.  Hoskins  secretary  pro  tern. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
constitution  made  their  report  by  reading  the  same,  after 
the  reading  of  which,  each  article  was  received  separately. 

It  was  then  decided  that  the  blank  name  of  the  society 
should  bo  filled  up  with  Philomathesian  Society.  It  was  also 
determined  that  the  blank  entrance  fee  should  be  filled  up 
with  one  dollar,  and  the  blank  quarterly  fee  with  twenty-five 
cents. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  the  termina- 
tion of  which  was  as  follows:  Mr.  C.  R.  ;i[ariana,  pres.; 
Mr.  P.  A.  K.  Pouncy,  vice-pres. ; I.  W.  Hoskins,  sec.;  Hr. 
Holland,  treas. ; Mr.  W.  Jones,  librarian ; I.  C.  Dockery,  sen. 
critic;  Mr.  Geo.  Washington,  junior  critic;  Ztlr.  D.  Harrell, 
censor,  and  Messrs.  Ellerbe,  Yancy,  and  .Tenkins,  standing 
committee. 

A committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Marian  Dockery  and 
Washington  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  by- 
laws for  the  government  of  this  body. 

IMessrs.  Pouncy  and  ^loore  were  chosen  to  manage  the  next 
debate. 

Adjourned  until  next  Saturday  evening. 

March  7,  1835. 

The  society  met  according  to  appointment,  and  the  house 
being  called  to  order,  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read. 
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It  was  moved  by  I.  W.  Hoskins  that  the  committee  on  by- 
laws should  be  indulged  until  the  next  meeting,  which  being 
seconded  was  agreed  to. 

Tho  regular  disputants  being  unprepared  for  the  debate, 
requested  indulgence  until  the  next  meeting,  which  was  also 
assented  to. 

The  chairman  on  the  Standing  Committee  offered  a few 
queries,  which  were  rejected. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  consult  respecting  an  altera- 
tion to  be  made  in  the  second  article  of  the  constitution. 
Committee : Pouncy,  Ellerbe  and  Hoskins. 


March  21,  1835. 

The  society  met.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  being 
read,  we  proceeded  to  transact  the  regular  business  of  the 

society. 

The  committee  on  by-laws  being  called  for,  made  their  re- 
port by  reading  the  by-laws,  which  were  secured  (?)  sep- 
arately. 

An  inquiry  being  made  by  the  president  whether  there 
'vero  any  persons  who  had  been  chosen  at  the  formation  of  the 
society,  present,  Mr.  Jones  then  took  his  seat  among  our 
iiumber.  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Johnson  were  then  proposed 
for  membership,  who  were  unanimously  elected  by  ballot. 

The  committee  on  the  second  article  reported,  who  recom- 
oiended  that  the  word  “politics’  lie  erased  from  this  article, 
which  was  done. 

The  Standing  Committee  offered  several  queries,  two  of 
which  were  secured. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Holland  were  appointed  to  manage  the 
next  debate,  who  made  choice  of  tho  following  subject: 

Would  it  be  policy  in  the  United  States  to  declare  war 
against  France  ?” 
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April  4,  1835. 

We  met  at  the  usual  hour,  the  roll  was  called,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  being  read,  proceeded  to  do 
business. 

After  reading  the  constitution  and  by-laws  four  new  mem- 
bers were  unanimously  elected. 

The  subject  of  debate  was  discussed  and  decided  in  the 
negative.  The  Standing  Committee  handed  in  three  ques- 
tions, which,  after  amendment,  were  received. 

The  Committee  on  By-laws  were  indulged  until  next 
meeting. 

A letter  was  received  from  the  Euzelian  Society  conferring 
on  the  Philomathesian  Society  the  honor  of  electing  an  orator 
for  the  4th  of  July  next,  which  favor  was  kindly  received. 

Mr.  Dockery  offered  the  following  resolutions:  Be  it  Re- 
solved by  the  Philomathesian  Society,  and  it  is  therefore 
resolved  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  we  avail  ourselves 
of  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  kind  offer  as  proposed  by  the 
Euzelian  Society. 

Resolved,  further,  That  we  return  to  that  body  our  sincere 
acknowledgments  for  their  generous  offer,  and  a committee 
consisting  of  Jones,  Washington  and  Pouncy  was  appointed 
for  this  purpose. 

We  proceeded  to  the  election  of  an  orator  for  the  4th  of 
July,  which  tenninated  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Dockery. 

^fessrs.  Jones  and  Ellerbe  were  chosen  to  manage  the  next 
discussion,  who  made  choice  of  the  following  subject:  Would 
it  be  policy  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  rebuild  the 
statue  of  Washington  ? 


April  18,  1835. 

The  society  met  according  to  adjournment,  the  roll  was 
called  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read.  ® 
proceeded  to  transact  the  regular  businees  of  the  society. 

Two  new  members  were  unanimously  elected. 
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Tho  question  was  then  discussed,  and  there  being  a tie,  the 
president  cast  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

The  Committee  on  By-laws  were  further  indulged. 

It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Holland  should  procure  all  neces- 
sary articles  for  the  society,  and  that  Mr.  Johnson  be  associ- 
ated with  him  as  an  assistant. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  the 
thanks  of  the  society  to  the  Euzelian  Society,  stated  that  they 
tad  discharged  the  duty  enjoined  upon  them  by  this  body. 

Messrs.  Yancy  and  Hays  were  chosen  to  manage  the  next 
debate,  who  made  choice  of  this  subject:  “Does  the  savage 
see  more  enjoyment  than  the  peasant  ?” 

Messrs.  Ilackny  and  Rogers  were  appointed  for  declama- 
tion, and  Mr.  Atkinson  dissertation. 


May  2,  1835. 

We  met  this  evening  according  to  appointment.  The  roll 
^ing  called  and  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  being  read, 
proceeded  to  business. 

The  Committee  on  By-laws  reported  by  reading  the  last 
®6ction  of  by-laws,  which  were  separately  received. 

The  subject  of  debate  ivas  discussed  and  decided  in  the 

iiffirinative. 

^Ii’.  Atkinson  delivered  a dissertation.  The  Standing 
C^oinniittee  offered  two  queries,  which  were  received. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  hold  a private  conversation 
ivith  two  of  our  members  who  had  left  our  body  in  order  to 
United  to  tho  Euzelian  Society,  which  committee  consisted 
Messrs.  Dockery,  Hoskins  and  Pouncy. 

A committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  names  for  honorary  membership,  which  committee  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Dockery,  Washington  and  Pouncy. 

lo  manage  next  debate,  IVIessrs.  Weston  and  Dunlap  who 
ulioso  this  subject:  “Has  superstition  done  more  injury  to 
mankind  than  ambition  ?” 

l^lr.  Win.  .Tones  for  dissertation. 
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iiTay  16,  1835. 

The  society  met,  the  roll  was  called,  and  the  two  sections  of 
the  by-laws  were  read.  We  then  proceeded  to  business. 

The  question  was  called  for,  which  is  as  follows:  “Has 
superstition  done  more  injury  to  mankind  than  ambition?” 
which  was  discussed  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  in- 
terview with  those  young  gentlemen  who  withdrew  from  this 
society  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  themselves  with  the  Euze- 
lian  Society,  gave  quite  a favorable  account  of  one  of  the 
delinquents. 

By  Mr.  Washington,  the  following  resolution:  Resolved, 
that  every  member  of  the  Philomathesian  Society  be  required 
to  pledge  his  sacred  word  and  honor  to  observe  with  the  most 
inviolable  secrecy  all  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  During 
the  process  each  shall  place  his  hand  on  the  constitution  and 
by-laws,  and  say:  “I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  promise  in  the 
presence  of  all  these,  on  my  sacred  word  and  honor  to  keep 
secret  all  the  proceedings  of  this  society.  In  testimony 
whereof  I hereunto  subscribe  my  name.”  After  which,  each 
member  present,  through  a process  formed  by  ilr.  Waugh, 
acknowledged  his  name  as  subscrilied,  to  observe  the  pledge 
included  in  the  said  resolution. 

A committee  consisting  of  Hoskins,  Childers  and  Bouncy, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a banner,  and  to  raise  by  sub- 
scription a sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  the  same. 

A Committee  of  Arrangement  to  superintend  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Fourth  of  July  were  appointed,  which  committee 
consists  of  Bouncy,  Yancy  and  Johnson. 

ifessrs.  Rogers  and  Hackny  then  declaimed,  ilr. 
Jones  delivered  a dissertation,  ^fessrs.  Emull  and  Horn- 
were  appointed  to  manage  the  next  debate,  who  made  choice 
of  this  question,  “Was  the  court  justifiable  in  executing 
Major  Andre  as  a spy?” 
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Mr.  Eoddeo  declaimed. 

For  declamation,  Messrs.  Poe,  I.  Kumer  and  Sutton. 
Messrs.  Bond  and  Delk  handed  in  their  resignation. 


May  30,  1835. 

Having  met,  and  being  called  to  order,  the  roll  was  called. 
We  then  proceeded  to  business.  Dr.  Outlaw  was  received  as 
an  honorary  member  of  this  body. 

The  question  was  called  for,  discussed  and  decided  in  the 
negative.  The  Standing  Committee  offered  two  queries, 
which  were  received.  The  Committee  on  Letters  was  called 
for.  ;Mi-.  Dockery,  the  chairman  of  said  committee,  read  be- 
fore the  house  those  which  he  had  received,  all  of  which  were 
received. 

Mr.  Washington  being  unprepared  for  dissertation,  was 
not  excused. 

Messrs.  Lamb  and  Long  were  chosen  to  manage  the  next 
debate,  who  selected  this  subject:  “Has  war  done  more  injury 
to  mankind  than  ardent  spirits  ?” 

Outlaw  and  Powell  were  appointed  for  declamation,  Yancy 
for  dissertation.  The  Committee  on  Banner  begged  indulg- 
ence, which  was  agreed  to. 


June  13,  1835. 

After  the  house  was  called  to  order,  and  the  roll  called,  we 
then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  new  members,  which  was 
^ery  encouraging  on  account  of  the  number  and  character  of 
those  elected.  Messrs.  Bradle  and  Dockery  were  elected 
honorary  members  of  this  body. 

The  question  was  discussed  and  decided  in  the  negative. 
Mr.  Yancy  being  unprepared  for  dissertation,  was  fined. 
^ essrs.  Holland  and  Ellerbe  were  appointed  to  manage  the 
next  debate,  Mr.  Yancey  for  declamation,  and  Hoskins  for 
ssortation.  A committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  three. 
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June  27,  1835. 

We  met,  and  the  house  being  called  to  order,  the  roll  was 
called,  after  which  we  proceeded  to  the  election  of  new  mem- 
bers. Two  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  question  was  discussed  and  decided  in  the  negative. 
Mr.  Yancy  being  unprepared  for  dissertation,  was  fined. 

The  following  resolution  being  offered  by  Mr.  Moore,  was 
received : Resolved,  That  three  tables,  one  for  each  disputant, 
and  one  for  the  secretary,  be  furnished.  A committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Washington,  Pouncy  and  Jones. 

Some  very  interesting  letters,  addressed  to  the  president, 
wore  read  before  the  society,  after  the  reading  of  which,  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dockery,  Childers  and 
Atkinson,  was  appointed  to  tender  the  thanks  of  the  society 
to  the  authors  of  the  same. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  society  should  meet  on  the  3d  of 
July,  and  that  the  subject  be  managed  by  six  disputants. 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Atkinson  were  chosen  to  take  the  lead  m 
the  debate.  They  made  choice  of  the  following  question : “Is 
it  probable  that  the  United  States  will  remain  a republican 
government  for  a century  to  come?” 


July  3,  1835. 

The  society  met,  and  the  roll  being  called,  proceeded  to  the 
regular  business  of  this  body. 

Six  honorary  members  were  unanimously  elected.  The 
subject  of  the  debate  was  demanded,  which  was  discussed  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  decided  that  a vote  of 
thanks  bo  tendered  to  those  ladies  who  aided  in  completing 
our  banner,  which  was  referred  to  the  same  committee — Dock 
ery,  Childers  and  Atkinson. 

^Ir.  Dockery  offered  a resolution  to  this  effect:  Resolved, 
that  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Waugh  for 
the  interesting  and  instructing  lectures  on  the  fine  arts  re- 
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cently  delivered  before  our  body;  which  was  received  and 
referred  to  the  same  committee.  It  was  also  decided  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Donaldson  for  his  present 
to  our  Museum.  Eeferred  to  the  same  committee. 


July  13,  1835. 

We  met,  and  the  house  was  called  to  order.  The  roll  being 
called,  proceeded  to  business. 

Mr.  Pouncy  offered  a resolution  to  this  effect:  Resolved, 
Ibat  the  committee  of  arrangement  be  instructed  by  this 
society  to  solicit  from  Mr.  Dockery  the  interesting  and  elo- 
quent oration,  delivered  by  him  on  4th  of  July,  for  publica- 
tion. Resolved,  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  have 
500  copies  of  it  published  in  pamphlet  form.  Received. 

Mr.  Washington  offered  a resolution  to  this  effect : 
i^esolved,  as  it  is  necessary  that  an  address  be  delivered  be- 
fore the  two  societies,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
principal  building  of  the  Institute,  that  a committee  of  three 
Oo  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Euzelian  Society,  concerning 
'vliich  the  society  shall  appoint  the  orator.  Received.  Com- 
mittee: hf.  Prince,  Washington,  and  Childers.  Johnson  and 

• Prince  were  appointed  to  manage  the  next  debate,  who 
uiado  choice  of  this  subject:  “Was  Brutus  actuated  by  a spirit 
® true  patriotism  in  the  assassination  of  Caesar  ?” 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Lamb  were  apjwinted  declaimers.  ilr. 
ii'ickling  for  dissertation. 


July  25,  1835. 

Tlio  society  met,  the  roll  was  called,  proceeded  to  the  de- 

uato. 

The  subject  was  discussed  and  decided  in  the  negative. 

uclaimers  were  indulged  until  the  next  meeting. 
Committee  on  tables  was  indulged  until  next  meeting. 

10  assistant  treasurer  having  purchased  two  books  for  the 
use  of  the  society,  which,  being  presented,  were  received. 
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A goodly  nuinbei*  of  letters  with  the  name  of  honorary  ^ 
members  were  read  before  the  society,  which  were  receivd. 

Messrs.  Moore  and  Yancy  were  appointed  to  manage  the 
next  debate,  who  made  choice  of  the  following  subject:  “Has 
a beast  the  power  of  thinking  ?” 

It  was  decided  that  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
assist  the  secretary  in  posting  his  proceedings.  Committee: 
Strickling,  Dockery  and  Childers. 

Messrs.  Jackson  and  Loftin  were  appointed  declaimers. 

Mr.  Atkinson  offered  a resolution  to  this  effect:  Resolved, 
That  our  meeting  comes  to  a close  at  11  o’clock.  Received. 

It  was  determined  that  a special  meeting,  for  the  election  of 
officers,  be  held  on  the  3d  of  August  next. 


August  3,  1835. 

The  society  met  according  to  appointment;  the  roll  was 
called. 

The  case  of  !Mr.  Charles  Skinner,  who  had  requested  a 
letter  of  dismission  from  this  body,  was  brought  up,  and  it 
was  decided  that  he  should  be  honorably  dismissed  from  us. 

Mr.  Johnson,  as  assistant  treasurer,  presented  an  account 
for  necessary  articles  purchased  for  this  society,  which  was 
decided  to  be  paid  by  the  society.  Another  account  was 
offered,  which  was  incurred  by  the  committee  of  arrangement 
for  necessary  articles  for  the  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July; 
which  was  decided  to  be  met  by  subscription.  A committee 
of  !Messrs.  Atkinson,  Johnson,  and  Ellerbe. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  oflBcers,  the  termina- 
tion of  which  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Dockery,  President;  Hr. 
Yancy,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Childers,  Secretary;  IMr.  Hol- 
land, Treasurer;  Mr.  Moore,  Librarian;  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Sen. 
Critic;  Mr.  N.  Prince,  Junior  Critic;  Messrs.  Hoskins, 
Strickling  and  Atkinson,  Standing  Committee,  and  ^ 
Ellerbe,  Censor. 
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August  8,  1835. 

The  society  met,  the  roll  was  called,  and  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read.  We  then  proceeded  to  transact  regu- 
lar business  of  this  body. 

The  following  was  demanded : ‘‘Has  a beast  the  power  of 
thinking  ?”  which  was  discussed  and  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

The  Standing  Committee  offered  two  questions : ‘‘Is  a pri- 
vate happier  than  a public  life  ?”  “Is  it  more  culpable  to 
steal  than  to  receive  the  thing  stolen  ?”  Both  of  which  were 
received. 

It  was  decided  that  the  subscription  and  money  which  were 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Yancy  by  Mr.  Pouncy  should 
be  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  committee  on  Mr.  Johnson’s 
account,  and  that  the  subscription  should  be  further  extended, 
and  then  the  amount  subscribed  be  paid  whenever  it  may  be 
due. 

Mr.  Merriam  offered  the  following  resolutions : Resolved, 
I hat  We  raise  by  subscription  a sufficient  sum  to  defray  the 
Expenses  of  printing  Mr.  Dockery’s  oration  on  the  4th  of 
July,  and  that  a committee  be  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

Resolved  further,  that  the  oration  be  distributed  amongst 
fhe  subscribers  individually,  according  to  his  subscription. 
Received.  Committee;  Washington,  0.  Prince  and  Ellerbe. 

dissertation  by  Mr.  Atkinson.  Declamation  by  ^fr.  Lof- 
tin. 

Mr.  Hatch  and  Mr.  Weston  were  chosen  to  manage  the  next 
debate.  For  discussion  they  selected  the  following  subject: 

Is  a private  happier  than  a public  life?” 

Mr.  Holland  was  apointed  for  dissertation ; ^Messrs.  Emul 
^nd  J ackson  for  declamation. 

It  was  decided  that  the  dissertations,  after  being  before  the 
society  by  the  offer,  shall  bo  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
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critics,  and  after  correction,  shall  be  again  returned  to  the 
reader,  who  shall  then  deliver  them  to  the  secretary. 

The  censor  reported  the  result,  which  may  be  seen  on  page 
38  of  the  small  book. 


September  5,  1835. 

1 he  society  met.  Before  we  proceeded  to  the  regular  busi- 
ness  it  was  decided  that  the  meetings  should  be  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer.  Jlr.  Jones  then  prayed.  The  roll  was 
called,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read.  We 
then  proceeded  to  transact  the  regular  business  of  the  body. 

An  inquiry  being  made  whether  there  were  any  persons 
present  who  wished  to  become  members  of  this  society,  ^Ir. 
W.  Ilegson  was  then  introduced  by  ^Mr.  Washington  as  a can- 
didate for  membership,  who,  after  the  usual  preliminaries 
were  performed,  enrolled  his  name  among  us. 

The  president  called  for  the  question,  “Is  a private  happier 
than  a public  life  ?”  w'hich  was  discussed  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  Standing  Committee  offered  the  following  queries : “Is 
it  more  prudent  in  a man  to  conceal  his  ignorance  than  to  dis- 
play his  abilities  ?”  “Does  nature  contribute  more  toward  ex- 
cellence in  writing  and  discourse  than  arts  ?”  which  were  re- 
ceived. 

The  committee  appointed  to  secure  the  names  of  honorary 
members  stated  that  they  had  discharged  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them  by  this  body,  were  discharged,  and  another  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  ]\ressrs.  ^Merriam,  Strickling,  and  John- 
son, wms  appointed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Yancy,  having  been  sent  to  Raleigh  to  transact  some 
important  business  of  the  society,  was  compelled  to  pay  out  a 
certain  amount  of  money  to  defray  his  expenses,  which 
amount  was  determined  should  be  paid  to  him  by  the  commit- 
tee on  Mr.  Johnson’s  account,  and  that  this  committee  should 
extend  the  subscription  for  this  purpose. 
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Mr.  John  Shaw,  one  of  our  honorary  members,  presented 
to  this  society  the  Universal  Gazetteer,  the  History  of  South 
America,  and  Mexico,  Religious  Rights  and  Ceremonies,  a 
Chart  of  the  World,  and  two  maps,  one  of  South  America 
and  the  other  of  Mexico,  which  were  thankfully  received  by 
Ihis  body.  A committe  was  then  appointed,  consisting  of 
Childers,  Atkinson  and  Washington,  to  tender  the  thanks  of 
the  society  to  this  gentleman  for  his  much  esteemed  donation. 

Mr.  Holland  delivered  a dissertation,  ]\Ir.  Jackson  per- 
formed the  duty  of  declamation. 

Messrs.  Rogers  and  Baxter  were  appointed  to  manage  the 
next  debate.  “Is  it  more  culpable  to  steal  than  to  receive  the 
thing  stolen  was  selected  as  the  next  subject  of  discussion. 

^Ir.  [Merriam  was  appointed  for  dissertation,  ^Messrs.  Gath- 
ings  and  McNeil  for  declamation.  Censor’s  in  the  small  book. 

Prayer  by  Mr.  Strickling. 


September  19,  1835. 

The  society  met  at  the  usual  hour.  After  prayer  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  the  roll  was  called,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last 
nieeting  were  read.  We  then  proceeded  to  transact  the  regu- 
lar business  of  this  body. 

The  subject  of  debate  was  demanded:  ‘‘Is  it  more  culpable 

steal  than  to  receive  the  thing  stolen  ?”  which  was  discussed, 
^'^nd  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Several  questions  were  offered  by  the  Standing  Committee: 

Has  man  any  innate  ideas?”  “Does  Washington  deserve 
^oro  honor  in  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  than  Columbus 
m the  discovery  of  America?”  “Was  the  Reformation  by 
Tuther  more  l)eneficial  to  mankind  than  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus  ?”  “Is  agriculture  more  conducive  of 
happiness  than  mechanism  ?” 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
tables  for  the  use  of  the  society  was  further  indulged. 
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It  was  decided  that  the  president  should  appoint  a super- 
visor whose  duty  shall  be  to  keep  the  lights  in  order  at  each 
meeting  of  the  society.  Mr.  Burroughs  was  appointed  to  dis- 
charge this  duty  during  the  present  evening. 

Mr.  Merriam  delivered  a dissertation.  Mr.  McNeil  per- 
formed the  duty  of  declamation. 

Messrs.  Hays  and  Harrell  were  chosen  to  manage  the  next 
debate.  The  following  question  was  the  subject  of  their 
choice,  “Does  Washington  deserve  more  honor  in  defending 
the  cause  of  liberty  than  Columbus  in  the  discovery  of 
America  ?” 

It  was  moved  and  seconded,  that  a committee  of  three  he 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Library.  Agreed  to.  The  committee  of  Messrs.  At- 
kinson, Taney  and  Hoskins. 

For  dissertation,  Mr.  Hoskins;  for  declamation,  Messrs. 
Dunlap  and  Thomas. 

The  Censor’s  report  on  the  small  book. 

Prayer  by  Mr.  Hoskins. 


October  3,  1835. 

The  society  met  at  the  usual  hour.  !Mr.  Holland  prayed. 
After  the  roll  was  called,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read,  we  proceeded  to  business. 

The  subject  of  debate  was  demanded:  “Does  Washington 
deserve  more  honor  in  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  than 
Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  America  ?”  which  was  discussed, 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  by- 
laws for  the  government  of  the  Library  made  their  report 
by  reading  several  articles  which  they  had  prepared,  all 
which  were  adopted. 

The  committee  appointed  to  tender  to  ^ifr.  Shaw  the  thanks 
of  this  society  report  that  they  had  discharged  that  duty^ 
which  report  was  received  and  the  committee  discharged. 
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The  committee  appointed  to  procure  tables  for  the  use  of 
the  society  reported  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  procure 
them  at  present,  which  report  was  received  and  the  committee 
discharged. 

Dissertation  by  Mr.  Hoskins;  declamation  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Dunlap. 

Messrs.  McHeil  and  Gathings  were  appointed  to  manage 
tbe  next  debate,  who  selected  the  following  query  as  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion:  “Is  it  more  prudent  in  a man  to  conceal 
Ms  ignorance  than  to  display  his  abilities?” 

Messrs.  Ilegson  and  Lucas  were  appointed  for  declamation, 
and  Mr.  Yancy  dissertation. 

Censor’s  report  on  the  small  book. 

Prayer  by  Mr.  Harrell. 


October  17,  1835. 

The  society  met  according  to  appointment.  ]\Ir.  Jones 
prayed.  The  secretary  being  absent,  Jas.  W.  Hoskins  was 
appointed  secretary  pro  tern.  After  the  roll  was  called  we 
Procec-ded  to  business. 

The  subject  of  debate,  “Is  it  more  prudent  in  a man  to  con- 
*^Gal  his  ignorance  than  to  display  his  abilities  ?”  was  dis- 
cussed, and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

It  having  been  stated  that  !Mr.  Moore,  our  Librarian,  did 
*iot  expect  to  return  to  Wake  Forest,  it  was  thought  expedient 
that  another  member  should  be  elected  to  fill  his  office.  The 
Section  terminated  in  favor  of  Jas.  W.  Hoskins  as  Librarian. 

Messrs.  Jonkins  and  Ellerbe  were  chosen  to  manage  the 
^cxt  debate,  who  made  choice  of  the  following  query : “Does 
nature  contribute  more  toward  excellency  in  writing  and  dis- 
course than  art  ?” 

Dissertation  by  Mr.  Yancy;  declamation  by  ^Mr.  Lucas. 

Mr.  Weston  was  appoitned  for  dissertation,  and  Messrs. 
Dogers  and  May  for  declamation. 

Censor’s  report  on  small  book. 

Prayer  by  Mr.  Ellerbe. 
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October  23,  1835. 

At  the  call  of  the  President  the  society  met  for  the  purpose 
of  appointing  a committee  of  arrangement  to  act  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  a committee  of  the  Euzelian  Society,  in  superin- 
tending the  celebration  of  our  next  Commencement.  After 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  Mr.  Washington  offered  a 
resolution  to  this  effect : “Whereas,  it  being  thought  necessary 
that  a committee  should  be  appointed  from  each  society  to 
superintend  the  exercises  of  the  next  Commencement: 

“Therefore,  Resolved,  That  we  appoint  a committee  of 
arrangements,  consisting  of  three,  to  act  jointly  with  a simi- 
lar committee  of  the  Euzelian  Society.”  W.  Jones,  Childers, 
and  Washington,  committee. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  present  this  resolution  to  the  Euzelian  Society  at 
its  next  meeting.  Atkinson,  Holland,  X.  Pouncy,  committee. 


October  31,  1835. 

1.  The  society  met  at  the  usual  hour.  Prayer  by  Mr. 
Jones.  The  roll  was  called  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read,  after  which  we  proceeded  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  this  body. 

2.  An  inquiry  Iwjing  made  whether  there  were  any  persons 
present  who  wished  to  become  members  of  this  society, 
John  M.  Crenshaw  was  then  introduced  as  a candidate  fov 
membership,  who,  after  the  usual  preliminaries  were  per- 
formed, enrolled  his  name  among  us. 

3.  The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  read. 

4.  The  following  question  was  demanded : “Does  nature 
contribute  more  toward  excellency  in  ^v^iting  and  discourse 
than  art  ?”  which  was  discussed  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

5.  The  conmiittee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
money  (by  subscription)  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing 
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Mr.  Dockery’s  oration  reported  that  they,  after  distributing 
to  each  member  the  number  of  copies  he  required,  distributed 
to  the  amount  of  $16.50,  which  report  was  received  and  com- 
mittee discharged. 

6.  There  being  a small  amount  due  on  printing  the  ora- 
tion, it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  raised  by  subscription. 

7.  The  committco  appointed  to  raise  a sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  celebration  of  the  4th  of 
July,  reported  that  they  had  paid  out  $12,  but  that  there  was 
a small  amount  still  due,  which  report  was  received,  and  the 
committee  discharged. 

8.  It  was  then  determined  that  a committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  raise  this,  and  the  amount  due  on  oration.  Com- 
mittee: Childers,  Yancy  and  Burroughs. 

The  committee  appointed  to  address  the  Euzelian  Society 
reported  by  reading  a letter  from  that  body,  which  letter  was 
received. 

Messrs.  Merriam,  Washington  and  Atkinson  were  ap- 
pointed on  a committee  to  examine  the  state  of  the  treasury, 
*md  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  society. 

^Ir.  Weston  l)oing  absent  we  had  no  dissertation. 

Mr.  Rogers  performed  the  duty  of  declamation. 

^iossrs.  Holland  and  Yancy  were  chosen  to  manage  the  next 
debate,  who  selected  the  following  subject,  viz:  “Was  the 
Reformation  by  Luther  more  beneficial  to  mankind  than  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ?” 

^lessrs.  Crenshaw  and  Baxter  were  appointed  for  declama- 
tion. 

Censor’s  reyiort  on  small  Iwok.  Prayer  by  the  secretary. 


November  14,  1835. 

i'ho  society  met  at  the  usual  time.  ^Ir.  Holland  prayed, 
the  roll  was  called,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 

^cad,  after  which  we  jiroccedcd  to  transact  the  bnsines.s  of  this 
society. 
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The  following  subject  was  demanded,  viz : “Was  the  Refor- 
mation by  Luther  more  beneficial  to  mankind  than  the  discov- 
ery of  America  by  Columbus  ?”  which  was  discussed  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative. 

The  Standing  Committee  offered  several  queries,  some  of 
which  were  received,  viz:  “Was  Csesar  justifiable  in  crossing 
the  Rubicon  ?”  “Is  the  cotton  of  the  Southern  countries  more 
valuable  than  the  mines  of  Brazil  ?”  “Is  a country  without 
law  more  happy  than  an  absolute  monarchy?”  “Is  wealth 
more  to  be  desired  than  honor  ?” 

The  committee  of  correspondence  reported  by  reading  let- 
ters from  several  distinguished  gentlemen,  viz : Thos.  F.  Hos- 
kins, Reding  S.  Blunt,  Daniel  Webster,  Gov.  Jno.  Branch, 
and  Hugh  L.  White,  who  were  unanimously  received  as  hon- 
orary members  of  this  society. 

The  committee  a2)pointed  to  raise  by  subscription  a small 
amount  due  on  printing  oration,  ilr.  Yancy’s  account,  re- 
ported that  they  had  not  as  yet  raised  a sufficient  amount  for 
this  purpose,  which  committee  was  indulged  until  a called 
meeting  of  this  society.  The  committee  on  the  treasurv"  were 
also  indulgerl  until  the  same  meeting. 

Censor’s  report  on  small  book.  Mr.  Hoskins  prayed. 


Xovember  21,  1835. 

The  society  met  according  to  apjwintment.  The  president 
being  absent,  Mr.  Yancy,  the  vice-president,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  roll  was  called,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read,  after  which  we  proceeded  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting. 

Report  of  committees:  “Your  Committee  on  Subscription 
beg  leave  to  report,  after  having  made  every  endeavor  to  raise 
the  amount  due  on  printing  Mr.  Dockeri'’s  oration,  ^Messrs. 
Yancy’s  and  Atkinson’s  accounts,  that  they  have  not  col- 
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lected  a sufficient  sum  for  that  purpose.  W.  W.  Childers, 
Chairman.”  Which  report  was  received,  and  the  committee 
discharged. 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  state  of  the 
treasury,  having  had  the  same  under  consideration,  beg 
leave  to  report  that  they  find  the  money  matters  substantially 
as  follows : 

The  sum  raised  by  the  fees  of  the  society,  and  paid 


into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  amounts  to $80.31^ 

The  amount  raised  by  subscription  for  various  ob- 
jects   100.56J 


Total $180.87^ 


Included  in  this  there  is  five  dollars,  which  was  presented 
V the  unknoivn  hand  of  Philomeha,  suggesting  a very  appro- 
priate emblem  for  one  side  of  the  banner,  or  the  noble  pur- 
pose, no  doubt,  of  elevating  our  minds,  and  giving  us  a more 
oxalted  view  of  the  greatness,  goodness,  and  benevolence  of 
our  Heavenly  Parent. 

They  find  also  that  the  following  sums  have  been  paid  out : 


I'or  banner  $63,464 

-Articles  for  the  4th  of  July,  including  music 20.60 

E.  F.  II.  Johnson’s  bill  of  books,  candles,  etc....  17.44 J 


$101.51 

Ilalance  remaining  in  treasury $79.36J 


Fees,  which  are  still  duo  the  society $3.95 
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The  Society  is  indebted  for  printing  Mr.  Dockery’s 


oration  on  the  4th  of  July. 20.00 

Cards  of  invitation 3,00 

To  Mr.  Yancy  3.00 

To  Mr.  Atkinson  1.00 


Which  amounts  to $27.00 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  R.  Mereiam,  Chairman. 

1.  Resolutions:  Mr.  Merriam  offered  several  resolutions, 
which  are  as  follows: 

“Whereas  the  Philouiathesian  Society  view  with  deep  in" 
terest  everything  which  is  calculated  to  enlighten  the  mind 
and  refine  the  taste;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  all  the  money  remaining  in  the  treasury  be 
paid  over  to  Professor  Armstrong,  and  that  he  be  requested 
to  purchase  for  the  use  of  the  society  such  books  as  his  best 
judgment  shall  dictate.  Received. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  use  our  best  efforts  during  the  vaca- 
tion to  procure  such  books,  and  natural  and  artificial  

for  the  use  of  the  society  as  may  be  of  sendee  to  its  members. 
Received. 

3.  JVfr.  Washington  offered  a resolution  to  this  effect: 
“Whereas,  deeming  it  a respect  to  the  individual  presenting 
donations  to  the  society. 

Re  it  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  and  acknowledgment  of 
the  society,  bo  tendered  to  the  donor,  both  through  the 
medium  of  a letter,  and  the  columns  of  the  Biblical  Recorder;,, 
and  further. 
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Resolved,  That  a committee  be  instructed  to  tender  the 
thanks  and  acknowledgments  of  the  society  to  Mr.  Shaw, 
through  the  medium  of  the  aforestated  paper,  for  those  valu- 
able books  which  were  presented.”  Received.  Committee; 
Washington,  Childers  and  Atkinson. 

Motions : It  was  moved,  and  agreed  to,  that  the  amount  the 
society  is  now  indebted  bo  paid  out  of  the  treasury. 

It  was  decided  that  the  society,  in  connection  with  the  treas- 
urer, present  the  respects  of  the  society  with  a copy  of  the 
resolution  relative  to  procuring  books  to  Professor  Armstrong. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  EUZELIAN  SOCIETY 


February  14,  1835. 

On  this  evening  the  students  of  the  Institute  having  con- 
vened, there  was  an  address  delivered  by  Professor  Arm- 
strong, on  the  Utility  of  Polemic  Societies. 

The  propriety  of  establishing  two  societies  of  the  character 
above  named  having  been  clearly  shown,  Jas.  C.  Dockery  and 
Hiram  K.  Person  were  appointed,  equally  to  divide  the  stu- 
dents in  respect  to  both  number  and  talent,  and  to  report  on 
the  21st  of  February,  1835. 


February  21,  1835. 

Convened  according  to  adjournment ; and  the  meeting  hav- 
ing been  called  to  order,  the  gentlemen  announced  the  divi- 
sion, after  which  announcement,  !Mr.  Dockery,  with  those 
whom  he  had  chosen,  retired  into  a separate  apartment  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Person,  with  whom  he  had  chosen,  remained 
where  the  division  was  announced. 

This  body  proceeded  to  elect  H.  K.  Person,  president  pro 
tern.,  and  Elisha  Burns,  secretary  pro  tern. 

Thomas  S.  Rayner,  Josiah  M.  Brooks  and  Elisha  Burns 
were  appointed  to  draft  a constitution  and  by-laws,  and  to 
report  on  the  28th  inst. 


February  28,  1835. 

Convened  according  to  adjournment.  After  the  calling  of 
the  house  to  order  the  secretary  read  the  proceedings  of  Rb- 
ruary  21,  1835.  The  Committee  on  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  reported.  The  following  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  By-Laws: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  This  society  shall  be  known  as  the  Euzelian 
Society. 
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Article  2.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  he  the  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  its  members.  All  subjects  of  interest 
shall  be  open  for  deliberation,  and  they  may  be  investigated 
by  written  essays  or  by  viva  voce  discussion,  and  at  every 
regular  meeting  of  the  society  one  subject  shall  be  debated. 
Controverted  subjects  in  religion  shall  be  excluded. 

Article  3.  Every  student  of  Wake  Forest  Institute  shall 
be  eligible  to  regular  membership;  provided,  however,  he  be 
not  associated  with  any  other  society  of  a similar  character 
connected  with  the  Institute.  All  persons  of  distinction  shall 
be  eligible  to  honorary  membership. 

Article  4.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  shall  be  eligible 
fo  regular  membership,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  the  de- 
mands of  the  society. 

Article  5.  Each  student  on  his  admission  to  this  society 
shall  subscribe  his  name  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
thereof ; and  shall  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar  on  his  entrance, 
^nd  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  quarterly. 

Article  G.  Every  person  wishing  to  become  a member  of 
this  society  shall  bo  proposed  by  one  of  the  members  thereof, 
when  an  election  by  ballot  shall  immediately  take  place. 
Three  black  balls  shall  negative  his  election. 

Article  7.  The  ofiicors  of  this  society  shall  be  a President, 
Vice-President,  a Secretary,  a Treasurer,  a Librarian,  a 
Senior  and  Junior  Critic,  and  a Censor — ^who  shall  be  elected 
y ballot  at  the  first  meeting  in  !Warch  and  the  first  meeting 
m August  of  each  year. 

Article  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside 
fit  all  meetings  of  the  society,  to  preserve  decorum,  to  appoint 
committees,  to  put  all  questions,  to  sign  all  orders,  to  give  the 
casting  vote  in  case  of  a tie ; and  while  in  the  chair  he  shall 

c 110  part  in  the  debate.  In  all  elections  by  ballot  he  shall 
live  a vote,  and  at  all  times  shall  have  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing any  member  to  occupy  the  chair. 
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Article  9.  Tlie  vice-president  shall  preside  in  the  absence 
of  the  president  and  shall  discharge  all  his  respective  duties. 

Article  10.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a faithful  record  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  and  shall  receive  all  moneys 
and  pay  them  over  to  the  treasurer  and  take  his  receipt  for  the 
same. 

Article  11.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  all  the  moneys  thus 
paid  over  to  him  by  the  secretary  and  pay  them  out  only  by 
the  orders  of  the  society,  signed  by  the  president. 

Article  12.  The  librarian  shall  preserve  all  the  books  of 
the  society,  keep  a regular  catalogue  of  the  same,  lend  them 
to  the  members  as  he  may  be  directed  by  the  by-laws  of  the 
society. 

Article  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  critics  to  correct 
all  errors  in  composition  and  declamation. 

Article  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  censor,  scrupulously 
to  observe  the  deportment  of  the  members  and  to  report  all 
indecorum  to  the  president  of  the  society. 

Article  15.  There  shall  be  a Standing  Committee  of  the 
members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  present  subjects  of  discus- 
sion for  the  adoption  of  the  society. 

Article  16.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  constitu- 
tion without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present 

The  following  persons  were  elected  for  the  first  term: 
Hiram  K.  Person,  President;  William  T.  Brooks,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Elisha  Burns,  Secretary;  Richard  B.  Seawell,  Treas- 
urer ; Thomas  S.  Rayner,  Librarian ; Willie  R.  Powell,  Cen- 
sor; Robert  M.  Noxon,  Senior  Critic;  .Tohn  M.  Collins. 
Junior  Critic. 

Appointed  Josiah  M.  Brooks,  M.  Wise  and  William  C. 
Skinner  a Standing  Committee  to  introduce  queries  before 
the  society,  for  its  adoption. 
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March  14,  1835. 

Met  according  to  adjournment.  The  house  was  called  to 
order,  and  various  business  of  an  important  character  trans- 
acted. 

Appropriated  $7  for  a record  book.  Appropriated  $1.25 
for  half  a dozen  candlesticks. 

By  reason  of  various  other  little  business  there  was  no  sub- 
ject regular  discussed. 

Appointed  Wm.  C.  Skinner  to  declaim  at  the  next  meeting, 
and  M.  Dunn  dissertation. 


March  28,  1835. 

Met  agreeably  to  adjournment.  The  meeting  having  been 
called  to  order,  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read. 

Received  David  Wright  and  John  Trantham  as  regular 
niembers  of  the  society. 

The  question  to  bo  debated  at  our  next  meeting  is,  “Is  there 
nioro  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  than  in  the  possession  of  an 

object  ?” 


R^azareth  Tx^gett  and  J.  B.  Nixon  in  the  affirmative,  Rich- 
B.  Seawell  and  Wm.  C.  Skinner  in  the  ne^tive. 
Appointed  Willie  R.  Powell  for  dissertation. 

Appointed  Thomas  II.  Wood  for  declamation. 

Resolution : Resolved,  That  the  Euzelian  Society  yield  the 
c oico  of  the  orator  for  the  4th  of  July  next  to  the  Philoma- 
'esian  Society. 

^ Ilesolved  further,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed 
Wait  on  the  said  society  for  their  decision,  and  report  the 
®ame  to  this  society  at  its  next  meeting. 

Appointed  Thomas  I.  Rayner,  I.  I.  Collin  and  Elisha 
^'ins  to  wait  on  tho  Philomathesian  Society. 


, April  11,  1835. 

cal]  T to  adjournment.  The  meeting  having  been 

proceedings  wore  read.  Received  Geo.  Rouncy- 
illo  a regular  member. 
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The  query,  “Is  there  more  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  than  in 
the  possession  of  an  object  ?”  was  debated  and  decided  in  the 
negative. 

The  committee  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Philomathesian 
Society  reported  that  that  society  had  accepted  the  honor  of 
electing  an  orator  for  the  4th  of  July. 

The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  is,  “Is  happiness  equally 
distributed  among  men?”  David  Wright  and  John  Watson 
on  the  affirmative,  Lewis  Dupre  and  William  T.  Outlaw  on 
the  negative. 

Appointed  A.  G.  Person  for  declamation.  Appointed  J- 
H.  Brooks  for  dissertation. 

Appropriated  thirty  cents  for  a pair  of  caudle-snuffers. 

■ April  25,  1835. 

Having  met,  the  house  was  called  to  order,  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  read. 

Received  I.  Barnard,  L.  Strayhom,  D.  Wood,  I.  L.  Rich- 
ard as  regular  members,  and  Daniel  Dupre  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. 

The  subject,  “Is  happiness  equally  distributed  among 
men  ?”.was  debated  and  decided  in  the  n^ative. 

Thomas  Rayner  was  elected  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  the  4th  of  July  next. 

Richard  B.  Seawell,  J.  H.  Brooks  and  M.  M.  Wise  were 
appointed  as  a committee  to  procure  a standard  for  the 
society. 

Resolved  as  a by-law,  that  any  member  revealing  any  o 
the  proceedings  of  this  society  out  of  the  society  shall  subject 
himself  to  be  fined  fifty  cents. 

The  query  chosen  for  the  next  debate  is,  “Is  genius,  in  the 
general,  profitable  to  its  possesors?”  James  B.  Nixon  an 
Robert  M.  Noxon  on  the  affirmative;  John  L.  Richard  an 
Thos.  J.  Rayner  on  the  negative. 

Appointed  for  declamation,  miskept. 

Appointed  for  dissertation  Thos.  N.  Wood. 
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May  9,  1835. 

Convened  according  to  adjournment.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  and  the  proceedings  read. 

Lynn  B.  Parish  was  received  as  a regular  member.  Dr. 
Young,  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Crenshaw,  Governor  David  L.  Swain, 
Henry  W.  Miller  and  Charles  Manly  were  elected  as  honor- 
ary members. 

The  query,  “Is  genius,  in  the  general,  profitable  to  its  pos- 
sessors ?”  was  debated  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  subject  selected  to  be  debated  is,  “Is  the  wisdom  of 
Cod  more  displayed  in  animate  than  in  inanimate  creation  ?” 
Wni.  C.  Watts  and  W.  II.  Walthall  on  the  affinnative ; T.  K 
Wood  and  J.  J.  M.  Collins  on  the  negative. 

Appointed  John  Watson  for  dissertation. 

Appointed  M.  M.  Wise  for  declamation. 


May  23,  1835. 

Convened  according  to  adjournment.  The  house  was 
called  to  order,  and  the  roll  called.  Received  Dr.  Crenshaw 
as  an  honorary  member.  Elected  ilr.  Albert  Winston  an 
honorary  member.  Elected  Professor  Hooper  an  honorary 
^Qember.  Elected  Judge  Gaston  an  honorary  member. 

Debated  and  decided  the  question  in  the  negative. 

Appointed  a committee  of  arrangement  consisting  of  three 
persons,  viz : J.  W.  Brooks,  R.  B.  Seawell  and  C.  Burns. 

Adopted  the  following  resolutions,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  bo  six  persons  ap]X>intcd  at  every 
regular  meeting,  who  shall  conduct  the  debate  at  the  next 
regular  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  decision  of  the  queries  debated  shall  be 
acording  to  the  merit  of  the  argument.  Annulled. 

Wm.  C.  Atkinson  having  resigned  as  a member  of  the 
query  committee,  appointed  Wm.  M.  Walthall  in  his  stead. 

Query:  “Jg  judicious  in  the  Government  to  force  the 
5 
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Indians  to  move  contrary  to  their  own  wills  ?”  T.  J.  Rayner, 
George  Roumaville  and  T.  Wood  on  the  affirmative;  J.  W. 
Brooks,  J.  Moore  and  William  C.  Watts  on  the  negative. 

For  declamation,  R.  B.  Seawell;  for  dissertation,  D.  C. 
Wright. 


June  6,  1835. 

Convened  according  to  adjournment  The  house  was 
called  to  order,  the  roll  was  called  and  the  proceedings  were 
read. 

Richard  B.  Seawell  declaimed. 

The  subject  debated  and  decided  in  the  negative. 

Appointed  for  declamation,  John  J.  M.  Collins;  appointed 
for  dissertation,  Lewis  Du  Pre. 

The  query  selected  for  debate  is:  “Has  there  been  more 
advantage  derived  from  the  printing  press  than  from  the 
mariner’s  compass  ?” 

Appointed  to  conduct  the  debate  the  following  persons,  viz: 
N.  T^ggett,  D.  Wright  and  Wm.  II.  Walthall  on  the  affirma- 
tive; Wm.  C.  Skinner,  J.  L.  Prichard  and  T.  J.  Rayner  on 
tho  negative. 


Friday,  June  26,  1835. 

Deeming  it  expedient,  the  president  called  a meeting  of  the 
society,  when  M.  M.  Wise  was  appointed  marshal  to  conduct 
the  march  of  tho  members  of  the  society  on  the  4th  of  July 
next,  which  appointment  annulled  his  previous  election  as 
standard-bearer.  Therefore,  H.  Legett  was  appointed  stand- 
ard-bearer. 

Elected  and  received  John  R.  Owen  a regular  member  of 
tho  society. 

Elected,  as  honorary  members  of  the  society,  Isaac  Pipkins> 
Rob.  B.  Gilliam,  Isaac  Baxter,  Jon.  W.  Jacocks,  Chas. 
Fisher,  J.  L.  Baily,  Josiah  Collins,  Jr.,  D.  W.  Barringer, 
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Jas.  B.  Skinner,  Jesse  Wilson,  David  S.  Williams.  Received 
D.  Spight  and  Henry  Seawell. 

(Observation. — The  record  of  the  proceedings  on  June  20 
should  have  been  prior  to  the  record  above,  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  2Gth  June,  1835.) 

June  20,  1835. 

Convened  according  to  adjournment.  The  house  was 
called  to  order,  the  roll  called  and  the  proceedings  read. 

Elected  and  received  as  regular  members,  John  T.  Bond, 
Jas.  A.  Delk,  and  Spencer  ITaltom. 

Subject  debated  and  decided  in  the  negative. 

Appropriated  $ for  the  flag  of  the  society. 

Hesolved,  That  no  person  shall  enter  the  hall  of  the  society 
during  its  session  only  by  the  consent  of  the  society. 

Resolved,  that  in  deciding  all  questions  of  debate  the  yeas 
^nd  nays  be  taken. 

Resolved,  That  the  letters  of  those  wishing  to  become  hon- 
orary  members  bo  road  to  the  society  previous  to  their  elec- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  all  committees  offer  their  reports  in  writing. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  tendered  to 
Wait  for  the  riband  presented  the  society  by  her. 

Appointed  a committee,  consisting  of  William  H.  Walthall, 
Robert  M.  Noxon  and  James  B.  Nixon  to  tender  the  thanks 
the  society  to  Hrs.  Wait,  as  expressed  in  the  preceding 

resolution. 

Received  a communication  from  the  Philomathesian 
Society,  whoso  import  was,  that  that  society  yield  to  the 

uzolian  Society  the  honor  of  selecting  an  orator  for  our  next 
Commencement,  yielded  us  by  the  Philomathesian  Society. 

Appointed  a committee  consisting  of  three,  viz:  Richard 
Seawell,  J.  J.  Collins  and  David  Wright,  to  answer  the 
communication  received  from  the  Philomathesian  Society. 
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Appointed  M.  jVI.  Wise  standard-bearer. 

Appointed  for  declamation,  J.  J.  Alston.  Appointed  for 
dissertation,  J.  A.  Delk. 

Question:  “Would  it  be  policy  in  Xorth  Carolina  to  adopt 
a liberal  system  of  internal  improvement.”  On  the  affirma- 
tive, J.  J.  M.  Collins,  M.  M.  Wise  and  Henry  W.  Walthall; 
on  the  negative,  Jas.  B.  Nixon,  J.  Watson  and  W.  F.  Brooks. 


June  28,  1835. 

Deeming  it  expedient,  the  president  called  a meeting  of  the 
society.  When  the  roll  had  been  called,  it  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  Marshal  M.  Wise  he  appointed  marshal  to  con- 
duct the  march  of  the  members  of  the  society  on  the  4th  of 
the  ensuing  month,  July.  Carried. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  Nazareth  Legett  be 
appointed  to  bear  the  flag  of  the  society  on  the  4th  of  July 
next.  Carried. 

B.  jVI.  Noxon  proposed  Charles  W.  Skinner,  Esq.,  to  bo  re- 
ceived by  the  society  as  an  honorary"  member.  Elected  by  a 
unanimous  voice. 

Appointed  R.  M.  Noxan,  R,  B.  Seawell  and  W.  Brooks  a 
committee  to  request  J udge  Gaston  to  deliver  an  address  to 
this  and  the  Philomathesian  Society  at  our  next  Commence- 
ment. 


Julv  19,  1836. 

Convened  according  to  adjournment. 

The  house  was  called  to  order,  the  roll  called  and  the  min- 
utes read. 

Declamation  by  J.  J.  Alston  ; dissertation  by  J.  L.  A.  Dclk- 

The  subject  debated  and  decided  was  in  the  affirmative,  by 
a majority  of  eight  votes. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

Your  committee  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Wait  beg  leave  to  report 
that  they  have  fully  complied  with  your  instructions  given 
them.  Eobert  M.  Nox.vx,  Chairman. 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  correspondence 
with  the  Philomathesian  Society  beg  leave  to  report  that  they 
answered  the  communication  of  that  society  as  directed  by 
you.  Eiciiard  B.  Sea  well.  Chairman. 

Your  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  address  a let- 
ter to  the  lion.  Win.  Gaston,  requesting  him  to  deliver  an 
address  before  our  society,  25th  JTovember,  beg  leave  to  report 
that  they  did  so,  and  have  since  received  an  answer,  that  he 
will  comply  with  the  request.  Wm.  T.  Brooks,  Chairman. 

Your  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  tender  the 
acknowledgments  of  the  society  to  !Miss  Clancey,  beg  leave  to 
report  that  they  have  complied,  in  every  respect,  with  the 
directions  given  them.  E.  M.  I^^oxan,  Chairman. 

On  motion,  appointed  N.  Legett,  J.  Watson  and  H.  Wal- 
diallj  a committee  to  examine  the  state  of  the  treasury  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion,  appointed  I).  Wright,  W.  Hinton,  Win.  T.  Out- 
law, a committee  to  examine  the  account  of  the  secretary,  and 
report  at  our  next  meeting. 

On  motion,  appointed  E.  ]\I.  'N'oxon,  E.  B.  Seawell  and 
Wm.  T.  Brooks,  a committee  to  examine  the  by-laws,  and 
introduce  others  for  the  reception  of  the  society. 

On  motion,  appointed  J.  IT.  Brooks,  J.  T.  Bond  and  J. 
Watson,  a committee  to  consult  the  Faculty  relative  to  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  to  the  College  building. 

On  motion,  appointed  as  a committee,  Elisha  Burns,  Wm. 
0.  Skinner  and  .lames  B.  Hixon,  to  publish,  or  have  pub- 
lished, that  the  Hon.  Wm.  Gaston  will  deliver  an  address  be- 
Tere  the  Euzelian  and  Philomathesian  Societies  on  the  25th 
ef  November  next. 
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On  motion,  resolved,  that  this  society  have  500  copies  of 
the  oration,  delivered  on  the  4th  inst.  hy  3fr.  J.  J.  C.  Dockery, 
printed  in  pamphlet  form. 

On  motion,  resolved,  that  the  money  to  defray  the  expense 
of  printing  the  oration  be  raised  by  subscription. 

Introduced  by  W.  I?,  Powell,  a resolution  that  any  member 
present  indulging  in  sleep,  during  the  session  of  the  society, 
be  fined.  Laid  over  till  next  meeting. 

Question,  '‘Is  there  more  happiness  enjoyed  among  the  civ- 
ized  than  among  the  uncivilized  part  of  mankind  ?’'  In  the 
affirmative,  Wm.  IVatts,  L.  DuPre  and  Holton;  in  the  nega- 
tive, fl.  T.  A.  Delk,  J . T.  Pond  and  J.  R.  Owen. 

For  dissertation,  Henry  Hinton ; for  declamation,  J.  Moore. 


August  3,  1835. 

Jfet  according  to  adjournment.  The  house  was  called  to 
order,  the  roll  called  and  the  proceedings  read. 

Declamation  by  ,1.  Moore,  dissertation  by  H.  Hinton. 

The  subject  debated  and  decided  was  in  the  affirmative  by 
the  majority  of  the  president’s  vote, 

REPOKTS  OF  committees. 

Committee  of  Arrangement  on  the  4th  of  July:  Your  com- 
mittee, to  whom  was  referred  the  arrangement  of  the  celebra- 
tion on  the  4th  of  July,  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  they  did  their  best  to  render  debate  interesting 
pleasant. 

The  expenses  incurred  for  the  occasion  are  as  follows: 


Half  bo.x  raisins $2.50 

Half  box  prunes 1.50 

Six  pounds  almonds 1.50 

Half  bottle  rose  oil 30 

Half  jug  lemon  syrup 2.30 

In  the  treasury  
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Your  committee  on  the  state  of  the  treasury  beg  leave  to 
report : That  the  Treasurer  has  received  $73.00.  lie  has  ex- 
pended by  order  of  the  society,  $30.50.  There  is  yet  in  the 
treasury  $42.50.  The  treasury  is  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
$20.52.  All  which,  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  is  respect- 
fully submitted.  Leoett,  Chairman. 

On  the  account  of  the  secretary:  Your  committee  on  the 
account  of  the  secretary  beg  leave  to  report:  That  the  secre- 
tary has  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  $<3,224. 
All  of  which,  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  is  respec-tfully  sub- 
mitted. Wm.  T.  Outlaw. 

On  the  by-laws : Your  committee  on  by-laws  beg  leave  to 
report : That  they  examined  the  code,  and  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  reception  of  the  society: 

Section  2,  Article  13.  The  secretary  shall  reimrt  absentees. 
Article  14.  The  censor  shall  report. 

Section  3,  Article  3.  At  the  meeting  preceding  the  last 
’iieeting  in  each  term  there  shall  lie  a committee  of  three  ap- 
pointed, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  the  records  of  the 
society  and  the  accounts  of  the  secretary.  Article  4.  There 
shall  bo  a Standing  Committee,  whose  dutj*  it  shall  be  to  con- 
duct the  correspondence  of  the  society. 

P.  ^t.  XoxAN,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  the  Faculty  relative  to  the  corner-stone  of 
Iho  College:  Your  committee  to  consult  the  Faculty,  being 
^mprepared,  beg  indulgence.  J.  W.  Brooks,  Chairman. 

Indulgence  granted. 

Rl':S0LUT10NS. 

Resolved,  That  any  person  indulging  in  sleep  during  the 
Session  of  the  society  bo  subject  to  a fine  of  25  cents. 

Resolved,  That  any  member  alwenting  himself  from  the 
society  more  than  fifteen  minutes  bo  subject  to  a fine  of  25 
cents. 
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Resolved,  That  it  is  out  of  order  for  a member  to  move  for 
the  rejection  of  a resoltuion  or  a motion. 

Ordered,  that  the  treasurer  paj  off  the  debt  contracted  bj 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  term : 

President,  Elisha  Burns. 

Vice-President,  Henry  Hinton. 

Secretary,  Wm.  T.  Brooks. 

Treasurer,  J.  H.  Brooks. 

Librarian,  B.  B.  Seawell. 

Senior  Critic,  H.  H.  Person. 

Junior  Critic,  B.  M.  ISioxon. 

Censor,  Wm.  H.  Walthall. 

The  new  officers  then  entered  upon  their  official  duties. 

Appointed  for  query  committee,  X.  Legett,  T.  Pritchard 
and  W.  Nowell. 

Appointed  for  corresponding  committee,  H.  K.  Person,  K. 
IVr.  Noxan  and  B.  B.  Seawell.  ’ 

Appointed  for  declamation,  T.  B.  Powell.  Appointed  for 
dissertation,  Wm.  H.  Walthall. 

Question : Is  V ashington  to  be  more  applauded  than 
Columbus?”  IT.  F.  Biggs,  A.  Person  and  Xixon  on  the 
affirmative;  W.  Alston,  L.  Parish  and  J.  Collins  on  the  nega- 
tive. 


Auugst  17,  1835. 

Wo  met  according  to  adjournment.  The  house  was  called 
to  order,  the  roll  called  and  the  proceedings  read. 

T.  Powell  declaimed. 

W.  Walthall  read  a dissertation. 

The  subject  was  debated  and  decided  in  the  negative. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

Committee  to  consult  the  Faculty: 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  consulting  of  the 
Faculty  relative  to  the  ceremonies  at  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
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stone  of  the  College  building,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they 
consulted  the  Faculty,  from  whom  they  learn  that  the  ceremo- 
nies will  bo  entirely  private. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee.  Jno.  Bond,  Chairman. 

RESOLUTION. 

Resolved,  That  officers  for  delinquencies  be  fined  double 
what  private  members  are  for  the  same,  and  in  case  the  presi- 
dent shall  bo  a delinquent  the  vice-president  shall  officiate. 

MOTIONS. 

Gloved  and  carried,  that  the  fine  for  sleep  during  the  session 
of  the  society  bo  reduced  from  twenty-five  to  five  cents. 

Moved  and  carried,  that  four  hundred  copies  of  the  oration 
delivered  by  J.  C.  Dockery  on  the  4th  of  July  be  divided 
equally  among  the  members,  and  out  of  the  remaining  hun- 
dred a copy  bo  sent  to  each  honorary  member,  and  the  residue 
remain  in  the  society. 

Appointed  for  declamation,  B.  Baxter.  Appointed  for 
dissertation,  John  II.  Owen. 

Question:  “Would  it  bo  policy  in  Xorth  Carolina  to  estab- 
lish a penitentiary  ?”  N.  Legett,  J.  Gathings  and  Wm.  Sut- 
lon,  on  the  affirmative;  11.  B.  Scawell,  E.  Hinton  and  I. 
l^Ioore,  on  tho  negative. 


September  3,  1835. 

Mot  according  to  adjournment.  The  house  having  been 
ealled  to  order,  the  roll  was  called.  The  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting  read. 

H.  Baxter  declaimed.  J.  Iv.  Owen  read  a dissertation. 
Ihe  subject  debated  and  decided  was  in  the  affirmative  by 
Ihe  president’s  vote. 

RETORT  OK  COMMITTEE. 

Committee  on  tho  former  treasurer’s  act: 

Hho  committee  that  was  appointed  to  settle  the  affairs  with 
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the  former  treasurer  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  done 
so  and  paid  over  the  notes  and  money  to  the  present  treasurer. 

MOTIOK. 

Moved  and  carried,  that  the  meetings  of  the  society  be 
opened  and  closed  by  prayer. 

Appointed  for  declamation,  A.  Powell;  appointed  for  dis- 
sertation, L.  B.  Parish. 

Question:  “Does  art  contribute  more  to  the  excellence  of 
discourse  than  nature?”  I.  E.  Owen,  F.  T.  Biggs,  J.  T. 
Bond,  on  the  affirmative;  J.  W.  Collins,  J.  Trantham  and 
J.  B.  Nixon,  on  the  negative. 


September  17,  1835. 

Convened  according  to  adjourmnent,-  The  house  being 
called  to  order,  prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pritchard, 
the  roll  called,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  read. 

Declamation  by  A.  Powell ; dissertation  by  L.  B.  Parish. 

The  subject  debated  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

IIOTIOX. 

Moved  and  carried,  that  the  critics  make  their  remarks  im- 
mediately after  the  debate,  publicly. 

Appointed  for  declamation,  H.  Dunn.  Appointed  for  dis- 
sertation, T.  Wood. 

Question:  “Is  love  an  involuntary  passion  ?”  Disputants: 
On  the  affirmative,  E.  M.  Xoxon,  II.  Hinton,  J.  B.  Ni.xon; 
negative,  I.  B.  Seawcll,  L.  Dupree,  J.  Brooks. 


October  10,  1835. 

Convened  acording  to  adjournment.  The  house  having 
been  called  to  order,  prayer  was  offered  by  J.  L.  Prichard,  the 
roll  called,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read. 
Declamation  by  II.  Dunn. 

T.  Wood  failed  to  read  a dissertation. 

The  question  debated  was  decided  in  the  negative. 
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MOTION. 

On  motion  K.  M.  Noxen  was  elected  to  deliver  an  address 
before  the  society  at  its  last  meeting  during  this  session. 

Appointed  for  declamation,  T.  Wood;  for  dissertation, 
John  K.  Owen, 

Question:  “Would  it  bo  policy  in  the  United  States  to  re- 
charter the  banks  V’  Disputants  on  the  affirmative,  J.  Bond, 
W.  li.  Powell,  T.  Eayner ; on  the  negative,  J.  Collins,  Wm.  C. 
Skinner,  W,  Walthall. 


October  24,  1835. 

Assembled  according  to  adjournment.  The  house  having 
been  called  to  order,  prayer  was  offered  by  W.  R.  Powell,  the 
roll  called,  and  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  read. 

T.  Wood  declaimed. 

J.  R.  Owen  read  a dissertation. 

Question  debated  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed,  whose 
business  it  shall  bo  to  conduct  the  proceedings  of  our  meeting 
next  Commencement.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  with  the 
Philomathesians  on  the  subject. 

Appointed  for  a Committee  of  Arrangement : H.  K.  Per- 
son, Wm.  T.  Brooks,  II.  Hinton. 

Committee  of  Correspondence:  R.  M.  Noxon,  J.  R.  Owen, 

Legett. 

MOTIONS. 

Moved  and  carried,  that  the  address  which  was  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  our  last  meeting  during  this  session  be  postponed  until 
our  first  meeting  next  session. 

On  motion,  appropriated  one  dollar  for  (seonees). 

On  motion,  a query  was  chosen  for  our  last  debate,  to-wit, 

Is  slavery  morally  and  politically  wrong?”  Appointed  on 
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tho  debate,  on  the  one  hand,  W.  C.  Walls,  William  T.  Brooks, 
and  J.  L.  Prichard;  on  the  other  hand,  J.  A.  Delk,  W.  H. 
Walthall,  J.  II.  Brooks. 

Appointed  for  declamation,  Edwin  Hinton;  for  disserta- 
tion, W.  Sutton. 

Question:  “Is  the  Legislature  vested  with  the  power  of 
instructing  her  Senators?”  On  affirmative,  T.  Powell,  H. 
Hinton  and  N.  Legett ; on  the  negative,  J.  Ikloore,  J.  R.  Owen, 
W.  H.  Walthall. 


Xovember  7,  1835. 

Convened  according  to  adjournment.  The  house  having 
been  called  to  order,  prayer  was  offered  by  .1.  H.  Brooks. 

E.  Hinton  failed  to  declaim. 

Wm.  Sutton  read  a dissertation. 

The  question  debated  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

COMMITTEE. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee  to  reply  to  the  letter  received 
from  the  other  society,  I have  just  to  say,  they  have  complicf^ 
with  the  directions  given.  Robert  M.  Xoxen,  Chairman. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  no  ])erson  having  been  a member  of  the 
Philomathesian  Society  be  admitted  into  our  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  apology  of  Hon.  Wm.  Gaston  be  re- 
ceived for  not  delivering  an  address  before  our  society. 

MOTIONS. 

Gloved  and  carried,  that  any  member  laughing  so  as  to  be 
heard  during  session  be  fined  ten  cents. 

Moved  and  carried,  that  any  member  lying  on  benches  duf' 
ing  tho  session  bo  fined  ten  cents. 

Moved  and  carried,  that  any  member  speaking,  or  sneering 
at  another  whilst  speaking  be  fined  ten  cents. 
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FINES. 

Fined  J.  U.  Collins  76  cents  for  being  absent  three  times; 
25  cents  for  failing  to  speak. 

Fined  E.  Burns  50  cents  for  absence. 

Fined  J.  W.  Brooks  fifty  cents  for  absence. 

Fined  T.  Eayner  40  cents  for  leaving  house  abruptly. 
Fined  J.  A.  Delk  40  cents. 

Fined  W.  T.  Outlaw  45  cents. 

Fined  T.  Wood  50  cents  for  disorderly  conduct  on  5th  inst. 
Fined  Legett  25  cents  for  failing  to  speak. 

Fined  J.  J.  Alston  25  cents  for  absence. 

Fined  T.  B.  Nixon  25  cents  for  not  speaking. 

Fined  E.  Hinton  25  cents  for  not  speaking. 

Fined  George  Rounsaville  10  cents  for  disorderly  conduct. 
Fined  James  A.  Delk  10  cents  for  disorderly  conduct 
Fined  Dallas  Woo<l  10  cents  for  sleeping  during  session. 
Prayer  by  IF.  1C.  Person. 


November  19,  1835. 

Het  according  to  adjournment.  The  house  was  called  to 
order  and  the  roll  calleil. 

Prayer  by  B,.  M.  Noxon ; the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
read. 

First,  took  up  the  case  of  Charles  Skinner,  and  after  a pro- 
tracted debate,  his  election  was  declared  null  and  void.  After 
t^is,  the  case  of  Mr.  Bayner  vras  called  for,  who  being  under 
eensuro  for  his  conduct  towards  the  society,  arose  and  gave 
satisfaction  for  the  same,  whereupon  a motion  was  made  and 
oari  led,  that  ho  be  excused. 

Noxeii  withdrew  his  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of 
0.  Skinner,  also  the  proposal  of  Charles  Skinner. 

Prayer  by  II.  W.  Person. 
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JJ'orember  21,  1835. 

Convened  according  to  adjournment.  The  roll  was  called. 
Prayer  by  John  L.  Prichard.  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read,  after  which  declamation  was  made  and  a disserta- 
tion read.  The  disputants  then  proceeded  to  open  the  debate, 
which  was  decided  in  the  negative.  The  society  then  ad- 
journed until  Monday  morning. 

Prayer  by  R.  W.  Noen. 


Met  !Monday  morning.  The  committee  appointed  to  col- 
lect the  monies  due  the  society  reported,  the  report  received, 
and  the  committee  discharged.  On  motion,  the  treasurer  was 
ordered  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  society. 
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list  of  both  SOCIETIES’  MEMBERS  AND  SHORT 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  EACH 


EUZELIAN  LITERARY  SOCIETY,  1834-35 

Elisha  Burns,  Chatham  County,  ’34-5,  M.D.,  Philadelphia, 
Ea.  Physician,  Pittshoro.  Died  1843. 

William  P.  M.  Outlaw,  Bertie  County,  ’34-5,  ’37-8.  Phy- 
sician, Jonesboro,  Tenn.  Died  1854. 

Hiram  K.  Person,  Moore  County,  ’34-G.  Lawyer,  Moore 
County,  Texas.  Died  about  1843. 

William  C.  Skinner,  Perquimans  County,  ’34-5.  Planter. 
Hied  1845. 

Josiah  II.  Brooks,  Chatham  County,  ’34-9.  A.B.  ’39, 
A.M.  ’44.  W.  F.  College  teacher.  Licensed  Baptist  min- 
ister, Chatham  and  Davidson  counties.  Died  1865. 

Afarshall  M.  Wise,  Hertford  County,  ’34-5.  Planter, 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Dead. 

Willie  R.  Powell,  Edgecombe  County,  ’34-5. 
illiam  T.  Brooks,  Chatham  County,  ’34-9.  A.B.  ’39, 
A.M.  ’44^  D.D.  ’70,  W.  F.  College.  Ordained  May,  ’35, 
Hives’s  Chapel,  ’43-G.  Tutor  W.  F.  College  ’46-58.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Lang.  Wake  F.  College  ’70-80.  President. 

viistees.  President  Baptist  State  Convention.  Pastor,  Hen- 

erson,  Mt.  Vernon,  Forestville.  Died  January  16,  1883. 

Thos.  J.  Rayner,  Bertie  County,  ’34-5.  Planter.  Mem- 

nr  of  R.  C.  General  Assembly,  Hermitage,  Bertie  Countv. 
Hied  1848. 

Francis  T.  Riggs,  Craven  County,  ’34-5.  Planter,  Xew 

^vn,  Pamlico  County.  Dead. 

George  P.  Rounsaville,  Davidson  County,  ^Missouri.  Rail- 
road  president.  Dead. 

Joseph  J.  Alston,  Halifax  County,  ’34-6.  Aloved  to  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.  Died  about  1866. 
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John  Watson,  Warren  County,  ’34-5.  Merchant  and 
Planter, Warren  County.  Died  June  24,1889  . 

William  C.  Watts,  Orange  County,  ’34-6. 

William  II.  Walthal.  Virginia,  ’34-5. 

William  G.  Sutton,  Bertie  County,  ’34-7.  Lawyer,  Wil- 
liamston,  Tarboro.  Died  about  1855. 

Lewis  Dupree,  Wake  County,  ’35-8.  Baptist  minister, 
Georgia  and  Tennessee. 

John  T.  Bond,  Bertie  County,  ’35-6.  Planter,  merchant, 
Bertie  County.  Died  1875. 

James  B.  Nixon,  Perquimans  County,  ’35-6.  Lawyer, 
Bethel,  Perquimans  County.  Died  about  1840. 

John  L.  Prichard,  Camden  County,  ’35-40.  A.B.  ’40, 
A.M.  ’44,  W.  F.  C.  ’40-1.  Teacher,  ^Murfreesboro.  Or- 
dained March,  42,  Danville,  Va.  Baptist  minister.  Pastor 
’42-52,  Danville,  Va.,  ’52-55,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  ’56-62,  First 
Baptist  Church,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Died  November  13, 
1862. 

Janies  A.  Delk,  Hertford  County,  ’34-5.  A.B.  ’41,  A.M. 
’59  IT.  of  N.  C.,  LL.D.,  Rochester  University,  N.  Y.,  66,  S. 
W.  Baptist  University  Tennessee.  Teacher  35  years  in 
C.,  3 in  Virginia,  12  in  Tennessee.  In  50  years  has  taught 
2,000  girls  and  600  Iwys.  Professor  Female  College,  High 
Point. 

Spencer  Ilaltom,  ilontgomerj'  County. 

Abner  Williams,  Pasquotank  County,  ’34-7,  Elizabeth 
City.  Dead. 

Thomas  Powell,  Wake  County,  ’35-7. 

John  R.  Owen,  Davidson  County.  Teacher  from  ’39-43  m 
Tipton  County,  Tenn.  From  ’45-53  in  Green  County,  Ho.? 
and  ’53  till  his  death  in  1865,  in  Texas. 

Alfred  Jordan,  Bertie  County,  ’35-36.  Merchant  in  Wil' 
liamston. 

Wm.  D.  Alston,  Halifax  County,  34-36. 
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Isaac  T.  Aydlett,  Currituck  County,  ’35-36.  Planter  in 
his  native  county  and  died  in  1887. 

John  Cotton,  Cliatliam  County,  ’34-35.  Planter  in  Pitts- 
Wo  and  died  in  1837. 

Lynn  B.  Parish,  Chatham  County,  ’34-36. 

John  I.  Trantham,  Kershaw  District,  S.  C.,  ’35-36,  ’42-44. 
Medical  student  of  Univ.  Med.  Col.  N.  Y.  M.D.  ’46  of  the 
Med.  Col.  of  Castleton,  Vt.  Physician  at  Flat  Eock,  S.  C., 
and  died  there  in  1881. 

Kazareth  Leggett,  Bertie  County,  ’34-35.  M.D.  about  ’38. 
Univ.  Penn.  Physician  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Robert  M.  Koxon,  Chowan  County,  ’34-37.  Became  a 
lawyer  in  native  county. 

Henry  Hinton,  Wake  County,  ’35-36.  ^lerchant  in  Erie, 
Ala.  Died  in  1857. 

Richard  B.  Seawell,  Wake  County,  ’34-6.  Planter  in 

Raleigh. 

Junius  Fort,  Wake  County,  ’35-41.  Planter,  merchant 
and  miller  at  Forestville.  Died  Dec.  24,  1875. 

Jolni  M.  Collins,  Warren  County,  ’34-35.  Planter  in 
Warren  County  from  ’54-72;  lived  in  Hash.  Died  April 
15,  1872. 

Rurwell  M.  Baxter,  Currituck  County,  ’35-41.  A.B.  ’41. 
Lawyer,  planter  in  Ctirrituck  County.  Died  1881. 

Jesse  Bonard,  Currituck  County. 

Edwin  Hinton,  Wake  County,  ’35-6.  Planter,  merchant 
in  Chatham  County.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  merchant. 

IL  Dunn,  Wake  County,  ’35-6.  ^Merchant  ’36-38,  Wake 
County,  ’38-45  Pickens  County,  Ala.,  ’45-53  Xoxubee 
County,  Miss.,  merchant.  Died  about  1854. 

James  Gatlings,  Anson  County,  ’35-6.  Planter,  ’36-50 
Anson  County,  ’50  Texas.  Died  about  1881. 

Joshua  Moore,  Bertie  County,  ’34-6.  Teacher.  !Moved 
^lout  ’37  to  Haywood  County.  Died  in  Haywood  County, 
Tenn.,  1849. 
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Henry  Merritt,  Orange  County,  ’34-6.  Planter,  Chapel 
Hill.  Died  1879. 

Alpheus  Powell,  Halifax  County,  ’35-7.  Merchant,  ’37-41 
Halifax  County,  ’47-56  Bertie  County,  56  to  about  ’60  Hali- 
fax County.  Died  about  1860. 

Addison  Person,  Wayne  County,  ’35-36.  M.D.  Harvard 
College,  Mass.  Physician  at  Fremont.  Died  July  26, 1856. 

Isaac  Williams,  Cumberland  County,  ’34-5,  ’39-40. 
Planter,  Harnett  County,  Little  River  Acad. 

Thomas  N.  Wood,  Wake  County,  ’35-7.  Sergeant  in  IJ. 
S.  Army.  Died  before  1861. 

David  Wright,  Montgomery  County,  ’34-35.  Ordained 
Oct.  13,  ’56,  Spring  Hill  Church,  Baptist  minister.  Pastor 
in  Stanly,  Montgomery,  and  Richmond  counties,  ’35-52, 
Pounding  Branch,  Montgomery  County,  ’52-86,  Troy.  Died 
April  8,  1886. 

Dallas  Wood,  Wake  County,  ’34-5. 

(These  names  are  arranged  as  found  in  the  original  records.) 
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Van  R.  Boddio,  Hash  County,  ’35-36.  Afterwards 
planter  of  his  native  cotinfy. 

Oscar  F.  Baxter,  Currituck  County,  ’35-41.  A.B.  ’41- 
Was  a lawyer  and  planter  in  his  native  county.  Died  1881- 
ilatthew  W.  Burroughs,  Chatham  County,  ’34-35.  Be- 
came a planter  in  Gulf,  Chatham  County.  Died  some  years 

ago- 

Thomas  Bush,  Bertie  County,  ’34-35.  Was  a planter  m 
Roxohel.  Die<i  1878. 

Jesse  Cobh,  Lenoir  Countj',  ’35-36.  Was  a planter 
lA)noir  County.  Died  1863. 

Jas.  C.  Dockerv,  Richmond  Countv,  ’34-37.  He  was  a 
student  in  Paris,  was  a professor  of  ifodern  I-angtiages  an 
Belles  Letters  in  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Tuskaloosa. 
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From  ’52  to  ’G3  be  was  a planter  in  Hernando,  Miss.  Dur- 
ing the  war  ho  was  a captain  in  a Mississippi  regiment. 
Fied  Jan.,  18G3. 

Thomas  F.  Ellerhee,  Cheraw,  S.  C.  He  was  a student 
here  in  ’35-3G. 

Burton  A.  Ernul,  Craven  County,  ’34-35. 

Philip  Gathings,  Anson  County.  Student  here  ’34-36. 
From  ’3G  to  ’54  was  a planter  in  Anson  County.  In  1854  he 
moved  to  Hill  County,  Texas. 

Joshua  W.  Hackney,  Chatham  County,  ’34-35.  Became  a 
planter  at  Hackney’s,  Chatham  County.  Died  April  13, 
1892. 

David  Harrell,  Bertie  County,  ’34-39.  Ordained  in 
June,  1839.  From  1839  to  ’43  he  was  a missionary  in  the 
Chowan  Association.  From  1843  was  a pastor  in  the  same 
association.  Died  July  4,  1845. 

Bichard  W.  Hatch,  New  Bern,  ’35-40.  Planter  in  Jones 
County.  Died  in  1889. 

Thomas  Hays,  Franklin  County.  Student  ’34-35. 
^^William  Henry  Haywood,  Ix'uoir  County.  Student  ’34- 
Became  a merchant  in  Txsnoir  County.  In  1851  he 
moved  to  Florida,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1854. 

zekiel  Holland,  Wake  County,  ’34-37.  Baptist  minister 
^nc  a jJanter  in  Johnston  County.  About  1853  he  removed 
n Monroe  County,  Ark.  Died  in  18G5. 

'Tas.  W.  Hoskins,  Edenton.  Student  ’34-35.  Became  a 
e ergyiimj^  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Jenkins,  Hertford  County,  ’35-36. 

muis  K.  J ones,  Wake  County.  Student  here  ’34-35.  Be- 
^nmo  a planter  in  his  native  county.  Died  in  1845. 

Villiani  Henry  Jones,  P>anklin  County,  ’34-35.  Became 
n hanker  in  Baloigh.  Died  in  1882. 

Charles  B.  Merriam,  Wake  County,  ’35-36. 

^luy,  Cluithain  Cotnity,  ’35-30.  Bcoamo  a planter 
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in  Pittsboro  and  was  afterwards  an  officer  in  the  TJ.  S.  rev- 
enue service. 

James  Moore,  Bertie  County,  ’34-35.  Was  a planter  in 
Bertie  County.  From  ’37-50  he  lived  in  Haywood  County, 
Tenn.  Died  in  1850. 

David  G.  Outlaw  ,Bertie  County,  ’34-38.  Physician  in 
Raleigh.  Died  in  1849. 

Peter  A.  K.  Pouncey,  Marlborough  District,  S.  C.,  ’55-50. 

Jesse  C.  Powell,  Halifax  County,  ’35-36.  Was  an  M.D.  in 
1843  at  the  University  of  Penn.  Physician  and  planter  St. 
Johns,  Hertford  County,  from  ’43  to  ’60,  and  from  ’GO  till 
his  death  in  1867.  He  lived  in  Halifax  County. 

Jno.  C.  Rogers,  Wake  County,  ’35-40.  An  A.B.  in  ’40 
and  A.]\f.  in  ’44.  Became  a physician. 

Josiah  Skinner,  Chowan  County,  ’34-35.  Died  in  1836. 

Wilson  R.  Sutton,  Tyrrell  County,  ’35-36.  Cadet  at  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  afterward  resided 
until  his  death  at  Roanoke  Island. 

Abner  W.  Thomas,  Richmond  County,  ’34-35.  From  ’31- 
61  he  was  a planter  in  Richmond  County,  and  from  ’61  to 
his  death  in  ’87  he  resided  in  White  County,  Ark. 

Richard  E.  Weston,  Bertie  County,  ’34-36.  Planter  at 
IMerry  Hill,  Bertie  County.  Died  about  1855. 

Geo.  Washington,  Craven  County,  ’34-36.  Afterwards  a 
lawyer  in  Alabama. 

Alexander  Yancy,  Warren  County,  ’35-36. 

Jno.  IVr.  Crenshaw,  Wake  County,  ’34-36.  ^Merchant  and 
planter  at  Wake  Forest.  Died  Jan.  28,  1910. 

E.  F.  11.  Johnson,  London,  Eng.,  ’35-40. 

Willis  W.  Childers,  Camden,  S.  C.,  ’36-39.  A.B.  ’39  and 
A.^r.  ’46.  Afterwards  a Baptist  minister. 

Seth  Jones,  Wake  County,  ’34-35.  Afterwards  a student 
at  the  University  of  H.  O.  Became  a planter  in  Wake 
County.  Died  in  1862. 
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Samuel  Norris,  Wake  County,  ’35-36.  Teacher  and  a 
planter  residing  at  Holly  Springs,  and  afterwards  at  Valen- 
tine’s Mill. 

Jno.  Cooper  Poe,  Chatham  County,  ’34-35.  Lived  in 
Fayetteville. 

Samuel  Dunlop,  Kershaw  District,  S.  C.,  ’35-36.  Planter 
in  his  native  State  and  about  ’46  moved  to  Alabama.  Died 

in  1861. 

Wiley  A.  Atkinson,  Darlington  District,  S.  C.,  ’34-6.  Be- 
came a Baptist  minister  in  Wake  County.  Died  in  1871. 

Stephen  B.  Long,  Perquimans  County,  ’35-36.  Planter 
in  his  native  county.  Died  in  1862. 

Alfred  L.  Waugh,  Ireland.  Sculptor. 

Joseph  B.  Outlaw,  trustee  of  the  college. 

Jno.  J.  Lamb,  lilarlborough  District,  S.  C.,  ’35-36. 

Alexander  Lamb,  Marlborough  District,  S.  C.,  ’35-36. 

Biddle. 

Alfred  Dockery,  trustee  of  the  college. 

W.  Prince,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  ’34-35.  From  ’35  to  ’67 
n fruit  grower  in  kleringo  County.  From  ’67  to  ’80  he  lived 
in  Apopka.  Died  in  April,  1880. 

Oliver  II.  P.  Prince,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  ’34-35.  Lawyer  at 
Oemopolis,  Ala.  Captain  of  the  41st  Ala.  Infantry  and  was 
i^illod  by  a cannon  ball  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

Calvin  II.  Shaw,  Wake  County,  ’34-36.  Planter  in  Wake 
County.  Died  some  years  ago. 

(These  names  are  arranged  as  found  in  the  original  records.) 
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BIBLICAL  RECORDER  CORRESPONDENCE  AND 
EDITORIALS 


(Extract  from  the  Biblical  Recorder,  January  21,  1835 — Published 
at  New  Bern,  N.  C. ) 

REPORT  OX  THE  IXSTITUTE. 

The  Committee  on  the  Wake  Forest  Institute  ask  leave  to 
report : 

That  since  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  Xovember, 
1833,  the  Institute  has  gone  into  operation,  and  its  success 
thus  far  has  exceeded  the  hopes  of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 
It  commenced  about  the  first  of  February  last,  with  about 
twenty-five  students,  Avhich  number  continued  to  increase 
until  August,  when  the  number  had  reached  seventy,  et 
which  time,  for  want  of  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
students,  the  Trustees  found  it  necessary  to  give  notice  that 
no  more  could  be  admitted  until  the  first  of  February  ne.xt. 
An  examination  of  the  students  of  the  Institution  took  place 
in  August  last.  The  report  of  the  Examining  Committee 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  proficiency  of  the  students, 
growing  out  of  the  untiring  zeal  of  its  Principal,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Wait,  as  Avell  as  the  active  energies  of  the  minds  of  the 
students,  produced  from  the  salutary  effect  of  from  one  to 
two  hours’  labor  each  day,  giving  strength  and  health  to 
their  bodies,  and  vigor  to  their  minds.  The  great  proficiency 
of  the  students,  in  the  various  branches  of  studies,  and  the 
cheerfulness  Avith  Avhich  they  all  engage  in  the  labor  depart- 
ment of  the  school,  leaA-e  it  no  longer  problematical  that  their 
is  great  utility  in  uniting  moderate  labor  Avith  study.  If 
temporary  buildings,  Avhich  are  now  going  up,  can  be  made 
ready  in  time,  your  Committee  are  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion to  bo  relied  upon,  that  next  session  will  commence  Avitb 
one  hundred  students.  The  public  are  aware  of  many  and 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  Institution,  and  its  friends  haie 
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now  everything  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear.  As  the  Institu- 
tion is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Convention,  and  had 
its  management  until  setting  up  for  itself  under  an  act  of  in- 
corporation, your  Committee  would  still  recommend  it  to  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Convention.  Your  Committee  can  not 
close  this  report  without  referring  to  the  blessed  fact  of  the 
late  revival  among  the  students  of  the  Institution.  We  say 
blessed,  because  few  such  incidents  are  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  history.  That  it  should  please  God,  in  such  an 
almost  miraculous  manner,  to  pour  out  his  spirit  upon  so 
many,  so  young,  by  such  feeble  means,  in  so  short  a period, 
fo  the  conversion,  and,  wo  hope,  final  salvation  of  about  forty 
souls ; but  such  are  the  facts,  and  though  to  us  they  may  ap- 
pear wonderful,  yet  we  rejoice  in  their  result,  and  take  cour- 
age in  the  belief  that  God,  in  Ilis  good  providence,  is  already 
rewarding  the  labor  of  those  who  have  toiled  to  put  the  Insti- 
tution into  operation,  by  thus  early  bringing  to  a knowledge 
of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  those  whose  happy  lot  it  has 
been  to  be  placed  in  the  Wake  Forest  Institute, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Thompson,  Chairman. 


(Extract  from  the  Uiblical  Recorder,  Februarj'  4,  1833 — New  Bern, 
N.  C.) 

Wake  Forest  Institute, 

January  8th,  1835. 

Gear  Brother  IIereditii  : I am  aware  that  you  are  in 
^ant  of  11  definite  statement  in  regard  to  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  the  Institute.  It  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  send 
fbis  to  you  an  hour  sooner. 

Iho  expenses  of  the  Institute,  the  first  year,  including 
orses,  cattle,  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  beds  and  bed- 
||ing,  table  expenses  and  salaries  for  teachers,  farmer,  etc., 
avo  been  $4,833.50;  all  of  which  have  been  paid  by  the 
Treasurer. 
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The  income  from  the  students  and  donations  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school,  is  $3,123.31 ; which  deducted  from 
the  expenses,  leaves  a balance  against  the  Institute  of 
$1,710.19.  To  meet  which  there  is  now  due  by  the  students, 
$527.97 ; which,  when  collected,  will  reduce  the  debt  to 
$1,182.22. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  estimate  of  expenses  men- 
tioned above,  includes  a very  considerable  amount  of  property 
now  on  hand,  such  as  cattle,  horses,  furniture,  beds,  etc., 
which  was  indispensable  in  the  commencement  of  operations 
in  the  Institute  and  upon  the  farm,  but  which  will  not  have 
to  be  met  another  year. 

Samuel  Wait. 


(Extract  from  Biblical  Recorder,  Wednesday,  April  1,  1835,  New  Bern, 
N.  C.) 

Wake  Forest  Institute, 

March  14th,  1835. 

Brother  Meredith:  Taking  it  for  granted  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  learn  some  of  the  particulars  of  our  oper- 
ations here,  I have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  give  you  a brief 
detail  of  our  internal  movements,  and  I might  say,  eternal 
movements,  for  never  was  a set  of  fellows  kept  so  constantly 
on  the  go.  I will  begin  at  the  dawn  of  day  when  the  loud 
peals  of  the  bells  arouse  us  from  our  sweet  repose.  We  are 
allowed  about  fifteen  minutes  to  dress  ourselves  and  wash, 
when  the  bell  summons  us  to  prayers.  At  this  second  sound 
of  the  bell,  the  whole  plantation  seems  alive  with  moving 
bodies ; a stream  of  students  is  seen  pouring  in  from  every 
direction ; some,  while  on  the  way  adjusting  the  deficiencies 
in  their  dress,  which  they  had  not  time  fully  to  arrange  while 
in  their  room — some  with  vests  wrong  side  out,  some  with 
eyes  half  open — and  all  in  haste  to  reach  the  chapel  in  time 
to  answer  to  their  names.  Prayers  being  over,  just  as  the 
sun  raises  his  head  from  behind  the  distant  forest,  the  Virg^^ 
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class,  to  which  I belong,  commences  recitations.  Other 
classes  are  reciting  at  the  same  time.  At  half-past  seven  the 
hell  rings  for  breakfast;  a few  minutes  after  which  study 
hours  commence.  Every  one  is  now  kept  at  the  top  of  his 
speed ; some  in  reciting  and  others  preparing  for  recitations, 
until  12  o’clock,  when  the  hell  announces  the  dinner  hour ; and 
almost  immediately  after  this  we  start  on  the  same  mental 
race.  This  is  kept  up  through  all  the  classes  until  three 
o’clock  when  the  hell  rings  loud  and  long  for  the  toils  of  the 
field.  While  the  bell  is  ringing,  the  students  assemble  in  the 
grove  before  the  dwelling  house;  some  with  axes,  some  with 
grubbing  hoes,  some  with  weeding  hoes,  and  some  empty 
handed,  all  in  a thick  crowd.  You  must  now  imagine  that 
you  see  Mr.  Wait  in  one  place,  ]\Ir.  Armstrong  in  another, 
and  Mr.  Dockery  in  another.  Mr.  Dockery,  through  a 
student,  frequently  takes  the  lead  of  one  company. 
Now  the  roll  is  called,  when  as  their  names  are 
called  off,  the  students  take  their  appropriate  stations  around 
their  respective  leaders — axes  with  axes,  hoes  with  hoes — and 
then  we  start,  each  one  following  his  chief  Those  with  axes 
Wake  for  the  woods,  where  they  fell  the  sturdy  oaks,  and 
divide  them  into  rails ; the  grubbers  take  the  field,  and  sweat 
■vvith  heavy  blows  over  the  roots  and  shrubs  that  have  been 
encroaching  upon  the  clear  land.  Those  with  weeding  hoes 
find  much  variety  in  their  employment;  sometimes  they  cut 
down  corn  stalks,  sometimes  they  rake  up  leaves,  and  now 
you  may  see  them  in  the  barnyard  piling  up  manure.  We 
students  engage  in  everything  here,  that  an  honest  farmer 
IS  not  ashamed  to  do.  If  we  should  draw  back  from  any- 
thing  here  that  is  called  work,  we  should  feel  that  we  had 
disgraced  ourselves.  Those  who  are  empty-handed  make  up 
tile  fences,  and  harden  their  shoulders  under  heavy  rails, 
"i  iie  fact  is,  we  are  always  busy,  always  ready  for  recitation, 
nnd  always  ready  for  work.  Wo  are  cheerful  and  happy, 
uierry  in  a joke,  and  hard  to  beat  in  a hearty  laugh.  We  are 
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sometimes  tired  when  we  quit  work,  but  never  so  bad  off  that 
we  can  not  outstrip  any  common  fellow  when  the  supper  bell 
riugs.  I am  attached  to  the  mauling  corps,  and  know  but 
little  about  the  other  companies.  Mr.  Wait  leads  out  our 
company.  When  we  reach  the  woods  our  coats  are  laid  off 
and  we  set  to  with  a good  will.  Our  chief  sets  the  example, — ■ 

“Nee  non  .^Dneas  opera  inter  talia  primus 

Hortatur  socios,  paribusque  acciniqitur  armis.” 

Blistered  hands  we  consider  here  as  scars  of  honor,  and 
wo  show  them  with  as  much  pride  as  Marius  exhibited  his 
scars  to  the  wondering  multitude.  That  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  our  execution,  I will  state  that  two  of  our  corps 
mauled  yesterday  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  rails  in  two 
hours  and  a half,  and  that  the  fence  corps,  led  on  by  Mr. 
Armstrong,  in  two  evenings,  made  a fence  and  staked  it,  near 
a half  mile  in  length,  and  most  of  the  rails  were  carried  on  the 
shoulders  at  least  three  hundred  yards.  You  now  see  that  we 
are  not  afraid  of  work — hard  work.  A little  before  sunset 
the  lx)ll  calls  us  from  the  field,  we  enter  the  chapel  for  pray- 
ers, and  immediately  after  take  supper.  We  now  have  about 
half  an  hour  for  amusement,  when  the  bell  again  calls  to 
study.  There  is  no  place  like  Wake  Forest  at  night.  The 
stillness  of  the  graveyard  possesses  the  whole  outdoor  estab- 
lishment. It  is  now  night;  the  pale-faced  moon  is  shining 
beautifully,  and  all  without  is  absolute  solitude,  save  when  e 
solitary  student  is  heard  winding  his  way  with  a pitcher  la 
his  hand  to  the  well ; soon  again  all  is  silence.  Oh  what  a 
place  for  meditation — how  calm,  how  still — nothing  but  the 
gentle  breeze  stealing  among  the  dead  leaves  as  they  hang 
upon  the  tree.  But  hark ! there  sound  the  deep  notes  of  the 
bell, — ’tis  nine  o’clock.  Xow  listen — how  soft  and  melodi- 
ous are  the  tones  of  those  flutes — how  beautifully  do  they  har- 
monize with  those  of  the  violin,  the  sharp  hissing  sounds  are 
from  the  dulcimo.  [Moonlight  and  music! — but  enough- 
There’s  no  place  like  Wake  Forest.  Good  night. 


G.  W. 
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(Extract  from  the  Biblical  Recorder,  April  15,  1835 — Xew  Bern, 
N.  C.) 


Orange  County, 

!March  31st,  1835. 

Brother  Meredith  ; Permit  me,  through  your  valuable 
paper,  to  correct  a mistake  in  relation  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  Wake  Forest  Lodge,  which  is  doing  much  injury  to  the 
Wake  Forest  Institute.  In  the  caption  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  our  last  legislature  it  is  stated  that  the  above  named  lodge 
was  incorporated. 

Those  who  have  seen  this  suppose  that  the  name  {Wake 
Forest)  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  Institute,  which  is  far 
from  being  correct.  Wake  Forest  embraces  a captain’s  dis- 
trict, and  the  neighborhood  was  e.Ntensively  knoivn  by  that 
name  long  before  the  Institute  was  originated  or  even  thought 
oT  The  above  named  lodge  is  situated  four  miles  from  the 
Institute,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  Institute  than  if  it 
Was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  The  lodge  was  estab- 
lished in  1820,  or  1827,  and  has  been  known  by  the  name  it 
bears  at  present  ever  since.  I hope  the  readers  of  the  Re- 
corder will  notice  these  facts,  and  endeavor  to  correct  the 
erroneous  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
Iriends  and  opposers  of  the  Institute. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Geo.  W.  Purify. 


(Extract  from  Biblical  Recorder  of  May  22, 1835— New  Bern,  N C.) 

Meeting  of  students  at  wake  forest. 

When  the  reports  alluded  to  below  first  became  knotvn  at 
tbe  Institute,  they  were  regarded  as  a childish  and  ephemeral 
slander,  wholly  unworthy  of  serious  exmsideration.  But  re- 
peated communications  from  respectable  sources,  gave  assur- 
ance that  these  reports  were  eagerly  seized  upon  and  zeal- 
®^isly  propagated  by  the  enemies  of  the  school  and  in  too 
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many  instances  credited  by  the  wavering  and  suspicious. 
These  facts  convinced  the  young  men  in  the  Institute,  that 
it  was  due  to  themselves,  to  the  institution,  to  the  professors, 
and  to  all  concerned,  to  take  prompt  and  effectual  measures 
to  stop  all  misrepresentation  and  misgivings  on  the  subject. 
The  following  seasonable  and  dignified  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  students  will  not  only  be  regarded  as  an  unanswer- 
able refutation  of  the  ridiculous  charges  against  the  concern, 
but  will  be  very  apt  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  similar  conduct 
in  the  future.  We  state  the  above  from  personal  knowledge, 
having  been  incidentally  present  at  the  time  when  the  pro- 
ceedings referred  to  took  place. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  the  persons  who  originated  the 
slander  alluded  to  absconded  from  the  Institute;  that  they 
went  not  immediately  to  their  homes,  but  to  Petersburg,  Va., 
and  that  they  were  induced  to  desert  the  school  not  for  the 
sake  of  better  fare,  but  with  a view  to  carry  into  effect  a 
project  having  altogether  a different  bearing. 

It  ought  to  be  known  also  that  the  table  at  the  Institute  is 
furnished,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  professors  or  the  steward, 
but  at  that  of  the  institution ; that  the  professors  uniformly 
partake  with  the  students;  and  that  those  who  provide  and 
superintend  the  fare  have  an  interest  in  common  with  the 
students  in  relation  to  both  its  quantity  and  its  kind. 

Wake  Forest  Institute, 

May  13,  1835. 

A general  meeting  of  the  students  of  the  Institute 
called  this  morning  in  the  chapel.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  take  into  consideration  the  contents  of  a letter  received 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  This  letter  stated  that 
there  were  reports  in  circulation  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  Institute,  viz:  It  is  said  that  we,  the  students,  are 
dissatisfied  with  our  present  situation ; that  our  food  i® 
coarse  and  not  good ; that  we  do  not  get  enough  to  eat,  and 
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that  we  are  anxious  to  return  to  our  homes.  After  this  letter 
was  read,  the  meeting  was  regularly  organized  by  calling  !Mr. 
J . 0.  Dockery  to  the  chair,  and  appointed  Hr.  E.  H.  57 ixon 
secretary. 

It  was  then  resolved,  that  a committee  of  five  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  draw  up  resolutions  in  reference  to 
these  reports  and  present  them  for  the  decision  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  following  gentlemen  constituted  the  committee,  viz: 
H-  K.  Person,  J.  W.  Hoskins,  T.  J.  Eayner,  G.  Washington, 
^nd  E.  Burns. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  two  o’clock. 

Two  O’clock. 

The  students  again  assembled  according  to  adjournment, 
when  the  committee  made  the  following  report : 

Whereas,  there  being  certain  reports  touching  us  as  stu- 
dents of  the  Institute,  it  is  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  present 
situation,  and  that  we  are  happy  as  students  of  the  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  our  food,  though  plain,  is  healthful  and 
good,  with  such  occasional  delicacies  as  circumstances  will 
^dmit. 

Resolved,  That  our  food  is  in  the  greatest  abundance,  that 
our  wants  are  well  supplied,  and  that  there  is  always  an  evi- 
dence of  this  remaining  when  we  rise  from  the  table. 

Resolved,  That  though  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  our 
parents,  etc.,  yet  wo  are  not  anxious  to  leave  the  Institute; 
that  we  have  come  here  for  an  education,  and  here  we  wish  to 
stay  until  this  objct  bo  accomplished.  In  a word,  we  are  a 
tappy  family,  all  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Resolved,  That  while  our  dear  parents  and  guardians  are 
assured  that  we  are  all  alive,  and  doing  well,  they  may  make 
themselves  easy,  for  we,  their  hopeful  sons  and  wards,  enter- 
tain no  serious  apprehensions  of  starvation  or  the  gout. 
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Resolved,  That  we  are  determined  that  no  one,  whether  he 
be  a student  or  not,  shall  slander  us  or  the  Institute  with 
impunity. 

Resolved,  That  Ave  will  place  our  signatures  to  this  report 
with  our  residence. 

These  resolutions  Avere  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  statement  Avas  then  made: 

Your  committee  Avill  noAV  state,  that  the  young  men  who 
left  us  some  time  since,  Avere  induced  to  do  so,  not  from  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  C\irrituck  gentleman,  viz : the  scarcity 
or  the  unpalatahleness  of  the  fare;  but  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  object  for  Avhich  we  understand  he  had  a more 
than  ordinary  propensity  before  he  left  his  home. 

The  students  Avere  then  called  upon  to  give  their  signatures, 
when  nearly  ninety  signed  their  names  to  the  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  the  North  Carolina  Stand- 
ard, Herald  of  the  Times  and  Biblical  Recorder  be  requested 
to  publish  the  aboA’e  proceedings. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

J.  C.  Dockery,  Chairman. 

R.  ir.  Nixok,  Secretary. 

To  the  above  proceedings  are  appended  the  signatures  of 
eighty-eight  students,  a largo  proportion  of  whom,  are  nearly; 
or  quite,  men  groAvn ; but  as  the  publication  of  these  names 
would  occupy  something  like  a column  of  the  Recorder,  and 
could  be  attended  Avith  nothing  like  a corresponding  utility; 
wo  take  the  liberty  to  substitute  the  names  of  the  chairman 
and  secretary,  trusting  that  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. 


!Mr.  Editor:  Will  you  do  us  a favor  to  give  the  following 
resolution  a place  in  your  paper  ? The  Euzelian  is  one  of  the 
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literary  societies  of  which  there  are  two  at  the  Institute,  and 
the  person  named  below  is  one  of  the  delinquents  referred  to 
m the  foregoing  resolutions. 

E.  Burns,  Secretary. 

Whereas,  Thomas  W.  Sanderson  has  been  expelled  from 
the  Euzelian  Society  for  ungentlemanly  conduct,  therefore, 
Resolved,  That  his  expulsion  be  made  knoAvn  through  the 
Medium  of  the  Biblical  Recorder. 

E.  Burns,  Secretary. 


(Extract  from  Biblical  Recorder,  Wednesdav,  June  3,  1835 — Xew  Bern, 
N.  C.)  .... 


(For  the  Recorder.) 


Wake  Forest  Institute, 

April  22,  1835. 

Brother  Meredith  : On  Saturday  afternoon,  !March  14, 
1835,  the  students  assembled  in  the  chapel,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  the  abandonment  of  coffee  at  break- 
^st  and  supper.  The  subject  had  been  agitated  among  us 
oi"  some  little  time,  and  it  was  thought  advisable,  by  some,  to 
assemble  and  hear  what  could  be  said  in  its  favor.  We  all 
*iiGt,  therefore,  and  after  organizing  our  meeting,  the  matter 
came  regularly  before  us. 

It  Was  shown  that  coffee  had  never  been  used  as  a beverage 
ore  the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  was  introduced  in  the 
ast  in  1511,  and  drunk  in  France  imd  in  England  in  1652. 
tli^  of  the  nations  of  Asia  and  of  Europe,  previous  to 

s period,  was  rapidly  glanced  over;  and  it  was  shoum 
at  the  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  home  in  the  battle 
y each  soldier,  could  not  be  carried  at  all  by  the  men  of  this 
fieneiation.  The  armor  now  in  the  tower  of  London  was 
led  to,  and  the  various  implements  of  war  carried  by 
lers  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  Italians 
i^ore  contrasted  with  their  noble  ancestors,  and  the  present 
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musick  grinders  and  rareshow  men  of  the  capital  of  the  world 
presented  most  forcibly  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
warlike  ancient  Romans.  Similar  contrasts  were  drawn 
between  the  present  inhabitants  and  those  of  former  ages  of 
other  nations.  The  Turks  were  peculiarly  named.  Their 
marches  and  warlike  achievements  of  past  days,  were  pre- 
sented in  contrast  with  the  deeds  of  the  present  opium  smok- 
ers and  coffee  drinkers  of  that  degraded  nation.  It  was 
shown  that  the  forest  oak  was  as  large  now  as  in  former  ages ; 
that  the  eagle  soared  as  high,  that  the  lion  was  as  powerful, 
that  the  horse  was  as  fleet,  and  that  the  ox  was  as  strong,  as 
the  similar  animals  of  former  ages.  It  was  then  asked,  to 
what  must  this  physical  depreciation  in  man  be  attributed? 
The  answer  was  luxury.  Here  it  was  shown  that  coffee  has 
had  a large  share  in  consummating  this  mischief.  It  was  also 
declared  that  the  use  of  coffee  produces  many  of  those  dis- 
eases denominated  nen’ous,  and  that  palsies  are  not  infr^ 
quently  traceable  to  the  use  of  the  same  beverage.  This 
part  of  the  subject  was  concluded  by  the  assertion  that  the 
healthful  body  needed  no  artificial  stimulant. 

The  connection  subsisting  between  the  body  and  mind 
was  then  explained  and  their  reciprocal  sympathies  were 
expatiated  upon.  Here  many  facts  and  some  happy 
trations  were  introduced. 

Twenty-six  of  the  students  then  formed  themselves  into 
a society,  who  agreed  to  renounce  coffee  and  substitut© 
molasses  and  water,  and  ten  others  fonned  a society  for  t 
use  of  pure  water  only.  The  molasses  and  water  company 
proceeded  to  elect  Elisha  Burns  president,  and  Hiram 
Person  secretary,  and  then,  . , 

Resolved,  That  the  steward  should  be  requested  to  fnrnis^ 
them  with  a separate  table.  The  meeting  then  adjournt  » 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  president.  That  night  at  suppor  ^ 
commenced  our  experiment.  The  next  day  we  had  hcadac  © > 
and  our  systems  seemed  about  to  rebel  against  the  chano 
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This  lasted  about  two  days.  Our  headaches,  and  the  jeers  of 
the  coffee  drinkers  were  a little  discouraging,  but  we  had 
anticipated  both,  and  we  were  prepared  to  resist  the  influence 
of  both.  In  the  course  of  a few  days  we  felt  a wonderful 
iniprovenient  both  in  body  and  in  mind. 

I will  only  add,  that  we  shall  have  a meeting  soon,  that 
each  member  may  report  the  result  of  the  experiment  on  his 
own  system,  and  you  may  then  expect  to  hear  from  us  again. 

“Vix  ilhul  lecti  bis  sex  cervice  subireiit, 

Qualid  nunc  honiinuni  producit  corpora  tellus.” 

Hero  is  a list  of  those  who  have  renounced  coffee;  it  may  be 
interesting  to  their  friends: 

THOSE  WHO  drink  molasses  and  water. 

William  T.  Brooks,  Chatham  County. 

J-  II.  Brooks,  Chatham  County. 

E.  Burns,  Chatham  County. 

’i-  Hackney,  Chatham  County. 

H.  Ilarrol,  Bertie  County. 

'I.  Powell,  Halifax  County. 

K.  Person,  Moore  County. 

T.  W.  Hoskins,  Edenton. 

S-  H.  Skinner,  Edenton. 

W.  T.  Outlaw,  Bertie  County. 

•i-  W.  Moore,  Bertie  County. 

R-  Weston,  Bertie  County. 

f-  J.  Bond,  Bertie  County. 

Raggett,  Bertie  County. 

J-  Norris,  Wake  County. 

E-  ffolland.  Wake  County. 

T-  Dupre,  Wake  County. 

I . E.  Jenkins,  Hertford  County. 

H.  M.  Wise,  Hertford  County. 

W.  Haywood,  Lenoir  County. 

7 
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A.  G.  Person,  Wayne  County. 

D.  Wright,  Montgomery  County. 

T.  G.  Hayes,  Franklin  County. 

B.  A.  Ernal,  Craven  County. 

V.  E.  Boddie,  Nash  County. 

A.  Yancey,  Warren  ton. 

THOSE  WHO  DRINK  WATER. 

J.  C.  Dockery,  Kichinond  County. 

J.  J.  M.  Collins,  Warren  County. 

A.  Jordan,  Bertie  County. 

T.  J.  Kayner,  Bertie  County. 

J.  J.  Trantham,  South  Carolina. 

S.  Dunlap,  South  Carolina, 

F.  T.  Eiggs,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

G.  Washington,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  Ni.xon,  Perquimans  County. 

A.  W.  Thomas,  Eichmond  County. 

Elisha  Burns. 


(Kxtract  from  Hihlical  Recorder,  Wednesday,  .July  22,  1835 — Ne'V 
Bern,  N.  C.) 

(For  Biblical  Recorder.) 

Wake  Foriist  Institute. 

The  examination  of  the  students  of  the  Wake  Forest  Insti- 
tute took  place  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the 
1st,  2d  and  3d  instant  in  presence  of  trustees,  examining  com- 
mittee and  visiting  gentlemen.  The  following  onler  in  e.x- 
amination  was  obsen'cd: 

First. — English  Grammar,  third  class,  composed  of  stu- 
dents recently  commenced,  consequently  had  made  but  little 
progress,  but  their  circumstances  being  considered,  gave  fidl 
satisfaction  to  the  examining  committee,  and  proved  that 
their  deficiency  was  not  the  result  of  their  inability  to  learn, 
or  inattention  to  study. 
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Tlio  same  is  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  second  class. 

Third. — First  Class  in  English  Grammar.  This  class 
gave  general  satisfaction  by  their  promptness  in  answering 
and  in  giving  the  reasons,  showing  their  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rules  for  expressing  themselves  in  their  mother 
tongue. 

Fourth. — Geography.  This  class  gave  full  proof  of  their 
untiring  application  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  this  useful 
branch  of  literature,  and  places  and  things  were  spoken  of  as 
though  a knowledge  of  them  had  been  acquired  by  travel  and 
observation. 

Fifth. — Orthography.  Same  distinction  is  here  due  as  a 
just  tribute  to  superior  performance,  but  the  committee  are 
uot  entirely  acquainted  with  the  several  opportunities  of  the 
class;  they  will  content  themselves,  therefore,  with  saying, 
without  particular  distinction,  that  the  whole  varied  from 
tolerable  to  good. 

Sixth. — Ilistorire  Sacnc.  Second  class,  good ; first  class, 

excellent. 

Eighth. — History  of  United  States.  Here  the  committee 
must  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  performance  was  admirable, 
showing  industry  of  research  greatly  to  the  praise  of  the  stu- 
^ients,  and  pleasure  to  the  committee,  trustees  and  visitors. 

Ninth. — Ciesar.  Though  not  entirely  unworthy  of  praise, 
u as  not  so  satisfactory  ns  a class,  as  had  been  expected. 

Tenth. — Greek  Testament. 

Eleventh. — Greek  Reader. 

Twelfth. — N atural  Philosophy. 

Thirteenth. — Virgil.  The  examination  of  these  classes 
gave  general  satisfaction.  It  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
said  to  have  been  a most  excellent  perfonnance,  and  in  so  say- 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  nothing  more  than 
sheer  justice  is  done  to  the  class. 

fourteenth. — Sallust.  Was  only  tolerable. 

fifteenth. — Cicero. 
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Sixteenth. — Arithmetic. 

Seventeenth. — Algebra. 

These  classes  gave  satisfactory  proof  of  critical  and  accu- 
rate taste  in  translation,  skill  in  the  science  of  the  computa- 
tion of  numhers,  and  in  the  intricacies  of  algebraical  solu- 
tion, acquitting  themselves  with  much  credit,  and  giving 
general  satisfaction. 

Eighteenth. — Declamation.  Most  admirable,  both  in 
action  and  cadence,  giving  evidence  of  their  having  fully  en- 
tered into  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  author  from  whom 
they  borrowed,  and  whom,  in  particular  of  their  various  ad- 
dresses, they  personated. 

The  examining  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  saying, 
in  conclusion,  that  only  one  sentiment  seemed  to  pervade  the 
committee,  trustees,  and  visitors,  and  that  was  (with  the 
slight  qualification  above)  entire  satisfaction  and  universal 
admiration,  of  the  whole  examination,  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  schools,  for  their  close  application,  and  of  President  Wait, 
and  Professor  Armstrong  (to  whom  alone  the  management 
of  the  Institute  is  committed),  for  their  indefatigable  aiul 
untiring  zeal  in  giving  lucid  and  comprehensive  instruction. 
The  Wake  Forest  Institute,  under  the  management  of  judi- 
cious instruction,  as  it  is  as  present,  can  not  fail  to  solve  the 
problem,  so  long,  and  so  much,  controverted,  by  proving  the 
practicability,  as  well  as  great  utility,  of  strengthening  the 
body  by  moderate  labor,  while  the  mind  is  being  stored  witk 
useful  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  although  this  system 
of  education  may  fall  short  of  the  desires  and  expectation* 
of  its  friends  for  want  of  practical  experience,  yet  the  com- 
mittee are  encouraged  to  hope  that  ultimate  success  will  cro'in 
the  effoi-ts  now  making  to  unite  labor  ivith  study,  making 
that  respectable  which  has  so  long  and  so  wrongfully  been 
looked  upon  as  derogatory  to  a gentleman  and  scholar. 

David  Thompson, 

Chairman  of  the  Examining  Committee. 

David  S.  Wileiams,  Secretary. 
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(Extract  from  Biblical  Recorder,  September  16,  1835 — New  Bern,  X.  C.) 

(For  the  Biblical  Recorder.) 

Wake  Forest  Institute, 

September  7,  1835. 

Dear  Brother:  In  my  last  communication  I informed 
you  of  tho  general  anxiety  prevailing  at  the  Institute  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  In  this,  it  may  not  he  unacceptable  to 
enter  some  little  into  detail.  A very  unhappy  state  of  things 
existed  among  tho  students  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
term.  The  two  societies  absorbed  all  feeling  and  all  interests. 
'Tealousies  arose,  and  then  antipathies,  and  hostilities  were 
finally  carried  so  far  that  violent  prejudices  divided  brethren 
of  the  same  profession.  This  state  of  things  liecame  quite 
alarming  and  the  question  frequently  occurred : 

‘Tantrene  animis  coelestibus  irse?” 

In  order  to  remove  the  terrible  influence  that  was  with- 
eving  up  every  religious  feeling,  a society  for  missionary 
inquiry  was  instituted.  This  society  embraced  those  only 
''dio  had  made  a profession  of  religion,  and  one  of  the  first 
resolutions  that  passed  was, 

Resolved,  That  the  spiritual  interest  of  those  with  whom 
^ye  associate  are  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  considera- 
tions.” 

Dther  resolutions,  having  a similar  bearing,  were  nuaui- 
niously  passed.  The  good  effects  of  this  society  were  very 
soon  visible.  Brethren  of  different  societies  were  seen  once 
niore  walking  ann  in  arm.  The  Sunday  night  prayer  meet- 
ing was  attended  with  a deeper  interest,  and  the  religious 
interest  of  the  Institute  began  to  present  the  appearance  of 
n garden  after  a shower  during  a season  of  drought.  Profes- 
sors now  looked  with  utter  amazement  at  their  past  prejudices, 
and  with  this  astonishment  was  mingled  deep  rejicntance  for 
past  folly,  and  past  indifference  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
t loir  fellow-students.  In  this  state  of  things  the  revival 
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came  suddenly  down  upon  us.  Some  it  found  unprepared  for 
the  work,  but,  blessed  be  God,  many  were  ready  to  enter  the 
field  and  to  meet  the  duties  of  the  field.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  this  mercy  cloud  indicated  a copious  shower.  Nor 
were  we  disappointed,  for  while  the  hearts  of  Christians 
were  refreshed,  many  poor  sinners  have  been  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  progress  of  the  work  upon  the  hearts  of  the  young 
men  seems  to  have  been  more  than  commonly  deep;  some  of 
them  have  told  me,  that  it  was  doubtful  with  them,  whether 
they  could  have  lived  twenty-four  hours  longer  under  their 
dreadful  state  of  mind.  Their  sense  of  guilt  was  exceed- 
ingly keen.  Hardness  of  heart  was  a general  complaint, 
and  when  hope  came  it  was  clear  and  bright.  Yesterday  we 
heard  several  experiences.  It  was  a delightful  season.  One 
of  the  young  men  obtained  his  hope  while  attempting  to  get 
his  lesson.  He  paused  at  the  sentiment, 

“Pulchrumque  mori  succurit  in  annis,” 
and  the  Saviour  rose  to  his  view  dying  on  the  cross.  His 
heart  melted ; he  admired,  he  wept  and  loved.  He  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  Iledeemer,  and,  believing,  he  rejoiced  with 
joy  iinspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  How  true  it  is,  that  there 
are  frames  in  which  the  mind  finds 
“Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything.” 

There  is  still  much  interest.  Some  are  yet  seeking  sal- 
vation in  the  Lord,  but,  my  brother,  there  is  a remnant,  I 
fear,  who  will  be  left  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the 
world.  Pray  for  Wake  Forest  Institute. 

With  much  affection. 


0.  N. 
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Extract  from  Biblical  Recorder,  Wednesday,  October  2,  1835 — Xew 
Eern,  N.  C. 


( For  the  Recorder. ) 


Wake  Forest  Institute, 
Sabbath  Night,  October  11,  1835. 

Dear  Bro.  Meredith  : This  has  been  a day  of  more  than 
common  solemnity  and  of  more  than  ordinary  enjoyment  A 
number  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Institute,  the  subjects 
cf  the  late  revival,  have  been  baptized.  Baptismal  sermons 
are  generally  rich  in  incidents  and  happy  in  their  influence 
en  the  Christian  spirit,  but  this  to-day  awakened  so  many 
delightful  associations,  that  you  must  not  think  me  extrava- 
gant if  I pronounce  it  the  most  interesting  I have  ever  wit- 
nessed. A band  of  young  men  of  cultivated  intellect,  of 
elevated  views,  preparing  for  active  usefulness  in  life,  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  command  the  kind  solicitude  of  the 
wise  and  good,  but  who  could  look  at  the  same  band  walking 
into  the  baptismal  stream  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
desiis  Christ,  without  admiration,  with  a sensation  nearly 
akin  to  rapturous  joy  ? Who  could  stand  upon  the  banks 
of  the  stream  and  think  that  some  of  these  young  men  in  all 
probability  ivill  shake  hands  with  Brother  Judson  in  Bur- 
inah,  some  will  unfurl  the  gosjxd  standard  in  China,  and 
some  proclaim  the  love  of  Jesus  in  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
Without  feeling  the  sentiment  rise  in  his  heart. 

Eless  the  Lord,  Oli,  niy  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His 
Holy  name.” 


dhe  place  of  baptism  was  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
Ihe  house,  where  the  brethren  had  constructed  an  artificial 
pool  of  some  considerable  extent.  The  declivity  on  both  sides 
IS  very  gentle  and  affords  a view  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Water  to  two  or  three  thousand  people.  The  thick  foliage 
nbove  and  around  it  contribute  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
®oene,  and  completely  protects  the  spectators  from  the  rays  of 
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the  sun.  The  concourse  of  people  along  the  banks  was  im- 
mense, and  not  an  incident  occurred  to  disturb  the  harmony. 
Deep  solemnity  sat  upon  every  countenance,  and  every  heart 
seemed  full.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Armsti’ong; 
the  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  !Mr.  Crocker.  The  young 
men  were  then  led  down  into  the  Avater  and  baptized  by  Mr. 
Wait.  What  added  v'erj'  much  to  the  imposing  appearance 
of  the  ceremony,  was  the  black  robes  in  which  all  the  young 
men  were  arrayed.  There  Avas  more  dignity  and  grandeur 
and  solemnity  in  this  ceremony  than  I had  ever  Avitnessed 
before.  After  the  baptism  the  congregation  repaired  to  the 
chapel,  Avhen  the  young  men  baptized  Avere  most  appropriately 
and  affectionately  taken  into  the  church,  after  Avhich  the 
supper  of  the  Lord  AA’as  administered.  This  Avill  be  a day 
long  to  be  remembered.  Oh,  may  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  continue  to  smile  on  Wake  Forest  Institute. 

With  much  affection,  O.  2^. 


(Extract  from  the  Hiblical  Recorder,  Oteober  28,  183o — Xew  Hern,  X.  C. ) 

(For  the  Recorder.) 

Gkaxville,  October  1,  1835. 

Dear  Rrotheu  ^Meredith  : Pennit  me,  through  the 
Recorder,  to  communicate  some  statements  relative  to  my 
agency  in  behalf  of  our  schools.  To-day  I have  again  left 
home  on  my  third  tour,  since  undertaking  the  agency. 

I first  undertook  the  business,  I partitioned  the  State  into 
four  divisions,  intending  to  occupy  three  months  each.  In 
my  first  tour  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  I did  fully 
Avell  as  could  have  been  expected,  at  least  as  well  as  I expected. 
I left  home  on  mj'  second  tour  on  the  22d  of  July.  In  conse- 
(juence  of  the  sudden  sickness  of  my  family  this  trip  AA'as  lost. 
I had  but  fairly  made  arrangements  for  my  operations  on  this 
excursion,  Avhen  I Avas  under  the  necessity  of  returning  home, 
Avliere  a sick  family  has  detained  me  until  the  present  time, 
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and  indeed,  siieli  has  been  the  afflicted  state  of  my  family, 
that  I did  not  know  hut  that  I should  he  obliged  to  inform 
the  Board  that  I could  not  again  leave  home.  From  these 
circumstances  my  second  tour  made  no  material  addition  on 
my  subscription  book  to  my  first.  I wish  to  accomplish  my 
agency  with  the  present  tour,  in  which  I wish  to  traverse 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  west  and  east.  I have  on  hand 
a conditional  subscription,  the  plan  of  which  is  that  each 
subscriber  subscribes  one  hundred  dollare  or  more,  valid  upon 
the  condition  that  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
made  up  in  this  way.  This  subscription  was  started  by 
Brother  Charles  Skinner  and  myself  when  I was  in  Perquim- 
ans in  May. 

Brother  Skinner,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  benefactions 
to  the  school,  headed  this  subscription  with  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  many  of  the  most  liberal  subscribers 
on  the  former  subscription,  have  subscribed  to  this  plan.  ^ly 
efforts  will  now  bo  directed  principally  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  subscription.  I have  already  obtained  a good  part 
ef  it,  and  if  I shall  be  able  to  accomplish  it,  (which  I wish 
to  do  shortly)  I shall  have  obtained  about  eight  thousand 
dollars  for  the  school.  Brethren  and  friends,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  lay  hold  of  this  plan,  and  carry  it  through.  e 
may  suppose  that  there  remains  enough  to  accomplish  it, 
who  will  not  suffer  what  is  already  subscribed  to  be  lost  for 
the  want  of  their  help.  Permit  me  to  call  upon  the  brethren 
^md  friends  in  this  communication,  to  be  prepared,  when  1 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  them,  to  act  with  pre- 
cision and  promptitude,  as  noble-minded  men,  engaged  in  a 
great  enterprise.  To  the  blessings  of  God  and  the  liberality 
cf  the  brethren  I commend  this  matter. 

T wish  to  say  to  the  Board  that  if  they  should  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  agency  longer  than  the  present  year,  I shall  be 
under  the  necessity  myself  of  requesting  to  be  excused  from 
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a longer  contimiance  in  it.  The  situation  of  niy  family  and 
my  affairs  will  not  well  admit  of  my  serving  them  longer  than 
the  present  year.  !May  the  blessings  of  God  be  with  you. 

WiLi.iAsi  Hill  Jordan. 


(From  the  Biblical  Recorder,  Editorial,  November  18,  1835 — New 
Bern,  N.  C.) 

THE  WAKE  FOREST  INSTITUTE. 

On  our  way  to  and  from  the  Convention,  we  were  favored 
with  an  opporttinity  of  spending  a few  days  at  this  semi- 
nary. Our  most  sanguine  expectations,  formed  chiefly  from 
previous  representations,  were  more  than  realized.  We 
found  there  nearly  one  hundred  students,  all  in  excellent 
health  and  fine  spirits.  The  most  {jerfect  order  and  harmony 
and  contentment  prevailed  in  this  establishment,  and,  so  far 
as  we  could  observe,  the  very  best  understanding  subsisted 
between  the  students  and  the  instructors.  The  discipline  is 
evidently  very  mild,  but  firm  and  efficient.  In  short,  wc 
found  everything  just  about  as  we  could  wish,  and  it  is  our 
present  settled  conviction  that  the  school  is  becoming,  ev-ery 
day,  more  worthy  of  public  confidence  and  public  patronage. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  this  seminary  which  we  think 
worthy  of  special  remark.  We  allude  to  the  religious  influ- 
ence which  is  exerted  there.  The  public  have  already  been 
informed  of  the  existence  of  two  revivals,  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  a church  at  this  place.  About  seventy  of  the  students, 
we  think,  are  now  professors  of  religion,  and  are  now  united 
to  one  another  and  to  their  instructors,  in  the  holy  and  de- 
lightful relation  of  church  membership.  The  discipline  over 
two-thirds  of  the  students,  is,  therefore,  strictly  ecclesiastical, 
and  in  this  respect  this  seminar}’,  probably,  differs  from  every 
other  similar  institution  in  the  country.  Religious  services 
are  held  in  the  chapel  three  times  every  Lord’s  day.  In  ike 
morning  a sermon  is  delivered  by  one  of  the  professors;  m 
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the  afternoon  a general  prayer  meeting  is  held,  and  at  night 
a prayer  meeting  exclusively  hy  the  students,  subject,  how- 
ever to  the  observation  of  the  faculty.  Although  no  compul- 
sion is  employed,  we  believe  the  students  generally  all  attend 
oil  these  occasions,  and  pay  at  least  that  outward  respect  to 
the  duties  of  religion  which  might  be  expected  under  such 
circumstances.  In  attending  these  meetings  and  witnessing 
the  harmony  and  devotion  of  so  many  youths,  drawn  to  gether 
from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  from  other  States, 
ive  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Psalmist, 

"How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.” 

The  buildings  are  going  forward  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Berry,  architect  and  contractor,  with  a regularity 
and  dispatch  which  promise  their  completion  by  the  time 
stipulated,  lanuary,  1837.  The  edifice  is  brick,  one  hun- 
ili’cd  and  thirty  by  sixty-five  feet,  four  stories  high,  and,  be- 
sides a chape],  library,  philosophical  rooms,  etc.,  will  afford 
accommodations  for  a hundred  students.  It  will  be  a hand- 
some and  substantial  structure  and  equally  creditable  to  the 
ability  of  the  contractor  and  to  the  enterprise  and  to  the  liber- 
^^ity  of  the  trustees.  We  consider  it  due  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned to  say,  that  the  Board  have  been  most  happy  in  secur- 
the  services  of  Captain  Berrjn  Few  other  men  would 
jiave  conducted  the  perplexing  operations  of  a large  building, 
’ll  the  midst  of  one  hundi’cd  students,  with  the  case  and  dig- 
nified equanimity  which  have  uniformly  marked  the  move- 
ments of  this  gentleman,  and  which  have  secured  him  the  uni- 
i^ersal  respect  of  both  students  and  instructors.  We  have 
now  said  more  in  behalf  of  this  institution  than  we  have  ever 
^llowed  ourselves  to  say  before,  and  more,  possibly,  than  will 
6 considered  by  some,  compatible  with  good  taste.  Our 
apology  is  that  wo  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  do  justice  to 
truth,  to  merit,  and  to  the  cause  concerned,  and  say  less. 
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From  our  heart  we  loath  all  ostentation  and  all  puffing;  but 
we  know  that  there  is  another  extreme,  often  equally  perni- 
cious, which  ought  with  equal  scrupulousness  to  be  avoided. 


We  regret  to  state  that  Judge  Gaston,  owing  to  his  unex- 
pected delay  at  the  North,  and  the  present  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, finds  himself  unable  to  deliver  the  address  before  the  two 
societies  at  Wake  Forest  Institute,  on  the  25th  inst. 

William  T.  Brooks, 
Secretary  of  Euzelian  Society. 


First  Public  Oratiou 


45.3 


FIRST  PUBLIC  ORATION 

Taken  from  the  liihlical  Recorder,  printed  at  Xew  Bern,  X'.  C.,  Wed- 
nesday, September  2,  1835. 

The  following  oration  was  delivered  before  the  Philomathe- 
sian  and  Euzelian  Societies  at  the  Wake  Forest  Institute,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  by  Jas.  C.  Dockery,  one  of  the  students. 

OllATIOX. 

The  present  ora  is  far  in  advance  of  its  predecessors,  in 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  man.  The 
march  of  mind  has  become  proverbial.  Mind  is  now  employ- 
ing its  noblest  energies  in  the  investigation  of  the  theories 
nnd  the  systems  of  past  generations,  and  whatever  can  not 
abide  the  test  of  experiment,  of  principle,  of  truth,  it  fear- 
lessly rejects.  Bold  innovations  in  the  sciences,  in  religion 
and  in  government  are  projected  and  advocated.  All  sub- 
jects are  undergoing  a healtliful  and  successful  analysis. 
I edantry  in  the  sciences,  bigotry  in  religion  and  tyranny  in 
government  arc  surrendering  their  -wretched  claims  to  the 
empire  of  mind.  Intellect  is  now  busily  employed  through- 
nut  tho  world,  in  bringing  order  out  of  confusion  and  light  out 
nf  darkness.  It  is  true,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
aits  and  sciences,  in  the  generations  that  are  passed. 

ilie  age  of  Augustus  and  that  of  Leo  X and  that  of  Eliza- 
lieth  were  distinguished  for  the  expansion  of  intellect.  Sculp- 
Inre  and  architecture  were  at  an  early  period  of  the  world, 
pushed  on  to  maturity,  but  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
tlin  product  of  modem  mind.  In  discovery  and  invention, 
intellect  has  distinguished  itself  in  various  nations.  In  men- 
ial effort,  England  and  France  have  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful, but  tho  science  of  government  in  its  simplicity  and 
grandeur,  is  emjihatically  the  pnxluct  of  American  mind. 

I'ive  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  had 
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passed,  before  a deliberative  body,  the  representatives  of 
a nation,  had  declared  that  man  is  capable  of  self-government. 
In  the  retrospection  of  the  gloomy  ages  of  the  past,  man  ap- 
pears but  the  slave  of  his  fellow-man — his  body  chained  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne — and  his  spirit  enthralled  by  the  awe  of 
the  miter.  Once  in  an  age,  perhaps,  some  noble  spirit  would 
start  up  and  assert  the  rights  of  human  nature;  but,  like  the 
meteor’s  blaze,  he  rose  and  shone  and  disappeared — his  noble 
daring  led  him  to  the  traitor’s  block  or  to  the  martyr’s  stake. 
Human  nature,  in  the  feebleness  of  its  ignorance  was  unable 
to  resist  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  scepter  and  the 
crosier.  The  few  have  always  ruled  the  many.  The  source 
of  law,  of  honor  and  of  wealth,  has  been  the  throne,  and  man 
has  always  folund  his  life  and  his  enjoyments  dependent  on 
the  titled  few.  Against  these  arbitrary,  these  unnatural  dis- 
tinctions, mind  has  raised  itself — with  rolling  years  it  accu- 
imilates  strength  and  it  will  increase  until  it  beats  down  the 
tyrant’s  throne,  and  strkes  off  the  bishop’s  miter.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  be  found  raising  our  feeble  voice,  or  lifting  our 
puny  arms  against  his  holy  religion;  but  it  is  a fact,  too  well 
known  for  concealment,  that  most  of  the  miseries  of  man  ha^e 
been  inflicted  by  the  devotees  of  a corrupted  hierarchy  that 
our  very  existence  as  a people,  owes  its  origin  to  religion*® 
persecution.  Indeed,  our  free  institutions  were  called  into 
being  as  barriers  against  frenzied  fanaticism — but  here,  'Vt 
must  assert,  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  never  persecuted. 
Like  its  author,  it  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled  and  separate 
from  sinners,  and  its  first  introduction  into  our  central  wor  > 
was  in  a sentiment  as  holy  as  heaven  and  as  merciful  as 
benevolence — “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth,  peace 
and  good  will  toward  men.”  Not  religion  then,  but  the  abuse 
of  religion  has  clothed  the  world  in  sack-cloth.  It  was  t i 
that  drov-e  our  forefathers  from  their  English  homes,  froin 
their  firesides  and  from  their  friends  and  forced  them  to  see ' 
an  asylum  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  savage  America 
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They  preferred  the  tomahawk  of  the  Indian  to  the  scepter  of 
the  king,  and  the  scalping  knife  to  the  miter  of  the  bishop. 
But  we  are  living  in  a better  age — a more  intellectual  age. 
Man  has  laid  aside  the  stem  attributes  of  the  bigot,  and  he 
now  looks  upon  his  fellow-man  as  a brother  in  affliction,  and 
want,  in  joy  and  in  hope.  The  world  is  more  under  the 
dominion  of  common  sense,  of  common  humanity;  and  the 
church  is  more  under  the  mild  influence  of  the  precepts  of 
Ae  Bible.  We  are  living,  too,  in  a free  country — a land  of 
nidepeudcnce,  of  equitable  laws,  of  sound  morality  and  a 
pure  religion.  We  will,  therefore,  turn  away  from  the  per- 
secuting spirit  of  the  past  and  invito  your  attention  to  our 
present  wants  mid  future  prospects. 

The  subject  of  this  address  will  be  found  in  the  following 
proposition,  viz : Knowledge  and  virtue  are  essentially  nec- 
essary to  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions.  The  history 
of  our  race  furnishes  us  with  a great  variety  in  the  forms 
of  goveniment;  but  the  three  more  prominent  systems  shall 
or  the  present  command  our  attention.  These  are  the  des- 
potic, the  monarchical  and  the  republican.  All  despotisms 
^re  erected  upon  the  ignormice  of  the  populace.  If  the  peo- 
P 0 are  unable  to  comprehend  their  rights,  they  are  incapable 
0 estimating  the  sweets  of  liberty.  And  if  in  the  fortuitious 
uiji  of  revolution,  free  institutions  should  be  secured,  they 
Would  be  unprepared  to  enjoy  them  mid  unable  to  maintain 
ein.  Almost  every  nation  on  earth  has  illustrated  these 
ai^  ^ goveninionts  of  the  East  are  despotic.  Turkey 

Kussia  are  despotisms,  and  the  people  of  these  countries 
e sunk  into  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance,  and  among 
em  free  institutions  could  not  survive  one  generation. 

Sta  monarchy  is  sustained  by  tinsel  and  glitter. 

garters,  crowns  and  thrones,  lords  and  ladies,  princes 
its  throw  around  this  species  of  government  all 

® ^tti  actions.  Pomp,  parade  and  power  are  well  calculated 
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to  strike  the  minds  of  the  \Tilgar  Avith  reverence  and  awe ; and, 
indeed,  the  better  informed  are  irresistibly  home  away  by 
the  influence  of  the  ga}'  exhibitions  of  nobility  and  royalty. 
Man  is  naturally  vain  and  proud,  and  when  his  passions  are 
not  temperate,  and  his  judgment  guarded  by  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  he  may  he  purchased,  provided  the  price 
offered  corresponds  AA-ith  the  value  he  has  fixed  upon  his 
seiwices.  To  the  good  man,  the  honors  Avhich  monarchs  hav'c 
to  dispose  of  are  serious  and  fearfid  temptations;  to  the 
Avavering  in  principle,  they  are  perfectly  irresistible,  and  the 
base  Avill  lick  the  dust  to  obtain  them.  A limited  monarchy, 
therefore,  is  built  upon  the  Aveakness  of  human  nature. 

A republican  government  is  founded  npon  the  virtues  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  ])eople.  Its  machinery*  is  simple,  its 
operations  effective,  and  its  resnlts  happj’.  There  is  no  con- 
cealment— every  matter  stands  out  in  all  its  prominence. 
Every  measnre  is  subject  to  the  approval  or  the  rejection  of 
the  people.  The  people  are  the  source  of  all  laAv  and  all 
poAver.  They  set  up  their  oAvn  goA’emment — they  enact  their 
OAvn  laAvs.  In  one  Avord,  the  people  govern  themselves.  The 
people,  therefore,  must  haA'e  knoAvledge  to  understand  their 
rights,  Avisdom  to  enact  their  laAvs,  and  virtue  to  submit  to 
them.  Our  government  is  a republic.  We  haA'e  inherited 
it  from  our  forefathers,  and  if  aa'c  transmit  it  in  its  unim- 
paired beauty  and  simplicity  to  our  children,  it  Avill  be,  be- 
cause Ave  are  a virtuous  and  intelligent  people. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has  been  considered 
an  experiment  in  political  science.  During  the  infancy  oi 
our  Republic,  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  free  insti- 
tutions entertained  many  doubts  as  to  its  permanence.  It 
but  a tender  plant,  and  every  cloud  that  arose  in  the  political 
horizon  seemed  pregnant  Avdth  destruction.  But,  by  the  bless 
ing  of  Heaven,  the  friends  of  freedom  have  forgotten  then 
fears,  and  the  malign  hopes  of  enemies  have  been  displace 
by  an  admiration  for  our  noble  institutions.  The  feeble  one 
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ias  become  mighty,  and  like  the  tall,  spreading  oak  among 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  United  States  stands  preeminent 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  storm  has  expended  its 
fury,  the  tempest  has  howled,  and  the  tornado  has  roared, 
and  yet  the  tree  of  liberty  stands  in  glorious  majesty,  un- 
scarred by  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  and  untouched  by  the 
revolutions  of  earth.  Our  government  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment ■,  its  adaptation  to  our  wants  as  a people,  its  strength 
to  resist  internal  and  foreign  foe  and  its  adequacy  to  meet  all 
emergencies  have  been  amply  tested.  It  is  no  longer  an 
infant,  hut  the  powerful,  vigorous  man,  with  spirit  to  smile 
upon  its  own  possessions,  and  with  nerve  to  defend  them 
from  all  aggression.  The  body  politic  has  not  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  its  oivn  destruction.  The  bosom  has  been  care- 
fully examined,  and  the  death-spot  is  not  there.  The  na- 
tional body  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  the  national  mind  is 
rapidly  advancing  to  a higher  state  of  cultivation,  and  the 
uioral  sensibilities  are  becoming  more  and  more  refined  with 
our  growt-h.  In  advancing  political  science  to  a happy  con- 
summation, we  have  judgment  adequate  to  direct  us,  intellect 
sufficiently  vigorous  and  cultivated  to  secure  to  us  progress, 
and  virtue  sufficiently  refined  and  energetic  to  preserve  us 
from  any  and  every  moral  disease.  In  these  qualifications 
of  our  happy  government,  we  repose  unwavering  confidence. 
They  are  able  to  resist  all  the  encroachments  of  corruption, 
to  check  the  advance  of  luxury,  and  paralyze  the  influence  of 
foreign  politics  and  the  fascination  of  foreign  manners.  Upon 
these,  therefore,  we  depend  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  free 
institutions. 

Intelligence  and  virtue  have  always  been  a distinguishing 
trait  in  our  national  character.  They  form  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  our  colonial  being;  indeed,  they  chai^ 
ucterizo  our  forefathers  before  they  left  the  home  of  their 
nativity.  While  groaning  under  an  oppressive  government, 
nnd  subjected  to  a tyrannical  hierarchy,  our  forefathers  had 
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a knowledge  to  understand  their  rights  and  a neiwe  to  assert 
them;  and  when  they  failed  in  their  native  land,  to  secure 
for  themselves  freedom  of  conscience,  they  had  the  moral 
courage  to  sacrifice  all  the  endearments  of  the  social  circle 
and  enjoyments  of  civilized  life,  and  to  venture  upon  a new 
and  untried  state  of  being.  They  brought  with  them,  across 
the  ocean,  their  conscience,  their  valor,  and  their  fortitude; 
and,  after  havfing  subdued  the  savage  wildness  of  the  forest, 
and  checked  the  ferocity  of  the  native  Indians,  and  nursed 
into  being  the  shoot  of  a powerful  nation,  they  laid  doum  and 
died,  and  the  inheritance  was  transmitted  to  their  children. 
And  when  the  period  arrived,  in  which  unquailing  spirits 
and  unerring  arms  were  required,  their  descendants  stepped 
forth  to  meet  the  horrors  of  the  battlefield.  Nurtured  under 
the  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  power,  and  the  war- 
cry  of  revolution,  they  seized  their  arms  and, 

“Unawed  by  power  and  unappalled  by  fear,” 

they  mingled  in  battle’s  magnificently  stern  array.  If 
they  had  loved  independence  less  they  might  have  lived 
in  peace,  and  even  in  lu.xury.  If  they  had  submitted  to  lay 
their  rights  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  badge  of  slavery 
might  have  been  a mark  of  honor,  and  their  chains  might 
have  been  as  soft  as  a silken  cord ; but  they  had  the  knowledge 
to  estimate  freedom,  they  had  the  virtue  to  govern  themselves, 
therefore  they  could  not  be  slaves — with  them,  it  was  liberty 
or  death.  Their  intellects  boldly  asserted  their  rights,  and 
their  arms  most  gloriously  sustained  their  assertions.  hat 
American  can  forget  Concord,  and  Le.xington,  and  Bunker 
Hill  ? We  have  been  accustomed  to  reading  with  thrillin© 
interest  the  achievements  of  ^larathon  and  of  Thennopyl®, 
but  can  the  heroic  recollections  of  Greece  and  Rome  furnish 
a parallel  to  the  w’ar  scene  of  Bunker  Hill  ? Here  were  roar* 
shaled,  not  the  monarch’s  fighting  slaves,  but  men  who  had 
souls  and  dared  to  bo  free,  citizen,  heroes,  men  of  property, 
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of  probity,  of  intellect — men,  who,  at  the  sound  of  the  war- 
cry,  left  the  cheerful  fireside,  the  happy  family  group,  for 
the  fatigue  and  peril  of  the  camp.  This  was  chivalry,  high- 
souled  chivalry.  Men  of  pacific  habits,  peaceful  by  the  love 
of  liberty  arc  transformed  into  heroes  of  the  battlefield.  That 
was  a glorious  blow  struck  for  liberty,  but  in  striking,  many 
fell  to  rise  no  more,  and  among  that  number  were  some  of 
the  noblest  spirits  of  the  country,  who,  though  driven  from 
their  trenches  and  defeated,  were  not  subdued.  Xo!  their 
noble  daring  nerved  their  anus  for  the  long  and  fearful 
struggle  of  the  Revolution. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1770,  was  achieved  an  effort  of  moral 
grandeur  that  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world.  A 
whole  people  rose  up  to  assert  the  dignity  of  man,  to  demand 
the  rights  of  human  nature;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  they  pledged  their  property,  their  lives,  and  their 
sacred  honor.  The  instrument  which  you  have  just  heard 
read  contains  the  language  and  sentiments  of  three  millions 
cf  people.  J he  sword  was  then  drami,  and  the  scabbard  was 
t irown  away.  What  a spectacle!  Weakness,  ufith  destitu- 
ion,  arrays  itself  against  power,  in  all  its  abundance ; hut 
With  the  wcalc  were  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  where  these 
^ro  combined  in  a people,  no  troops,  however  warlike,  can 
awe^  them  no  force,  however  powerful,  can  subdue  them. 

Hie  campaign  of  ’76  was  very  disastrous  to  the  cause  of 
reedom.  Defeat  had  followed  defeat,  and  almost  everv'  en- 
erprise  was  fated  to  tenninate  in  discouragement  and  failure. 

is  was  the  darkest  portion  of  the  night  which  had  gatheretl 
and  heavy  over  the  States.  Terrible,  indeed,  was  that 
ar  ness ; with  now  and  then  a gleam  of  light,  which  only 

libited  the  deep  and  fearful  extent  of  the  gloom.  But,  it  is 
®ai(  that  the  darkest  hour  is  just  before  day;  so  our  fathers 

sid”^^^  flight  of  the  2Gth  of  December,  on  the  Jersey 

^ G of  the  Delaware,  reposed  in  ease  and  fullness  the  Hessian 
•Vision  of  the  British  anny,  well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  com- 
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fortable,  while  the  blast  of  winter  howled  around  them.  On 
this  side  of  the  same  river,  and  some  miles  distant,  was  the 
American  army — the  fragment  of  an  army — destitute  of 
clothes,  destitute  of  food,  and  in  a most  wretched  condition 
of  suffering  and  of  want.  The  chill  winds  whistled  over 
their  unsheltered  heads,  and,  in  mockery,  sported  with  their 
tattered  garments.  ’Tis  midnight! — behold  these  half-clad 
warriors,  in  the  midst  of  the  Delaware,  struggling  with  the 
ice  as  it  comes  crashing,  roaring  down  the  stream.  A calm, 
firm  voice  is  heard  above  the  noise  of  the  flood,  encouraging 
them  in  the  superhuman  labor;  it  is  the  voice  of  Washington. 
They  reach  the  opposite  shore;  the  line  is  formed  and  the 
march  commences.  The  fife  breathes  not,  the  drum  with- 
holds its  sounds;  nothing  is  heard  but  the  low,  eager  tramp 
of  the  march.  But  over  the  frozen  ground  their  advance 
might  have  been  traced  by  the  blood  that  flowed  from  their 
unprotected  feet.  What  a spectacle ! Are  these  the  defend- 
ers of  the  genius  of  Liberty  ? The  careless  observer  would 
have  supposed  that  they  were  a band  who  had  just  escaped 
from  the  enclosures  of  the  hospital,  and  that,  with  the  speed 
of  insanity,  they  were  hurrying  to  their  own  destruction. 
But  no!  Healthful  blood  courses  through  their  vein's,  and 
the  warrior’s  heart  beats  in  their  bosom.  Onward,  they  bend 
their  course,  eager  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  day  breaks,  and 
in  the  distant  gloom  appears  the  camp  of  the  foe.  The  still- 
ness of  death  reigns  there.  The  camp  is  buried  in  sleep  and 
wine.  The  band  of  patriots  press  on;  the  foe  takes  the 
alarm — to  arms ! to  arms!  rises  on  the  air.  But  do^vn  comes 
the  storm  of  war;  the  sword  and  bayonet  gleamed  in  the 
morning  light.  The  warrior  foe,  in  wild  confusion,  marshals 
all  his  force. 

“ They  form — unite — charge — waver — all  is  lost.  ” 
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Our  fathers  press  on  the  yielding  foe  and  nobly  strike  for 
freedom’s  cause.  The  dreadful  din 


“Of  groaning  victims  and  wild  cries  for  life. 
Proclaims  how  well  they  did  the  work  of  death."’ 


Gracious  heaven!  are  these  the  barefooted,  half-clad  heroes 
that  crossed  the  Delaware  ? The  warrior  looks  from  the  eye 
and  death  succeeds  every  blow ! Victory  comes ; overwhelm- 
ing victory  perches  upon  their  standard,  and  with  their  spoils 
and  their  prisoners,  they  retrace  their  steps. 

A brighter  sun  rose  that  morning  on  the  shattered  fortunes 
of  the  States,  and  the  gloom  of  despair  rolled  away  like  the 
darkness  of  night  before  the  approaching  morning.  The  news 
of  the  victory  spread  over  the  country,  on  the  wings  of  the 
i'’ind,  and  brighter  faces  looked  on  the  contest,  lighter  hearts 
sat  in  the  council  chamber,  and  steadier  arms  bore  the  fire- 
lock. And  now  with  the  alternations  of  fear  and  hope  defeat 
followed  victory,  and  victory  defeat,  until  on  the  heights  of 
orktown,  victory  closed  the  battle  scene,  in  favor  of  liberty 
and  independence. 


The  War  of  the  Revolution  was  an  arduous  struggle.  Our 
athers  fearlessly  encountered  it,  chivalrously  sustained  and 
fa  oriously  achieved  it.  In  consummating  the  Revolution, 
oiir  fathers  accomplished  much  by  their  intellect,  more  by 
loir  Valor,  much  more  by  their  virtue.  Their  intellect  com- 
prehended the  nature  of  their  rights,  and  properly  and  effi- 
ciently exhibited  them  to  each  other;  their  valor  led  them  to 
^ e battlefield  and  urged  them  to  the  cannon’s  mouth,  to  strike 
or  liberty ; but  their  virtue  enabled  them  to  endure  all  things 
^cr  their  country’s  good.  Contempt  and  hunger,  and  cold 
^ Wretchedness  in  all  their  appalling  shapes,  constituted  an 
^^ipy  more  fearful  in  array,  than  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
j of  British  squadrons.  But  while  their  valor  triumphed 
^ c battlefield,  their  fortitude  endured  the  withered  wretch- 
'“‘^ness  of  the  camp. 
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“In  struggling  wth  misfortune  lies  the  proof  of  virtue.” 
Other  republics  have  existed.  Virtue  and  valor  in  Greece 
secured  a republican  form  of  government.  It  was,  however, 
a republic  more  in  name  than  in  fact.  But  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  heard  and  exerted  its  influence.  It  was  an  oli- 
garchy rather  than  a democracy;  and  it  gradually  rose  to  a 
tyranny.  For  some  time  Greece  sustained  by  her  virtue  a 
government  adapted  to  her  condition,  and  adequate  to  her 
wants.  But  her  populace  was  deplorably  deficient  in  infor- 
mation; there  were  valor  and  self-denial,  but  there  was  no 
knowledge.  Greece,  therefor, e lost  even  the  shadow  of  a 
republic.  They  lost  their  freedom,  not  because  Leonidas  and 
Aristides  were  gathered  to  their  fathers,  but  because  ignorance 
pervaded  the  whole  populace. 

Borne  was  a republic.  This  form  of  government  they  had 
secured  by  the  stern  virtues  of  Junius  Brutus  and  Colatinus. 
But  there  was  not  knowledge  among  the  people,  and  Rome 
soon  lost  her  re])ublican  character,  was  governed  by  a dictator, 
and  then  by  many  tyrants,  until  finally  the  Caesars  mounted 
the  throne. 

France  Avas  a republic,  but  here  was  neither  knowledge  noi 
virtue.  J'he  people  were  sunk  into  the  very  lowest  depths  of 
ignorance  and  vice.  Virtue  had  lost  her  very  name.  Ihe 
republic  .soon  degenerated  into  anarchy,  and  overwhelmed  the 
commonwealth  with  the  bloo<l  of  her  citizens,  and  then  mount 
ed  to  a tyranny.  France  is  an  awful  example  to  the  nations 
of  earth.  She  has  shoMui  Avhat  a nation  can  do  without 
knowledge  and  without  virtue. 

The  States  of  South  America  are  called  republics,  but  their 
goveniments  present  scarady  a solitary  republican  feature- 
The  people  may  have  valor,  and  they  may  have  many  nrtues, 
but  knowledge  they  have  not.  The  commonality  of  tl*®- 
States  are  shamefully  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  o 
rejmblic.  They  are  altogether  incapable  of  compreheii  ing 
the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  e- 
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mate  the  advantages  of  a free  government.  They  are  under 
the  domain  of  jiriestly  power;  they  have  surrendered  their 
rights  and  their  consciences  to  the  miter;  they  prefer  to  be 
slaves;  they  are  unfit  to  be  free;  they  are  unworthy  of  a 
republic.  From  the  period  in  which  they  threw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke  they  have  embroiled  themselves  in  civil  strifes, 
and  scarcely  a year  passes  without  a new  revolution.  South 
America  can  never  be  free  until  she  educates  her  jiopulace. 
Intelligcuce  must  become  common  property  of  all  classes  of 
fhe  community,  or  she  never  can,  under  her  present  pretended 
form  of  government,  take  a jiromineut  stand  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

f ho  instability  and  eventual  dissolution  of  the  republics  of 


< ucient  and  of  modern  history,  must  be  traced  to  a want  of 
i^irtue  and  knowledge  among  the  populace.  There  was  much 
of  the  stern  virtue  of  the  republican  character  in  Greece  and 
llome ; but  virtue  alone  is  incompetent  to  sustain  a republic, 
leie  may  be  extensive  knowledge  among  the  people,  and  yet 

110  foundation  for  the  election  of  a republic.  A people  may 
)o  \ory  virtuous  and  very  ignorant;  and  they  may  be  well 

111  ornied  and  shamefully  corrupt  Virtue,  unprotected  by 
^|iio\\ ledge,  will  fall  a victim  to  the  first  political  knave  who 

ns  the  faculty  of  concealing  his  duplicitv  under  the  honest 
tl  * 6 h‘iii’i®f  J or,  it  may  be  led  to  its  own  destruction  by 
0 rst  political  fanatic  who  nmy  darc  to  hazard  the  chances 
empire  against  those  of  the  death  of  a traitor.  On  the 
er  hand,  however  well  informed  a people  may  be,  if  they 
destitute  of  virtue,  they  will  sell  their  country  for  gold, 
if®  independence  for  the  wretched  distinction  of 
ce  and  title.  These  positions  are  sustained  by  the  revolu- 

khiT*^  of  Eurojie;  and,  indeed,  the  historv-  of  man- 

. furnishes,  upon  almost  ever\-  page,  a melancholy  illus- 
t»-‘Aion  of  this  truth. 

if  it  '"'i®‘iom  to  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past ; 

)e  logical  to  say  that  like  causes  jiroduce  like  effects; 
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then  our  happy  republic  depends  for  its  perpetuity  on  the 
virtue  and  knowledge  of  the  people.  Of  this  truth,  our 
fathers  were  fully  comdueed,  and  they  acted  under  its  influ- 
ence ; and  hence,  among  the  early  laws  enacted  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  government,  may  be  found  those  which  encour- 
age knowledge  and  virtue  among  the  people.  We,  their  chil- 
dren, are  acting  on  the  same  principle,  and  hence  the  vigorous 
efforts  now  making  from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the  other 
end  of  it  to  elevate  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of 
the  rising  generation.  The  nation  is  toiling  to  give  stability 
to  its  existence. 

To  these  generous,  patriotic  motives,  the  Wake  Forest 
Institute  owes  its  being.  Gentlemen,  Trustees,  you  deserve 
well  of  your  country;  you  have  nobly  contributed  of  your 
substance,  of  your  time,  and  of  your  influence  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  this  institution.  Knowledge  and  virtue  are  cultivated 
here.  We,  gentlemen,  as  members  of  the  Institute,  are  your 
children,  and  we  are  growing  up,  not  with  the  contracted 
views  of  a narrow-hearted  sectary,  nor  wdth  the  bold,  fearless 
presumption  of  a fanatic;  but  with  a spirit  whose  benevo- 
lence embraces  the  world.  You  ha%'e  established  a seminary 
of  learning  on  the  most  philanthropic  principles;  your  doors 
are  thrown  open  to  every  man’s  son  who  can  furnish  proof  of 
a good  moral  character.  You  have  generously  contributed 
your  thousands  for  the  establishment  of  the  Institute,  and 
nobly  have  you  proclaimed — we  ask  no  remuneration.  Gen 
tlemen,  Wake  Forest  must  continue  to  rise  in  public  estima 
tion,  and  it  will  inscribe  your  names  among  those  of  the  great 
and  the  good,  who  are  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

The  happy  influence  of  education  and  morality  sw'cetly 
harmonize,  in  giving  beauty  and  stability  to  human  character , 
and  the  purifying  tendency  of  this  felicitous  combination  is 
extended  through  all  the  ramifications  of  the  community, 
purifying  and  exalting  the  sensibilities  of  the  lowest  circ  c 
of  the  republican  family.  And  here,  pennit  me  to  raise  my 
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voice  above  the  loud  fanatic  roar  of  infidelity,  while  I utter 
^ sentiment  of  iny  soul.  The  hope  of  our  glorious  republic 
IS  in  the  schoolhouse  and  in  the  meeting-house.  Here,  the 
rising  generation  must  form  characters  that  will  enable  them, 
as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  republic,  to  give  stability, 
dignity  and  grandeur  to  a great  and  happy  nation. 

■A^s  a people,  our  prospects  are  traly  flattering.  We  have 
a country  almost  boundless  in  extent,  beautifully  variegated 
by  mountains,  valleys  and  rivers;  and  this  vast  territorj’  is 
inhabited  by  a people  connected  by  the  dearest  ties  of  nature. 

e are  descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  we  speak  the  same 
anguage,  we  profess  the  same  religion,  we  maintain  the  same 
of  government,  we  cultivate  the  same  manners  and 

0 same  habits.  Over  our  wide  extended  country  the  same 
anner  waves,  the  same  laws  are  enforced,  and  the  improve- 

naents  of  the  day  are  bringing  the  most  distant  States  into 
c most  felicitous  contiguity.  Our  ships  traverse  every  sea; 
®nr  produce  visits  every  clime.  We  are  admired  and  rever- 
enced abroad ; we  are  respected  and  loved  at  home.  We  are 
i^idly  improving  in  population,  in  knowledge,  and  in  virtue. 

e arts  and  the  sciences,  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  morals 
n religion,  are  all  keeping  pace  with  our  numbers  as  a 
our  strength  as  a nation.  The  deep  forests  of 
^ ® est  are  filling  up  with  cities  and  villages,  and  with 
^ ustrious  and  jiersevering  inhabitants.  The  schoolmaster 

1 the  minister  of  truth  perform  their  elevating  functions 
a exert  their  purifying  influence.  Our  ivhole  country 

and  be  filled  up  with  a high-minded,  intellectual 

^ viituous  people;  and  what  must  then  be  her  influence? 

en  now,  her  citizens  maintain  her  principles  in  ever^*  clime, 
th  ^^^^isters  of  religion  hold  up  her  moral  character  in 
cast'  of  the  earth.  If  now  she  is  a morning  star, 

^as  ing  liej.  pjj|^  earth,  then  she  will  be  the 

binary  of  day,  rolling  a flood  of  light  over  the  whole  world, 
ont  emen  of  the  Euzelian  and  Philomathesian  Societies, 
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you  have  this  day  assembled  to  celebrate  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  American  Independence.  The  heroes  Avho  fought  and  bled 
on  the  battlefield,  the  patriots  who  sat  in  the  council  chamber, 
who  pledged  their  property,  their  lives,  and  their  sacred 
honor,  were  your  fathers ; the  women  who  sacrificed  the  com- 
forts of  the  table,  and  endured  the  horrors  of  suspense,  while 
their  husbands  and  sons  were  on  the  battleground,  who  fied 
from  city  to  city,  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  to 
escape  the  civilized  brute  and  the  sanguinary  savage,  Avere 
your  mothers.  With  their  difficulties  they  bravely  grappled 
and  fearlessly  struggled.  They  have  bequeathed  to  you  a fair 
inheritance  of  liberty  and  independence,  as  the  result  of  their 
toil  and  their  suffering.  The  achievement  of  freedom  Avas 
theirs;  its  preservation  must  be  yours.  Cultivate,  therefore, 
the  republican  principles,  the  manly  independence  and  patri- 
otic sensibilities  of  your  fathers.  Light  heads  and  rotten 
hearts  may  do  for  the  young  men  of  other  nations,  Avho  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  die;  but  you  must 
have  cultivated  intellects,  enlightened  judgments,  and  sound 
hearts;  for  you  have  a goA-emment  to  sustain;  a prosperous 
and  groAving  republic  to  preserA’e  and  direct.  You  Avill  be 
called  upon  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  corruption,  the 
seducements  of  luxury,  the  fascinations  of  foreign  manners, 
and  to  give  stability  and  pennanence  to  the  simplicity  of  our 
republican  institiitions.  The  honors  of  the  republic  are  AAUthni 
your  reach.  You  aspire  to  the  chair  of  state,  and  to  the 
presidency  of  our  poAverful  country.  By  birth  you  are  eligi" 
ble  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  republic,  and  your  education 
Avill  qualify  you  for  the  discharge  of  their  A’arious  duties. 
Your  individual  prospects  are,  therefore,  Avell  calculated  to 
lure  you  up  the  proud  steep  of  science  and  to  aAvaken  in  } oui 
bosoms  a desire  for  the  distinctions  of  the  great,  the  good,  am 
tho  Avise.  . 

Euzelians,  you  have  aspired  to  the  honors  of  science,  am 
the  distinction  of  literature.  Y’^ou  have  talent  and  industrA  , 
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you  have  resolved  to  ascend  the  hill  of  science,  and  its  path- 
way, however  steep  and  rough,  can  not  deter  you ; its  summit, 
however  lofty,  can  not  discourage  you.  Here  is  your  stand- 
it  speaks  for  you.  Science  and  literature,  agriculture 
and  mechanics,  will  receive  your  fostering  care.  All  will 
he  prosecuted  with  industry,  and  what  you  attempt  to  do,  you 
Will  do  well.  And  though  your  latter  end,  the  grave  and  dnst, 
are  before  you,  yet,  your  immortality  has  commenced,  your 
star  is  above  the  horizon.  Ho  difficulties  can  deter  you,  no 
toil  can  appall  you.  Your  motto  is,  “Inveniam  viam  aut 
fdciam.”  Gentlemen,  heaven  prosper  you.  May  you  be  an 
honor  to  the  institution,  a blessing  to  the  State,  and  a benefit 
to  mankind. 

Fellow  Philomathesians,  we  have  also  entered  upon  a race 
for  intellectual  honor.  AVe,  too,  have  aspired  to  literary  dis- 
tinction. To  us,  life  without  knowledge  will  be  as  gloomy 
as  the  grave.  For  the  promotion  of  our  own  happiness,  and 
especially  for  the  extension  of  our  usi'fulness  among  mankind. 
We  have  resolved  to  be  scientific  men.  AA’^e  have  entered  upon 
a literary  course,  aud  no  difficulties,  no  discouragements  shall 
eieck  our  progress.  AVe  have  hojied  gi’eat  things,  and  we 
ave  attempted  great  things.  AVe  never  shall  forget  that  he 
attempts  to  throw  over  the  sun,  udll  throw  higher  than 
G who  attempts  to  throw  over  a shrub.  Here  is  our  stand- 
j it  speaks  for  us.  It  poinst  to  the  pursuits  of  our  life. 
ai  motto  is,  "Esse  qiiam  vidcri  malo.”  Put  while  we  shall 
^ Ways  appear  as  wo  are,  we  shall  never  be  content  with  com- 
Gion  acquirements,  with  the  laurels  that  wreath  the  brows  of 
f er  men.  AVith  the  benediction  of  Heaven,  we  shall  be  an 
Gnor  to  our  Alma  Mater,  a blessing  to  the  State,  and  a 
^GTiefit  to  mankind. 
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MARCH 

The  morning’s  gold  and  evening’s  flush 
Are  thy  fair  cheeks 

Thy  breathings  are  the  winds  that  rush 
Through  barren  creeks, 

O’er  frozen  rills  and  shaded  grots 
Thy  noiseless  feet 

Are  frosts  that  cover  grassless  plots 
While  millions  sleep. 

The  noon-day’s  drifting  fleecy  cloud 
With  midnight  gale 

Unites  to  weave  thy  claspless  shroud 
And  bridal  veil. 

Thine  eyes  are  sweet  celestial  things 
That  are  untold 

Thy  bosoms,  hid  by  snow-white  wings, 
Are  tipped  with  gold. 

I kiss  thy  lips,  I fold  thy  form 
About  my  own 

Thy  breath  I breathe  and  thoughts  forlorn 
Are  now  unknown. 

Thy  smiles  and  beaming  eyes  to  me 
Are  God’s  caress — 

Thine  all  art  mine,  and  mine’s  for  thee, 
Sweet  holiness. 


A.  D.  G. 
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THE  PICTURE  OF  SPITZ 

By  Barbara. 

It  was  a terribly  warm  day.  I lounged  in  my  oflSce,  which 
had  the  name  “J.  Robert  Folger,  C.  E.,”  on  the  door-plate, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  get  hot.  I was  just  picking  up  a maga- 
zine which  I had  thrown  down  disgustedly  four  times  when 
the  ’phone  bell  rang.  I got  up  and  answered  it  as  an  office 
boy  was  a luxury  not  to  be  thought  of  then. 

“Hello,  Hello/’ 

******* 
“Yes,  this  is  Robert  Folger.” 

* * * ' * * * * 

“Why  certainly.  Miss  Bates,  I’ll  be  delighted  to  come.” 
******* 

“My  camera  ?” 

******* 
“All  right,  at  four.  Good-bye.” 

“Invited  out  to  tea ! Anything  to  break  the  monotony- 
But  what  the  deuce  does  she  want  me  to  bring  my  earner* 
for  ? I hate  to  take  the  old  thing  but  I guess  I’ll  have  to.” 
These  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  as  I picked  up  uiy 
magazine  for  the  fifth  time.  It  was  as  dull  as  ever  so  I threw 
it  out  of  the  window  and  went  to  my  room  for  the  lack  of 
something  better  to  do. 

At  precisely  four  o’clock  I rode  up  to  the  Bates’s  country 
home,  having  traversed  the  five  miles  of  dusty  road  in  record 
time.  You  can  imagine  about  how  I felt  and  looked  when 
I dismounted  from  my  bicycle  at  the  steps,  ily  collar  was 
wilted,  my  clothes  were  dusty  and  I was  red  and  hot. 

There  seemed  to  be  a kind  of  house-party  in  progress ; f®^ 
several  young  people  were  seated  on  the  broad  veranda,  all  of 
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whom  were  strangers  to  me  except  Miss  Bates  and  King.  I 
knew  King  all  right.  He  was  my  rival  in  the  race  after  the 
tig  engineering  job  for  the  K.  and  H.  Railroad,  the  president 
of  which  was  Colonel  Bates. 

“I’m  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Polger,”  said  Miss  Bates  as 
she  came  to  meet  me.  “Come  right  in.” 

Then  followed  introductions  to  the  crowd.  I am  sure  that 
appearance  was  such  as  to  make  quite  an  impression  upon 
tho  young  ladies  as  I bowed  to  each  in  turn  and  mumbled 
such  expressions  as  “Very  glad  to  meet  you,”  “Happy  to 
know  you.”  The  ordeal  of  introductions  was  over  at  last, 
however,  and  I was  allowed  to  rest  awhile. 

Say,  Polger,  it’s  a pretty  warm  day  for  cycling,  isn’t  it  ?” 
laughed  King  from  his  position  in  the  hammock. 

I knew  he  was  making  fun  of  me  but  I replied  that  it  was. 
0)  Mr.  Polger,  isn’t  it  a pity  they  don’t  have  street  sprin- 
klers in  the  country.  The  dust  is  perfectly  awful,”  chirped 
little  Miss  Ainslee. 


Of  course  I agreed  with  her  as  I noticed  that  my  handker- 
ohief  was  red  with  the  dust  that  had  settled  on  my  face. 

Oid  you  l)ring  your  camera?”  asked  !Miss  Bates. 

Oh,  yes,”  answered  I,  wondering  why  she  had  made  the 
request  of  me. 

I m so  glad.  Pather  and  I want  you  to  get  a picture  of 
puz.  Come  here,  sweetsie,  that’s  a nice  doggie.  ^lother 
inks  jnst  lots  of  him  and  we  want  to  send  her  his  picture, 
on  know  she  is  at  the  Sanatorium.” 

At  the  sight  of  the  little  frisky,  frizzly  beast,  my  heart  rose 
in  anger  that  I had  been  put  to  all  the  trouble  of  bringing  a 
eamera  just  to  get  a picture  of  a little  blear-eyed  dog. 
here  shall  we  take  him  ?”  questioned  !Miss  Bates. 

^ I wanted  to  say,  “To  the  river,”  but  I didn’t.  Instead  I 

swered.  Oh,  I guess  that  bush  over  there  will  be  all  right 
ror  a background.” 
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So  accordingly  she  took  his  excellency  in  her  arms  and  bore 
him  to  the  spot  while  I set  up  my  machine.  Spitz  was  gently 
placed  in  position  and  I proceeded  to  take  the  picture.  But 
no.  Just  at  that  moment  a cat  came  into  view  and  Spitz  was 
off  like  a shot.  You  know  what  joy  a dog  takes  in  chasing  a 
cat.  Well,  Spitz  was  true  to  his  kind.  He  ran  that  cat  all 
over  the  yard,  flower-beds  and  all.  Finally,  as  a last  resort, 
the  cat  made  for  a hiding  place  under  the  house,  but  Spitz  was 
right  behind  her. 

Now,  Spitz  and  I,  or  rather  Spitz  and  the  cat  had  become 
the  whole  show  by  this  time.  Several  suggestions  were  made 
as  to  the  best  method  of  persuading  the  doggie  to  come  out. 
Miss  Bates  called  and  begged,  but  Spitz  turned  a deaf  ear  to 
her  entreaties.  Several  other  methods  of  ‘“extraction”  were 
employed  but  to  no  avail.  Spitz  still  stayed  and  “yapped.” 

Now,  I was  determined  to  get  that  picture  after  having 
brought  my  camera  for  that  purpose,  so  when  all  other  expedi- 
ents had  failed  to  make  Spitz  forget  the  cat  I laid  off  my  coat 
and  went  under  after  him.  Something  seemed  very  funny  to 
the  onlookers  as  I wormed  my  way  under  the  dusty  sills  and 
I reckon  I was  pretty  comical  looking,  sneaking  along  under 
that  house.  But  I got  the  pup  and  brought  him  out  and  he 
didn’t  “yap”  any  more  either.  We  were  both  in  a rather 
dilapidated  condition,  however.  My  clean  shirt  of  a few 
hours  before  was  now  slightly  soiled,  to  speak  politely,  and  my 
trousers  had  a rather  embarrassing  tear  across — the  knee. 

As  I crawled  out,  drawing  the  dog  after  me.  King  ex- 
claimed between  puffs  at  his  cigarette,  “Folger,  if  you  go  after 
everything  like  you  went  after  that  dog,  you’ll  get  there,  oU 
man.” 

The  look  of  him  in  cool  flannel  made  me  burn  with  resent- 
ment, but  I choke<l  back  an  angry  reply  and  |>olitely  thanke<l 
him  for  his  compliment. 
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My  prospects  for  a jileasant  evening  were  gone,  so  I 
was  more  than  ever  determined  to  get  a picture  of  that  measly 
little  dog.  Miss  Bates  held  him  while  I got  my  machine  in 
focus  and  then  I pressed  the  hulh  and  the  trick  was  done. 
Spitz  seemed  to  feel  sorry  for  all  the  trouble  he  had  caused 
nie,  for  he  stood  as  still  and  solemn  as  could  be. 

After  it  was  all  over,  Miss  Bates,  noticing  my  soiled  condi- 
tion, kindly  asked  me  into  the  house  to  bathe  my  face  and 
hands.  I gladly  accepted  the  invitation  for  I felt  the  need  of 
water  and  towel  greatly. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry  you  went  to  so  much  trouble  to  get  the 
picture,  hut  I will  appreciate  it  all  the  more,”  said  she  as  we 
walked  to  the  house. 

‘Hope  it  will  be  good,”  returned  I rather  curtly,  for  I was 
m no  good  humor. 

I don’t  believe  Mr.  King  would  have  gone  to  the  trouble 
you  did,  Mr.  Folger,”  declared  Miss  Bates  after  a few  seconds 
silence. 

I knew  he  wouldn’t,  but  I didn’t  say  so. 

Well,  as  we  passed  through  the  hall  who  do  you  suppose  met 

• Colonel  Bates  himself  in  smoking  gown  and  easy  slip- 
pers. 


I ni  mighty  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Folger.  Come  right  up 
|o  my  room,”  said  he,  shaking  my  begrimed  hand  with  a 
^artiness  that  made  it  ache. 

Water  and  towel  worked  miracles  with  my  looks  and  feel- 
too.  A clean  collar,  the  tear  mended  and  a shoeshine 
^ made  me  presentable  at  least.  As  I was  giving  the  fin- 
^8  ing  touches  to  my  toilet.  Colonel  Bates  suddenly  turned 
J’om  the  open  window  by  which  he  had  been  standing  and  ex- 
all^'k^*^'  T have  decided  to  give  you  the  contract  for 

^ engineering  work  on  my  new  railroad.  If  you  stick 
e .iob  as  you  stuck  to  that  dog  you’ll  come  out  all  right.” 
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His  words  were  as  unexpected  as  a bolt  from  the  clear  blue. 
I couldn’t  realize  that  they  were  meant  for  me.  But  then 
it  all  became  clear.  I had  the  “big  job”  that  was  to  mean 
wealth  and  standing  to  me  and  I was  only  able  to  mumble, 
“Thank  you  sir,  I’ll  do  my  best.” 

And  that’s  why  I keep  that  picture  you  see  there  hanging 
over  my  desk. 
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I. 

What  means  it  all — 

This  labyrinthian  groping, 
Hope’s  rise  and  fall, 

And  yet  our  constant  hoping  ? 

II. 

From  night  to  night 
This  dismal,  tortuous  trudging — 
Unseen  the  light — 

Unrecompensed  our  drudging? 

III. 

If  this  life’s  all, 

To  be,  to  sigh,  to  tremble — 

A gruesome  pall. 

Or  woeful  night  its  symbol  ? 

IV. 

For  some  ’tis  so. 

Enwrapped  in  gloom  infernal. 
Where’er  they  go 

Is  woe,  is  woe  eternal ! 

V. 

Hut  lo ! a star ! — 

What  tho’  by  night  enshrouded. 
And  driv’n  afar — 

If  but  one  star’s  unclouded  ? 
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THE  TERRORS  OF  NIGHT 

Me. 


Einsinger  had  been  explaining  his  machinery  for  nearly  an 
hour,  and  at  last  I was  beginning  to  comprehend.  I looked 
over  the  big  laboratory,  full  of  mighty  Ruhmkorff  coils  and 
other  electric  apparatus,  with  a feeling  of  respectful  awe. 
From  the  large  tank  in  the  middle,  filled  with  a strange  fire- 
colored  liquid,  towered  a great  steel  mast,  rising  through 
the  roof  and  tipped  with  delicate  antennae  two  hundred  feet 
above.  Einsinger  broke  off  to  speak  to  his  Jap  servant,  Zen- 
kai,  then  continued  his  explanation. 

“This  is  the  whole  matter  in  brief,  Jack.  I turn  this  wheel, 
and  my  secret  radium  solution  in  the  tank  at  once  drinks  up 
the  negative  electricity  from  the  earth  and  air  through  my 
big  steel  aerial.  Then,  you  see  what  will  happen.  With  the 
negative  pole  no  longer  in  the  ground,  but  in  my  laboratory, 
then  the  electric  cars  will  run  no  longer.  The  lights  will  go 
out,  and  the  telegraphs  and  telephones  will  not  work,  niebt 
wahr  ?”  and  the  little  German  pushed  his  pudgy  face  close  up 
to  mine,  waiting  the  effect  of  his  words. 

“Umph,  Karl,  it  sounds  mighty  good  in  theory,  just  li^o 
some  of  your  old  pipe  dreams  in  the  Physics  Lab.  at  coHeg®* 
But  have  you  tried  it  yet  ?” 

“Tried  it  ? A thousand  devils ! Listen.  Last  week  1 
the  professors  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  my  discovery- 
They  laughed  at  me,  as  you  do.  They  shall  see.  I shall  he 
ready  by  Saturday  night;  that  is  ilay  14th.  I warn  yo'b 
Herr  Jack,  leave  Pittsburg  before  that  night.” 

The  man’s  earnestness  startled  me  for  a moment.  That 
clearly  believed  in  his  discovery  was  evident,  and  I knew  fr®^ 
experience  that  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  him.  But  n 
wonder  those  Carnegie  professors  had  smiled.  It  was  a n 
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unthinkable  scheme,  and,  like  all  of  Karl’s  notions,  utterly 
useless  even  if  practicable.  As  I walked  back  to  my  rooms 
I pondered  whether  or  not  I should  report  Karl  to  the  police, 
or  to  the  alienists,  but  concluded  that  he,  as  well  as  his  ‘dis- 
covery,’ was  harmless.  By  the  next  day,  under  the  stress  of 
business  cares  and  a flurry  in  River  Coal  securities,  I 
promptly  forgot  both  Karl  and  his  threats. 

On  Saturday  night  I went  up  to  the  Union  Club  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  Frick  Building  with  Jarvis,  the  big  reporter  of  the 
dispatch,  to  play  our  weekly  game  of  cribbage.  We  sat  out 
on  the  roof -garden,  and  the  subdued  night  noises  of  the  great 
city  twenty  stories  below  came  up  to  us  like  the  diapason  of  a 
fluge  organ.  A passing  steamer  on  the  Monongahela  threw 
or  search  light  on  the  tower  of  the  court-house  opposite  us, 
uiaking  a gleaming  red  path  through  the  murky  air.  Farther 
|o  the  south  the  glare  of  the  blast  furnaces  was  reflected 
uridly  from  the  banks  of  low-lying  smoke.  It  was  a weird 
^'ght,  and  the  comet,  blazing  dully  near  the  horizon,  sent  a 
Uerious  thrill  over  me.  On  the  next  day,  it  was  said,  the 
oornet  would  be  closer  to  us  than  at  any  other  period,  and  the 
**stronomers  were  correspondingly  interested  in  it. 

^ Fifteen — two  and  a pair,  your  deal.  Jack.”  The  words 
rought  me  hack  from  my  wool-gathering,  and  I reached  for 
® cards.  Then  I remembered  Karl,  and  thinking  Jarvis 
Would  be  interested,  I told  him  of  the  German’s  discovery. 
We  both  enjoyed  a laugh  at  Karl’s  expense,  and  a cold 
ottle  at  mine.  Then  suddenly  the  white  glare  from  the 
^ ernst  lamps  overhead  faded  out.  The  lights  from  a street 
1*  on  Fifth  Avenue  disappeared.  Ifount  Washington,  a 
out^^^^  blazing  with  the  new  flaming  arcs,  was  blotted 
g,.  , instant  the  whole  city  was  plunged  into  black, 

com  funiaces  and  the 

on  1 1 * portentous  gleam  were  the  only  traces  of  light  we 
couifi  see. 
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'“Have  the  electricians  struck,  or  is  this  your  friend  Ein- 
singer’s  work  ?” 

The  voice  was  Jarvis’s,  but  1 could  hardly  understand  the 
words  on  account  of  the  terrible  confusion  raging  in  the  streets 
below.  Then  Forbes,  the  steward,  lit  the  oil  lamp  above  his 
desk,  and  we  breathed  once  more.  We  pushed  through  the 
e.xcitcd  crowd  in  the  billiard  room  toward  the  elevator.  The 
bell  would  uot  ring.  Turning  to  the  long-discarded  stair,  we 
started  down,  lighting  matches  to  find  our  way.  My  idea  was 
to  rush  to  Karl,  and  implore  him,  force  him,  to  stop  his  devil- 
ish engines.  After  an  eternity  of  stair-climbing  we  reached 
the  ground  floor,  shoved  through  the  jam  of  frightened  women 
from  the  Kathskellar,  and  came  out  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  mob  had  already  begun  looting.  I heard  the  big  front 
window  of  a saloon  crash  in.  A woman’s  shriek  sounded 
from  among  the  struggling  mass  of  humanity.  The  chauffeur 
of  a big  auto  was  cursing  his  s])ark  plug  and  battery  wit^ 
force  and  fervor.  As  (juickly  as  po.ssible  we  passed  through 
this  city  of  dreadful  night,  through  endless  processions  of  un- 
seen horrors,  towards  Karl’s  laboratory.  On  one  of  tb® 
(juieter  side-streets  I heard  the  tap-tapping  of  a cane  on  the 
pavement,  and  a calm  voice  called  out,  ‘‘Pity  the  blind. 
God,  what  a mockery ! 

Zenkai’s  grinning  face  met  me  at  the  door  of  the  laboratory- 

‘‘Mr.  Karl  will  see  no  one,”  he  announced  firmly,  and  close 
the  door.  We  caught  a glimpse  of  Einsinger,  bending  over 
the  tank,  his  face  a picture  of  demoniac  light.  The  tip  of  t e 
tall  mast  seemed  strangely  alive,  crackling  sparks  dance 
around  it,  but  the  steady  whir  of  the  machinery  inside  never 
stopped.  Tt  was  as  Karl  had  said.  The  vat  was  drinkiUf, 
up  the  electric  juice  from  the  whole  city.  „ 

“We’ll  stop  him  by  to-morrow  night,  if  we  have  to  kill  hiin^ 
growled  big  Jarvis,  ns  we  moved  away,  ‘‘^reanwbile,  vre 
just  keep  our  secret.” 

The  long  night  of  horrors  faded  at  last,  and  the  sun  ne 
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looked  so  glorious  as  it  did  on  that  Sunday  morning.  The  po- 
lice succeeded  in  clearing  the  streets,  and  restored  the  sem- 
blance of  order.  No  telephonic  or  telegraphic  communication 
was  possible.  The  railroads,  unable  to  do  any  dispatching, 
could  not  turn  a wheel.  Pittsburg  was  as  completely  isolated 
if  she  were  at  the  North  Pole. 

The  people  flocked  to  the  churches  in  streams.  Hardened 

sinners,  e.xpecting  the  end  of  the  world,  were  repenting  of 

their  crimes.  Never  before  did  the  ministers  have  such 

mighty  audiences,  and  they  strove  nobly  to  preach  a message 

of  comfort  to  the  terror-stricken  people.  It  was  decided  to 

0 d prayer  services  in  the  various  churches  at  sunset,  to  im- 

P ore  the  Almighty  to  lift  the  cloud  of  His  wrath  from  the 
city. 

That  evening  Jarvis  brought  me  the  following  bulletin, 
issued  from  the  Carnegie  Institute  to  be  read  at  these  vesper 
sen  ices,  d’lm  bulletin  ran  somewdiat  as  follows ; 

10  present  disturbance  and  cessation  of  all  electrical 
operations  appears  due  to  the  proximity  of  Halley’s  comet.  It 
id  Seem  that  the  comet  has  become  a powerful  negative 
ele^'  hence  comes  the  complete  disarrangement  of  all  our 
iipparatus.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  no 
’ore  difficulty  after  to-day,  when  the  comet  begins  to  recede.” 
til  dispatch  with  surprise.  Could  it  be  possible 

j ® in’!  was  not  causing  the  trouble  after  all  ? Jarvis  and 

Zeik*^^**°*^  Tahoratory,  determined  to  learn  the  truth, 

ciise  same  ghastly  grin,  and  the  same  ex- 

^I^iit  we  must  see  Einsinger,”  I said, 
follo^  sliook  his  head.  Pig  Jarvis  mildly  took  the  little 

into  tl  ‘’olbii'<  und  set  him  off  the  porch,  and  we  dashed 

1‘ited  ^ **  lilinsinger  met  us,  hlazing-eyed  and  ex- 

working?”  he  cried  exultantly, 
m’e.  unsingor,  he  quiet  long  enough  to  read  this,”  and  I 
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handed  him  the  bulletin.  He  read  it,  and  became  deathly 
calm  at  once.  His  face  took  on  a resolute  pallor.  Paying  no 
attention  to  us,  he  walked  over  to  the  great  tank. 

“So,”  he  said,  in  a strained,  quiet  voice,  “they  say  the 
comet  is  to  blame.”  He  looked  up  at  his  tall  mast,  where  the 
sparks  were  playing.  “They  would  cheat  us  yet,  but  we  will 
show  them.”  And  he  broke  into  a terrible  fit  of  laughter. 
His  nerves,  what  he  had  left,  were  almost  gone.  He  turned 
on  us  hysterically. 

“Gott  im  Himmel,”  he  screamed  in  his  frenzy.  “Will  you 
come  here  to  mock  me?  Then  shall  you  see,  and  he  con- 
vinced. If  I turn  the  wheel  once  more,  so,  then  will  not  only 
Pittsburg,  but  even  the  whole  continent  he  in  my  power !” 

Before  we  could  stop  him,  he  had  turned  the  wheel,  and 
leaping  to  the  edge  of  the  tank,  stared  at  the  increased  agita- 
tion in  its  fiery  depths  with  terrible  earnestness.  Helpless, 
we  heard  him  chuckle,  as  the  pool  blazed  ever  fiercer.  H® 
looked  up  again  at  the  tall  mast,  where  sparks  a yard  long 
were  cracking.  He  turned  to  us  triumphantly,  stumbled, 
whirled  in  an  attempt  to  regain  his  balance,  and  fell  face 
down  in  the  awful  pool  of  flame.  The  next  instant  Zenkai 
had  shut  off  the  power,  whatever  it  was,  and  the  tank  became 
still.  We  approached  it  cautiously,  but  in  its  depths  of  liqui<l 
fire  no  trace  of  Karl’s  body  could  be  seen.  Zenkai,  with  a 
curious  smile,  walked  to  the  great  coil  and  deliberately  sent 
the  powerful  charge  through  his  own  body.  Jarvis  and  I 
fled  from  the  cursed  place,  leaving  the  twisted  body  of  t^e 
faithful  servant  on  the  floor,  and  came  out  into  a rejoicing 
city.  The  electricity  was  once  more  working. 

The  next  day  the  papers  were  full  of  praises  for  the 
acumen  of  the  learned  Carnegie  professors,  whose  prediction 
concerning  the  comet  had  been  so  completely  fulfilled. 

Jarvis  and  T still  thank  the  gods  that  Karl  Einsinger  is  no 
more,  and  that  with  him  perished  the  secret  of  the  pool  o 
flame. 
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Wade  Hampton. 

“The  cause  of  Boston  is  the  cause  of  all,”  “Au  attack  upon 
Massachusetts  is  an  attack  upon  Virginia,”  were  the  thrilling 
sentiments  heralded  by  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  to  their 
besieged  brothers  of  the  North  in  the  first  great  crisis  of  the 
nation.  On  the  very  threshold  of  its  career  this  Republic 
^as  a unity.  It  knew  no  sections.  In  a word,  it  was  this 
spirit  of  unity  that  made  possible  our  national  life. 

But  that  spirit,  so  manifest  in  the  beginning,  waned  for  a 
season.  The  lamp  of  national  patriotism  grew  dim,  flickered 
^or  a moment,  and  went  out  amid  the  confusion  of  disunion 
^nd  sectional  strife. 

These  red  years  are  no  more.  Whether  Calhoun  was  right 
°i  whether  Webster  was  right  in  their  opposing  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Constitution  has  been  settled  by  the  arbitrament 
° the  sword.  Now  comes  the  moulding,  the  leavening,  the 
. ^^‘^tiiig  process  whose  evolution  moves  on  apace  with  chang- 
conditions.  The  feelings  of  the  North  toward  the  new 
°ii  h have  never  been  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 
T.  Hoar,  the  late  patriarch  of  the  Senate, 
though  my  life  politically  and  personally  has  been  a life 
almost  constant  strife  with  the  leaders  of  the  Southern 
People,  yet  as  I grow  older,  I have  learned  not  only  to  resjiect 
^iid  esteem,  but  to  love  the  great  qualities  which  belong  to  my 
G ow-citizens  of  the  Southern  States.  They  are  a noble 
the^'  borne,  their  chivalrous  respect  for  women. 

Or  ^ their  constancy  which  can  abide  by  an  opinion 

and  interest  for  their  States  through  adversity 

tio  ^ prosperity,  through  years  and  through  genera- 

ns  are  things  in  which  the  more  mercurial  North  niav  take 
^ lesson.” 
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Along  with  this  feeling  of  a common  brotherhood  of  com- 
mon interests,  must  eventually  come  the  blending  of  political 
thought  and  action  of  the  Iforth  and  South.  But  at  present 
there  exists  North  and  South  a political  situation  to  be  deplored 
by  all  patriotic  Americans,  namely,  the  solidity  of  the  New 
England  States  in  the  North  and  the  solidity  of  the  States  of 
the  South.  This  unique  situation  has  seldom  been  consid- 
ered frankly.  But,  however  ignored  or  avoided,  it  will  not 
down,  and  it  should  be  considered  with  fairness  and  without 
party  or  local  prejudice.  The  time  has  come  for  the  solid 
North  and  the  solid  South  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  deadly  one-party  system  which  strangles  the  political 
genius  of  both  sections.  The  solid  New  England  States  and 
the  solid  South  must  say  to  both  political  parties  that  they 
are  no  longer  pocket-boroughs,  but  open  fields  in  which  each 
with  equal  opportunity  for  success  may  struggle  for  the  intel- 
lectual mastery  of  the  people.  Nor  should  the  struggle  be 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  Democratic  party  or  the  Kepub- 
lican  party,  but  for  the  sake  of  independence  of  speech  and 
action,  political  tolerance  and  political  freedom. 

The  existence  of  two  political  parties  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. A minority,  virile  and  patriotic,  is  as  necessary  as  a 
majority  in  the  government  of  a people.  There  should  be  a 
Democratic  party  in  the  solid  Republican  New  England 
States,  and  in  the  solid  Democratic  South,  a Republican 
party  sufficiently  powerful  to  win  the  election  at  times,  and 
always  to  put  the  opposite  party  when  in  control  in  fear  of 
a possible  or  probable  defeat.  The  breaking  up  of  the  solid 
New  England  States  and  of  the  solid  South  would  not  imperil 
the  existence  of  the  two  great  parties  upon  which  as  opposing 
forces  the  welfare  of  our  political  life  depends.  For  seldom 
in  its  history  has  the  Republican  party  had  so  formidable  a 
leader  as  Mr.  Taft.  “And  seldom  in  its  history,”  says  Dr- 
ITannis  Taylor,  “has  the  Democratic  party  had  a more  bn 
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Haiit  or  persistent  leader  than  the  famous  tribunitian  orator 
from  Jfebraska,  who  wears  at  his  buttonhole  the  white  lily 
of  a spotless  life.” 

In  a one-party  system  the  whole  conscience  and  character 
of  the  people  can  not  find  full  political  expression.  Under 
such  a system  the  New  England  States  have  become  stag- 
nant. New  Hampshire  is  in  the  embrace  of  the  great  rail- 
way corporations,  and  Ehode  Island  has  become  the  synonjun 
for  political  bossism.  In  recent  years  these  States  have  had 
^ut  little  constructive  influence  in  the  nation’s  thought  and 
political  progress. 

The  leaven  is  working,  for  there  has  been  a recent  break- 
up  of  Ohio,  Minnesota,  and  Indiana,  where  on  the  same 
*fuy  presidential  electors  of  one  party  and  governors  of  the 
other  party  were  chosen.  These  States  have  contributed  and 
0^0  still  contributing  much  to  our  jxilitical  life. 

The  political  condition  of  the  South,  this  great  shackled 
giantess,  the  South,  presents  a pathetic  figure.  The  advo- 
oacy  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  solid  South,  of  course,  does 
^ot  mean  that  wo  should  ignore  those  causes  which  cemented 
fhe  States  of  the  South  into  a solid  political  organization,  or 
nt  the  South  should  turn  Republican,  but  that  there  should 
two  formidable  political  parties  in  the  South,  that  the 
nxpiossion  of  any  political  belief  should  be  possible  without 
^uiial  ostracism,  and  that  the  South  should  regain  her  former 
®uineinacy  in  national  councils. 

ut  what  were  the  conditions  that  produced  the  solid 
' • Briefly,  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  negro,  fol- 

^^We  by  sudden  and  universal  enfranchisement,  the  terrors 
^ I’Pionstruction,  the  menacing  of  Feileral  bayonets  and 
orce  Bill  legislation,  and  the  withering  curse  of  negro  domi- 
^ ion.  dbe  condition  of  the  South  at  the  close  of  the  war 
oloquent  with  sadness.  Prosperity  seemed  to  be  North- 
not  Southern.  Savs  Dr.  Alderman.  ‘‘Tlie  sub- 
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merged  South,  the  silent,  enduring  South,  was  walking  in  an 
economic  and  social  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.”  While 
these  conditions  existed,  it  was  a foregone  conclusion  that 
the  Southern  States  would  cast  their  electoral  vote  solidly. 
The  effort  to  transform  in  a day  a densely  illiterate  race  of 
slaves  into  electors  and  law-makers,  and  to  place  in  their 
hands  the  scepter  of  political  power  over  their  masters  of 
yesterday,  naturally  aroused  a united  and  determined  resist- 
ance in  the  South.  And  the  effort  to  overcome  the  power  of 
the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  illiterate  negro  was  the  first  step 
toward  the  solid  South;  and  since  that  time  the  South  has 
been  solid,  silent,  partisan,  and  powerless. 

But  let  it  be  understood  that  Anglo-Saxon  will  and  Anglo- 
Sa.xon  intellect  will  always  dominate  inferior  races.  And 
were  there  just  cause  to  fear  that  negro  domination  would 
still  menace  the  South,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  South 
would  remain  solid  to  the  end  of  time. 

But  the  factors  which  produced  these  conditions  are  no 
jnore.  There  is  no  more  menacing  of  Federal  bayonets,  no 
Inore  Force  Bill  legislation,  no  more  political  domination  by 
the  negro.  The  universal  enfranchisement  of  the  negro  has 
been  prevented  by  State  amendments  which  safeguard  against 
an  illiterate  negro  electorate.  In  a word,  the 

sons  and  motives  which  justly  prompted  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  solid  South  have  ceased  to  exist.  As 
a jKilitical  organization  it  has  attained  the  end  for  which  A 
was  established.  The  South  is  now  free  to  work  out  her 
destiny.  Prosperity  is  no  longer  sectional.  The  South  ha® 
risen  from  her  ashes  and  established  a material  prosperity 
that  has  startled  the  world.  Capital  has  caught  a glimpse  o 
her  richness.  The  clang  of  her  maniifactiiries,  the  whirr  o 
her  mills,  the  white  of  her  cotton  fields  present  the  South 
to-day.  In  this  marvelous  growth  the  manufactures  of  the 
South  now  e.xeeed  her  agricultural  products.  This  change 
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tas  wrought  a revolution  in  her  economic  conditions.  The 
Birmingham  district  of  Alabama  rivals  the  Pittsburg  district 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  change  places  large  sections  of  the 
South  in  the  same  attitude  as  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania so  far  as  the  tariff  and  other  great  national  questions 
&re  concerned.  Why  should  not  the  South  express  herself  on 
these  great  national  issues  and  share  again  in  the  constructive 
Work  of  government  ? 

The  South  was  once  the  home  of  great  men,  men  of  impe- 
rial intellect,  men  who  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  their 
fellows  from  other  sections.  But  westward  the  star  of  poli- 
tics has  taken  its  course.  Within  a period  of  fifty  years,  no 
Southern  man  has  been  nominated  seriously  for  either  the 
Presidency  or  Vice-Presidency. 

Pinally^  the  fourth  of  last  March  ushered  in  an  era  of  good 
feeling.  Mr.  Taft  is  a national  man  who  does  not  fear  to 
think  in  terms  of  continents  rather  than  parishes,  of  the 
nation  rather  than  its  sections,  who  would  regard  as  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  his  administration  the  restoration  of 
normal  political  conditions  in  the  South.  The  inauguration 
nf  his  policies  toward  the  South  is  epochal.  We  have  that 
for  which  wo  have  been  clamoring  for  years,  that  is,  the 
promise  that  the  reckless  appointment  of  negroes  to  office  in 
tfie  South  against  the  protest  of  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
tfie  communities  shall  cease.  National  harmonization  is  now 
assured  and  nothing  can  stay  that  more  perfect  Union  which 
was  the  ideal  of  the  fathers. 

Put  this  blending  of  political  thought,  in  either  section, 
uiust  come  by  gradual  evolution,  for  the  Southern  people 
especially  are  conservative  and  cling  to  their  traditions.  The 
erco  of  habit  and  the  instincts  of  heredity  are  not  easily  over- 
eouie,  and  hence  the  South  can  not  be  shattered  by  a ’possum 
persimmon  beer  banquet.  It  must  be  a condition  brought 
out  by  education  and  profound  changes  in  point  of  view. 
^ oan  not  be  made  to  order. 
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111  a word,  the  blending  of  the  sections  must  go  forward, 
the  blending  of  social  and  economic  conditions  and  the  blend- 
ing of  political  thought  and  action;  the  blending  of  a 
nation  in  which  the  organized  political  power  of  one  section 
dashes  itself  hopelessly  against  the  organized  political  power 
of  the  other,  into  a nation  of  political  independence  and  politi- 
cal tolerance.  May  the  time  come  when  the  last  vestige  of 
sectional  antagonism  shall  be  swept  away,  when  the  national 
government  may  no  longer  be  the  government  of  a party, 
section,  or  province,  but  the  government  of  the  whole 
united  people. 

In  the  words  of  the  great  Lincoln,  the  master-statesman  of 
his  time,  whose  heart  yearned  for  the  welfare  of  all  sections, 
and  whose  ideals  are  now  being  fulfilled,  let  us  say : 

“With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in.” 


Au  azure,  sunuy-tressed  sky, 

Sunlit  waters  singing, 

An  old  and  time-worn  mill  near  by. 
Breezes  lowly  swinging. 

A maiden  wreathed  in  angel  smiles 
With  soul-lit  face  so  fair, 

A youth  enamoured  by  her  wiles 
Sat  gazing  on  her  there. 

The  hour  has  fled  and  passed  the  day. 
But  retrospection  still 
Throws  o’er  the  dream  a hallowed  ray, 
Of  maiden,  youth,  and  rill. 
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“THAT  BOAT  RIDE” 


W.  R.  Hill. 


At  the  little  hill-town  of  Skjville,  on  a summer's  after- 
noon, gathered  a party  of  young  people.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  about  the  party.  They  all  had  their  lunches  as  all 
such  parties  do.  They  were  all  jolly,  but  no  more  so  than 
many  another  party  like  them  had  been.  They  were  going 
that  evening  to  Bluff  Rock  on  Broad  River,  where  the  old 
boat  awaited  them.  From  this  point  they  would  ride  down 
Broad  River  around  Horse-shoe  Bend  down  to  Thrope’s 
bridge,  where  they  expected  to  land  and  eat  their  lunch  on 
the  spacious  lawn  in  front  of  Captain  Thrope's  old  home. 
But  there  was  nothing  peculiar  about  that,  for  many  another 
party  had  done  likewise.  If  there  was  anything  character- 
istic of  and  peculiar  to  this  party,  it  was  its  spirit  of  jollity 
and  merriment  that  pervaded  the  whole  company.  The 
Southern  sun  never  shone  quite  so  brightly.  The  mountain 
breeze  was  never  quite  so  balmy.  The  partridge  never  called 
quite  so  cheerily  to  its  mate  as  they  laughed  and  jostled  over 
the  mountain  road  toward  Broad  River. 

They  had  at  first  intended  to  have  even  couples,  but  Sarah 
Leslie  had  a working  friend  that  she  wanted  to  go,  but  who 
had  no  escort.  Sarah  told  her  friend,  Charles  Bagley,  to  ask 
her  friend,  Daisy  Patterson,  to  go  with  him  and  she  would 
go  along  with  the  crowd. 

Sarah,  popular  with  all  the  young  people,  enjoyed  her  ride 
very  much.  The  couples  were  first  to  get  into  the  boat,  lead- 
ing Sarah  to  take  the  back  seat.  She,  laughing,  said : 

“I’ll  take  the  back  seat  and  help  row  the  boat.” 

But  Charles  told  her  that  he  and  Daisy  would  take  the  back 
scat  and  he  Avould  help  the  front  man  row. 
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The  boat  was  launched  and  they  were  off  on  their  three- 
oiile  ride.  At  first  the  current  meandered  lazily  and  slowly 
along.  Gradually  it  began  to  impart  its  spirit  to  the  crowd. 
Slowly  they  became  more  and  more  pensive.  The  shadows 
on  the  western  hill  were  lengthening  across  the  bottom.  The 
negroes  plowing  on  each  side  of  the  river  had  begun  to  chant 
their  evening  song.  Up  each  dark  hollow,  from  which  already 
the  last  ray  of  sunshine  had  fled,  a lonely  screech  owl  was 
crying.  In  a solitary  broom-sedge  field  on  top  of  the  hill  a 
partridge  was  calling  its  good-night  to  its  mate ; while  deep 
down  in  the  hollow  the  first  whip-poor-will  was  welcoming 
the  night. 

*‘Cree ! but  isn’t  it  lonesome,”  said  Gertrude,  who  was 
always  ready  to  express  her  feelings. 

Just  then  the  first  sound  of  thunder  from  a cloud  rising  in 
the  northwest  was  heard. 

“What,  is  there  a cloud  rising  ?”  continued  Gertrude  in  the 
same  breath. 

“Yes;  a small  one,  I think,”  said  Sarah. 

‘We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  to  the  bridge  before 
^hat  comes  here,”  said  one  of  the  boys.  “Yonder  is  the  sign- 
tree  now,  and  as  sure  as  Joe  is  a Dutchman,  the  river  is  up 
three  feet,”  he  continued.  “It’s  up  to  the  third  limb  and  the 
first  is  level  with  low  water,”  he  explained. 

Each  member  of  the  party  knew  what  that  meant ; that  if 
the  boat  were  capsized,  each  member  must  swim  for  his  life. 

The  wind  from  the  approaching  cloud  Ix^an  to  moan  in  the 
tops  of  the  big  pines  on  the  hills.  The  party  grew  more  pen- 
®ive  in  spite  of  the  boys’  vain  effort  to  be  jolly. 

I wish  that  screech  owl  would  stop  his  wail  and  that  the 
^hip-poor-will  would  wait  till  we  get  to  the  bridge,”  said 
Gertrude. 

But  the  screech  owl  was  joined  by  another  still  nearer  the 
^’ver  and  the  whip-poor-will  came  down  the  hollow  with  the 
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approach  of  night.  The  wind  moaned  louder.  The  conver- 
sation lagged.  Sarah  took  from  her  arm  a bracelet  that 
Charles  had  given  her  and,  slipping  it  to  him,  said  in  a 
low  tone : 

“If  anything  happens,  I want  you  to  keep  this.” 

“All  right,”  he  said,  “I’ll  keep  it  for  you  until  we  get  to  the 
bridge,”  pretending  not  to  know  what  she  meant. 

“Daisy,  dear,  do  you  know  that  there  are  thirteen  in  this 
boat?”  continued  Sarah. 

“They  have  changed  thirteen  and  made  it  a lucky  number 
now,”  said  Charles  bravely. 

“From  here  on  the  current  is  swifter,  and  we  shall  be  at 
the  bridge  soon,”  said  one  of  the  boys. 

The  conversation  lagged  again.  Sarah  struck  up  the  old 
song:  “’Way  Down  Upon  the  Swanee  River.”  Sarah  bad 
sat  in  this  old  boat  and  drifted  down  this  old  river  while 
singing  this  song,  but  never  before  had  she  sung  it  in  chorus 
with  twelve  other  voices.  On  out  of  hearing  they  drifted 
singing. 

* * * * * * * 

About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  two  boys  w'ho  had 
been  sent  to  drive  the  cattle  home,  stopped  on  Thrope’s  bridge 
and  were  gazing  down  into  the  water  when  two  planks  came 
floating  down. 

“Aren’t  those  two  of  the  seats  off  the  boat  ?”  said  one. 

“I  believe  they  are,”  the  other  replied.  “But  wait,  one  of 
the  seats  was  the  hind-gate  of  our  wagon  bed,  and  it’s  green, 
and  sure  enough  yonder  it  comes  now.  They  have  turned 
over.  Let’s  run  and  tell  Henry  and  Robert.” 

Henry  and  Robert  ran  up  the  river  to  the  rescue  as  quickly 
as  possible.  When  they  reached  the  place  where  the  boat  bad 
run  on  a snag  and  capsized,  they  found  all  the  party  rescued 
from  the  river.  Gertrude  was  unconscious  but  not  dead. 
of  the  boys  had  swum  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  with 
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Sarah.  But  no  one  knew  whether  she  was  dead  or  alive. 
The  storm  was  approaching  so  fast  that  they  could  not  call  for 
the  roar  of  the  wind.  The  boy  who  had  rescued  Sarah,  with 
tbe  aid  of  a plowman  carried  her  to  the  nearest  house  on 
that  side  of  the  river,  while  those  rescued  on  this  side  came  to 
Mrs.  Thrope’s.  A ’phone  message  summoned  the  doctor,  who 
came  with  all  possible  haste,  but  reached  the  scene  too  late  to 
®ave  Sarah.  The  dear  little  girl,  in  giving  her  place  to  her 
friend,  had  given  her  life.  There  would  come  no  more  mis- 
haps to  the  party,  for  now  there  were  only  twelve. 
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DE  PIKE 


Tambourine. 


Ue  pike  am  sholy  good, 

An’  often  mighty  sassy. 

Fust  acts  like  he  would, 

Den  scoots  to  where  hit’s  grassy. 

In  splotchy  shades  an’  swirls 
He  lies  jes  lack  he  sleepin’ ; 

J es  stir,  an’  off  he  whirls — 

Dar  ain’t  no  place’ll  keep  ’im ! 

He  makes  de  watah  slosh 

An’  fluts  ez  quick  ez  powdah. 

He  stubs  de  shaller  wash 

An’  flounces  loud  an’  lowdah. 

He  sorter  lazy  like 
An’  lubs  de  slimy  places. 

But  dat  am  lack  a pike 

To  weah  dem  Janush  faces. 

A little  bait  fixed  right 
An’  jiggled  ’long  de  edges 

A little  outen  sight 
’Ll  fetch  ’im  fum  de  hedges. 

I rakes  um  wid  dis  line 

An’  dees  here  limmick  hookses. 

Dem  scamps  ah  sho  all  mine — 
Dem  scamps  ah  sho  de  cookses ! 
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Dar  ain’t  no  life  so  sweet 
Nor  nigh  so  good  ez  fishin’, 
It  keeps  ye  off  yo  feet, 

It  stops  ye  frum  yo  wishin’. 

So,  long’s  I lib  upright 
I sho  shall  lib  heah  easy. 
An’  long  ez  pike  am  pike 
So  long  dese  lips  am  gi-easy. 
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AGRICULTURE:  THE  NEW  BIRTH 


John  J.  Best. 

From  Ur.  Samuel  Johnson  we  have  these  words:  “Of 
nations  as  of  individuals,  the  first  blessing  is  independence. 
Neither  the  man  nor  the  people  can  be  happy  to  whom  any 
human  power  can  deny  the  necessities  for  conveniences  of  life. 
There  is  no  way  of  living  without  the  need  of  foreign  assist- 
ance but  by  the  product  of  our  own  land,  improved  by  our 
own  labor.  Every  other  source  of  plenty  is  perishable  or 
casual.” 

Indeed  these  words  express  the  great  truth  that  there  is  ne 
industry,  upon  which  a real  independent,  lasting  basis  of 
prosperity  can  be  founded  other  than  that  of  farming.  It 
the  real  foundation  stone  uix)n  which  any  country’s  progress 
must  rest  if  it  is  to  be  lasting. 

True,  a seemingly  great  nation  may  spring  up  in  a daj 
with  commerce  and  manufacturing  as  a foundation,  but  lil^^ 
the  house  founded  upon  sand,  the  nation  whose  agricultura 
interests  are  neglected  will  fall.  The  house  might  have  been 
one  of  magnificent  architecture,  but  it  fell.  Likewise  nationa 
development  may  be  startling,  but  without  a lasting  founda 
tion  it  will  eventually  fall,  as  nations  have  done.  For  e-xam 
pie,  the  merchant  fleets  of  Phoenicia,  Carthage,  ^ enice,  an< 
the  Dutch  no  longer  whiten  the  seas  with  their  sails. 
who  thought  herself  exempt  from  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
the  conquest  of  Peru,  with  its  veins  of  silver,  has  become  • 
country  of  poverty.  Even  that  obstinate  and  haughtv 
has  learned  that  without  agriculture  a country  may  indee 
the  transmitter  of  money,  but  can  never  be  the  possessor. 

England’s  progress  has  been  greatly  impeded  by  her  ov  ^ 
emphasis  of  manufacturing.  If  England’s  supply  o 
material  should  bo  cut  off  from  other  countries,  her  ma 
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facturiiig  industry  would  be  ruined.  Though  Germany  leads 
the  world  in  scientific  industrial  intelligence,  she  has  not  neg- 
lected her  farming  industry.  France  has  cultivated  her 
vineyards,  along  with  her  economic  advancement,  with  so 
niuch  care  that  she  is  to-day  the  financial  center  of  the  world. 

Seeing  the  misfortune  of  England  and  Spain,  the  pro- 
found question  for  us  is.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  our 
own  country?  Like  almost  all  other  countries,  the  United 
States  failed  to  realize  the  primary  and  indespensable  place 
of  agi'iculture  in  sound  national  development.  Great  politi- 
oal  parties  have  flourished  and  passed  away;  industries  have 
l^een  established,  adding  great  wealth  to  the  country;  pro- 
found problems  have  agitated  our  people,  such  as  the  slavery 
problem,  the  race  problem,  the  white  plague,  tariff  and  pro- 
tection, but  in  the  complexity  of  these  things  we  seem  to  have 
forgotten  the  plain  connection  with  the  soil.  We  think  of 
trade,  manufacturing  and  great  quantities  of  metals  as  the 
chief  source  of  wealth.  Wo  have  encouraged  and  assisted 
Manufacturing,  commerce  and  other  activities,  that  are  cen- 
teied  in  the  cities,  at  the  expense  of  the  farm.  As  for  manu- 
acturing,  it  has  been  the  one  cherished  and  nurtured  Ameri- 


can industry  ever  since  the  beginning  of  our  Republic, 
iinierous  tariff  and  subsidy  laws  have  been  enacted,  in  favor 
- our  manufacturing  industries,  for  their  protection  against 
oieigii  competition;  taxes  have  been  exacted  from  the  con- 
tainer to  give  them  strength;  thrilling  speeches  in  Congress 
aad  throughout  the  entire  country  have  been  made  in  their 
c alf ; our  government  has  legislated,  in  every  instance,  in 
cir  favor ; indeed,  even  the  lives  of  innocent  children  have 
^ eeii  giound  in  the  maw  of  factories,  working  day  and  night 
1 a inty , dusty,  atmosphere,  so  that  the  United  States’  manu- 
a^ring  power  might  be  increased. 

ere  is  our  mistake,  our  misfortune.  Before  we  have  a 
ad  basis  for  progress  we  must  In’  independent  of  all  other 
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countries,  and  to  be  independent  we  must  have  agriculture, 
for  it  alone  can  support  us  without  help  of  others,  in  a cer- 
tain plenty  and  genuine  dignity.  Whatever  we  buy  from 
without,  the  sellers  may  refuse ; whatever  we  sell,  manufac- 
tured by  art,  the  purchasers  may  reject,  but  while  our  ground 
is  covered  with  corn  and  cattle,  we  can  want  nothing,  and  if 
imagination  should  grow  sick  of  native  plenty,  and  call  for 
delicacies  or  embellishments  from  other  countries,  there  is 
nothing  which  corn  and  cattle  will  not  purchase.  Indeed  a 
prosperous  agricultural  interest  is  to  a nation  what  good  diges- 
tion is  to  a man.  The  soil  is  the  only  resource  of  the  nation 
that  is  never  exhausted,  but  renews  itself  continually  after 
having  produced  value. 

Another  advantage  of  farming  is  that,  unlike  manufactur- 
ing, mining  and  other  industries,  there  is  no  strife  between 
the  employer  and  employee.  There  are  no  such  things  as 
labor  organizations  to  encourage  socialism,  labor  unions  to 
determine  wages  and  cheapen  labor.  Strikes  and  lockouts 
are  foreign  to  agriculture.  What  a blessing  it  is  that  there  is 
one  occupation  in  which  every  man  will  reap  what  he  sows 
without  a continual  warfare  among  humanity.  Every  m®® 
who  tills  the  soil  with  energy  and  perseverance  can  earn  an 
independent,  legitimate  livelihood,  and  the  important  thing 
is,  the  farmer  never  gets  hungry  as  one  does  in  large  maim 
facturing  towns.  In  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  the  home 
of  manufacturing,  hordes  of  idle  men  crowd  the  streets  cry 
ing,  “We  want  work,  we  do  not  want  your  charity,  an 
there  is  nothing  for  them  but  dole  charity.  Hence,  England  s 
old-age  pension  law.  This  condition  creates  thousands,  jea, 
millions  of  poor,  starving  people,  who  live  in  the  slums  o 
the  large  cities,  but  no  such  conditions  are  found  on  t e 
farm. 

Therefore,  let  us  as  a nation  remedy  our  mistakes  now, 
as  wo  have  begun  to  do,  and  build  our  foundation  of  pr*^n 
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ress  upon  a basis  that  will  stand,  and  when  the  United  States 
shall  have  150,000,000  or  200,000,000  people,  they  can  find 
employment  and  earn  a living.  The  only  remedy  for  these 
conditions,  for  this  misfortune,  is  expressed  in  the  following 
words  of  our  own  poet,  Sidney  Lanier:  “One  has  only  to 
remember  here  in  America,  that  whatever  crop  we  hope  to 
reap  in  the  future,  whether  it  he  a crop  of  poems,  of  paint- 
rugs,  of  symphonies,  of  constitutional  safeguards,  of  virtuous 
behaviors,  of  religious  exaltations, — we  have  got  to  get  it  out 
of  the  ground  with  palpable  plows  and  plain  farmers’  fore- 
thought. An  agricultural  change  is  the  only  substantial  fact 
upon  which  any  really  new  South  can  be  predicted.” 

Realizing,  then,  our  condition,  let  us  cherish  with  our  whole 
heart  those  forces  that  have  wrought  a new  birth  during  this 
decade  in  the  field  of  agricultural  development,  every  force 
that  is  drawing  the  attention  of  the  American  people  to  better 
farming.  The  greatest  evidence  of  our  new  agricultural  hirth 
IS  that  farming  has  ceased  to  be  a domestic  enterprise  and 
has  become  a commercial  industry.  The  pioneer  farmer  who 
looked  primarily  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  his  o^vn 
household  may  have  selected  the  crop  which  he  cultivated 
''’ithout  giving  any  thought  to  the  needs  of  other  men.  He 
Was  not  inspired  to  produce  more  than  mere  family  neces- 
saries, because  there  was  no  further  demand ; hut  the  modern 
Agriculturist,  who  produces  primarily  for  the  world’s  mar- 
ut)  and  procures  upon  the  market  a large  share  of  the  neces- 
saries, conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  is  bound  to  consider 
t le  demands  of  his  fcllow-lieings. 

The  modern  farmer  must  consider  the  price  for  which  the 
produce  can  be  sold,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  production, 
if  ho  would  manage  his  farm  successfully.  The  farmer  has 
Income  dependent  on  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
commercial  carrier.  Ilis  habits  have  been  changed  and  his 
cmands  for  things  other  than  his  own  domestic  production 
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have  become  real.  Then,  in  keeping  pace  with  the  commercial 
world,  and  in  acquiring  “net  profit,”  better  management  of 
agricultural  development  has  been  brought  about ; more  eco- 
nomic labor,  and  labor-saving  machines  have  been  employed ; 
improvement  of  lands,  better  irrigation,  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  of  grain  and  forage  crops,  better  stock,  more 
capital,  the  selection  of  crops,  organization  of  farms,  have 
been  great  revolutionizing  forces  in  the  agricultural  world. 
What  has  been  the  result  ? American  progress  has  been  put 
on  a sounder  basis.  Agricultural  institutions  are  being 
established ; the  study  of  agriculture  is  being  introduced  into 
our  public  schools ; farmers’  institutes  are  being  conducted ; 
farmers’  conventions  are  being  held ; administration  farms 
and  experimental  stations  are  being  set  apart.  Indeed,  they 
are  endeavoring  to  make  every  farm  in  America  a laboratory 
and  a test  school  by  teaching  the  farmer  how  to  farm  scien- 
tifically. Labor  will  become  applied  science  and  educated  to 
that  end.  The  emphasis  will  be  taken  from  theory  and  knowl- 
edge and  placed  on  achievements.  Then  shall  we  keep  the 
men  on  the  farm,  the  men  whose  physical  and  mental  vital- 
ity is  the  support  of  the  race’s  present,  the  insurance  of  its 
future. 

A second  cause  of  the  economic  revolution  in  farming  i® 
the  railway.  For  many  years  railroads  have  been  winding 
through  the  dense  forests  of  our  country  until  now  they  form 
a great  network.  They  have  brought  into  close  relation  the 
different  parts  of  our  country;  they  have  established  means 
of  easy  transportation  and  trade ; upon  them  depends  our 
commercial  exchange  system.  By  means  of  the  railroads  t e 
farmers  have  been  enabled  to  exchange  their  products  or 
other  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  cheaper  and  more  convenient, 
Ixjcause  the  farmers  can  grow  and  ship  perishable  products 
'I'hey  have  been  the  means  of  producing  wealth  for  all  sec 
tions  of  the  country;  they  have  been  instrumental  in  convey 
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mg'  from  j)liice  to  place  the  best  and  more  modern  methods  of 
figricultiire ; in  introducing  crops  suitable  for  the  climate  and 
the  soil ; in  offering  the  best  educational  advantages  of  the 
day. 

A third  result  from  commercial  agriculture,  that  has  elim- 
niated  or  materially  modified  the  round-about  and  sjiend- 
thrift  methods  of  yesterday,  is  that  everywhere  good  roads 
18  a paramount  issue;  the  rural  free  delivery  service  is  draw- 
ing the  farmers  closer  to  the  centers  of  activity;  the  rural 
telephone  and  newspapers  are  reinforcing  these  influences  that 
ure  operating  to  make  easier  and  more  profitable  the  farmers’ 
siirroundingSd-  Their  surroundings  are  being  beautified  with 
good  roads,  and  beautiful,  comfortable  homes  decorated  with 
shade  trees,  flower  gardens  and  well-equipped  out-buildings. 
Rural  education  is  being  put  upon  a more  lasting  basis  which 
means  an  educated  people  and  better  government ; churches 
®re  being  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  jreople;  manufactur- 
ing IS  being  strengthened  by  new  supplies  of  raw  material, 
^lie  increase  of  our  country  in  w'ealth,  in  comfort,  in  ability 
fo  educate  our  children,  and  the  children  of  others,  in  ability 
^o  help  our  church  and  State,  comes  through  better  and  more 
economic  farming.  Any  movement  then  to  increase  our 
I’m  yields  is  a direct  movement  to  enlarge  the  comforts  of 
niir  homes,  and  to  make  greater  our  capacity  to  contribute  to 
gnod  government.  State  improvement,  education  and  religion. 

-A^nothcr  result  from  commercial  agriculture,  is  that  we 
®re  learning  not  to  look  upon  labor  as  degrading.  That  is  a 
acy  wo  are  overcoming  and  must  jnit  forever  dehind  us 
ore  we  can  ever  measure  up  to  our  opportunities  as  a 
Ration,  ^\ell  did  some  one  say,  “That  when  man  had  once 
3 on,  had  once  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  only  way  the 
^^01  d himself  could  find  to  keep  him  from  going  utterly  to  the 
th^'^^'  ^o  put  him  to  work,  and  to-day  we  are  learning 
corn  roots  and  cotton  roots  are  just  as  honorable  and 
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legitimate  subjects  of  interest  and  mutual  development  as 
Greek  roots  and  Latin  roots.” 

But  with  all  these  achievements,  we  as  a nation,  have  yet, 
much  to  accomplish.  Let  us  work  on  and  on  until  every 
farmer,  in  every  county,  shall  learn  the  importance  of  his 
great  calling  and  learn  how  to  discharge  his  duty  with  intel- 
ligence and  good  judgment.  Ten  years  ago  the  farmers 
looked  upon  the  well-dressed  agricultural  instructor  with  con- 
tempt, but  to-day  they  are  anxious  to  learn  from  him  the 
modern  methods  of  farming.  They  once  thought  they  knew 
more  about  farming  than  the  man  who  never  farmed,  but 
they  have  learned  that  these  men  have  made  a careful  study 
of  improved  agriculture.  Let  us  work  on  until  every  road 
becomes  a highway;  until  everj-  community  shall  have  mod- 
ern, well-equipped  schools;  until  every  church  shall  hecome 
an  inviting  place  of  worship;  until  every  rural  home  shall 
become  a home  of  intelligence  and  comfort ; yea,  until  every 
farm  shall  he  a source  of  adding  wealth  to  the  nation.  This 
can  be  done  (1)  by  increasing  the  net  profit  of  each  farmer. 
In  the  words  of  Clarence  11.  Poe  “every  farm  should  bring 
up  its  earning  power  $500  more  each  year.  It  is  not  only 
our  supreme  task  and  ambition,  but  it  is  a realizable  ideal,  a 
workable,  practicable  program  of  progress.  It  is  not  only 
one  supremo  task,  and  a realizable  one,  but  one  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  which  depends  the  prosperity  not  only  of  the  South 
as  a section  and  Southerners  as  a whole,  but  also  the  prosper 
ity  of  every  individual  Southerner — the  farmer  no  more  than 
the  banker,  the  merchant,  the  railroad  man,  the  lawyer,  the 
preacher,  the  teacher,  the  statesman.  The  prosperity  o 
every  trade,  art,  and  craft  in  a community  and  the  prosperitj 
of  every  individual  in  the  community,  from  the  boy  on  the 
street,  who  blacks  your  shoes  to  the  master  mind  who  organ 
izes  our  railway  system  or  governs  our  State — the  prosperity 
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of  every  man,  I say,  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  aver- 
age man,  this  average  man  in  the  South  being  the  farmer.” 

Another  way  in  which  wealth  can  be  added  to  the  nation  is 
to  increase  or  develop  our  cotton  production.  It  is  already 
the  greatest  of  all  American  agricultural  staples.  It  has  no 
substitute  in  supplying  the  world  with  clothing.  Listen  to 
Henry  Grady’s  words  on  cotton  exports  and  its  importance, 
‘The  world  waits  in  attendance  on  its  growth;  the  shower 
lhat  falls  whispering  on  its  leaves  is  heard  around  the  earth ; 
the  sun  that  shines  on  it  is  tempered  by  the  prayers  of  all  the 
people ; the  frost  that  chills  it  and  the  dew  that  descends  from 
the  stars  are  noted,  and  the  trespass  of  a little  worm  upon 
Its  green  leaf  is  more  to  England  than  the  advance  of  a Rus- 
sian army  on  her  Asian  outposts.  It  is  gold  from  the  instant 
It  puts  forth  its  tiny  shoot,  its  fiber  is  current  in  every  bank 
3nd  when  loosing  its  fleeces  to  the  sun,  it  floats  a sunny  ban- 
ker, it  glorifies  the  fields  of  the  humble  farmer.  That  man 
IS  marshaled  under  a flag  that  will  compel  the  allegiance  of 
the  World  and  wring  subsidy  from  every  nation  on  the  earth.” 
While  this  may  be  true  we  have  not  reached  by  far  the  limit 
®f  our  cotton  production.  When  we  have  reached  the  high- 
water  mark ; when  agriculture  in  general  has  produced  more 
health  and  more  supplies  for  mankind,  then  will  we  solve  the 
problem  of  high  prices  of  food  products.  At  present  we 
attribute  high  prices  to  cities,  manufacturing,  commercial 
exchange,  trusts,  monopolies,  tariff,  etc.  Though  they  fix 
® prices,  they  are  backed  up  in  so  doing,  because  of  the  lack 
of  production.  The  lack  of  production  is  the  real  origin  of 
gii  prices.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  pro- 
iietion  has  been  almost  at  a standstill,  consequently  the  law 
supply  and  demand  has  increased  the  prices  of  products, 
hen  agricultural  jiroduction  gains  apace  with  the  popu- 
j ; when  the  money  is  carried  to  the  country ; when  we 
‘ ^u  to  care  for  our  resources  as  well  as  Europe  cares  for 
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hers;  and  when  Ave  learn  to  educate  our  farmers  as  w’ell  as 
Germany  educates  hers,  then  Avill  America  become  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world.  Then  will  the  South  blossom  as  a rose ; 
then,  indeed,  will  the  old  ambition  of  our  fathers  come  at  last 
into  glorious  fruitage.  Not  only  will  the  common  farmer 
in  the  South  be  supplied  with  the  conveniences  which  our 
city  brethren  now  enjoy,  good  roads  and  telephones,  and  fine 
stock  and  fat  acres  greeting  the  glad  eyes  of  an  awakened 
people;  but  every  industry  known  to  our  Southland  will 
throb  with  neAv  vigor  as  if  fresh  blood  had  been  poured  into 
its  veins. 
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“Rudenz.” 


“We  like  to’ve  cotch  the  biggest  coon  I ever  seen  down  in 
that  thar  holler,”  said  ’Squire  Long  to  his  two  friends  sit- 
ting aboxit  the  old  heater  in  Doc  Harper’s  cross-road  grocery. 

“We  run  him  down  that  branch  for  inore’n  a mile  when 
nie  an’  Jack  Meadows  cut  through  the  woods  trying  to  cut 
ini  olf.  We  wus  stan’in’  there  when  I hearn  him  cornin’. 
Look,’  I hollered  to  Jack,  when  right  by  me  run  the  biggest 
coon  I ever  seen.  But  when  I looked  roun’  fur  Jack,  he 
warn’t  thar.  An’  thar  I was  all  by  myself  an’  hit  as  dark  as 
^Syp’.  ’Bout  that  time  I hearn  the  awfullest  holler  what  1 
®ver  hearn.  Soixn’  like  a wil’  cat.  Well,  I more’n  got  out 
^iv  that  place.” 

The  old  Colonel  moved  up  a little  nearer  the  stove  that 
glowed  red  in  spots  down  near  the  bottom,  and  squirted  a 
Mouthful  of  tobacco  juice  in  the  great  sandbo.x  around  the 
®tove.  Doe  Harper,  distinguished  from  the  others  by  not 
wearing  a hat,  lifted  the  sheet  iron  lid  and  peered  into  the 
> azing  opening;  still  holding  the  lid  in  his  hand  he  reached 
o^er  for  a chunk  of  wood  and  dropped  it  in.  The  big  oil 
^Rip,  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  store,  cast  a reddish  light  on 
usty  bolts  of  calico  on  the  shelves,  boxes  of  shoes  dirty  from 
sequent  handling,  bulging  and  split  at  the  corners,  bright- 
colored  cans  of  tomatoes  and  a dirty  show-ease  displaying  an 
^ssortment  of  stick-candy,  glass  agies,  Jew’s-harps,  pocket- 
^ives  and  nickel  cologne.  On  the  lower  end  of  the  counter 

0 cat  was  sleeping  peacefully  by  the  tobacco  cutter,  while 
• cracker  box  kept  the  tobacco  cutter  and  scales  from  infring- 
^^*g  on  that  part  of  the  counter  used  for  dry  goods. 

I wonder  what  has  become  uv  Jack  ?”  Doc  ventured. 
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The  stranger  behind  the  stove  looked  up  at  the  speaker 
with  interest.  “Wandering  Pleas”  was  one  of  those  shifting 
sons  of  humanity  which  drop  upon  a little  village  now  and 
then  to  tell  tales  of  the  glorious  West  and  impress  upon  the 
villagers  how  monotonous  and  God-forsaken  their  life  is. 

“Is  Jack  Meadows  a low,  stout  fellow  with  a scar  abov'e  the 
left  eye,  the  one  you  are  speaking  of  ?”  he  asked. 

“The  same  Jack,”  spoke  the  ’Squire. 

“There’s  a queer  story  about  him,”  continued  the  stranger. 

“About  two  years  ago  I was  in  Santa  Fe  for  three  or  four 
months.  I had  known  James  Pepper  before  I went  West 
and  when  I found  him  we  bummed  together  a good  deal,  had 
a good  time  riding,  hunting,  and  loafing  in  general.  Part 
of  our  time  we  spent  in  shooting  pool  at  the  club.  I never 
did  care  much  for  the  game,  but  Jim  was  a crack  shot  and  I 
played  mainly  to  please  him.  Every  afternoon  I noticed  at 
the  club  a man,  a fine-looking  fellow  he  was,  with  a long 
scar  over  his  left  eye,  sitting  over  in  a corner  smoking  by 
himself.” 

“The  same  Jack,”  the  ’Squire  interrupted,  as  he  leant  over 
again  to  relieve  himself  of  the  aceumxdated  tobacco  juice. 

“I  was  curious,  and  after  asking  Jim  several  times,  he 
introduced  me  to  this  gentleman  of  silence.  I found  him 
extremely  stiff,  but  there  was  a shadow  of  a smile  that  lurked 
in  the  corners  of  his  lips  and  every  now  and  then  sparkled 
from  his  eyes  that  made  me  fall  in  love  with  him  at  once. 
He  even  agreed  to  play  pool  with  me,  and  after  a pleasant 
evening  wo  parted  with  promises  of  seeing  each  other  agai*^ 
the  next  day. 

“That  night  Jim  congratulated  me.  He  said  that  exery 
man  in  the  club  had  tried  to  bring  .Tack  out,  but  that  I 
tho  first  to  succeed  even  in  the  slightest.  Then  I learne 
Jack’s  story  for  the  first  time.  He  had  come  to  Santa  ® 
several  months  before,  and  at  first  was  the  most  popular  man 
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tliat  had  ever  hit  the  plains.  There  was  not  a woman  in 
town  who  had  not  been  crazy  about  him — or  man  either,  for 
that  matter. 

“But  one  night  he  was  walking  home  with  Charlie  Dillon, 
^ friend  of  Jim’s,  and  they  were  attacked  by  some  wild  ani- 
mal. Jack  ran  and  the  next  day  Charlie  was  found  dead 
With  the  print  on  his  throat  of  what  seemed  a great  cat’s 
teeth,  while  his  shoulder  had  been  torn  by  immense  claws 
that  must  have  had  a razor  edge.  Since  that  time,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  club  and  his  friends  all  over  town,  he 
had  been  the  quiet  onlooker  I had  noticed.  This  only  made 
We  work  the  harder  to  win  him  back  to  society.  It  gave  me 
a new  interest  in  him,  too. 

One  afternoon  when  he  had  played  unusually  well  and 
sunk  mo  considerably,  I saw  an  opportunity  and  introduced 
the  dance  that  was  to  take  place  that  night.  He  didn’t  shy 
®s  much  as  I had  supposed  he  would  and  feeling  my  way  I 
^sked  if  he  would  not  come  if  I would  stag  it  with  him. 

er  some  persuasion  he  consented,  because  he  couldn’t 
Refuse  me,  not  that  he  wanted  to  go. 

With  a feverish  feeling  I went  by  his  hotel  promptly  at 
Wne.  What  was  rny  surprise  when  I was  told  that  he  had 
® t Word  for  me  to  come  on  to  the  club  rooms.  I thought  his 
^erve  had  failed  him  and  he  had  left  that  message  as  a bluff, 
®o  with  dejected  feelings  I continued  to  the  club. 

SI  was  climbing  the  steps  a burst  of  laughter  met  me, 
c was  louder  and  seemed  more  jo^Tul  than  is  usual  even 
n such  occasions.  When  I entered  I was  almost  floored  by 
Wg  Jack  in  the  center  of  the  room  with  the  others  gath- 
^sd  close  around  him.  Ilis  voice  reached  me  and  with  it  a 
P^ng,  for,  as  r feared,  he  had  been  won  back  to  his  friends, 
^ Won  from  me.  I drew  near  and  fell  under  the  influence 
A "’oJiderful  personality.  I was  expecting  to  be  met 
the  same  greeting  that  made  Tim  Buxton’s  smile  so 
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broad  and  his  eyes  sparkle  so,  or  took  Tom  Cleek  off  his  feet 
and  gave  him  confidence  to  propose  to  Lucie  James  that 
night.  But  I was  ignored  completely.  I know  he  saw  me, 
for  I caught  his  eye,  and  a peculiar  gleam  it  was  that  he  sent 
toward  me — a puzzling  look. 

“The  music  started  and  the  couples  began  to  float  around- 
Everywhere  it  w'as  being  whispered  how  Jack  Meadows  had 
returned,  and  many  congratulated  me  on  ‘helping  him  to 
his  own  again.’  But  a damper  was  on  my  feelings.  JToW 
it  was  my  time  to  sit  by  and  smoke. 

“But  how  divinely  he  did  dance! 

“The  time  slipped  by,  I hardly  knew  how.  And  before 
I was  aware  the  company  was  disbanding  with  rustling 
wraps,  ‘good-byes,’  ‘good-nights’  and  an  unintelligible  jabbei" 
ing.  When  I looked  up  Jack  and  myself  were  the  only  ones 
in  the  room.  He  looked  around  and  saw  me  as  if  for  the 
first  time. 

“ ‘Hello,  old  sport,  don’t  look  so  forgotten.  I>et  me  fix  ® 
smile  on  you,’  and  he  pinched  my  cheeks  to  make  them  ros.' 
and  pulled  up  the  corners  of  my  mouth  to  the  right  position 
for  a smile,  when  I caught  sight  of  myself  in  the  mirr®^ 
and  burst  out  laughing.  He  was  just  irresistible  and  righf 
there  I was  willing  to  forgive  everything  I had  suffered. 

“ ‘I’ll  walk  with  you  down  as  far  as  I go,’  he  said  as 
finished  juggling  on  our  overcoats.  T don’t  know  whether  d 
was  the  tone  of  his  voice  or  what,  that  made  me  wheel  aroun 
and  look  at  him.  What  I caught  in  his  eye  sent  a chi 
through  me ; it  was  the  same  gleam  that  I had  marked 
I first  saw  him  that  evening  in  the  midst  of  his  charm  ^ 
circle.  It  was  a kind  of  green  flashing  that  one  sees  in  cats 
eyes  at  night.  I tried  to  deny  to  myself  that  I was  afraid  o 
him,  but — , 

“ ‘By  the  way,  I forgot  to  give  Colbert  his  letter ! * 

I stepped  into  the  secretary’s  office.  Colbert  always  keep 
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He  reached 

Just  then  I 
I believe  on 
The 


bis  wraj)s  in  his  office,  even  during  the  sociables,  and  had 
just  stepped  in  after  them. 

“ ‘Colbert,  have  you  got  a gun  ?’  I whispered 
in  the  drawer  and  handed  it  to  me. 

“ ‘What  do  you  want  with  it  V he  asked, 
beard  a noise  at  the  door  and  turned  around, 
uiy  life  I saw  a green  eye  flash  through  the  keyhole, 
knob  turned  and  Jack  looked  in. 

‘Don’t  take  a nap  on  me,’  he  laughed,  as  if  he  had  been 
■waiting  a half  hour.  The  gun  was  in  the  palm  of  my  hand ; 
I slid  it  down  my  trouser  leg  into  my  side  pocket  unnoticed. 

All  right,’  I answered,  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way. 

Walking  along  we  talked  of  horses  and  women  and  guns 
he  kept  harping  on  guns.  But  I never  hinted  at  the  eight- 
®bot  Colt  I was  carrying.  As  we  went  farther  on  he  stopped 
talking.  We  passed  along  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  city, 
alleys  and  deserted  warehouses. 

That  was  a swell  toast  you  drank,’  and  I heard  a voice 
ague  and  far  away. 

Go  on.  I’ll  overtake  you.’  Perspiration  popped  out  on 
Hy  forehead  and  I reached  for  my  gun.  I turned  around 
^ud  stood  terrified.  There,  ready  to  spring,  was  a great  white 
^^t,  as  big  as  a dog.  His  eyes  flashed  green  streaks  and  I 
noticed  with  horror^a  scar  running  above  his  left  eye.  His 
aws  flashed  like  knives,  and  as  he  struck  me  I felt  them 
®iuk  into  my  shoulder.  We  both  rolled  to  the  ground.  I 
niy  ])istol  over  my  shoulder  and  pulled  the  trigger, 
nre  was  the  most  awful  shriek  I ever  heard.  The  claws 

n ^^nd  their  hold  and  1 got  up  and  staggered  to  the  police 
station. 

opened  my  eyes  about  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning 
the  hospital.  As  I lay  there  I heard  some  one  in  the  next 
nom  reading  from  the  morning  paper:  ‘Jack  ^leadows  found 
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dead  with  bullet  hole  through  his  brain  on  East  A street. 
Near  him  was  a .32  Colt  with  one  chamber  empty.’  ” 

For  a moment  all  was  still  in  the  little  country  grocery. 
The  ’Squire  had  moved  up  till  his  trousers  touched  the  now 
cold  heater,  the  knees  of  the  Colonel,  who  sat  in  front,  ex- 
tended on  both  sides  of  it,  while  Doc  Harper  was  holding  his 
hands  up  to  get  the  heat  from  the  flue.  The  big  lamp  flick- 
ered and  darkness  began  to  lower  over  the  calico  and  dusty 
counters.  The  store-keeper  shivered,  lifted  the  stove  lid  and 
looked  into  its  black  depth.  Outside  the  wind  howled  around 
the  house  and  with  it  came  the  weird  call  of  a cat  for  its 
mate.  The  old  cat  that  had  been  sleeping  peacefully  on  the 
counter,  jumped  noislessly  down  and  trotted  to  the  door. 
Again  the  wind  howled,  and  again  came  the  direful  call. 
Inside  it  grew  darker  and  the  cold  made  the  windows  rattle. 
The  cat  kept  scratching  to  get  out.  Every  eye  followed  A 
hut  not  a hand  was  lifted  to  open  the  door.  With  eye  on  the 
door  they  crowded  closer  together  and  shivered. 
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Floyd  T.  Holden. 

Have  they  spoken  to  you,  the  brier  and  bush 
In  wood  and  copse  and  field  ? 

Have  they  said  to  you  in  color  tones 
That  winter  to  spring  must  yield  ?” 

Does  the  brightening  flash  of  the  fields  of  wheat 
Glowing  fresh  in  their  emerald  green, 

Pour  into  your  eyes  and  into  your  heart 
The  coming  of  Proserpine  ? 

Nature  speaks  to  the  heart  if  the  eyes  will  but  look 
Where  the  tints  on  the  bushes  are  seen ; 

The  dogwood  wears  purple,  the  willow  wears  gold. 
The  sassafras  shines  in  its  green. 

In  the  wheatfields  aflash  in  the  late  winter  sun 
In  the  woods  by  the  side  of  the  road 

There  is  news  that  ere  long  new  creations  shall  rise 
New  beings  from  seed  Autumn  sowed. 
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THE  KWANNON  BOSATSU:  THE  JEALOUSY 
SHRINE 


K.  Akiyama. 


A week  passed  since  I had  left  the  dusty  and  noisy  city 
and  have  come  to  Yamasoto  where  a famous  Enlightenment 
Temple  is.  The  people  in  Yamasoto  were  so  kind  and  hos- 
pitable that  I was  welcomed  by  all  the  villagers. 

One  evening  my  new  friend,  Rev.  Whitelatos,  sent  me  an 
invitation  by  Miss  Lily,  a charming  little  daughter  of  Mr- 
Fountain,  with  whom  I was  staying.  Rev.  Whitelatos  itt' 
vited  me  to  share  in  the  verdant  hue  of  his  honorable  tea. 

I went  to  Enlightenment  Temple,  of  which  Rev.  Whitcla- 
tos  was  the  chief  priest,  at  the  appointed  time.  He  wel- 
comed me  at  the  door  and  ushered  me  into  a parlor,  saying 
that  all  young  priests  were  away  for  a far-off  funeral. 

“I  have  been  listening  to  the  music  of  the  tea-kettle's  licai- 
enly  silver  song  as  if  from  an  angel’s  throat,”  he  uttered. 
Then  ho  observed  emphasizing  with  a holy  smile  as  he  turned 
the  angel  band  gorgeously  jiainted  on  a sliding  screen. 

“Step  forward ; be  not  on  ceremony,”  he  said. 

“Lift  your  cup,  pray!”  he  continued  presently.  “Pardon 
me  for  an  inglorious  sort  of  cake.” 

He  placed  a “descending  wild  goose” — what  a gracious 
name  for  the  cake — upon  my  palm. 

We  kept  on  our  conversation  from  one  topic  to  another  for 
a considerable  length  of  time.  He  unfolded  his  by-gone  rec 
ord.  “I  am  glad,  Namuami  labutsu  (amen),  and  am  please 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  to  present  myself  in  the  honora  e 
presence  of  our  Lord  Buddha.  But,  my  dear  friend,  t ® 
world  is  sweet  as  ever  with  the  moon  and  green  tea.  Silj^'' 
moon  and  pine-green  tea.  The  world  would  be  empty  wi 
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out  them.  A sip  of  hyakeno  (Pearly  Dew,  the  name  of  the 
best  tea)  carries  us  into  a sweet  dream.” 

The  night  was  quietly  soothing.  All  was  silent  except 
the  sweet  music  of  the  old  tea-kettle.  The  prodigal  smoke 
of  ineense  peacefully  rose  at  his  side. 

‘Divine  Father,”  I began,  “I  would  like  to  know  the  story 
of  the  little  shrine  upon  the  height — the  half-ruined  hut,  you 
know.” 

It’s  the  Kwannon  Shrine — the  Love  Goddess  Temple, 
t is  hastening  to  decay,  hut  the  Goddess,  it  is  said,  is  prompt 
^ respond  to  prayer.  Wonderful  Shrine ! A picture  of  the 
oddess  riding  on  a dragon’s  back  is  a very  soul.  It’s  a 
picture,  but  a tragic  story  behind.” 

^^Pra'y,  proceed.”  I seated  myself  near. 

Long  years  ago — one  hundred  years  ago  or  one  thousand 
years,  no  one  knows — an  artist  was  commissioned  to  paint 
ev^  Bosatsu  (Goddess).  The  artist,  poor  fellow, 

w‘t)^  ^lume  has  turned  to  ashes,  cleaned  his  body  and  soul 
roti  water.  He  set  the  first  brush  after  one  week’s  de- 
liis  Pi’uyer.  There  was  nothing  more  marvelous  than 
^ ^ would  bo  proper  to  say  he  was  a genius.  The 

Kwannon  was  inspiring  in  splendor, 
on  wife  was  the  cause  of  the  tragedy,”  he  kept 

Alas  I peered  into  her  husband’s  studio, 

eye^  picture  of  the  glorious  Kwannon  appeared  to  her 

One  d*  ^ living  beauty.  ‘Secret  wife,’  she  exclaimed, 

turo  nrtist  placed  the  picture  on  a tokonoma  in  rap- 

n da'^^  ^‘l^ii'ntion  of  his  own  craft.  Ilis  wife  dashed  in  with 
Picti^^^^  ‘secret  wife.’  The  artist  protected  the 

fbru  body.  Alas ! the  wife’s  dagger  was 

very  bosom,  and  he  fell  instantly. 

ist’s  p ynf  completed,  it  is  said.  The  art- 

®nd  f r*  nigbt,  with  a candle  in  one  hand 

vnsh  in  the  other,  to  work  on  the  picture.  The 
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people  call  it  the  ‘Jealousy  Shrine.’  It  is  said  throughout 
the  villages  that  wives  whose  husbands  love  other  women 
make  a midnight  journey  to  this  shrine — for  revenge.  I 
heard  some  villagers  say  that  they  heard  recently  the  sound  of 
woman’s  wooden  clog  (karan  koran)  around  the  shrine  at 
midnight.  I pray  that  nothing  terrible  may  happen,  Namu- 
ami  labutsu ! Namu  Amida !” 

The  solitude  of  night  was  broken  by  the  steps  of  the  young 
priests  as  they  came  back  from  the  funeral.  I left  Re'- 
Whitelatos  not  long  after  their  return. 

It  was  the  month  of  April.  The  moon  was  high  and  shin- 
ing as  brightly  as  it  was  in  an  Autumn  night.  I walked 
slowly  on  the  winding  country  road,  toward  my  house,  under 
the  shower  of  light.  How  pleasant  it  was ! Soft  April  ® 
breath  struck  my  cheeks  as  if  it  were  an  angePs  balmy  breat 

I continued  my  calm  gait,  pursuing  a dark  path  under  the 
forest  which  shut  out  the  bright  moonlight.  Alas ! I , 
the  faint  sound  of  a woman’s  wooden  clog  at  a distance  an 
fading  away  by  and  by  toward  the  Jealousy  Shrine. 
that  the  sound  the  villagers  hear  ? It  was  strange,  so  late  as 
this  hour. 

The  wild  news  was  told  from  mouth  to  mouth  next  moin 
ing.  Mrs.  Maple  has  attacked  a woman  with  a dagger. 

The  woman  rushed  out  into  her  garden. 

Mrs.  Maple  fell  into  a well  and  drowned.  Oh ! poor  sou  > 

Maple  San. 

The  opening  day  of  my  school  drew  near.  I bade  farewe 
to  Rev.  Whitelatos  and  several  other  friends  at  a station 
near  by  and  returned  to  the  city. 

*****  * 

Is  there  anything  sweeter  than  the  friendship  with  an 
cent  girl  frolicking  around  the  Enlightenment  Temp^^ 
Miss  Lily  had  not  so  beautiful  kimonas  nor  fascinating  ® 
as  city  girls  have,  but  only  a simple  and  innocent  coun 
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girl-  She  should  be  twelve  years  old — thirteen  at  most. 
Love  has  not  yet  sprouted  in  her  heart.  I liked  her,  she 
liked  me,  and  kept  correspondence  for  years. 

She  told  me  in  her  first  letter  I received  after  I had  left 
Yamasato  that  Mrs.  Maple’s  husband  had  left  the  village  for 
a pilgrimage  to  Zeujioji,  one  of  the  greatest  Buddhist  temples 
m the  country.  He  left  his  home  to  pray  that  his  wife’s 
soul  might  be  on  the  right  road  to  Heaven.  And  a nunnery 
near  Yamasato  added  a new  nun.  Miss  Lily  did  not  tell  who 
®ne  was,  but  I conjecture  that  she  was  the  very  woman  whom 
^vs.  Maple  had  attacked. 
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“ENTRE  NOUS” 

Carl  H.  Ragland. 

During  last  Summer,  one  hot  July  Sunday  afternoon,  I 
went  calling  on  some  young  ladies  not  many  miles  distant 
from  my  home.  When  I arrived  there  I found  some  other 
young  men  present  and  also  two  young  ladies  from  Virginia, 
who  were  visiting  some  of  their  relatives  in  the  community* 
The  ^Misses  Harris,  such  was  the  name  of  the  young  ladies, 
were  accompanied  by  their  cousin,  Mr.  Johnson.  Xow  Mr* 
Johnson  had  arranged  for  a party  to  be  given  to  his  cousins 
at  the  house  of  his  and  the  girls’  uncle — Mr.  Tom  Harris* 
The  party  had  been  set  for  the  following  Wednesday  night. 

I was  invited  to  the  social  gathering  and  accordingly  began 
to  make  arrangements  for  it.  On  Monday  night  I made  an 
engagement  with  a young  lady  to  take  her  out  to  the  party* 
But  on  Tuesday  afternoon  another  young  lady  who  lived 
near  by  was  over  at  my  home.  She  was  invited  to  the  party 
and  informed  me  that  the  date  of  the  party  had  been  changed 
from  Wednesday  night  to  Friday  night  for  the  reason  that  a 
Baptist  Association  would  be  holding  its  meetings  during 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  as  most  of  theyonng 
people  of  the  neighborhood  would  be  attending  this,  those 
who  had  arranged  the  party  thought  it  best  for  the  party 
not  to  conflict  with  this. 

So  on  Tuesday  night  I went  over  and  told  iliss  Smith, 
tho  girl  with  whom  I had  made  the  engagement,  that  the 
jiarty  would  be  Friday  night  instead  of  Wednesday  night* 
Then  T explained  the  reason  for  this  to  her,  but  as  she  hac 
not  heard  anything  about  it  she  thought  I was  fooling  hen 
She  also  thought  that  I was  telling  her  this  in  order  to  brea 
my  engagement  with  her  so  that  I could  attend  the  Associa 
tion  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  and  thereby  have  the  op 
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portunity  of  looking  oji  the  smiling  countenance  of  another 
girl.  Finally,  however,  I persuaded  her  to  believe  that  I 
was  telling  the  truth. 

Friday  afternoon  I drove  over  after  Miss  Smith  and  then 
together  we  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Harris.  There 
tad  been  a nice  shower  that  afternoon  and  the  air  was  fresh 
und  of  the  earth,  earthy.  We  were  gaily  chatting  together 
when  I began  to  notice  that  there  were  no  fresh  wheel  tracks 
on  the  lately  rain-beaten  road.  I began  to  have  suspicions 
tut  I kept  silence.  Very  soon  we  drew  near  to  the  house. 

uoticed  that  there  was  only  one  visible  light  in  the  house 
und  as  we  drew  still  nearer  that  there  were  no  buggies  in 

e barnyard.  Miss  Smith  noticed  these  circumstances  also 
^ud  said: 


What  is  the  matter,  Tom,  the  house  is  not  lighted  up  and 
nobody  has  come  yet  ?” 

Ot,  ’ I said,  “it  is  too  soon  yet  for  the  guests  to  arrive, 
nnie,  don’t  you  sec  it  is  not  dark  yet  ?” 

^ ^tis  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  barnyard  and  we  saw 
th  persons  down  near  the  feed  barn  attending  to 

the'b  feeding  the  stock.  They  heard  the  noise  of 

Wr  looked  in  our  direction  with  surprise.  Then 

the'  ^®^^nwed  by  his  little  boy,  approached  us,  craning 

g necks  to  see  who  we  were — for  it  was  getting  dark  fast 
uould  not  make  out  our  faces. 

Who  is  that?”  said  ^Ir.  Harris  to  his  son. 

rel  Uncle  Jim  and  Aunt  Susan,”  some  of  their 

j ^I’us  whom  they  were  expecting  to  visit  them. 

stopped  the  horse  and  by  this  time  !Mr.  Harris  was  only 
^ ort  distance  from  the  buggy. 

into  ®'’®ning,  Mr.  Harris,”  I said,  but  he  peeped  around 
our  faces,  for  we  were  in  a top  buggy,  without  any  indi- 
as  to  who  we  were. 

We  had  a nice  rain,  this  afternoon,”  I said. 
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“Yes,  yes,”  he  said,  and  then  catching  my  voice: 

“Oh,  that  is  Mr.  Boyd,”  and  then  getting  closer  by,  “and 
this  is — is  Miss  Smith  with  you.  Gret  out  and  come  in  the 
house.” 

Miss  Smith  got  out  and  went  into  the  house  while  we  un- 
hitched the  horse.  I began  to  tie  my  horse  to  a tree  when 
Mr.  Harris  said: 

“Take  the  harness  off  of  your  horse  and  let  me  put  her  in 
the  stable.” 

“Oh,”  I said,  “she  will  stand  tied  until  I get  ready  to  go.’ 

“You  can  not  go  back  to-night,”  said  the  hospitable  Mr- 
Harris,  better  let  me  put  her  up.” 

I then  began  to  comprehend  that  there  was  a mistake  some- 
where. 

“There — there  is  some  misunderstanding  on  my  part,”  1 
said.  “Your  nephew  invited  me  to  a party  up  here  to-night 
but  I see  I have  made  a mistake  in  the  date.” 

“Oh,  the  party  took  place  Wednesday  night,  for  my  nieces 
had  to  leave  Thursday,”  he  said. 

Then  I explained  the  circumstances  to  him.  We  then 
went  into  the  house  where  Mrs.  Harris  and  Miss  Smith  were. 
I began  to  explain  things  to  Mrs.  Harris  when  I found  out 
that  Miss  Smith  had  already  explained  the  affair.  For  when 
Miss  Smith  went  into  the  house  she  found  Mrs.  Harris  siir 
rounded  by  her  children  looking  over  her  laundry  which  t e 
washerwoman  had  just  brought.  After  the  usual  salut 
tions  and  a few  remarks  Mrs.  Harris  said  to  Miss  Smith: 

“You  ought  to  have  been  up  here  last  Wednesday  nig 

“Why,  what  did  vou  do  then  ?”  inquired  Miss  Smith. 

“We  had  a social  gathering  here,  given  in  the  honor  o 
of  Mr.  Harris’s  nieces  from  Virginia.  There  was  u ^wn 
crowd  present  and  they  enjoyed  themselves  finely- 
followed  an  explanation  on  Miss  Smith’s  part. 
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“I  expect  we  had  better  be  going,  Annie,”  I said,  “it  looks 
as  if  it  were  going  to  rain,”  and  I winked  at  her. 

“All  right,”  she  answered  in  an  eager  tone. 

Although  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  insisted  on  us  staying 
longer,  we  departed  as  soon  as  we  could. 

“What  do  you  think  of  this  turnout  ?”  snapped  Miss  Smith 
after  we  had  gotten  in  the  buggy. 

“It  might  have  been  worse,”  I said,  teasingly. 

“I  don’t  see  how  we  could  have  made  a worse  blunder,”  she 
I'eplied. 

‘I  have  had  a foreboding  all  day,”  I said,  “that  the  party 
had  already  taken  place,  but  I did  not  venture  to  express  my 
thoughts.” 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  about  your  forebodings  and  your  thoughts 
after  it  is  too  late.  I believe  you  knew  more  about  this  affair 
than  you  have  confessed,  for  you  are  the  only  one  that  I have 
heard  say  that  the  time  of  the  party  had  been  changed  from 
Wednesday  to  Friday  night.” 

“Honestly,  Annie,  I have  told  you  everything.  Upon  my 
Word  I have  not  tried  to  fool  you.” 

“Well,  before  I believe  you  are  innocent,  circumstances 
Will  have  to  prove  it  otherwise. 

Seeing  that  I could  not  pacify  her  and  thinking  I would 
divert  her  mind  from  this  channel,  I said : 

“What  do  you  suppose  your  mother  and  father  will  say 
when  we  come  driving  up  so  early  ?” 

Oh,  inainma  will  lie  scared  to  death  and  will  think  that 
fhe  horse  ran  away  with  us  and  Papa  will  thing  that  Cedar 
Creek  was  past  fording.” 

Let’s  think  of  something  to  tell  them  to  fool  them.” 

“All  right.” 

I’ll  tell  you  what  let’s  tell  them,  that  Mrs.  Harris  was 

taken  very  sick  this  afternoon  and  so  the  party  was  post- 
poned.” 
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“That’s  the  very  thing,  and  if  that  doesn’t  work  we  can 
tell  them  that  the  creek  was  np.” 

So  we  drove  on,  thinking  how  we  would  fool  jMr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith.  We  intended  to  fool  them  as  long  as  we  could  and 
then  tell  the  truth.  We  also  agreed  when  we  arrived  at  ^Ir. 
Smith’s  to  drive  np  in  the  yard  and  hail  as  if  we  were 
strangers.  In  a few  minutes  we  were  at  Mr.  Smith’s. 

“Hello !”  I squalled,  as  we  drove  in  the  yard. 

“Hello !”  I repeated. 

We  heard  a noise  in  the  house  and  Mr.  Smith  came  to  the 
door  and  then  out  into  the  yard. 

“You  all  get  out  and  go  in  the  house.  I will  look  after 
your  horse,  Tom,”  Mr.  Smith  said.  And  so  before  we  could 
say  a word,  so  surprised  were  we  that  he  was  not  surprised, 
he  added,  “I  am  sorry  that  you  all  missed  the  party.” 

“Why,  Papa,  who  told  you  about  it  ?”  Annie  asked  eagerly- 

“Never  mind,”  he  said,  “you  all  go  along  in  the  house  and 
you  will  find  out.” 

So  we  went  on  in  the  house  and  were  met  at  the  door  by 
Mrs.  Smith  and  her  children  and  also  Miss  Henderson,  the 
girl  who  had  informed  me  that  the  date  of  the  party  had 
been  changed. 

“You  all  are  getting  back  earlier  than  xisual  to-night,’ 
said  ^Irs.  Smith,  without  cracking  a smile. 

“Hope  you  had  a swell  time,”  added  Miss  Henderson,  with 
a twinkle  in  her  eye. 

“How  many  saucers  of  cream  did  you  and  Tom  eat.  Sis  V 
chimed  in  the  children. 

“Oh,”  I said,  “we  thought  we  would  come  back  early  ior 
once  just  to  see  how  it  felt,  and  we  had  a swell  time.  Miss 
Henderson,  for  we  didn’t  stay  long  enough  to  get  bored,  and 
as  to  the  number  of  the  saucers  of  cream  we  ate  we  did  not 
keep  account  of  them.” 
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But  they  still  guyed  us  while  we  begged  them  to  tell  us  how 
they  found  out  that  we  had  been  fooled. 

“Miss  Henderson,”  I said,  “I  thought  you  were  going  to 
the  party.” 

“I  did,”  she  said. 

“Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  the  party  had  been  put  off  ?” 

“Because  I heard  from  a reliable  source  that  it  had  been 
put  off,  hut  afterwards  I heard  that  this  was  a mistake.” 

“Then  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this?” 

“I  thought  that  you  would  hear  about  it  at  the  association 
or  in  some  other  way.  I heard  Wednesday  that  the  change 
had  been  made.  And  if  you  had  not  been  such  a blockhead 
you  would  have  heard  about  it,”  she  said,  laughing. 

And  this  is  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  had  found  out  our 
blunder.  For  a little  while  after  we  left,  Miss  Henderson 
came  over  to  see  Miss  Smith  and  on  inquiry  found  where  she 
^as,  and  so  explained  everything  to  them. 

But  you  say,  what  about  that  story  that  we  were  going  to 
fool  them  with.  We  never  breathed  it  to  a soul  that  we  ever 
thought  of  such  a thing. 
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WHENEVER  I DIE 


From  the  gloom  that  saddens 
To  the  light  that  gladdens 
O let  me  fly ! 

From  the  shades  that  lengthen — 
To  the  shades  that  strengthen — 
!May  there  I lie. 

Thither  while  I’m  sleeping 
Safe  into  His  keeping 
Among  the  blest, — 

Thither  where  the  showers 
Grow  celestial  flowers 
Oh  let  me  rest ! 
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CONFESSION  OF  DAN  FLEMING 

C.  R.  Willis. 

Dan  Fleming  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  Inside  Inn  for 
about  a month.  His  appearance  at  the  inn  was  one  that 
attracted  much  attention.  He  came  into  the  small  town,  as 
if  he  had  dropped  from  the  sky. 

He  was  a very  peculiar  fellow.  He  spoke  only  when 
spoken  to  and  then  conversed  in  monosyllables.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  partly  attractive  and  partly  for- 
bidding. His  strong  features,  sunken  cheeks,  and  hollow 
®yes  had,  nevertheless,  an  expression  of  shrewdness  and 
humor.  But  those  same  sunken  eyes,  from  under  the  shroud 
*if  thick  eyebrows,  had  something  in  them  that  was  at  once 
commanding  and  watchful.  His  eyes  peered  from  beneath 
his  fur  cap,  much  depressed  on  the  forehead,  and  showed 
that  he  vras  always  expecting  something.  But  all  in  all  he 
bad  the  mark  of  an  educated  man. 

As  I have  said  he  had  been  at  the  inn  for  about  a month. 
One  day  a posse  comitatus  came  in  search  of  the  murderer  of 
John  Kling,  who  had  been  murdered  one  week  before.  The 
clues  led  to  Fleming’s  identification,  and  he  was  at  once 
Arrested  and  thrust  into  jail. 

Ihe  day  for  his  trial  was  fixed.  When  the  day  arrived 
be  Was  arraigned  before  the  court.  After  a heated  discus- 
sion by  the  opposing  attorneys  the  case  was  left  with  the  jury. 
As  it  was  a very  plain  case  it  did  not  detain  the  jury  very 
^®ng.  Although  every  one  knew  what  the  verdict  would  be, 
sat  with  open  mouths  and  craning  necks,  awaiting  it. 
Through  the  deathlike  silence  of  the  court-room  the  foreman 
ottered  the  fateful  word,  “Guilty.” 

With  the  air  of  one  who  does  not  fear  death,  and  without 

asking  any  questions,  the  prisoner  deliberately  rose  to  his 
feet. 
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He  broke  the  silence  with  the  sentence,  “I  am  the  murderer 
of  John  Kling.  May  I reveal  the  secret  of  my  life  to  all?” 

‘‘Certainly,”  replied  the  judge,  with  the  commanding  voice 
and  sterna  look  which  all  judges  must  have  in  similar  cases. 

Flemii^  continued,  “I  was  the  son  of  a poor  man,  in  New 
Haven.  My  mother  and  father  died  when  I was  a mere 
child.  Having  no  relatives  to  look  to  for  support,  I began 
my  career,  as  a bootblack.  One  day  while  walking  down  the 
street  I was  called  into  the  house  of  an  old  man. 

“His  name  was  Joe  Carson,  more  frequently  called  by  hia 
friends  ‘Uncle  Joe.’  From  his  gray  hairs  and  feeble  walk 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  reached  about  seventy  years. 
was  an  old  miser,  as  I had  learned  before.  After  he  had 
begged  me  much  to  stay  with  him  I concluded  to  do  so. 

“Sometimes  he  was  very  crabbed,  but  he  was  always  good 
to  me.  He  sent  me  to  school,  and  I was  graduated  from 
Harvard  when  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

“After  remaining  at  home  for  a short  time  I desired  to  see 
the  city  again.  I did  not  have  any  money,  and  desired  to 
accumulate  what  I could.  I could  not  ask  him  for  money 
after  ho  had  done  so  much  for  me.  Cursed  be  that  day  that 
brought  the  idea  in  my  mind  of  stealing  his  money! 
haps  you  now  say  I did  not  love  him.  but  with  all  of  my  heart 
I loved  the  old  man. 

“Knowing  not  where  his  money  was  buried,  I could  form 
no  definite  plans  as  to  what  to  do.  One  day,  while  looking 
over  some  of  my  old  books,  hope  came  to  me.  I found  the 
unpronounceable  name  of  that  drug,  ‘Td^mathistyline,’  and  it® 
peculiar  properties.  If  taken  in  a small  dose  it  will  produce 
an  ever  longing  desire  for  the  thing  most  loved.  Within 
seven  days  after  it  is  taken  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
must  see  the  thing  most  loved.  But,  if  taken  in  larger  doses, 
it  causes  a deathlike  trance  of  several  days. 

“Knowing  that  the  man  loved  his  gold  better  than  aDj' 
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thing  else,  I at  once  tried  to  obtain  some  of  the  medicine.  I 
w^ent  to  an  old  Grecian  leech,  a very  close  friend  of  mine,  and 
procured  some. 

The  night  before  I gave  him  the  dose  I could  not  sleep, 
here  were  continual  thoughts  of  victory  dashing  through 
mind.  Next  morning  I arose  earlier  than  usual.  At 
leakfast  I administered  the  dose  in  his  tea. 

Undoubtedly,”  continued  Fleming,  “you  are  now  say- 
ing that  I did  not  love  the  old  man,  but  there  was  still  love 
111  my  heart  for  him.  But  that  love  for  him  was  fast  being 
overcome  by  the  love  for  the  gold.  The  eagles  on  the  money 
seemed  like  so  many  magnets  attracting  me  to  them. 

Ihe  following  seven  days  were,  to  me,  the  most  strenuous 
nys  of  my  life.  For  seven  days  and  nights  I watched  his 
^’I'ory  movement,  as  a hungry  cat  watches  the  movements  of 
n mouse. 


At  last  the  days  were  almost  spent.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and 
to  the  night  of  the  seventh  had  passed,  without  the  old 

feeWb'^'^”^^  going  to  his  money.  I began  to 

se^  i^opression  of  feelings  which  comes  to  all  when  they 

seve  ^^^^jii'ing  them  in  the  face.  On  the  night  of  the 
of  ^ 1 ^ I’Gtired  earlier  than  usual.  After  lying  on  my  bed 
get*^^**^  ossiiess  until  the  clock  had  struck  eleven  I began  to 
the  ®ovoral  times  I thought  of  getting  up,  finding 

thi  killing  him.  ]\Iy  better  senses  overpowered 

to  ^ remained  in  bed.  I knew  it  would  not  do 

Tn  ®o  doing  I would  probably  arouse  suspicion, 

slee  ^ “^g^t,  when  the  world  seemed  to  be 

^^eping^  jny  chance  came.  I heard  the  bed  of  the  old 

insta^f*^^  rising.  I knew  what  it  was, 

heaF*'  ^ hurriedly  put  on  my  clothes.  After 

possible  “lan’s  door  slam,  I followed  as  stealthily  as 

O d man  at  once  directed  his  steps  toward  an  old 
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oak  tree,  which  was  near  the  house.  Knowing  that  it  was 
not  advisable  to  follow  any  further  I stepped  behind  the 
house,  so  as  to  have  a perfect  view  of  him.  lie  soon  had  the 
pot  of  money  extricated  from  beneath  the  root  of  the  tree. 
With  the  help  of  the  moon,  spreading  her  brilliant  rays 
through  the  boughs  of  the  oak  above,  I could  see  with  uiy 


keen  eye  the  red  coin  in  the  pot. 

“Now,”  continued  Fleming,  “you  speak  truth  when  yo^' 
say  I did  not  love  him.  The  strong  magnet  had  been  allowed 
to  enact  its  entire  force  on  me,  and  I could  no  longer  resist 
the  attraction.  I loved  the  old  man  no  longer.  After  cover- 
ing and  placing  the  pot  into  the  groimd,  he  went  into  the 
house,  followed  by  me.  The  thought  of  victory  would  o^t 
allow  me  to  sleep  any  during  the  night. 

“Next  morning  I arose  early,  and  at  breakfast  admini® 
tered  the  second  and  larger  dose  of  the  drug.  During  the 
day  he  seemed  to  be  as  well  as  usual.  He  retired  earl}^ 
and  next  morning  was  found  in  bed,  apparently  dead, 
summoned  the  doctor,  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  he  pronounce 
him  dead.  I always  abhorred  the  idea  of  premature  buria 
but  in  this  case  it  was  inevitable.  Being  very  anxious  to 
secure  the  money  as  soon  as  possible,  I had  the  old 
buried  on  the  same  day  that  the  drug  performed  its  desir 
effect.  I felt  with  great  assurance  that  there  was  nothing  to 
throw  suspicion  upon  the  case. 

“I  did  not  wait  for  people  to  become  suspicious.  ^ 
night  about  midnight  I went  out  to  secure  the  treasure, 
did  not  take  a lantern,  as  the  moon  afforded  sufficient  ig 
After  investigating  the  surroundings,  and  making  niys 
assured  that  there  was  no  one  watching,  I began  with 
hands  to  dig  for  the  money.  I was  soon  to  the  pot.  I 
brought  with  me  a bag  with  which  to  carry  the  money- 
opened  the  pot  with  a smile  on  my  lips — a smile  of 
not  knowing  how  near  I was  to  defeat.  I started  to  take  o 
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the  gold,  hut  on  observing,  lo ! it  was  gone.  There  was  no 
of  money.  I could  hardly  believe  that  some  one  had 
stolen  the  money.  Several  times  I asked  of  myself,  if  I was 
dreaming  or  losing  my  mind.  But  on  searching  for  the  third 
tune,  by  which  I was  made  sure  there  was  no  money,  I found 
^ note  in  the  pot.” 

Here  he  hesitated,  and  pulled  out  a time-worn  paper,  which 
had  carried  for  twenty  years. 

He  continued,  “I  found  this  note  and  have  kept  it  until 
this  day.  On  carrying  it  before  the  light,  I read  the  fol- 
lowing.” Here  he  read  with  hasty,  words : 


We  will  settle  when  we  meet.  Your  enemy  until  death. 

“(Signed)  J.  I.  K.” 

Kling’s  attitude  for  some  time  had  been  inimical  to  my 
interests,  and  as  he  had  known  Carson,  and  had  dealings  with 
ini  sufficiently  intimate  to  warrant  suspicion  that  he  knew 
° his  hidden  treasure,  I knew  straightway  that  he  had,  upon 
n death  of  Carson,  hastened  away  to  steal  the  hidden  treas- 
i"®)  leaving  this  note  as  an  open  affirmation  of  his  eternal 
® red  for  me,  on  account,  I presume,  of  mv  enviable  per- 
sonal relations  with  Carson.” 

r d Fleming’s  whole  appearance  changed.  His  face  grew 
) is  eyes  sparkled  as  those  of  a snake,  and  all  in  all  his  ap- 
ance  was  that  of  a mad  man.  He  seemed  to  be  living 
again,  the  night  of  twenty  years  ago. 
for^^  ^°”^^”ned,  “That  very  night  T swore  to  kill  Kling  he- 
ro I died,  and  immediately  took  my  dagger  and  made  mv 
oparture,  forever. 

^^Hor  the  first  year  I could  hardly  sleep  for  thinking  of 
ing.  jjg  time  grew  on  it  gradually  wore  away.  Some- 

^^es  I fancied  that  I could  hear  his  voice  and  footsteps,  but 
turning,  to  my  great  disappointment  there  was  nothing  to 

^ seen  or  heard.  For  twenty  long  years  T had  watched, 
5 
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listened  and  inquired  for  him,  but  could  hear  nothing  of 
him. 

“Last  week,  exactly  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  the 
stealing  of  the  money,  I met  Kling,  while  w'alking  down  the 
street.  I knew  him  at  first  sight.  As  soon  as  I saw  him,  the 
passion  of  twenty  years  ago  rose  into  my  heart.  I walked 
up  to  him  and  instantly  thrust  this  paper  into  his  face,  and 
told  him  to  read  the  same.  On  seeing  the  paper  he  turned 
as  pale  as  death,  and  almost  fell  to  the  earth.  I drew  niy 
dagger,  and  instantly  thrust  it  home  into  his  breast. 
fell  to  the  earth  without  a groan.  I saw  that  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  me  to  do  but  to  flee.  I fled  as  fast  as  possible 
and  came  here  to  end  my  wretched  life.” 

Fleming  then  turned,  and  with  a firm  step  walked  toward* 
the  table,  on  which  lay  the  dagger.  He  picked  the  dagger  up> 
and  in  a firm  voice  with  a smile  on  his  lips,  he  said, 
soever  a man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.” 

Thus  hastily  saying,  Fleming  thrust  the  da^er  into  bi» 
breast,  and  fell  prone  to  the  floor.  lie  was  heard  to 
while  falling— “Kling,”  “Kling.”  The  doctors  worked  to 
no  avail,  for  Dan  Fleming,  the  double  murderer,  had  said  his 
last  to  the  world. 
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There  lives  a little  old  hunchbacked,  one-sided,  cock-eyed, 

slouehy,  eccentric,  miserly  man  in  the  lower  edge  of 

County,  Marcellus  Womble  by  name,  who  loves  whiskey  bet- 
ter than  a pig  loves  porridge  and  gets  drunk  every  time  any- 
body will  give  him  enough  of  anything  to  get  drunk  on.  He 
owned  one  of  the  prettiest  little  sorrel  horses  ever  seen  in  that 
part  of  the  county,  which  he  called  “Jimdandy.” 

Everett  Bryan,  a professional  horse-trader,  had  been  try- 
for  two  years  to  get  possession  of  Jimdandy,  but  all  his 
efforts  had  failed.  lie  decided  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
trade  Marcellus  out  of  him. 

So,  when  his  cider  and  scuppernong  wine,  which  he  always 
tw^  season,  was  just  right  to  knock  a man  down,  he  got  a 
e gallon  jug  of  whiskey  and  invited  Marcellus  to  ride  over 
^ ' spend  the  day,  intimating  that  the  chief  subject  of  con- 
^^ation  would  be  horses  and  horse-trading. 

came.  Bryan  began  to  .set  out  the  cider  and 
rie  and  whiskey.  Marcellus  drank  and  grew  loquacious. 
^ by , after  a big  old-time  country  dinner,  when  they 

irncd  to  their  drinking,  Marcellus  began  to  give  toasts. 

subject  of  trading  horses  and  took  a glass 
mingled”  wine,  raised  it  above  his  head,  saying: 
bos  health,  by  George,  of  Jimdandy, — the  best 

P'^PP^  ''^ent  down  the  pike,  and  as  purty  as  a speckled 

'll!  . 

tho  1^  Bryan’s  suggestion.  He 

would  trade  ca.sy  then.  So  he  asked  him 
^ ' ™<^andy  and  ride  him  down  the  road  so  he  could 
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see  him.  Marcellus  quietly  went  and  saddled  Jimdandy, 
and  staggering  and  struggling  he  pulled  himself  up  on  the 
little  sorrel  and  drawled : 

“Well,  Everett,  I’ll  be  dadsopped  if  I ain’t  had  a rippin’ 
good  time,  but  I’m  too  drunk  to  trade  bosses  now ; come  over 
some  time  when  I’m  sober  and  we’ll  talk  about  it.”  He  then 
rode  oif  home.  E.  D.  Poe. 


None  But  the  Brave 


The  girl  impulsively  threw  the  book  down,  and  walked 
over  to  the  window.  It  was  a murky  October  night  outside, 
with  the  usual  October  fog  enshrouding  everything.  The 
gas  lights  were  mere  yellow  blotches  against  the  gray  banks 
of  purling  mist,  and  made  but  dim  reflections  on  the  glisten- 
ing pavement.  She  found  herself  thinking  of  that  other 
night,  a far  diiferent  one,  when  the  swirling  snow  made  the 
lights  burn  a ghastly  bluish-white,  and  the  pavements  gleams 
under  the  white  pall.  How  cold  it  had  been,  the  night  she 
sent  Philip  away. 

Of  course  the  fault  was  his.  He  had  no  right  to  treat  her 
like  a doll-baby,  even  if  she  were  not  as  old  as  he.  Possi  y 
she  had  been  mistaken,  too,  in  thinking  he  really  loved  her , 
possibly  he  had  only  played  the  game.  It  had  been 
than  a game  to  her.  From  the  moment  she  had  given 
her  lips,  her  love  had  been  a thing  sacred,  divine;  and 
had  desecrated  it,  thrown  it  aside  as  if  it  were  a child’s 
when  with  that  first  kiss  she  had  become  a woman.  And  jc 
his  face  had  turned  white  when  she  had  sent  him  away^ 
What  if,  in  that  brief  instant,  he  had  learned  to  care, 
as  she  had  cared,  as  she  still  cared  ? But  he  had  ma  e 
attempt  at  a reconciliation.  ^ 

She  turned  away  from  the  window,  and  took  up  the 
again.  Philip’s  sister  had  lent  it  to  her  that  afternoon. 
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leaves  fluttered  under  her  idle  hand,  and  suddenly  a scrap  of 
paper  fell  out.  It  seemed  to  be  torn  from  a letter.  Hell 
glanced  at  it  idly,  then  her  face  changed,  and  she  read  the 
fragment  again. 

And  so  I am  wondering,  Ladie  Hell,  if  I can  ever  atone 
for  my  mistake.  Perhaps  your  infinite  goodness  is  linked 
^ith  infinite  forgiveness  and  perhaps  once  again  we  will  be 
In  Arcadia  together.” 

The  writing  was  Philip’s.  Why  had  he  not  sent  her  the 
letter  ? That  didn’t  matter ; he  had  written  it,  and  that  was 
enough  for  her  to  know.  Yet,  irresolute  for  the  moment, 

e picked  up  the  hook  again,  and  her  eyes  were  drawn  to  the 
line, 

With  their  triumphs  and  their  glories  and  the  rest,  Love  is  best.'  ’ 

The  telegram  Philip  received  that  night  contained  only  one 
^ord,  “Come.”  And  Philip  came.  J. 


O What  is  Life 


^vhat  is  life — this  strange  abode  on  earth — 

A rhythmic  stream  that  rolls  and  swells  and  swells  ? 
"^hat  is  life  ? a star  ? a second  birth 
That  breathes  a borrowed  breath — a space  where  dwells 


sin,  and  hopes  beyond  the  grave  ? 


Ada 

^ Who  knows?  Who  dares  disclaim  the  sense 
right  from  wrong  whene’er  he  ho  the  brave 
j,  trusts  in  Qed  ? who  dies  in  confidence, 
catch  the  grave’s  hereafter-gleam, 

. sends  its  hopes  to  calm  his  trembling  form 

^ lights  his  jiathless  way — his  heaven-dream — 

I'd  guides  his  drifting  hark  throughout  the  storm  ? 


f^li  'whii 


’Tis 


>t  is  life — this  life  we  call  our  own  ? 
one  sweet  hope,  O Lord,  to  see  Thy  throne. 


A.  D.  G. 


EDITORIALS 


ARTHUR  D.  GORE 

Not  long  since  a distinguished  minister  m 
C m°  writing  of  Wake  Forest  College  highly  coni' 

" mended  the  faculty  and  students  for  having 

such  a beautiful  site,  and  so  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  trees 
growing  everywhere.  Compliments  were  received  from 
others  in  regard  to  the  special  care  and  painstaking  which  the 
college  grounds  seemed  to  receive  from  every  member  of  the 
institution.  From  the  one-time  spectator  or  admiring  visitor 
a casual  glance  at  a distance  may  evoke  congratulatory  r®" 
marks,  hut  to  the  faculty  and  others  interested  in  the  collego 
there  must  be  a painful  fear  that  upon  closer  investigation 
these  expressions  would  he  in  danger  of  modification. 

It  has  been  our  regret  to  note  a growing  tendency  among 
the  students  to  trample  heedlessly  upon  this  most  attracts  o 
and  beautifying  part  of  the  college’s  belongings.  You  may 
smash  the  electric  lights  and  shatter  window  panes,  but  pray 
do  not  let  your  vandalism  intrude  upon  the  grass ! You  may 
slay  weeds  and  blossoms  on  the  farm  during  vacation,  hut 
for  goodness’  sake  leave  at  home  your  right  to  rob  the  bus 
of  its  rose!  Do  not  pilfer  from  the  stem  the  bursting  hul 
that  drinks  the  midnight  dew  and  exhales  its  honeyed  fr*^ 
grance  on  the  morning  air,  but  leave  it  there  to  impregnate 
the  world  by  its  spirit  breathings.  . . 

There  is  a slight  negligence  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  citi 
zens — an  oversight  let  us  call  it — in  allowing  too  many  bois 
terous  lads  to  scamper  unrestrainedly  over  the  grass  plots 
and  small  trees  of  the  campus.  This  is  college  property  an 
their  presence  should  not  he  tolerated  until  they  have  bee 
better  informed,  or  forced  to  obey  that  which  they  are  sup 
posed  to  know  already. 

But  why  the  far-seeing  senior,  self-confident  junior,  'am 
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glorious  sophomore,  and  sequestered,  beleaguered  freshman 
can  not  forbear  tramping,  cowlike,  upon  the  pretty  grass  when 
there  are  plenty  of  walks  made  for  him,  is  a dead  note  in  the 
Israelitish  nomad’s  ram’s-horn. 

There  is  not  one  iota  of  respect  due  those  spindle-shanked, 
gelatined-spined  fops — those  conspicuous  .geniuses — who  idi- 
otically canter  across  the  lawn  instead  of  being  sensible 
enough  to  walk  the  pathways.  Such  lack  of  appreciation  or 
.lodgment  reminds  us  of  Hawthorne’s  “Artist  of  the  Beauti- 
— years  of  application  resulting  in  completed  perfection, 
only  to  be  crushed  in  a moment  by  the  clutching  hand  of 
infant-thoughtlessness. 

Furthermore,  we  would  add  a gentle  reminder  to  those  dear 
sons  who  frequent  the  post-office,  that  they  distribute  less 
frequently  and  promiscuously  their  address-bearing  envelopes 
nnd  newspaper  wrappers.  If  you  have  no  waste-basket  in 
your  rooms  or  office,  nor  a stove  or  grate  in  which  to  burn 
cm,  then  keep  the  trash  in  your  pockets  until  you  are  on  a 
oring  expedition,  and  there  politely  beg  leave  to  donate 
your  meager  kindling  to  your  kind  host. 

ft  is  true  the  walks  are  not  paved  as  is  fondly  hoped  they 
!^^y  lie,  l)ut  yet  this  neglect  which  we  hasten  to  mention 
no  justifiable  excuse  for  uprooting  the  grass  or  burning  the 
caves  and  thereby  killing  some  of  the  most  valuable  trees. 

^ 1C  slush,  gluelike,  adhesive  clay,  so  disagreeable  in  rainy 
snowy  weather,  could  be  easily  made  passable  at  all  times 
Were  they  frequently  given  a heavy  coating  of  coarse  sand, 
owever,  in  some  places  where  the  ground  is  lower  than  the 
nrronnding  earth,  we  are  pestered  with  a mucky  mixture  of 
? ^ud  dust-fine  ashes  and  cinders.  Black  ? Black  as  the 
nips  of  Vulcan’s  workshop!  Boggv  ? Yes,  soft  enough 
"^^cn  wet  to  bog  a snipe! 

bo^''^  notwithstanding  it  all,  there  is  plenty  yet  of  which  to 
as  . There  is  no  beholder  of  nature  whose  imagination  is 
eeply  impressed,  either  by  the  awful  sublimitv  of  un- 


and 
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broken  distance  or  by  the  solemnity  and  modest  grandeur  of 
hills  and  nestling  wildernesses.  When  the  eye  ranges  over  an 
ocean  of  leaves,  richly  glorious  in  verdant  hues,  and  luxuriant 
tints  shading  the  warm  earth  helow,  there  is  an  electric  pulsa- 
tion which  lifts  us  from  our  feebleness.  Who  does  not  look 
from  his  window  at  the  magnolia’s  green  canopy,  the  noble 
oak’s  sheltering  foliage,  graceful  and  welcoming  willow,  or 
neat  and  slender  little  pine,  and  feel  an  impulse  which  knocks 
for  recognition,  and  experience  a reckless  wave  of  unsatisfied 
longing  to  “rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees”  ? W ho  breathes 
the  fragrant  exhalation  of  withered  leaves  and  dying  grass 
and  does  not  seem  to  hear  his  own  laughter  ringing  clear 
from  childhood  days,  and  feels  not  a thrill  of  grateful  pleasure 
in  the  present?  The  stately  trunks  towering  gigantically 
upward  for  a dozen  decades,  spreading  their  gnarled  arms 
across  our  campus  are  as  monumental  in  natural  art  as  is  the 
great  Hall  of  Columns  at  Kamak.  When  birds  and  buds 
fill  the  air  with  song  and  bloom,  no  ^Moorish  king  reclined 
within  the  Alhambra  with  greater  pride  than  do  Wake 
I’orest’s  boys.  Xor  did  ever  a Gaul  gallop  his  steed  down  the 
Appian  Way  towards  Rome  with  brighter  hopes. 

All  in  all,  we  hope  our  feeble  criticisms  and  complaining® 
aro  sufficient  to  warrant  a hope  that  the  Literary  Societies 
and  citizens  will  unite  their  efforts  to  make  the  college  sur 
roundings  as  beautiful  as  possible.  Though  it  is  the  one 
decree  of  time  to  make  all  things  ripen  and  decay,  yet  let  the 
things  of  to-day  lie  the  things  of  eternity,  and  as  ^[ohamm  > 
when  a camel-driver,  looked  upon  Damascus  from  the  moun 
tain,  and  refused  to  enter  it,  lest  he  should  be  content  therein 
to  resign  the  glories  of  paradise,  so  let  us  preserve  and  im 
prove  the  things  of  Wake  Forest  College  that  the  generation’ 
of  a hundred  centuries  maj'  look  upon  the  eternal  lovelme®® 
of  our  worthy  monuments  of  nature,  and  hesitate  to  demo  is 
or  invade  them. 


CURRENT  COMMENT 


E.  W.  S. 


The  High  Price 


The  subject  that  has  provoked  the  most  atten- 


of  L'  ■ during  the  last  month  has  been  the  boycott 

* of  meat  as  a result  of  its  high  price.  The  boy- 
cott has  served  to  call  the  attention  of  the  general  public  to 
the  rise  in  price  of  food  products.  Legislative  committees 
have  been  appointed  to  investigate.  Little  valuable  help  is 
expected  from  the  Congressional  Committee.  Congress  has 
lost  out  with  the  people.  Its  failure  to  keep  its  promise  on 
Ite  tariff  has  lost  it  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

The  boycott  has  not  and  will  not  affect  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs. The  cause  lies  so  deep  that  trust  legislation  or  any 
other  kind  of  legislation  will  not  reach  it.  The  high  price 
IS  natural.  There  are  two  main  causes,  one  is  that  the  whole 
policy  of  our  Government  since  the  Civil  AVar  has  been  to 
^id  and  coddle  manufacturing  enterprises;  statesmen  have 
l*usied  themselves  in  nurturing  industrial  enterprises.  The 
result  has  been  that  towns  have  grown  more  rapidly  than 
natural ; the  urban  population  has  grown  more  rapidly 
Ilian  the  rural,  an  over-production  of  consumers  and  an  un- 
der-production of  producers  has  resulted.  There  are  more 
lo  eat,  but  fewer  to  produce,  relatively.  In  obedience  to  an 
economic  law  prices  were  sure  to  rise. 

The  irony  of  fate  shows  itself  here.  The  very  men  who 
liave  voted  so  regularly  to  use  the  whole  force  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  aid  manufacturing  are  the  ones  who  are  boycotting. 

no  stock  argument  offered  to  the  producer  has  been  that  this 
pastern  would  give  him  a good  home  market.  The  promise  is 
»mng  fulfilled,  but  the  promiser  is  raising  a howl.  The 
>omo  market  for  the  producer  has  become  good.  The  pro- 
ucer  may  now  rejoice ; the  full  dinner  pail  has  reached  him 
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at  last.  May  it  long  remain  full.  Who  envies  the  farmer 
his  high  price  for  his  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  chickens  and  eggs  ? 
Let  it  remain.  Let  the  country  grow  rich.  Riches  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  will  help  the  country  more  than  if  it 
were  in  the  hands  of  any  other  one  class.  Let  the  folks  leave 
the  town  and  go  back  to  the  country.  Let  those  who  are  there 
remain.  Educate  the  boy  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  not  to  hie 
himself  away  to  the  brightness  and  shadows  of  the  electric 
lights. 

The  other  fundamental  cause  of  the  rise  is  financial. 
Abundance  of  standard  money  means  higher  prices.  Gold 
is  the  standard.  If  more  gold  is  put  in  one  end  of  the  bal- 
ance the  other,  or  price,  end  is  bound  to  rise.  The  production 
of  gold  has  been  enormous  for  the  last  few  years — so  large 
that  it  has  changed  the  balances.  Gold  is  much  cheaper  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  very  thing  has  happened  that 
gold  men  said  would  happen  if  silver  were  made  the  standard. 
A bag  of  cotton  will  exchange  for  more  gold  than  formerly 
because  there  is  a greater  and  growing  supply  of  gold.  There 
will  be  no  reduction  so  long  as  this  condition  lasts.  Price  is 
a relative  term.  The  proper  basis  will  not  be  reached  till 
there  is  a general  readjustment  of  prices  all  along  the  line. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  explanation  of  the  present 
condition  given  by  various  classes.  Some  say  it  is  due  to 
trusts ; that  they  control  prices,  and  so  fatten  on  the  con- 
sumer. To  the  chronic  trust-buster  the  remedy  is  simpler 
viz,  destroy  the  trust  and  only  sunlit  Elysian  fields  will 
remain. 

The  tariff  hater  says  the  one  word  tariff  explains  it  all 
specifies  the  features  of  the  Aldrich  bill  that  produced  d- 
Aldrich  is  a great  sinner,  but  his  fruit  must  be  given  a little 
more  time  to  mature. 

Another  class  who  live  well  say  that  the  trouble  is  not  the 
high  cost  of  living  but  the  cost  of  high  living.  They  say  that 
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tbe  folks  live  too  high;  that  the  workingman  should  use 
cheaper  cuts  of  meats  j that  luxuries  should  give  way  to  neces- 
sities and  only  those  necessities  that  have  the  greatest  food 
values;  that  peas  should  take  the  place  of  steak.  These 
things  are  true.  The  world  has  always  eaten  unwisely  and 
too  much,  hence  indigestion  and  liver  troubles.  But  these 
^re  no  new  conditions.  They  are  as  old  as  the  world.  This 
explanation  suits  individuals.  It  is  good  advice  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  it  is  an  insufficient  explanation  of  present  condi- 
tions. Men  and  business  accommodate  themselves  to  changes 
that  are  permanent  or  long-standing.  Mal-adjustments  tend 
111  time  to  adjust  themselves.  With  high  prices  for  farm 
products  more  investments  will  be  made  on  farms.  Some 
merchants  are  selling  out  and  purchasing  farms.  !More  such 
changes  will  tend  to  adjust  any  inequalities  that  may  now 
exist. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


CARL  H.  RAGLAND,  Editor.  Associate. 

We  wish  to  ask  a favor  of  the  Alumni  of  Wake  Forest  who 
are  residing  in  distant  States  or  other  countries.  This  re- 
quest is  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  any  informa- 
tion which  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  concerning  the  positions 
which  Wake  Forest  men  are  holding  at  present,  and  also 
accounts  of  any  achievements  which  they  have  accomplished 
or  of  any  honor  which  has  been  placed  upon  them. 

We  would  appreciate  any  information  along  this  line  very 
much,  and  feel  sure  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
The  Student.  So  for  this  year  we  have  confined  the 
“Alumni  Notes”  mostly  to  the  Alumni  who  reside  in  North 
Carolina,  not  having  been  able  to  secure  very  much  informa- 
tion concerning  our  exiles  in  other  States  and  lands.  But  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  anything  concerning  them  and  by  pu^^" 
lishing  it  show  that  we  still  remember  them  and  are  proud 
of  them. 

1834-36.  The  death  of  Maj.  John  Martin  Crenshaw  at 
his  home  near  Wake  Forest,  removes  from  us  a landmark  m 
the  history  of  Wake  Forest  College,  a noble  gentleman  of  the 
typo  of  the  by-gone  days,  a patriotic  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zen, a philanthropist  and  an  honored  and  beloved  man. 
was  born  July  25,  1822,  and  so,  therefore,  had  attained  to 
the  remarkable  age  of  87  years,  6 months  and  3 days.  He 
spent  all  of  his  life  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  within  three 
miles  of  Wake  Forest  College. 

lie  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  student  to  matricu- 
late at  Wake  Forest  after  its  beginning  as  a chartered  Liter- 
arv  and  Manual  Labour  Institution.  Not  onlv  was  he  the 
first  to  matriculate  as  a student,  but  he  had  the  high  honor  o 
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having  been  the  first  voluntary  member  to  join  the  Philoma- 
thesian  Society,  after  its  organization  in  1835. 

After  his  career  as  a student  he  entered  into  business, 
engaging  himself  in  farming,  and  merchandising.  He  was 
successful  in  his  business  pursuits  and  prospered  in  his  in- 
vestments. He  was  married  in  1860  to  Miss  Louisa  J.  Xor- 
man,  a lady  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  and  who  is 
still  livinar 

O* 

Major  Crenshaw  lived  a simple  life — the  type  of  life  which 
IS  gaining  more  and  more  the  consideration  of  thoughtful 
people.  He  observed  faithfully  the  laws  of  health  and  never 
allowed  his  passions  and  appetites  to  rule  his  will.  He  was 
interested  in  intellectual  things  and  a patron  of  education. 
He  was  interested  in  every  movement  that  was  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  country.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Society  from  its  organization 
3nd  was  its  President  for  one  year. 

Although  he  never  joined  the  church  there  were  indications 
^hat  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  there  was  a saving  sense  of  the 
^ove  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  attended  an  old  church 
near  his  home  and  contributed  regularly  to  its  support,  which 
IS  proof  of  the  preceding  statement. 

His  last  request  was  that  the  members  of  the  Philomathe- 
sian  Society  take  part  in  his  burial.  In  obedience  to  this 
request  the  members  of  the  Philomathesian  as  well  as  those  of 
^he  Euzelian  Society  marched  to  his  home,  where  a funeral 
service  was  held  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Royall.  Major  Crenshaw  has 
always  given  willingly  of  his  means  to  his  society  in  times  of 
need,  and  as  a last  token  of  his  appreciation  of  his  love  for  it, 
in  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  to  it  one  thousand  dollars  to  aid 
it  m building  a new  hall  for  its  overflowing  members. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  bewails  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
inost  pnhlic-spiritcd  citizens.  Wake  Forest  College  mourns 

e death  of  a devoted  and  a venerated  alumnus,  the  Philo- 
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mathesian  Society  bows  its  head  in  grief  over  its  most  beloved 
member,  and  his  neighbors  are  filled  with  sorrow  at  the  loss 
of  his  bright  and  happy  presence,  realizing  the  loss  of  a 
friend,  indeed. 

’94-97.  “At  the  home  of  his  father.  Judge  C.  M.  Cooke, 
of  Louisburg,  on  the  7th  inst..  Dr.  Frederick  Cooke  departed 
this  life,  being  thirty-four  years  of  age.  For  years  he  had 
been  a great  sufferer.  He  was  at  one  time  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  Wake  Forest  College.  On  behalf  of 
a wide  circle  of  friends  the  Recorder  extends  sincere  sympa- 
thy to  the  loved  ones  who  mourn  his  death.” — Biblical  Re- 
corder, Feb.  16,  1910. 

“Dr.  Frederick  Cooke,  of  Louisburg  Dead. 

“Louisburg,  Feb.  8. — Our  community  w’as  greatly  shocked 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Cooke,  of  this  place, 
which  event  occurred  at  10 :30  o’clock  last  night  at  the  home 
of  his  father.  Judge  C.  M.  Cooke.  He  was  about  34  years 
of  age  and  leaves  a father,  mother  and  five  brothers  to  mourn 
his  loss.  He  was  at  one  time  dean  of  the  medical  department 
at  Wake  Forest  College,  but  owing  to  feeble  health  had  to  re- 
sign, and  has  been  a great  sufferer  for  many  years.” — Chai’- 
lotte  Daily  Observer,  Feb.  9,  1910. 

’86-89.  Rev.  John  E.  White,  D.D.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  de- 
livered an  address  at  JMeredith  College  on  “Founders  Day^ 
his  subject  being  “Thomas  Meredith,”  founder  of  the 
Recorder,  and  who  in  1838  introduced  a resolution  in  the 
Baptist  convention,  calling  upon  the  Baptists  to  establish  a 
college  for  women  at  Raleigh  to  be  a companion  to  the  college 
for  their  brothers  at  Wake  Forest.  It  was  a masterly  address 
and  it  was  delivered  in  a masterly  style.  Dr.  White  saw  m 
every  incident  and  fact  connected  with  Thomas  ^leredith  s 
life  a lesson,  and  he  presented  this  to  his  hearers  in  a forceful 
and  impressive  manner.  The  first  half  of  his  address  was 
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devoted  to  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Meredith,  the  latter 
half  to  a plea  for  Educational  Christianity. 

T)r.  White  is  easily  one  of  the  strongest  speakers  not  only 
of  the  alumni  of  Wake  Forest  but  of  the  South.  He  is  at 
the  present  time  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of 
Atlanta. 


’89.  Bev.  George  Thomas  Watkins,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Goldsboro,  preached  the  convention  sermon  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  in  Wades- 
boro,  December  7. 

^7-  Dr.  Joseph  Conrad  Watkins,  of  Winston-Salem,  is 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Dental  Association  for  the 
current  year. 

’08.  Mr.  Lee  B.  Weathers,  originally  of  Shelby,  is  in  the 
important  position  of  city  editor  of  the  Charlotte  News,  the 
g evening  paper  of  that  city. 


leading 


1901-05.  “Burlington,  N.  C.,  Dec.  28. — A marriage 
^bich  has  excited  much  interest  on  account  of  the  popularity 


of  both 


parties,  was  solemnized  at  ten  o’clock  this  morning  in 


0 First  Baptist  Church  here,  when  Mr.  John  Henry  Ver- 
non and  Miss  Sallie  Belle  Cates  were  happily  married. 

To  the  strains  of  Mendelssohn’s  Mi^edding  March  the 
Pnrty  entered  as  follows : The  minister.  Rev.  S.  L.  Morgan ; 
ushers,  Messrs.  Walter  L.  Cates,  Grady  Cates,  E.  S.  W. 
aineron  and  John  M.  Cheek,  of  Durham;  maid  of  honor, 
^Lss  Bertha  Cates ; the  groom  with  his  best  man,  his  brother, 
c-  James  W . Vernon,  of  Roxboro ; and  the  bride,  leaning  on 
no  arm  of  her  father,  Mr.  J.  W.  Cates.  The  ceremony  was 
Weetly  and  solemnly  impressive.  The  bridal  chorus  from 
m^iengrin  was  played  as  a recessional. 

mmediately  after  the  ceremony  Mr.  and  !Mrs.  Vernon 
t^ove  through  the  country  in  an  automobile  to  the  home  of 
groom  s parents,  near  Roxboro,  where  they  will  spend 
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several  days.  They  will  be  at  home  here  after  January 
tenth. 

“The  large  array  of  bridal  gifts,,  including  silver,  cut- 
glass  and  house  furnishings,  shows  the  popularity  of  the 
parties. 

“Mr.  Vernon  is  one  of  Burlington’s  most  promising  and 
popular  young  lawyers.  He  came  here  four  years  ago  and 
has  forged  rapidly  to  the  front  in  his  profession  and  is  promi- 
nent in  the  business,  church  and  social  life  of  the  town.  His 
bride  is  one  of  the  city’s  most  charming  young  women,  the 
organist  of  the  Baptist  Church.  She  is  a splendid  young 
woman.” — News  and  Observer,  Dec.  29,  1909. 

The  Student  extends  congratulations  to  this  popular 
young  couple  and  wishes  them  a long  and  happy  life. 

1902-’06.  Mr.  Hubert  M.  Poteat  has  been  appointed  io' 
structor  of  Latin  at  Columbia  University  for  the  ensuing 
year.  He  will  teach  Cicero,  Virgil,  Livy,  and  Horace,  d®" 
voting  six  hours  a week  to  these  subjects.  The  Student 
extends  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr.  Poteat  upon  obtaining 
such  an  honorable  and  high  distinction. 

Carey  B.  Taylor,  Principal  of  the  Apex  Graded  School, 
made  the  oration  on  the  occasion  of  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Buie’s  Creek  Literary  Societies.  The  oration  appears  in  fnd 
in  the  lAttle  River  Record  for  February,  1910.  The  siibje®*' 
is  “A  Southern  Utopia.” 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


ROGER  P.  McCUTCHEON.  Associate  Editor 

The  Concept  rejoices  iu  having  a most  artistic 
The  Concept  cover  design,  in  our  estimation  one  of  the  hand- 
somest that  comes  to  our  table.  The  material 
is  well  balanced,  and  uniformly  of  a high  quality.  The  lit- 
erary department  only  makes  up  half  of  the  magazine,  but  it 
is  far  better  to  weed  out  poor  material  than  to  strive  for  a fat 
issue,  and  sacrifice  quality  to  get  it.  “A  Late  Decision”  is 
n charming  story,  or  better  a storiette ; light,  forceful,  all 
fiiat  a storiette  should  he,  and  told  both  wdth  simplicity  and 
sparkle.  We  had  hoped  for  something  new  in  “Xapoleon 
Iroin  the  Standpoint  of  a Frenchman,”  but  get  nothing  more 
than  a resume  of  his  achievements.  Had  the  writer  stuck 
more  closely  to  the  subject,  and  not  felt  obliged  to  quote  his- 
^ii’y,  the  article  would  have  been  excellent.  “A  Short  Re- 
I'lew  of  American  Painting”  is  an  unusually  good  article, 
written  by  one  who  know's  the  subject  well,  and  who  has  a 
pleasing  style.  “The  Way  of  Woman”  is  a rattling  good 
“^lory,  told  vividly  and  sympathetically.  The  conversation  is 
liandled  finely.  The  descriptions  in  “The  Adventurer”  are 
^he  strongest  parts  of  the  story.  The  plot  is  weak,  almost 
Inching.  The  story  is  supposed  to  be  told  in  a letter,  but 
there  is  none  of  the  delightful  intimacy  we  have  a right  to 
m^l)ect  in  letters.  The  editorials  are  pertinent  and  sensible, 
the  Exchange  Department  particularly  well  done. 


The  Dahlonega  second  (February)  number  of  the  Dah- 

Collegian  lonega,  Collegian  shows  improvement  over  the 
first  number.  The  beginnings  of  a magazine 
nre  necessarily  difficult,  and  the  editors  deserve  praise  for 
doing  so  well.  Closer  proof-reading  and  more  careful  selec- 
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tioii  would  help  the  magazine  much.  One  general  criticism 
occurs  to  us.  The  articles  are  all  very  brief,  covering  about 
a page  each,  or  at  most  two  pages.  Of  course  brevity  is 
undeniably  the  soul  of  wit,  but  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
discuss  such  subjects  as  “The  Sense  of  Beauty,”  or  “Addison 
as  a Man  and  as  a Writer,”  in  a couple  of  pages,  in  any  but 
a desultory  and  superficial  manner.  “College  Boy,  Have 
You  Written  Home  to  ^Mother?”  is  the  only  bit  of  verse. 
The  feeling  is  no  doubt  sincere.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise. The  sentiment  is  good,  and  one  that  is  univ'ersally 
appreciated.  The  meter  and  rhyme  can  be  improved  greatly. 
“Adrift”  purports  to  be  a story.  It  is  a fortuitous  coinci- 
dence, naj',  rather  a miracle,  that  the  boys’  yacht  should  be 
shipwrecked  on  the  same  tiny  islet  which  saved  their  long- 
sought  father.  The  purple  patches  in  “ileditation”  are 
enough  to  make  “the  wind  moan  and  weep.”  “An  Imagin- 
ary Trip  up  the  Nile”  is  pleasing,  indeed,  and  stimulating- 
The  quotation,  “Vice  is  a monster,”  which  we  supposed  was 
universally  known,  is  most  sadly  misquoted  in  the  editorials. 
But  what  could  be  more  expressive  than  this:  “Editorials 
by  the  Editor  ?”  This  is  evidently  a novel  situation.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  generally  understood  that  editors  do  not  write  their 
own  stuif,  and  we  appreciate  the  information  greatly. 


The  Hendrix  opening  poem  in  the  February  Mirror  has 

College  Mirror  ® strong  pessimistic  note,  and  we  agree  that  it 
must  have  been  “Written  in  Despondency- 
I'he  conception  is  not  worked  out  as  well  as  it  could  be. 
“True  Greatness”  is  not  startlingly  original,  but  how  could  it 
bo,  with  such  a title  ? It  is  merely  a string  of  desultory  plati- 
tudes, with  no  sequence,  and  consequently  it  gets  nowhere. 
“The  Improvement  of  Rural  Schools”  is  a valuable  article, 
which  is  of  especial  interest,  of  course,  to  those  who  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  matter.  The  subject  is  handled 
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sensibly  and  effectively.  “My  Trip  to  America”  is  a unique 
sketch  of  travel,  valuable  for  its  first-hand  observation.  Its 
freshness  is  not  spoiled  by  over-editing.  “United  at  Last” 
IS  the  sole  attempt  at  fiction  in  this  issue,  and  comes  near  to 
keing  a complete  failure.  The  writer  has  no  knowledge  of 
effective  style  whatever;  the  sentences  are  monotonous  and 
choppy,  and  the  story  becomes  tedious.  The  plot  likewise  is 
open  to  objection.  Would  a devoted  girl  make  no  attempt  to 
I'eseue  her  sister,  a captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
although  she  has  a company  of  soldiers  to  aid  her  ? And 
why  had  not  her  sister  escaped  long  ago,  by  the  same  method 
"sed  at  the  end  of  the  story?  No,  the  tale  is  improbable; 
Worse  than  that,  it  is  forced.  The  Exchange  Editor  can,  we 
feel,  do  better  than  he  is  doing. 


The  Clemson  The  initial  story  in  the  January  Chronicle, 
^^ollege  Chron-  Near,  Yet  So  Far,”  comes  near  to  being  a 
good  story,  but  is  perilously  close  the  danger- 
^fee.  It  is  almost  a “Sunday-School”  story — in  which  we 
®ee  that  “Virtue  is  its  own  Eeward,”  and  the  villain  is  made 
fe  order  for  the  occasion.  Much  better  is  “The  Supremacy 
of  the  Pacific.”  This  is  fiction  pure  and  simple,  written 
'''ith  a spirited  swing  to  it  which  carries  conviction.  One 
iiunor  fault,  however,  is  apparent.  The  two  Americans  to 
'vhom  We  are  introduced  in  the  first  lines  could  give  the  situ- 
ation in  their  conversation,  thus  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
story.  As  it  stands,  they  are  mere  figures,  and  are  not  seen 
^gain.  The  “Tribute  to  Southern  Chivalry”  decidedly  lacks 
pfen,  but  is  better  than  we  had  feared.  The  “Ixist  Cause” 
IS  about  worked  out  as  a literary  source,  but  the  writer  man- 
®{tes  to  select  skillfully  some  particular  men,  and  treat  them  as 
freshly  as  is  possible,  perhaps.  “Twice  Within  an  Ace”  is 
good;  nothing  ordinary  almut  it,  and  is  unique  enough  to 
merit  its  place.  The  closing  sentence  of  “The  Ideal  Servant” 
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is  the  only  good  thing  in  it.  ‘‘Mary  Harrington’s  Lot”  is 
ordinary  hopelessly  ordinary — and  wholly  unsatisfying. 
Ihe  writer  fails  to  take  us  into  his  confidence,  and  does  not 
toll  us  whether  Mary  ever  learned  to  care  for  Tom  or  not. 
“The  J ourists’  Kevenge”  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  one  of 
Ivipling’s  later  stories.  The  editorials,  on  the  whole,  are 
the  best  written  articles  in  the  Chronicle. 


The  College  of  The  January  number  of  the  College  of 
Charleston  Charleston  Magazine  is  brief,  but  its  articles 
Magazine  ^ standard.  What  poetry 

there  is  has  some  e.xcellent  qualities.  “A  Song  of  Spring 
in  Winter”  contains  much  that  is  good,  and  is  pleasing 
in  conception.  On  the  allegorical  character  is  “Athol’s 
Vision.”  The  tone  is  wholesome,  the  style  is  good,  but  there 
is  hardly  enough  action  to  make  a good  story  out  of  it.  “The 
Honor  System”  is  treated  from  a new  standpoint.  The  “In- 
ternal View”  is  e.xceptionally  good,  and  can  not  fail  to  appeal 
to  evei'v  fair-minded  college  man.  The  view  is  original,  the 
treatment  unique,  and  the  article,  as  a whole  is  satisfying. 
“ ‘Silent’  Sanderson  of  Pine  Flat”  is  a superior  piece  of 
fiction,  in  which  something  happens — something  of  interest, 
too.  The  story  is  convincing,  and  is  well  done.  We  have 
often  wondered  if  cowboys  really  injected  so  much  vitality 
into  their  conversation  as  writers  report.  Anyhow’,  these 
cowboys  fulfill  the  general  expectation,  and  talk  as  cowboys 
are  supposed  to  talk,  very  picturesquely.  ‘‘The  Darkness 
after  the  Gleam”  is  well  written,  but  unconvincing. 
notice  that  all  this  fiction  in  this  issue  is  decidedly  pessi- 
mistic— we  almost  said  tragic — in  tone.  Does  this  represent 
the  outlook  on  life  of  this  student-body?  We  feel  that  the 
Magazine  can  Ixj  made  brighter.  The  departments  are  well 
handled,  and  deserve  commendation. 
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The  Guilford  strong  in  essays  is  the  January 

Collegian  Guilford  Collegian.  “Building  a System  of 
Public  High  Schools  in  Xorth  Carolina”  is  the 
somewhat  ponderous  title  of  an  excellent  article  on  a perti- 
Jient  subject,  sanely  and  thoughtfully  done.  “A  Study  in 
Celtic  History”  is  also  a good  essay,  evidencing  much  research 
and  skilful  compilation.  The  author  errs,  however,  in  stat- 
ing that  Ctesar’s  “famous  triverbial  message  to  Koine”  (veni, 
vidi,  vici)  was  sent  on  the  invasion  of  Britain.  As  a matter 
^ history  that  message  was  delivered  when  Ciesar  conquered 
arnaces,  over  in  Pontus.  “Our  Permanent  Improvements 
and  a Bond  Issue”  is  a thoughtful  article,  editorial  in  nature, 
and  sound  in  theory,  delightfully  free  from  “hot  air.”  The 
al^ories  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  essays.  The 
point  of  view  in  “The  Heart  of  a Hatiou”  is  sometimes  diffi- 
^I'lt^to  follow,  since  the  story  is  told  so  impersonally.  There 
pice  about  it.  In  spite  of  the  defects  in 
ever,  we  read  the  narrative  with  interest. 

^ of  horrors  we  can  recommend  “How  Come 

liighly.  Its  value  as  a story  is  slight.  One  sen- 
tence will  serve  to  give  the  keynote  of  the  story — “In  the 
^essej  darkness — formless  forms  formed  fared  forth  and 
^ • We  wonder  why  the  furniture  did  not  follow  the 
oth^''^  “Cagle’s  Keturn”  has  some  manifest  defects 

Y than  the  ancientness  of  the  plot.  Would  a busy  Xew 
str  ^ ^^^i^i'ohant  take  time  to  tell  such  a story  on  a crowded 
eet  The  environment  w’ould  certainly  not  be  artistic — 
circumstances.  In  “A  [Mountaineer’s  Launch 
hu  ^ °^^®ty  ’ the  writer  had  a capital  chance  to  put  some  real 
^^imor  and  vivacity  into  his  story.  As  it  is,  the  elephantine 
t^  cnipt  to  be  funny  almost  excites  our  pity.  The  verse  in 
issue  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 


also  a lack  of 

workmanship,  hoA 
For  a vivid  pictur 
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Youth  and  Age 

Eose-glow  and  sun-gleam,  and  mist  o’  the  morn, 
Scent-laden  breezes  and  color-drenched  dawn. 

Joyous  abandon  and  fellowship  free, 

With  wood  and  with  blossom,  with  mountain  and  sea. 
Wild  thrill  of  gladness  and  marvel  o’  dream. 
Morning  and  heart  hope  and  faith’s  steadfast  gleam. 
Rainbow  of  promise  and  wonderful  truth: 

Glory  of  youth ! 

Dim  dusk  and  shadow  and  soft  evening  breeze. 
Whispering  ghostlike  ’mid  the  leafless  trees. 

Stillness  and  languor  and  calm  o’  the  day. 

Faint  glimmer  of  starlight  through  gathering  gray. 
Memories  of  youth  and  days  that  are  by-gone. 
Dreaming  at  day’s  end  of  radiant  mom. 

Looking  back  over  life’s  rich  heritage: 

Lo ! thus  cometh  Age ! 

— Converse  Concept- 


CLIPPINGS 


The  exchange  editor  may  scratch  on  pen 
Till  the  ends  of  his  fingers  are  sore. 

When  some  one  is  sure  to  remark  with  a jest, 
“Rats!  How  stale!  I have  heard  that  before.” 


TRIOLET. 


— Ex. 


I swore  that  I would  love  her 
Forever  and  a day; 

By  every  star  above  her 
I swore  that  I would  love  her. 

Just  why  I can’t  discover. 

Except  I felt  that  way — 

I swore  that  I would  love  her; 

I did  it — for  a day!  — The  Idler. 

Have  you  anything  to  say,”  asked  the  judge,  “before  sentence  is 
pronounced  upon  you?” 

of  Hie  woman,  and  she  began.  When  the  judge  lay  dying 

o d age  they  brought  word  that  she  was  still  saying  it. 

IT  IS. 

“W  of  any  practical  value?” 

®11,  answered  the  girl  addressed,  “it’s  a verv  good  wav  to  get 
your  hand  held.”  - s 


JH 

EXCUSE,  NOT  REASON, 

atience  What  reason  had  she  for  marrving  him?” 
P^nce-“Why,  he  had  money.” 

at  is  not  a reason;  that  is  an  excuse.” 

COSTLY  EXCUSE. 

«he  judge  stared  hard  at  the  accused  man. 
toi-y  ure  charged,”  he  .said,  “with  robbing  a limberger  cheese  fac- 
Havo  you  anything  to  say?” 

hunger”^*  prisoner  hoarsely  replied.  “I  was  driven  to  it  by 

<(gP  judge  shook  his  head  portentously. 

€xcusr»”!°”^^‘®  ^“'^r  for  the  larceny  and  six  months  for  the 

> le  growled.  “Call  the  next  case.” 
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NO  DOUBT. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  doctor’s  assistant.  "There  is  a man  at 
the  door  who  wishes  to  see  you  at  once.  He  declares  he  can’t  eat  any- 
thing.” 

“Go  back  and  ask  him  if  he  can’t  eat  anything  because  he  hasnt 
any  appetitte  or  because  he  hasn’t  the  price.  He  may  be  an  ultimate 
consumer.” 

,5* 

A HUNTER. 

He  never  shot  a lion. 

He  never  hunted  bear; 

He  never  chased  a glub-glub. 

Or  a boojick  to  its  lair; 

He  never  tamed  a snortle 
Or  laid  a yapper  low. 

And  yet  he  is  a hunter 

Whom  it’s  worth  your  while  to  know. 

In  breathless  expectation 

He  creeps  on  hands  and  knees. 

On  unfamliar  pathways. 

Afraid  to  even  sneeze. 

He  is  indeed  a hunter, 

A martyr  of  the  chase. 

Who  hunts  his  collar  button 
Underneath  the  dressing  case! 

THOUGHT  IT  WAS  TIME. 

The  minister  of  a rural  church  gave  out  the  hymn,  “I  Love  to  Steal 
Awhile  Away,”  etc.  The  regular  old  percenter  being  absent,  his  fu  ^ 
tion  devolved  upon  a good  old  deacon,  who  commenced,  “I  lo'® 
steal,”  and  then  broke  down.  Raising  his  voice  a little  higher 
then  sang,  "I  love  to  steal.”  At  length,  after  a desperate  cough, 
made  a final  demonstration,  and  roared  out,  “I  love  to  steal. 

Tlie  effort  was  too  much.  Every  one  but  the  parson  was  ,g 

He  rose  and  with  the  utmost  coolness  said:  "Seeing  our  bro 
projiensities,  let  us  pray.” 

d* 

MEN  DIFFER. 

“Some  men  go  back  when  they  forget  to  kiss  their  wives  m 

morning.”  *iw>ir  over* 

“Yes,  and  some  men  won’t  even  go  back  when  they  forge 

shoes.” — Washington  Herald. 
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THE  “JOHNNY’S”  DREAM. 

’Twas  I who  dreamt  I dwelt  in  marble  halls. 
And  heard  the  golden  chimes  of  Normandy. 

As  summer’s  voice  which  from  the  distance  calls 
And  offers  peace  and  plenty  unto  me; 

’Twas  there  I met  a fair  Bohemian  girl, 

Her  cheeks  aglow  with  rosebuds  of  the  dale. 
But  ah,  the  dizzy  headache  and  the  whirl — 

I’d  had  too  much  of  brown  October  ale. 


NEWS  ITEM. 

longun:  “Do  you  know  what  is  the  toughest  proposition  I ever 
struck?” 

Shortun:  “No;  what  is  it?” 
l®ngun;  “Wake  Forest  beef-steak.” 

GUESS  WHAT  HAPPENED. 


As  he  met  her  in  the  darkened  hall 
He  whispered,  “I  bring  you  some  roses.” 
What  think  you  of  this  answer  irrelevant? 
She  said:  “How  cold  your  nose  is!” 


NO  BOXES  FOR  TWO. 

^ Telephone  girls  sometimes  glory  in  their  mistakes  if  there  is  a joke 
consequence.  The  story  is  told  by  a telepbone  operator  in  one  of 
6 oston  exchanges  about  a man  who  asked  her  for  the  number  of 
local  theater. 

He  got  the  wrong  number  and  without  asking  to  whom  he  was  talking, 
c said;  “Can  I get  a box  for  two  tonight?” 

^ startled  voice  answered  him  at  the  other  end  of  the  line:  “We 
“ont  have  boxes  for  two.” 

“W*' * Hie theater?”  he  called  crossly. 

y,  no,”  was  the  answer,  “ this  is  an  undertaking  shop.” 
c canceled  his  order  for  a “box  for  two.” — Hoston  Post. 


US  GERMANS. 

ni^ht”^  officers  in  the  Civil  War  once  sought  shelter  for  the 

S in  an  old,  tumbledown  shack.  About  2 o’clock  a polecat  an- 
nounced ifo  • 

look  1 i,  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  A German  sat  up  and 

“M  ■ about  him.  The  others  were  all  sleeping  peacefully, 

noi,!  **”  Hott!”  he  exclaimed  in  tones  of  despair.  “All  the  resht 
cep.  and  I’ve  got  to  smell  it  M."—Life. 
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GOIXG  AND  COMING. 

Clothes  make  the  actress  and  the  lack  of  them  makes  the  chorus  girl- 
— Chicago  News. 

LIFE  IN  A FLAT. 

“Hello,  Tom,  old  man,  got  your  new  flat  fitted  up  yet?” 

“Not  quite,”  answered  the  friend.  “Say,  do  you  know  where  I can 
buy  a folding  toothbrush!” 

Jt 

IMPROVHNG. 

“Papa,  did  God  make  you?”  asked  a daughter  whose  parent  would 
never  be  pointed  to  as  an  example  of  manly  beauty. 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“And  did  he  make  me,  too?” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

She  gazed  into  the  mirror  a moment  and  then  looking  at  her  paren 
inquired : 

“Don’t  you  think  he’s  doing  better  work  lately?” 

WOMEN  OF  LETTERS. 

They  gathered,  W.  C.  T.  U.’s, 

•Of  D.  A.  R.’s  no  lack; 

C.  D.’s  with  fine  colonial  airs 
And  pedigrees  ’way  back; 

And  M.D.’s,  B.A.’s,  Ph.D.’s, 

With  LL.D.’s  a few. 

But  none,  not  even  suffragettes. 

Could  claim  an  E-s-q.! 

— Woman’s  Home  Companion- 
SMILES  AND  TEARS. 

Call  a man  level  headed  and  he  will  smile  his  approval  call  hi 

flat  headed  and  he  will  smash  your  face — yet  what’s  the  difference. 
Montgomery  Advertiser. 

TAUGHT  BY  EXPERIENCE. 

“You  say  you  have  quit  smoking?” 

“Yep,  never  going  to  smoke  again.” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  throw  away  those  cigars?” 

“Never.  I threw  away  a box  of  good  cigars  the  last  time 
smoking  and  it  taught  me  a lesson.” 
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DREAMING. 

“That  floor  walker  at  Gittem  & Skinnem’s  is  honest,  anyhow.” 

“When  a person  goes  in  there  instead  of  saying,  ‘What  can  we  do 
for  you,  inadame?’  he  says,  ‘What  can  we  do  you  for,  madam  t’” 

KEEPING  HIM  AT  A DISTANCE. 

A pin  holds  Myrtle’s  belt  in  place. 

Another  holds  her  bodice — 

A dozen  bits  of  dainty  lace 
Are  pinned  upon  the  goddess. 

Her  hat  is  held,  as  well  you  know. 

By  lances  long  and  pointed — 

I would  not  dare  to  hug  her,  tho, 

’Less  I were  triple-jointed! 

For  back  of  all  her  charms  forsooth 
An  air  of  danger  hovers — 

How  sharper  than  a serpent’s  tooth 
Are  lots  of  things  to  lovers! 

GUARDING  HIMSELF. 

Jack’s  Aunt — The  sick  go  to  the  hospital,  the  poor  to  the  work- 
house,  the  mad  people  to  the  asylum.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the 
Haughty  persons  go? 

Jack — I was  whipped  the  last  time  I said  it. 

UNCERTAIN  TITLES. 

Honestly,  now,  hasn’t  your  wife  ever  called  you  a brute?” 

I ni  not  sure.” 

Not  sure!  What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

Is  an  ass  a brute  or  a beast?” 

POLITICS. 

Politician — Congratulations.  Sarah,  I have  been  elected. 

Sarah  (with  delight)— Honestly ? 
olitician — What  difference  does  that  make? 

J* 

GENTLY. 

T'>0  Girl  (rather  weary,  at  11:30  p.  m.) — I don’t  know  a thing  about 

hascball. 

The  Beau — Let  me  explain  it  to  you. 

e Girl  Very  well;  give  me  an  illustration  of  a home  run. — Life. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


J.  M.  BROUGHTON,  Jr.,  Editor. 

— Anniversary ! 

— Baseball ! ! 

— Easter ! ! ! 

— Heralds  of  Spring. 

— Quite  a few  old  students  who  have  gone  out  from  here 
in  more  recent  years  were  here  during  the  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration. Among  the  number  were  Messrs.  Webb,  Gay> 
Knott,  Brown,  G.,  Forehand,  and  Brett. 

— Our  most  distinguished  alumnus.  Governor  Kitchnu 
was  one  of  the  number  who  looked  sadly  on  as  the  train  with 
a rather  aggravating  show  of  speed  passed  through  on  Anni- 
versary night.  What  his  Excellency  said  is  not  recorded,  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  his  were  the  sentiments  of  those 
individuals  who  were  neither  economical  or  discreet  ivitb 
their  words  at  that  moment. 

— Our  Faculty  Quartette  sang  at  a concert  in  Durham  on 
Friday  the  18th. 

— Dr.  Brewer  spoke  before  the  State  Council  of  Jr.  O.  G- 
A.  M.  in  Greensboro  on  February  22d. 

— The  basket-ball  team  took  an  e.xcellent  Southern  trip 
the  week  of  the  21st.  The  teams  played  were  Guilford,  Char 
lotto,  Furman,  Columbus,  Birmingham,  and  Atlanta. 

— A recent  issue  of  the  Xeu's  and  Observer  contained  no 
e.\cellent  interview  with  Professor  Lanneau  on  HalloJ  s 
Comet.  Professor  Lanneau  is  an  authority  on  astronomy) 
and  his  statements  in  regard  to  the  comet  were  interesting 
and  highly  instructive. 
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— Wake  Forest  has  contributed  fourteen  more  lawyers  to 
the  bar  of  the  State.  The  following  representatives  of  our 
Law  School  were  successful  applicants  for  law  licenses  before 
the  Supreme  Court  on  February  7th:  II.  C.  Benton,  E. 
Clark,  C.  T.  Bell,  W.  B.  Hampton,  J.  C.  ^ilcBee,  W.  C. 
Lcrry,  A.  L.  Suskin,  P.  E.  Powell,  C.  L.  Staton,  .1.  E.  Kin- 
law,  F.  T.  Bennett,  Jno.  B.  Stewart,  II.  G.  Whitaker,  J.  W. 
^^an  Hoy.  The  Student  congratulates  them  and  the  com- 
aiunities  in  which  they  shall  locate. 

The  students  were  given  a delightful  treat  on  the  last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights  of  February,  in  the  form  of 
an  interpretative  reading  of  Shakespeare,  by  Mr.  Hannibal  A. 
Williams.  The  plays  read  were  Henry  IV,  and  Othello. 

Williams’s  impersonation  of  Falstaff  was  esi>ecially  good, 
lliis  most  humorous  of  Shakespeare’s  characters  being  made 
quite  real  to  us:  In  Othello  the  finer  points  of  the  great 
L’agedy  were  strongly  depicted.  Large  audiences  greeted 
Mr.  Williams  on  both  evenings,  and  none  who  heard  him 
oa  the  first  night  failed  to  be  there  on  the  next. 

'“'Quite  an  epidemic  of  grippe  has  prevailed  among  the 
^Indents  in  the  last  few  weeks  and  the  infirmarv  has  been 
a 1 most  of  the  time.  The  warm  weather,  however,  has 

ad  the  proper  effect,  and  most  of  the  boys  are  back  in  their 
places. 


J ^Laseball  jiractice  has  begun,  and  the  monotony  of  winter 
as  inissed.  Every  afternoon  the  eandidates  for  the  team 
out  on  the  field  and  large  numbers  of  students  arc  oecu- 
P.Mng  the  stands,  looking  at  the  prospects.  The  large  num- 
01  of  candidates  gives  promise  of  a good  team.  Captain 
^onton,  of  last  year’s  team,  started  the  boys  off  in  the  absence 
Coach  Crozier.  Those  of  last  year’s  team  who  are  back 
aie  Edwards,  captain  this  year.  White  and  Beam.  Among 
le  new  men,  Utley,  Carter,  and  Lee  are  showing  up  well. 

In  the  preliminary  to  the  Davidson-Wake  Forest  Easter 
men  chosen  to  represent  us  were,  H.  B.  .lones,  Eu., 
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and  C.  C.  Wheeler,  Phi.,  with  J.  B.  Eller,  Eu.,  as  alternate. 
The  preliminary  debate  was  an  especially  good  one,  and  all 
the  contestants  acquitted  themselves  creditably. 


— To  be  beaten  in  a game  of  basket-ball  on  her  own  floor 
is  an  entirely  new  experience  for  Wake  Forest.  To  the 
Columbus,  Ga.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  team  belongs  the  credit  for  this 
remarkable  accomplishment.  And  to  say  they  defeated  us  is 
putting  it  mildly.  From  a standpoint  of  science,  skill,  speed, 
and  everything  else  that  goes  to  make  up  a perfect  basket- 
ball team,  they  are  far  ahead  of  anything  that  has  been  seen 
on  the  local  floor.  Our  team  got  more  experience  out  of  the 
game  than  anything  else,  but  they  played  good  ball  and 
fought  gamely  to  the  end. 

— The  track-team  is  rapidly  getting  into  shape  for  the  flr®^ 
meet,  which  will  probably  be  held  about  the  middle  of 
]ilarch.  A large  number  of  men  are  out  every  afternoon  and 
the  prospects  for  our  holding  the  All-State  Cup  look  good. 

— The  iroA-e  Forest  Weekly  will  probably  make  its  appear' 
ance  tbe  first  week  in  March.  The  staff  for  this  Spring 
composed  of  the  following:  C.  T.  Murchison,  Editor-in-Chief  > 
IT.  B.  Jones  and  Gerald  Johnson,  Associate  Editors; 

E.  ]ilarshall.  Athletic  Editor.  Professor  Timberlake  is  the 
Faculty-Editor.  The  Weekly  is  a live  sheet  and  a big  help  i'^ 
creating  genuine  college  spirit.  It  deserves  the  united  sup 
port  of  the  students. 


— Ask  Huntley  if  the  glass  proofs  have  come  yet. 

— The  Howler  editors  are  hard  at  work  getting  material 
for  the  Annual  in  shape.  Many  new  features  will  be  adde  , 
and  the  Howler  will  keep  up  its  high  standard.  The  pictures 
have  all  been  made,  and  the  engravers  are  at  work  on 
cuts.  The  Annual  will  probably  make  its  api^earance  t u 
Spring  earlier  than  usual. 
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TO  APRIL 

Tambourine. 

Thy  heart  portends  and  outward  sends 
A pulse  that  mine  can  feel; 
Where  sadness  rends  thy  gladness  mends 
And  dost  thy  love  reveal. 

With  silent  tread,  unchartered  led. 

Thy  rosy  presence  came, 

Its  tears  to  shed  o’er  millions  dead, 

Or  bring  the  living  fame. 

Thy  smiling  beams  like  heaven  gleams 
Which  only  angels  know, 

Thy  coming  seems  like  joyful  dreams 
Of  where  we  hope  to  go; 

And  all  the  earth  its  noblest  birth. 

To  give  thee  praise  commands, 

For  every  dearth  is  countless  worth, 

Sweet  Month,  from  thy  fair  hands. 

O’er  silver  lakes  thy  breathing  makes 
A mirrored  world  of  green. 

Whence  music  breaks  and  timely  wakes 
The  goddess,  Proserpine. 

Thy  bosom  fair  is  like  the  air. 

Which  calms  the  panting  breast. 
And  stars  up  there  adorn  thy  hair, 

Which  seems  dishevelled  best. 
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Thy  life  and  mine  I would  were  shrined 
Within  a single  soul, 

My  sacred  time  were  wholly  thine 
And  thou  didst  have  control, 

For  love’s  thy  voice,  and  hearts  rejoice 
To  feel  thy  heaven-kiss. 

And  eyes  e’er  moist  thy  peer  ne’er  sawest 
’Twixt  birth  and  endless  bliss. 
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A DIARY  OF  A JAPANESE  SCHOOLBOY 

Yama. 

I am  to  translate  the  Diary  of  my  early  days.  It  was 
written  in  my  boyhood,  so  that  a great  number  of  places 
where  they  should  have  been  written  in  Chinese  characters 
written  in  Kata-Kana.  Though  it  is  childish  in  thought 
obscure  in  expression,  I can  glean  the  record  of  my  hy- 
gone  days  with  a slight  aid  of  recollection. 

It  would  be  wise  for  me  to  state  briefly  my  situation  up 
to  the  date  where  the  Diary  is  started.  Our  house  of  Tat- 
sami  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  the  most  respected,  if  not  one 
the  richest,  families  in  the  province  of  Satsuma.  A 
gorgeous  mansion  with  heavy  tiled  roof  was  standing  on  a 
side  which  was  commanding  a picturesque  view  of  the 
galley,  it  -^as  no  less  proud  to  the  youngster’s  heart  that 
6 polished  wall  of  our  house  was  whiter  than  that  of  Shone- 
^^]i)  a Buddhist  temple  in  the  community. 

In  the  spring  of  my  eleventh  year,  my  father  joined  the 
^igo  insurrection,  which  is  one  of  the  most  regrettable 
^ents  in  the  history  of  New  Japan.  In  the  fall  of  the  next 
theb^^^  play  was  closed  with  the  defeat  of  Saigo  in 

}j  ^ Shiroyania.  Saigo  and  his  followers  committed 

iri,  and  departed  their  lives  as  valiantly  as  cherry  blos- 
^Ws  fall  in  tjjg  niidnight  showers. 

nea  confiscated.  We  moved  into  a small  house 

cbn!i  My  mother  made  our  living  by  teaching 

Httl  community.  She  laid  out  her  all  upon  my 

£ ® sister  and  myself,  giving  all  her  thoughts  to  our  wel- 

learning,  that  she  might  teach  us. 
into  Western  civilization  was  pell-mell  flowing 

r'.o-'  ^ apan.  The  government  inaugurated  a new 

the  ^’^‘l  colleges  sprung  up  as  mushrooms  after 

sr.L  '^***ldtious  youths  of  the  coiintrv  crowded  to  the 

®iiools  as  ants  find  out  honey. 
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Four  years  after  that  catastrophe  had  befallen,  which  had 
robbed  our  house  of  the  only  protector,  I made  up  my  mind 
to  go  to  Tokyo  and  get  a new  education.  My  mother  favored 
my  intention,  but  she  would  not  let  me  go,  for  she  thought 
that  I was  too  young  to  work  my  way  through  school.  I 
asked  her  for  her  consent  again  and  again.  She  said  with 
tears  on  her  cheeks  that  if  the  house  of  Tatsumi  had  been 
prosperous  as  ever  I might  have  gone  to  Tokyo  with  a suffi 
cient  provision.  But  the  fortune  of  our  house  had  gon®.: 
do\vn.  It  was  a most  dangerous  thing  for  a small  boat  to  g® 
out  to  the  boundless  sea  without  ample  equipment.  But  one 
bucketful  of  water  was  powerless  to  extinguish  the  burning 
desire  of  the  youngster.  In  the  midnight  of  the  sixteent 
day  of  October  I left  home  secretly  for  my  life’s  new 
journey. 

The  first  part  of  the  diary  disappeared.  The  translation 
starts  after  I entered  into  the  preparatory  school  of  Kei® 
College  in  Tokyo.  I omitted  some  parts,  because  I thong 
them  too  tedious  and  uninteresting. 

Feb.  12th.  I was  called  up  to  the  Principal’s  office.  B® 
told  me  that  some  of  the  recitation  rooms  which  I was  taking 
charge  of  were  not  in  good  order  this  morning.  Proba  y 
some  of  the  students  did  it  intentionally.  So,  I was  order 
thereafter  to  lock  up  every  room  after  I swept  it. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Kato  came  to  see  me  with  a favora  ® 
answer.  He  said  that  I might  have  a job  for  which  I * 
applied  a few  days  before.  But  I must  wait  till  the  inn^ 
leaves  on  the  last  day  of  this  month,  whose  place  I am  gom^ 

to  fill.  , 

Feb  15th.  I had  an  English  test.  The  class  of  alge  r 
was  canceled  on  account  of  the  professor’s  illness.  ^ 

In  the  evening  the  students  of  the  fourth  year  class  ha 
tea  party  in  a large  room  of  the  dormitory.  I was  as  'O 
serve  tea  and  to  put  the  things  in  order  after  the  meet 
They  gave  me  25  sen  for  the  work  I did- 


was  over. 
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Feb.  21st.  I was  commissioned  to  receive  from  the  Prin- 
cipal’s office  the  mail  addressed  to  the  students  in  the  dormi- 
tory and  distribute  it. 

About  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  felt  a pretty  severe 
earthquake.  A clock  in  my  room  stopped. 

Feb.  23d.  In  the  class  of  history  the  students  laughed  at 
answer  for  the  question  the  professor  asked,  for  I spoke 
some  words  in  my  country  dialect.  It  gave  me  a peculiar 
Sensation,  but  I consoled  myself  that  I have  made  better 

®arks  on  the  last  test  than  any  one  of  those  who  laughed  at 

me. 


Feb.  28th.  Mr.  Kato  wrote  me  to  come  over  to  his  house 
IK-  this  eveninir. 

J-  received  12  yens  ($6)  from  the  Principal  as  wages  of 
] suitor.  I paid  up  my  board  and  several  other  small  ex- 
penses, and  added  50  sen  to  my  saving. 

Fi  the  evening,  I went  to  Mr.  Kato’s  house  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  lie  offered  me  5 yens  for  a month  to  distrib- 
Jffe  milk  every  morning  among  the  customers  near  my  school. 

0 Work  required  me  to  rise  early,  but  did  not  interfere 
^ith  my  school  work,  so  I accepted  it. 

j ^srch  1st.  I went  to  ^Ir.  Kato’s  store  about  five  o’clock. 

pulled  a small  milk  cart  and  followed  a man  who  was 
8°iug  to  show  me  my  customer’s  houses.  The  customers 
^vere  52  in  number,  three  of  which  were  our  professors.  I 
the  dormitory  about  seven  o’clock.  The  man 
Me  that  I would  not  take  so  long  time  as  I did  this 
®iurning  if  p -^y^g  accustomed  to  my  business. 

ter  I came  back  from  my  supper  I was  so  tired  that  I 
not  sit  up  to  prepare  my  lessons, 
urch  5th.  While  I was  carrying  milk  I was  surprised 
a change  that  took  place  in  my  mind.  Only  four  months 
as  I started  my  work  as  janitor  I felt  an  unspeakable 
8 ress.  Sweeping  the  recitation  rooms  was  a no  little 
umiliation  for  me,  proud  of  my  lineage.  *I  thought  that  it 
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was  a disgrace  to  the  honor  of  the  house  of  Tatsumi.  I 
asked  myself,  “What  would  my  father  say  to  that  if  he  were 
yet  in  the  body  ?”  But  to-day  I felt  no  such  distress  in  pull' 
ing  a cart  and  in  knocking  at  the  kitchen  doors.  Was  it 
improvement  or  degradation  ? 

March  8th.  I suffered  a great  deal  with  a heavy  rain 
I was  carrying  milk  this  morning. 

All  students  of  the  preparatory  school  went  away  for  a 
two  days  trip  to  Mito.  I had  no  recitation.  I finished  my 
work  early. 

March  15th.  Mr.  Sato,  a student  in  the  dormitory,  ga''® 
me  a black  soft  hat,  which  was  good  enough  for  me  to  wear 
on  a special  occasion. 

Prof.  Suruda,  an  English  teacher,  asked  me  to  remaiu 
after  the  class.  He  told  me  that  I would  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  the  third  year  class  if  I passed  the  examination  April 
next.  He  was  so  interested  in  me  that  he  used  to  give  m® 
kind  advice  for  my  school  work.  Not  only  that,  he  was 
specially  sympathetic  with  my  position,  and  told  me  sever 
times  that  he  would  like  to  help  me  in  some  way.  I appr® 
ciated  his  kindness.  And  such  a very  thought  was  in  my 
mind  that  I would  like  that  some  chance  should  immediately 
happen  whereby  I might  show  my  devotion. 

In  the  evening.  Dr.  Iloroni  gave  us  a lecture  on  his  obse^ 
vations  in  his  late  trip  to  Europe  and  America.  I wished 
could  hear  him,  but  my  work  hindered  me. 

!March  22d.  A maid  ser\’ant  of  one  of  my  customers  gave 
me  a pretty  picture,  which  seemed  to  be  printed  abroad, 
picture  was  a melancholy  looking  woman,  holding  ru 
arms  a naked  babe,  above  which  several  children  were  flying 
up  in  air.  She  said  to  me  that  the  woman  was  the  Virgi 
Mother  and  the  little  one  the  Infant  Saviour.  Also  s^^ 
added  that  her  master,  an  American  missionary,  would  ^ 
delighted  to  have  me  if  I came  over  to  his  church. 
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did.  not  go  to  the  church,  for  I felt  like  a traitor  if  I wor- 
shiped a foreign  religion.  I tore  up  the  picture. 

The  schedule  of  the  final  examination  was  posted  on  the 
•bulletin. 

I found  a fine  silk  umbrella  in  a recitation  room  as  I 
swept.  I posted  a notice  on  the  bulletin. 

April  5th.  The  examination  began.  I had  two  examina- 
tions— algebra  in  the  morning  and  Chinese  classics  in  the 
afternoon. 

I gained  a new  customer. 

April  10th.  The  examination  was  over.  The  most  of 
the  students  in  the  dormitory  left  for  home.  They  asked 
Die  to  forward  their  mail  during  the  vacation. 

April  12th.  I was  asked  by  the  Principal  to  help  for  a 
few  days  in  repairing  the  recitation  rooms. 

Mr.  Sato  and  several  others,  remaining  in  the  dormitory, 
^sked  me  to  play  karuto  (a  card  game)  with  them  in  the 
evening.  The  game  required  a certain  number  of  persons  on 
each  side,  so  they  wanted  me  to  fill  a vacant  seat.  It  was  the 
i^st  game  I ever  played.  They  seemed  to  have  had  no  little 
ti’ouble  at  first  in  coaching  the  green  player. 

April  15th.  The  Commencement  exercise  was  held  in  the 
uditorium.  The  Alumni,  the  members  of  the  graduating 
ass  and  the  friends  of  the  college  had  a garden  party  on 
6 campus  after  the  exercise.  I have  waited  on  a beer  hall. 
April  19th.  I have  never  had  such  a bad  home-sick  spell 
I had  today.  As  I was  coming  back  to  the  dormitory 


from 

dist; 


Diy  usual  work  I met  a woman  whom  I thought,  at  a 
ance,  my  mother.  How  she  resembled  my  mother ! Her 
er  figure,  her  excedingly  fair  complexion,  and  bright, 
eyes  were  exactly  like  hers. 

luce  the  great  calamity  had  befallen  our  family  she  was 
Dg  t by  the  bitter  teacher,  Misfortune,  what  she  had  never 
tUspected  before.  She  lost  her  beauty — little,  and  aged  in 
time  as  people  do  who  suffer  silently  great  mental  pain. 
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Since  I had  left  her  in  that  October  night,  I have  neither 
written  to  nor  heard  from  her  for  nearly  six  months.  Was 
she  in  good  health  ? Oh ! my  dearest  mother,  forgive  me  for 
my  disobedience.  You  and  I live  almost  eight  hundred 
miles  apart;  but  my  heart  is  not  far  from  you.  Forgive  va.e, 
mother!  I am  to  make  a name  for  myself,  to  restore  the 
honor  of  our  house. 

I started  to  write  to  my  mother,  but  did  not  finish  it. 

April  20th.  I received  a report  from  the  Principal  that 
1 have  shown  a sufiicient  result  to  be  classified  to  the  third 
year  class  next  semester.  I sprang  up  with  joy. 

I dispatched  the  letter  of  2-1  pages  to  my  mother  and 
sister.  I told  her  everything  that  had  happened  since  I 
left  home. 

April  24th.  The  school  was  opened.  I chose  the  courses 
1 was  going  to  take -and  registered. 

A large  number  of  new  boys  entered  the  Academy  and 
College. 

In  the  evening  all  the  students  of  the  institution  assem 
bled  in  the  Auditorium  to  hear  the  President  speak. 
President  made  an  address  to  the  student  body — especially 
to  the  new  men,  stating  that  independence  and  self-respect 
are  the  principles  of  the  institution.  The  successors  of  Ke^ 
Japan  should  learn  the  admirable  characteristics  of  Angl®" 
Saxon  people.  He  gave  us  special  caution  with  regara 
expense,  saying  that  “an  extravagant  kimono  and  a luxurious 
ge  ta  (shoes)  you  wear  are  only  signs  for  how  much  you  are 
depending  on  your  fathers.” 

April  27th.  The  maid  of  the  missionary’s  house  gave  m® 
again  a small  pamphlet  on  which  was  written  “Gospel  of  i ^ 
thew.”  I tore  it  up  again. 

I went  to  Uyeno  Park  with  Mr.  Kuroki  to  see  the  cherry  i 
blossom  for  the  first  time.  The  cherry  blossoms  were 
their  prime.  Thousands  of  people,  some  masqued,  and  sonic 
cheered  up  with  sak  (wine)  were  enjoying  themselves  un 
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the  haze  of  blossom.  My  friend  took  me  to  the  tomb  of  Sho- 
gun, zoological  garden  and  Imperial  Museum,  all  of  which 
I have  exceedingly  enjoyed.  I wished  my  mother  and  sister 
could  have  been  with  me.  Thence  we  walked  to  Asakuso 
and  visited  the  Kwannon  temple.  Thence  we  intended  to  go 
to  Mukojima,  but  we  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
dinner  first,  so  we  went  to  an  eating-house. 

We  crossed  Azuma  Bridge,  the  greatest  steel  bridge  I ever 
saw,  and  walked  on  the  bank  of  Sumida  River,  viewing  a 
^hole  shore  of  cherry  blossom.  Here,  again,  I saw  thou- 
sands of  people,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  strolling 
through  the  tunnel  of  blossom.  I thought  that  the  Tokyo 
folks  were  a very  jolly  and  pleasure-seeking  jjeople. 

On  our  way  home  we  took  a steamer  from  Azuma  Bridge 
^as  after  seven  o’clock  that  evening  when  we  reached  the 
dormitory. 


i^Iay  5th.  I unsealed  the  letter  from  my  mother  no  sooner 
fi^an  I found  it  in  the  Principal’s  oflice.  But  it  was  too  long 
^ad  too  dear  to  me  to  read  in  such  a state  as  I was.  So  I put 
It  in  iny  pocket  and  went  out  of  the  office  with  a bundle  of 
c ers  which  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  students. 
^^The  letter  was  beautifully  written  on  sixteen  large  sheets 
j ®C)ft  paper.  Oh ! how  apprehensive  I was,  yet  how  much 
Was  longing  for  it.  Her  words  were  full  of  affection — her 
ndless  love  and  her  maternal  devotion  quite  smote  upon 
and  filled  my  heart  with  thanksgiving.  Ah ! what  is 
''health,  what  is  honor,  compared  with  her  love,  but  only 
sh  vanity  ? She  said  in  its  conclusion  that  she  would 
^end  Ttio  monthly  some  money  hereafter,  so  I should  not  dare 
overwork.  Can  I use  the  price  of  her  labor  to  buy  ease 
cr  myself  ? Ro — never  ! 

Idttle  sister’s  letter  was  enclosed  in  mother’s.  She  im- 
Pi’oved  apace  in  her  knowledge  of  Chinese  characters,  and  in 

^ penmanship  also.  She  told  me  that  0.  Fuji  San  (^[iss 
2 
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Wistaria)  often  asked  her  about  me.  She  has  stopped  com- 
ing to  my  mother’s  school,  and  is  learning  sewing  at  home. 

The  whole  evening  I was  annoyed  by  various  imaginations 
and  recollections.  My  mind  was  away  out  home,  though  I 
fixed  my  eyes  on  the  book. 

May  Gth.  I wrote  to  my  mother  again  what  I left  out 
last  time  and  added  that,  at  the  present,  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary for  me  to  have  any  money  from  home.  With  regard 
to  my  work,  I told  her  that  it  is  not  at  all  hard  work,  but 
gives  me  just  adequate  exercise.  To  my  little  sister  I sent 
several  pictures  of  Tokyo  scenes. 

May  13th.  As  I went  to  the  missionary’s  house  with 
milk,  the  missionary  himself  appeared  at  the  door  and  intr^ 
duced  himself.  He  asked  me  to  come  over  to  his  church  this 
morning  if  I liked  to.  I did  not  quite  feel  like  answering 
“yes,”  hut  I was  afraid  that  he  might  quit  me  if  I said 
“no,”  so  I told  him  I would. 

A little  before  eleven  I went  to  the  church  at  Azabu— 
little  building  which  seemed  to  have  been  remodeled  from  n 
kura  (a  store  house).  The  missionary  welcomed  me  at  t © 
door  and  gave  me  a front  scat.  He  seemed  to  have  been  sur 
prised  in  looking  at  my  hakamo  (a  sort  of  loose  trouser)  nn 
schoollwy’s  cap.  I suspected  that  he  thought  I was  a natural- 
born  milkman — not  a man  to  wear  such  hakama  nn 
school  cap. 

The  congregation  was  nearly  thirty  in  number,  the  most  o 
whom  were  women  and  children.  I saw  among  them  t ® 
fish  dealer  whom  I had  seen  occasionally  at  the  missionary^® 
back  door.  The  maid,  with  whom  I was  not  unfamiliar^ 
saluted  me — not  as  in  her  kitchen — and  handed  me  a 
hymn.  The  singing  and  praj'er  went  on,  then  the  preac 
began.  I was  somewhat  amazed  with  the  eloquent 
of  tho  missionary.  It  was  foreign  in  pronunciation,  ' 
there  were  no  grammatical  mistakes  in  it. 

After  the  service  he  and  a forgeign  lady  I guoss 
wife — shook  every  one  of  the  congregation  by  the  ban 
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finally  came  to  me.  I was  proud  that  my  conjecture  was 
not  wrong.  She  was  his  wife — a beautiful  ^ woman;  she 
should  be  twenty-eight  in  age,  thirty  at  most.  There  seemed, 
in  every  look  or  gesture  of  this  fair  creature  an  angelical  soft- 
ness and  bright  pity — in  motion  or  repose  she  seemed  gra- 
cious. Though  I could  not  understand  her  Japanese  quite 
'''^ell,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure.  Mr.  Wentworth,  looking  at 
niy  cap,  asked  me  what  school  I was  attending.  I answered 
film  that  I was  in  the  Keio  Preparatory  School.  He  said  to 
me  that  he  would  like  to  have  me  in  his  English  Bible  class, 
which  is  held  in  his  home  twice  a week.  The  class  is  not 
i*rge,  but  only  five  in  number,  all  of  whom  are  students.  I 
teld  him  that  I was  not  able  to  join  his  class,  for  the  hour 
conflicts  with  my  work.  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  repeated 
mat  they  were  very  sorry  for  me  that  I could  not  come.  They 
® cok  me  by  the  hand  and  bade  me  “Sayonara”  (good-bye.) 

■ In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Kuroki  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to 
®ee  the  Imperial  procession,  but  I was  not  able  to  go,  for  I 
*ad  a bad  headache. 

^ May  13th.  I told  Professor  Suruda  that  I have  been  in  the 
urch  yesterday  and  also  what  Mr.  Wentworth  had  told  me. 

do  ^ tfiat  I better  go  to  the  church,  though  I 

0 not  feel  like  worshiping  and  speak  to  the  missionaries  in 
Dg  ish.  Ho  also  expressed  his  wish  that  I could  have 
joined  the  Bible  class. 

^May  19th.  As  I went  to  his  house  this  morning,  Mr. 
cntworth  reminded  me  to  come  over  to  the  church  later. 
Went  to  the  church  with  a firm  resolution  to  speak  to 
^cm  in  English.  But  as  I met  him  at  the  door  I lost  cour- 
^^^^oold  not  speak  a word  of  English, 
tb  ®oi''^ice  was  as  before.  Mr.  Wentworth  again  said 
le  was  very,  very  sorry  that  I could  not  come  to  his  class. 

gave  mo  a small  pamphlet  like  the  one  the  maid  gave  me 
cctore. 
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May  25th.  I returned  to  the  dormitory  from  my  work 
with  a little  fever.  But  I went  to  the  class  as  usual. 

In  the  evening  my  illness  became  worse.  I wrote  a note  to 
Mr.  Kato  that  I was  sick  in  bed — in  not  much  expectation  to 
get  better  till  tomorrow,  so,  get  a man  to  fill  my  jdace,  if  I 
am  not  there  tomorrow  moniing  at  the  usual  hour. 

I had  restless  hours  throughout  the  night. 

May  26th.  I could  not  rise  up.  I felt  anxious  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Kato  could  get  a man  for  my  place. 

Mr.  Kato  came  to  see  me  late  in  the  morning.  I was  gl2*i 
to  hear  that  his  nephew  filled  my  place.  He  told  me  that  I 
must  rest  till  I get  quite  well,  and  I should  not  worry  about 
my  work. 

In  the  afternoon  a doctor  came.  He  examined  me  very 
carefully  and  went  off,  leaving  some  words  to  Mr.  Kuroki- 
I overheard  a word,  “symptom,”  while  they  were  talking  in 
the  hall.  But  I did  not  know  what— my  friend  never  told 
me. 

I^Iay  28th.  I found  myself  in  St.  Luke  Hospital  n 

Tsukiji,  as  a patient  of  typhoid  fever.  ^ 

******* 

Here  the  diary  is  stopped  and  the  hospital  record  takes  its 
place  for  nearly  six  weeks.  I remember  that  ilr.  \\  entwort  > 
v/ith  another  doctor,  came  to  see  me  on  the  very  morning  tba 
I was  removed  to  the  hospital.  After  the  doctor  examine 
me  he  whispered  to  Mr.  Wentworth  for  a while  and  left.  ^ 
Wentworth  told  me  that  my  illness  was  not  such  a case  as 
grip.  The  condition  required  more  constant  care  and  a ^ 
quately  equipped  place.  He  left  my  room  with  great 
jmss.  A half  an  hour  later  he  came  back  to  me  wit 
jinrikisha — a small  two-wheeled  carriage  with 
by  a man,  and  told  me  that  I was  going  to  a hospital.  Thus 
was  trundled  off  to  the  hospital.  ^ 

Professor  Suruda  and  !Mr.  Wentworth  visited  me  a i 
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every  day  while  I was  in  the  hospital.  After  I passed  the 
critical  period  Mr.  Wentworth  told  me  that  the  treatment  of 
wy  illness  was  almost  too  late;  such  a case  as  mine  was 
almost  entirely  hopeless — so  far  as  the  past  record  shows; 
nay  case  was  most  mysterious — nothing  but  Divine  assist- 
ance. His  eyes  shone  with  joy.  He  kneeled  down  by  my 
t'edside  and  prayed.  Oh ! how  the  words  of  his  prayer  ap- 
pealed to  me.  I grasped  his  hand  with  tears  on  my  cheeks 
and  thanked  him,  confessed  and  was  converted. 
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A PROTEST 


H.  F.  Page. 


What  these  vexed  voices  teach  I can  not  tell, 

Nor  do  I haste  to  ask,  lest  in  my  haste 
The  beauty  scarcely  visioned  be  replaced 
By  some  less  worthy  thing,  whose  Circean  spell 
Would  hold  me  from  the  farther  isles,  where  dwell 
The  purest,  fairest,  best  for  which  the  chaste 
Desire  of  soul  could  ask,  while  I but  taste 
The  smile,  as  others  do,  and  think  it  well. 

Nay:  rather  would  I cling  unto  that  creed, 

Which,  reckoning  virtue  a most  holy  thing. 

Keeps  jealous  guard,  lest  error,  trapped  in  show 
Of  reason,  dare  counsel  of  human  need. 

While  sinuous  vice  winds  to  the  very  spring. 
Whence  trusting  lips  must  drink — though  venom  flow ! 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  WAR 


Me. 


The  girl  had  picked  her  way  along  the  rocky  path  down  the 
mountain,  and  stood  panting  in  the  moonlight  on  the  river’s 
^dge.  A minute’s  rest,  and  then,  followed  by  her  dog,  she 
stepped  from  boulder  to  boulder  until  she  reached  the  last 
Imge  stone,  flung  far  out  on  the  breast  of  the  darkly  gleaming 
water.  She  was  perfectly  at  home  here;  this  was  her  own 
private  nook,  her  sanctuary,  and  yet  the  place  had  a sudden 
strangeness  about  it  to-night.  She  glanced  up  stream  at  the 
long  line  of  spouting  rapids.  Fairy  castles  of  creamy  foam 
sailed  quietly  past  her  rock,  blown  here  and  there  over  the 
tlack  water.  Across  the  river  rose  a shining  cliff  of  lime- 
stone, and  above  it  towered  the  gaunt  gray  mountain. 

It’s  time  Rodney  was  here,  !Max,”  she  spoke  to  the  dog, 
who  wagged  his  tail  in  vigorous  assent.  “He  left  the  note 
m our  old  tree,  and  said  he’d  he  here.  But  he  ought  to  be 
going  back  to  his  company.” 

She  sank  hack  on  the  rock,  which  was  still  warm  from  the 
August  sun.  The  shrill  treble  of  insect  voices  blended  with 
plashing  noise  of  the  rapids  above,  and  she  listened  in 
vain  for  Rodney’s  footsteps.  At  last  a shadow  detached  it- 
®i'lf  from  the  pines  and  moved  toward  the  rock. 

He  still,  Max,  it’s  Rodney,”  she  cautioned.  The  next 
Instant  he  was  at  her  side.  After  a little  she  looked  up  at 
inquiringly. 

^ Well,  Captain  Halstead,  T’m  waiting  your  orders,”  she 

brawled. 

The  young  captain  squared  his  gray-clad  shoulders.  It 
Hckled  him  mightily  to  have  Betty  call  him  captain. 
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“Very  good,  Miss  Kessler,  I can  rely  on  your  silence  as  to 
what  I am  about  to  command  ?”  she  nodded. 

“Listen  to  him.  Max,  ain’t  he  splendid  ?”  laughed  the  girl. 
Then  she  became  serious.  “Is  it  war  news,  Rodney  ?” 

“Yes,  Betty,  it’s  mighty  important,  too.  I’m  detailed  to 
capture  your  Uncle  John,  and  take  him  to  Richmond,”  he 
said  bluntly,  looking  at  the  tumbling  water  up  stream. 

She  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  he  heard  a whine  of  pain 
and  turned  around  to  see  ^lax  nuzzling  the  hand  which  had 
unconsciously  hurt  him. 

“Betty,  dear,  if  I’m  successful,  it  means  certain  promotion 
for  me,  and  you’ll  be  proud  of  that.  Then  it  means  that 
our  Stars  and  Bars  will  wave  supreme  in  all  southern  West 
Virginia,  for  you  know  he’s  holding  the  Union  men  all  by 
himself.  I had  to  tell  you  before  I tried  it,  though,  so  you 
wouldn’t  think  too  hard  of  me.” 

“Sit  down  over  here,  and  let’s  talk  it  over.  Rod,”  said 
Betty.  They  sat  overlooking  the  still  pool.  Xow  and  then 
a cool  gust  of  night  wind  lifted  the  damp  curls  from  her  fore- 
head. The  moon’s  long  waterway  gleamed  like  a path  of 
silver.  The  girl  spoke  with  her  eyes  on  the  stream. 

“Rodney,  when  our  house  was  burned  in  the  raid  a year 
ago,  just  after  Dad  went  otf  as  chaplain  in  your  regiment, 
Uncle  John  carried  mother  and  me  over  to  live  with  him- 
He’s  been  so  good  to  us  ever  since.  You  know  he  got  Dad 
out  of  Wheeling  Prison  last  year,  and  even  if  he  is  a yank, 
I love  him,  and  so  does  Dad.  You  leave  him  alone,  Rod.  I 
shan’t  have  him  carried  down  to  prison.  You  just  am 
agoing  to  do  it,  are  you,  Rodney  ?”  she  sobbed. 

“But,  Betty,  orders  are  orders.” 

“Yes,  there  you  go.  You’ve  always  put  orders  and  glu^^ 
ahead  of  everything  else,  even  ahead  of  me.” 

“Betty,  you  wouldn’t  have  me  shot  for  disobeying  orders, 
would  you  ?” 
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“N-no/’  she  acknowledged. 

“And  you  don’t  want  that  the  yanks  should  lick  us,  do 
you  ?” 

“No!”  (This  time  very  emphatic.) 

“Well,  you  see,  I guess  I’ll  have  to  go  ahead.” 

“I’m  going  to  warn  Uncle  John  this  very  minute,”  she  ex- 
claimed angrily. 

“But  you  promised  not  to  tell,  and  a Kessler  never  breaks 
C'  promise,  Betty.”  His  path  of  duty  looked  as  plain  to  him 
35*  the  moon’s  waterway. 

“Rod,  dear,”  said  Betty,  a pathetic  catch  in  her  voice,  “you 
remember  when  you  told  me  you  loved  me.  It  was  right 
here,  and  the  moon  made  the  same  shiny  path  on  the  river, 
and  you  called  me  your  dream  girl.  And  you  still  love  me 
a little  bit,  don’t  you,  dear  ?” 

Rodney’s  eyes  softened.  Then  she  played  her  trump  card, 
played  it  bravely,  too. 

“Well,  Rod,  if  anything  happens  to  Uncle  John,  I don’t 
want  ever  to  see  you  again.  I love  you,  Rod;  don’t,  don’t 
rnake  me  do  it.”  She  put  her  hand  caressingly  over  his,  her 
lovely  face  white  with  intense  feeling.  “Rod,  dear,  must 
We  giv0  om.  dreams  about  that  little  house,  and  the  big 
fireplace,  where  we’d  watch  the  pictures  in  the  firelight  ?” 

She  lifted  her  pleading  face  close  to  his. 

Then  the  boy  captain  got  u])  gravely,  slowly. 

Betty,”  he  said  clamly.  “God  help  me,  dear,  but  I can 
not  lose  my  honor.” 

Jhe  girl  fell  to  sobbing  quietly,  one  arm  thrown  around 
the  groat  dog.  Presently  she  arose,  and,  paying  no  attention 
to  Rodney,  stepped  carefully  to  the  hank,  and  was  swallowed 
np  m the  forest,  the  dog  trotting  close  at  her  heels.  Young 

nlstead  stood  uncertain  for  a minute,  white  and  tense.  He 
''ns  about  to  follow  her,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices 
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I WISH  I WERE  A CHILD  AGAIN 


Dee  Garrick. 


I wish  I were  a child  again, 

And  full  of  childish  glee, 

For  then  iny  soul  knew  not  the  pain 
That  since  has  come  to  me. 

Across  the  hills  I loved  to  stray, 

And  through  the  wildwood  green 
I heard  the  warbler’s  tuneful  lay 
Enhance  the  woodland  scene. 

I plucked  the  flowers  that  purple  blew. 
Dew-kissed  by  sunny  winds. 

And  gazing  in  its  bosom  true — 

It  still  my  heart  reminds : 

Then  power  and  fame  were  all  a dream 
That  some  day  I would  know, 

Yet  days  and  years  swift  onward  stream. 
And  only  transports  go. 

Eeturn,  O mystic  sprite,  return. 

And  flood  my  life  again. 

Till  in  my  soul  these  mem’ries  bum. 

And  I forget  the  pain. 
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WHY  I CHOSE  THE  LAW 


McBee. 


Practically  all  of  the  business  iu  Aparre  is  controlled  by 
the  Chinese,  of  whom  there  are  about  365.  Most  of  them 
come  from  Kwang  Tung  Province  and  the  Portugese  settle- 
ment of  Macao  on  the  east  coast  of  China.  They  have  a joss 
house,  in  which  all  of  them  worship.  Their  relations,  both 
social  and  financial,  are  of  the  feudal  order.  While  they  are 
clannish  they  are  also  public-spirited. 

The  natives  among  whom  they  live  are  great  grafters. 
The  town  officials  approached  the  Chinese  leaders  and  said- 
“We  need  fire-fighting  apparatus  for  the  town.  You  control 
all  of  the  trade.  It  would  cost  $1,000.  If  you  will  con- 
tribute $500  we  will  give  the  balance.”  The  Chinese  readily 
agreed  to  this  and  subscribed  the  amount  at  once.  The 
Mayor  said,  “Pay  it  over  to  the  to\vn  treasurer.”  They 
said : “Excuse  us.  When  you  have  collected  all  of  yours, 
we  will  each  turn  our  money  over  to  some  American  to  inahe 
the  purchase  for  us.”  The  natives  never  raised  their  part  o 
the  money.  The  Chinese  appointed  my  friend.  Fernando 
I.opez  Pe  Since,  treasurer,  to  hold  the  fund.  When  it 
found  that  the  natives  were  not  going  to  raise  theirs, 
Chinese  decided  to  devote  theirs  to  charitable  purposes. 

There  was  one  English  speaking  Chinaman  from  Smga 
pore,  kno^vn  as  Chinese  Charlie.  lie  was  a grafter,  a^n^ 
made  his  living  by  imposing  upon  the  other  Chinamen, 
began  casting  about  for  a way  to  get  hold  of  this  $500. 

A quack  doctor  came  from  Amoy  and  settled  among 
Chinese.  Charlie  said  to  him,  “Pretend  that  you  are  sic  » 
and  I w’ill  demand  that  you  be  supported  from  this  im  ^ 
When  the  demand  was  made,  Fernando  investigated,  an 
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found  the  man  to  be  an  oiiiuni  fiend.  Support  was  accord- 
fogly  denied  him. 

In  the  joss  house  was  kept  a hook  which  is  known  as  the 
“‘perpetual  record.”  When  anything  was  once  written  upon 
It)  it  was  supposed  to  remain  forever.  Charlie  directed  the 
quack  where  to  find  this  book,  and  told  him  to  go  and  write 
his  impressions  of  Fernando,  so  that  it  might  be  read  by  suc- 
ceeding generations  to  the  end  of  the  world.  This  he  did; 
*>nd  a friend  of  Fernando’s,  named  Joaquin  Chan  Chico, 
^ead  it  and  told  Fernando. 

He  meditated  for  a long  time  as  to  how  he  should  set  him- 
self right  before  the  world.  Finally  a happy  thought  struck 
hini.  He  -wrouij  gQ  and  give  the  quack  a good  beating,  and 
Ihen  record  his  action  in  the  perpetual  book  just  under  the 
quack’s  oj)inion  of  him.  lie  proceeded  to  put  his  happy 
thought  into  execution. 

After  that,  Charlie  took  the  quack,  and  placed  him  in  the 
^^uiy  hospital.  He  stayed  there  two  days.  When  he  was 
®'-nt  out,  Charlie  approached  the  doctor  and  said  he  wanted 
^^iting  concerning  the  quack’s  injuries,  and  that  he  wished 
fo  settle  the  bill  himself.  The  doctor  charged  him  $5  and 
guve  him  a certificate  of  the  diagnosis.  Charlie  handed  the 
P‘'‘per  back  and  said : “Master,  you  do  not  charge  enough, 
'^uither  are  your  words  in  this  paper  largo  enough.  There 
® ould  be  broken  bones  in  this  paper.  The  Chinese  chari- 
c society  will  pay  this,  so  you  might  as  well  charge 
enough.”  The  doctor  then  changed  his  bill  to  $200,  and 
®’^ged  the  diagnosis  from  small  co7iiu3ion  oti  /he  side  to 
^ compound  ientaiive  fracture  of  one  of  his  fexihle  ribs  on 
right  side. 

Charlie  employed  an  American  negro  lawyer,  and  they 
Remanded  $5,000  damages.  Fernando  employed  me  to  de- 
fi^  ll^”^-  made  many  attempts  to  compromise,  and 

.V  withdrew  their  case.  I received  for  mv  services  two 
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big  fat  capons,  and  one  big  museovy  drake  that  must  have 
ccmo  through  the  ark  with  Noah. 

Soon  after  this,  while  upon  an  inspection  trip  in  a neigh- 
boring town,  I was  informed  by  the  native  justice  of  the 
peace,  Fulanao  de  Tal,  that  he  had  a Negrito  in  jail  for 
shooting  one  of  his  tribe  with  an  arrow  for  robbing  his  bee 
tree. 

All  of  the  savage  tribes  have  great  faith  in  the  justice  of 
the  Americans,  and  always  want  to  enlist  an  American  on 
their  side  when  trouble  comes  between  them  and  the  civilized 
natives. 

When  this  Negrito  found  that  I was  in  town,  he  sent  for 
me  and  wanted  me  to  get  him  out  of  his  trouble,  or  at  least 
to  find  out  what  they  were  going  to  do  to  him.  * He  said  he 
wanted  me  to  be  his  ahogado  (lawyer).  I agreed  to  defend 
him. 

When  wo  demanded  trial  the  justice  of  the  peace  said  he 
had  kept  him  in  jail  so  long  already  without  bringing  him  to 
trial  that  he  did  not  wish  to  place  him  upon  his  records, 
which  would  have  to  go  before  the  Court  of  First  Instance, 
l)ecause  the  American  judge  was  so  absorbed  with  the  id®® 
of  speedy  trials,  that  he  would  be  furious.  I asked  him 
what  he  intended  to  do,  and  he  said  he  intended  to  parole 
him,  and  let  him  do  odd  jobs  for  him  and  the  Sergeant  o 
Police  for  about  twelve  months,  and  then  allow  him  to  return 
to  his  tribe.  I told  him  that  if  he  did  not  have  a trial  at 
once,  I would  go  before  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  an 
procure  habeas  corpus  proceedings.  lie  said : ho  is  Senor 

Habeas  Corpus  ? I have  heard  of  him  ever  since  the  Amen 
cans  came  to  the  islands,  but  I have  never  met  the  gentleman 
yet.”  I was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  him  myself, 
succeeded  in  explaining  his  nature  sufficiently  to  impre^  my 
friend,  the  ,1.  P.  When  I got  through,  he  said,  “Si, 
tienc  Vd.  razon” — (Yes,  sir,  you  are  right). 
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Next  day  we  proceeded  to  trial.  We  had  a fine  array  of 
Negrito  witnesses  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best.  Some  were 
for  my  client,  and  some  against  him,  and  each  one  impressed 
With  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  In  addition  to  the 
American  form  of  kissing  the  Bible  in  taking  the  oath,  we 
^£id  them  cross  their  forefingers.  This  seemed  to  impress 
them  more  that  they  should  tell  the  truth. 

In  summing  up  the  case  I spoke  of  the  injured  man  as 
^ing  a notorius  thief.  The  J.  P.  said  I had  not  put  it  on 
strong  enough,  and  that  the  proof  showed  him  to  be  Diez  mil 
’^ridridades.  He  said  that  he  would  discharge  my  client 
Without  proceeding  any  further,  but  would  confiscate  his 
how,  arrows  and  quiver,  to  be  applied  towards  the  payment 
his  lawyer’s  fee.  I still  have  them,  and  prize  them  very 

highly. 


Among  the  witnesses  was  a very  old  man  who  was  chief  of 
ns  tribe  and  who  seemed  very  eager  to  talk  to  me.  He  said 
was  a hundred  years  and  several  moons  old.  I asked  him 
°w  it  happened  that  he  had  quite  a young  and  good-looking 
Tie  said : “I  used  magic,  called  Terremaya.”  I asked 
^nn  to  explain  to  me  how  he  used  this  magic.  He  said: 
^ lolled  it  in  a dry  banana  leaf  in  the  form  of  a cigarette 

f'ltl  ^ sitting  on  her  heels  in  front  of  her 

^ ® hut,  and,  taking  one  of  these  cigarettes,  I went  and 

^ ^ ( own  on  my  heels  on  the  lee  side  of  her  and  smoked  it, 
It  had  no  effect  on  her.  Then  I lighted  another  and  sat 
^own  on  my  heels  on  the  windward  side  of  her,  where  I could 
1 10  smoke  blowing  right  into  her  face.  When  that  cigar- 
lo  finished  T arose  and  walked  directly  toward  my  hut, 
Tea  i*'^  *^®ither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and  when  I 
^ 'ed  the  door  she  was  stepping  upon  my  heels.  She  ha.s 

gnntle^n'^  industrious,  obedient,  and 


asked  him  what  the  magic  was,  and  where  it  could  be 
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obtained.  He  said  that  no  one  except  his  own  people  knew 
how  to  find  it,  and  that  it  could  only  be  found  on  the  tops 
of  high  mountains,  in  the  heart  of  the  big  red  tyndalo  tree, 
and  could  only  be  obtained  by  them  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  Viernes  Santo  (Good  Friday). 

Upon  inquiring  among  the  civilized  natives  I found  that 
the  Negritoes  carried  on  a lucrative  trade  in  this  commodity 
with  the  young  men  and  larger  schoolboys,  who  sometimes 
paid  as  high  as  $5  for  an  ounce  or  two  of  it. 
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THE  SEEKER 


I.  McIan. 


Do  you  remember,  sweetheart,  now  the  day 
When  you  and  I together  heard  the  hail 
Dashing  against  the  window  ? — while  there  lay 
Beside  us,  half-neglected,  the  old  tale 
Of  him  who  in  his  closet  digged  and  found 
Eight  statues  in  a great  hall,  marvelous 
All  perfect,  cut  from  diamonds,  ranged  around; 
And  for  the  ninth,  only  a base  read  thus: 

“Go  seek  the  last  most  precious  of  them  all.” 

He  sought,  and  found  it  was  a lady  fair 
Who  could  alone  complete  the  matchless  hall. 

So  I,  like  him  a seeker,  make  my  prayer 
To  you,  that  though  I have  no  carved  stone 
I may  the  ninth  most  glorious  image  own. 


3 
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EDUCATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 


Arthur  T.  Allen. 


These  are  two  essentials  to  the  success  of  any  nation,  state, 
or  individual.  The  second  is  grounded  on  the  first.  Train- 
ing fits  one  for  control,  if  coupled  with  the  right  qualities. 
A government  that  shall  endure  must  be  founded  on  an  intel- 
ligent basis,  and  he  administered  by  wise  and  scrupulous 
leaders.  The  affairs  of  government  demand  ability.  Edu- 
cation helps  acquire  it.  Those  in  control  must  assume  re- 
sponsibility. Obligation  to  the  trusts  imposed  requires  fore- 
sight. Education  helps  mould  character,  and  strengthens  the 
intellect;  it  thereby  fits  an  individual  to  assume  responsi- 
bility as  nothing  else  can  do — the  one  the  plant,  the  other 
the  fruit.  The  sowing  of  intelligence  and  wisdom  in  the 
mind  will  bring  forth  the  harvest  of  success. 

Education  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  success.  Gov- 
ernment is  essential  to  an  enlightened  civilization.  The  go'^' 
eminent  of  the  home,  the  county,  the  state  and  the  nation 
all  aid  in  the  making  of  good  citizenship.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary for  every  person  to  be  obedient  to  some  kind  of  restrain- 
ing power.  The  laws  of  God  are  obeyed  only  by  those  who 
are,  or  have  been,  controlled  by  some  other.  When  we  see 
one  who  discards  parental  care  and  admonition,  and  refuses 
to  determine  his  course  in  any  way  by  them,  or  as  an  outlaw 
violates  his  country’s  laws,  we  see  one  who  does  and  will  vio- 
late God’s  laws.  Indeed,  he  already  does  so,  because  all  these 
laws  and  all  others  of  right  are  the  laws  of  God. 

The  government  of  the  home  is  the  most  potent  factor  m 
good  citizenship.  The  principles  of  right  and  duty  are  r®" 
ceived  around  the  hearth-stone.  It  is  here  that  the  lessons 
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are  learned  which  time  can  not  obliterate  from  our  memories. 
“As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined,”  and  it  is  in  the 
home  that  the  young  twig  is  bent  aright  or  wrong,  according 
to  its  nature.  If  they  are  trained  right,  here  a work  is  done 
that  will  bear  fruit  in  eternity.  Home  is  the  foundation  of 
civilization — the  way  the  affairs  of  a home  are  controlled. 
The  atmosphere  which  pervades  it  in  a large  measure  mir- 
rors the  future  fate  of  its  members.  The  underlying  princi- 
ples in  home  government  form  the  background  of  the  mirror 
in  which  hope  and  destiny  are  reflected.  When  parents  guard 
and  care  for  the  characters  of  their  children  they  bring  up 
individuals  whose  lives  will  be  monuments  of  glory  and 
■whose  deeds  will  be  the  epitaphs  of  remembrance  upon  them 
when  they  are  gone. 

Tor  a person  to  amount  to  much  in  life,  there  are  desires 
that  must  be  curlxMl,  but  also  there  are  principles  which 
must  be  nurtured.  Government  is  necessary  to  avoid  fail- 
^me ; education  to  acquire  distinction.  We  are  no  greater 
than  our  thoughts,  and  it  is  education  that  helps  us  have 
noble  thoughts.  So  we  see  how  necessary  training  and  con- 
trol is  to  the  mind.  For  they  create  aims  and  purposes, 
and — 

“No  deed  was  ever  greater  than  the  thought  that  gave  it  birth ; 

And  the  greatness  of  our  purpose  is  the  measure  of  our  worth.” 

As  the  aim  is  the  result  will  mostly  be.  The  desires  of  a 
person  overcome  his  better  nature,  and  it  is  here  that  weight 
must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  that  which  is  pure  and  upright, 
y freeing  the  mind  from  its  compressed  sphere,  and  bring- 
mg  it  into  the  light  of  the  great  deeds  of  others.  Then  it  is 
that  the  mind  is  broadened,  when  in  it  a desire  is  created  for 

0 better  things  of  life,  as  someone  else  has  seen  and  experi- 
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enced  them.  With  these  two — training  and  proper  control — • 
it  is  in  a large  measure  left  for  each  to  say  whether  he  will — 

“Hake  by  force  his  merit  kno^vn, 

Or  live  to  clutch  the  golden  keys. 

Or  would  a mighty  State’s  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  a throne. 

Or,  moving  on  from  higher  to  higher. 

Become  on  fortune’s  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a world’s  desire. 

The  center  of  a people’s  hope.” 
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“SKIN  ” 


Rob  Roy. 


It  was  11:30  on  Anniversary  night,  just  after  the  recep- 
tion. Three  or  four  boys  were  in  Henry’s  room;  some  in 
-dress  suits  and  others  in  their  conventional  blacks ; some 
smoking  and  others  eating  chocolates  from  an  almost  emptied 

ox.  Walter  Kernigan  was  beating  time  on  his  chair-rounds 
^ith  a pencil. 

Walter  was  a typical  “good  fellow” — big-bodied,  big- 
sartcd  and  jolly,  and  loved  by  all  the  students.  Walter 
^s,s  entertaining  the  crowd. 

By  grabs ! I did  have  a time  tonight.  I met  one  of  the 
^nest  women  who  ever  lived,  a Miss  Sutherland,  from  Hen- 
on  a little  brown-eyed  maid  with  pearly  teeth  and  rosy 
^ ee  s,  who  sings  like  a mockingbird  and  laughs  like  a brook. 

! There  is  springtime  in  my  bones.” 

1^.  you  have  got  it  bad,”  laughed  Ben.  “You  are  a 

heaT^  ^ thought  you  were.  Xow,  pull  olT  a bone- 

P^'^Pose  to  the  woman  tomorrow.” 

tom  Henderson  tonight,  but  I am  going  there 

it  ♦he  Shoo-Fly.  This  sjiortin’  life,  oh 

as  h*  loe,”  sang  out  Walter  in  a voice  like  a bullfrog’s, 
“Wb  ^*"0™  his  pocket  a roll  of  greenbacks. 

^roiu  matter  with  you,  fool,  carrying  all  that  money 

ijj  .you  to  a reception  ? You  must  not  mind  wast- 

Sot  *^^*^  ^*  money,”  spoke  good-natured  Henry,  as  he 

an3  ^ of  water,  a hint  for  the  others  to  get  out 

let  him  go  to  bed. 

lows  ™y  money,  like  some  of  you  fel- 

monoy  '“i*  Irritated.  “This  is  my  own 

iSesidcs,  T have  enough  to  put  me  through  here  next 
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year  and  then  some;  and  I’ll  bet  I made  it  as  quick  as  the 
next  one.  I don’t  mind  telling  it  now.  Do  you  fellows  want 
to  know  how  I made  more  than  enough  money  to  put  me 
through  the  high  school  and  college  ?” 

“No,  it’s  too  near  bedtime.  Hand  me  your  tobacco,  Bob,” 
snapped  out  Jim. 

“Ah,  it’s  not  late.  Besides,  there  is  no  chapel  in  the  morn- 
ing. Let’s  have  it,  Walt,”  said  Henry,  as  he  took  a lighted 
match  from  Bob  and  stuck  it  to  his  pipe. 

“Well,  if  you  hoys  want  to  know  how  I made  my  money, 
here  goes  it,”  said  Walter,  as  he  threw  his  collar  to  the 
bureau  and  opened  his  board-bosom  shirt  at  the  neck. 

“As  most  of  you  know,  I live  out  in  the  country  in  Marion 
County,  South  Carolina.  In  the  fall  of  1880  there  came 
into  our  community  two  men  who  introduced  themselves  a® 
Peter  and  Joe  Perez;  two  brothers,  each  near  fifty  years  of 
age.  They  came  to  my  father’s  house  one  morning  (all  this, 
of  course,  was  before  I was  born)  and  wanted  to  cut  some 
wood  to  earn  their  breakfast.  They  said  that  they  were 
Spanish  emigrants  and  had  come  to  the  tobacco  section  of 
South  Carolina  to  buy  land  and  go  to  farming. 

“Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  papa  sold  them  n 
few  acres  of  land,  across  the  branch  from  home,  and  the  two 
old  fellows  went  stolidly  to  work  and  eked  out  a bare  exist- 
ence, for  neither  of  them  knew  much  about  farming.  They 
had  as  few  dealings  as  possible  with  their  neighbors,  and 
were  known  as  quiet,  law-abiding  citizens.  Joe,  the  older 
one,  died  in  the  fall  of  ninety-nine  while  his  brother  was 
gone  to  McCall,  a town  about  ten  miles  away. 

“Mr.  Pete,  as  I called  him,  was  dreadfully  lonesome  after 
his  brother’s  death,  and  when  I would  go  over  to  his  house 
to  crack  walnuts  he  would  talk  to  me  about  Joe.  He  con 
tinually  told  me  that  Joe  Avas  a good  man  but  mighty  care- 
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less.  Then  the  old  fellow  would  jump  up  and  walk  around 
the  house,  saying  all  manner  of  fool  things  in  Spanish.  He 
was  about  crazy  after  his  brother’s  death,  but  I was  never 
afraid  of  him,  because  he  was  perfectly  harmless.” 

“Come  on  with  how  you  got  your  money,  man.  We  can’t 
wait  here  all  night,”  said  Bill,  as  he  drew  his  watch  from  his 
pocket. 

“I’m  telling  this.  If  you  don’t  w’ant  to  wait,  nobody  is 
keeping  you,”  drawled  Walter. 

Hill  kept  quiet  and  Walter  continued: 

Sometimes  I would  see  old  Pete  walking  through  the 
branch  swanqi  looking  for  squirrel  nests,  as  he  said,  but  I 
I'over  could  see  his  reason. 

‘Well,  in  March,  nineteen  two,  Peter  was  taken  down  with 
pneumonia.  He  coughed  and  groaned  for  about  two  weeks, 
gradually  growing  worse.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood 
Were  mighty  kind  to  the  old  fellow.  The  doctor  went  to  see 
him  two  or  three  times  a day,  the  women  folks  would  send 

iiu  dainty  things  to  eat,  and  someone  stayed  with  him  all  the 
time. 

un  one  wet,  stormy  night  a chum  of  mine  and  I were 
Sitting  in  one  room  of  the  little  house,  playing  checkers, 

while  in  the  other  room  old  man  Pete  was  coughing  and  spit- 
ting. 

Walter,’  the  old  man  called  in  a weak  voice. 

^^I  tip-toed  into  his  room. 

I believe  I’ll  toll  .you,’  he  whispered,  but  before  he  could 

more  he  fell  into  a hard  spell  of  coughing  and  turned 
®''cr  with  a groan. 

“T  + • 

went  into  the  other  room  and  asked  Charles,  my  friend, 
^ d was  too  rough  outside  for  him  to  go  over  home,  get  a 
^Ofse  and  go  for  the  doctor,  because  Mr.  Peter  was  out  of  his 
and,  I believed,  about  to  die.  Charles  consented. 
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wrapped  up  well,  took  an  umbrella  and  jumped  out  into  the 
howling  night. 

“Well,  fellows,  the  next  half  hour  was  the  most  awful  time 
I ever  spent  in  my  life.  All  the  demons  of  the  elements 
seemed  to  turn  their  forces  right  toward  that  little  house.  I 
hoped  that  Charles  would  have  time  to  get  over  home,  but 
I knew  that  his  going  for  the  doctor  or  even  returning  to  me 
was  out  of  the  question.  Just  then  I heard  a loud  crash  on 
the  house-top  and  in  the  sick  man’s  room,  ‘ka-woomp,’  a heavy 
body  hit  the  hearth.  Pete  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
and  I,  scared  nearly  to  death,  ran  into  his  room.  A burning 
hickory  log  was  on  the  floor,  near  the  hearth,  and  fire  coals 
were  all  over  the  room.  I kicked  the  log  back  into  the  fire- 
place, and  I was  so  excited  that  I picked  up  a large  firecoal, 
burning  my  hand  badly.  Then  seizing  the  poker  I raked  a 
firecoal  and  a flaming  shirt  from  under  the  sick  man’s  bed. 

“ ‘What  are  you  doing  ?’  squeaked  Pete,  as  loud  as  he 
could,  while  he  raised  himself  upon  his  elbows  and  looked 
around  with  the  wildest  pair  of  eyes  I have  ever  seen. 

“ ‘Nothing,’  I yelled,  not  knowing  what  I was  doing  or 
saying.  The  storm  was  making  such  a noise  thatl  could 
hardly  hear  myself  speak.  In  some  way  or  other  I got  the 
coals  back  in  the  fireplace  and  for  the  first  time  saw  a loose 
brick  on  the  hearth.  The  wind  had  blown  off  the  top  of  the 
chimney  and  two  or  three  bricks  had  fallen  into  the  fir^ 
place,  knocking  the  chunk  and  coals  out  on  the  floor. 

“Then  old  Pete,  more  delirious  than  ever,  between  violent 
attacks  of  coughing,  began  to  jabber  all  sorts  of  stuff,  ® 
mixture  of  Spanish  and  English.  Some  of  it  I caught.  ^ 

“ ‘Pepe,  you  scoundrel,  why  did  you  die  when  I was  ' 
Why  didn’t  you  write  it  all  in  Spanish  ? What  is  ‘skin 
Oh ‘skin’!  ‘Skin’!  ‘Skin’! 

“This  was  about  what  T caught,  but  he  spoke  mostly  iJ^ 
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Spanish  or  some  other  foreign  language.  I supposed  that 
‘skin’  was  some  Spanish  word,  but  I couldn’t  imagine  why  he 
was  yelling  it  out  so  much.  Peter  then  raised  himself  upon 
kis  elbows,  coughing  all  the  time  so  hard  that  it  seemed  he 
would  tear  his  throat  open,  reached  over  to  a bench  for  his 
trousers  and  spoke  again. 

“‘Who  are  you?  Is  that  Walter?  Walter,  take  this.’ 

“He  then  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  rolled  his  eyes  and  lay 
perfectly  still.  I seized  the  trousers,  which  he  held  with  a 
death  grip,  and  where  he  had  caught  the  trouser  leg  I felt 
something  hard.  Thinking  that  perhaps  it  was  some  medi- 
cine which  the  man  had  concealed,  I drew  out  my  knife, 
ripped  into  the  cloth,  and  under  the  lining  of  his  old  thick 
trousers  I found  a thin,  narrow  little  leather  purse.  I nerv- 
ously opened  the  purse,  which  contained  only  a small  Span- 
ish coin  and  a little  scrap  of  paper.  Disgusted  with  my 
carelessness  and  delay,  T ran  to  the  mantel  for  some  medicine 
which  the  doctor  had  left.  When  I returned  the  man  was 
dead. 

“ ‘^f-e-o-w,’  came  faintly  to  my  ears,  and  against  the  win- 
dow pane,  from  the  outside,  was  pressed  the  nose  of  Peter’s 
little  puny,  sickly,  black  kitten.  Excited  almost  to  death 
and  without  knowing  what  I was  doing,  I raised  the  window 
niid  the  kitten  hopped  in  out  of  the  storm,  a gust  of  wind 
hikI  rain  coming  in  with  it.  ^fost  of  the  excitement  of  the 
Ilian  s dying  had  left  me,  and  T was  getting  more  and  more 
Scared : nothing  in  the  house  hut  a corpse,  a shivering  kitten, 
ni'd  me,  and  nothing  outside  hut  a howling  night.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  kitten  bristled  its  wet  hack,  lifted  its  head  and 
siiiffod  about  like  a bird  dog  scenting  the  wind.  The  nasty 
1 t e thing  then  trotted  over  toward  the  bed.  hopped  upon 
il)  and  began  to  smell  around.  T had  heard  alwut  cats  eat- 
ing dead  peo])le,  so  T throw  it  from  the  lied.  Just  then  a 
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door  was  blown  open  in  the  other  room  and  I ran  in  there  to 
shut  it.  When  I returned  the  kitten  was  licking  its  master’s 
face  and  rubbing  its  head  against  the  dead  man’s  cheeks. 
I yelled  ‘scat,’  and  ran  toward  the  bed,  but  the  kitten  didn’t 
notice  me,  but  turned  its  head  to  the  side  for  a bite  on  the 
corpse’s  nose,  just  as  I slapped  it  to  the  middle  of  the  room. 
In  an  instant  the  cat  was  back  up  on  the  bed.  I grabbed  the 
kitten  up  and  started  to  throw  it  out  the  window,  but  it  began 
to  scratch  me  terribly.  With  all  the  strength  that  was  in  me 
1 threw  it  against  the  hearth  so  hard  that  I got  all  nine  lives 
out  in  one,  and  Peter’s  kitten  gasped  its  last. 

“The  wind  had  quieted  considerably  and  it  was  not  rain- 
ing so  hard.  Just  then  Charles  rushed  in  and  I threw  my 
arms  around  his  neck  and  cried  like  a baby ; for,  boys,  I was 
only  fifteen  and  had  not  been  used  to  scenes  such  as  the  one 
I had  just  passed  through.” 

“ ‘Your  pa  has  gone  for  the  doctor  and  sent  me  back  here. 
What  are  you  so  scared  about  C whispered  my  companion. 

“Seated  on  a bench  before  the  fire,  I related  to  my  chum 
everything  that  had  happened  while  he  was  away. 

“ ‘Where  is  the  purse  ?’  asked  Charles. 

“I  looked  around  and  saw  the  purse  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  where  T had  dropped  it  in  my  excitement.  I opened  it) 
examined  the  Spanish  coin  and  passed  the  latter  over  to 
Charles.  I drew  out  the  little  piece  of  paper,  to  which  I re- 
ferred a few  minutes  ago,  and  this  is  what  I found:  (Iler® 
Walter  drew  a sheet  of  paper  from  the  table  and  wrote) 

‘Querido  Pedrofi  Mire  en  hollow  treinlos  palinos  sur  dc 
skin.  Adois,  Pepe.’ 

“I  knew  that  ‘querido  Pedro’  meant  ‘dear  Peter,’  because 
the  old  man  Pete  had  called  me  ‘querido  muchacho’  dozens 
times.  I also  knew  that  ‘adios,  Pejie’  meant  ‘good-bye,  Jn^> 
but  as  for  the  rest  of  the  note,  Charles  and  I could  do  nothiUp 
with  it. 
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“ ‘Walt,’  said  Charles,  ‘I’ll  bet  this  note  is  important  or 
old  Pete  wouldn’t  have  told  you  to  take  it.’ 

“There  then  flashed  across  niy  mind  Peter’s  delirious 
words : 

“ ‘Pepe,  you  scoundrel,  why  did  you  die  when  I was  away  ? 
Why  didn’t  you  write  it  all  in  Spanish  ? What  is  ‘skin’  ? 
Oh ‘skin’!  ‘Skin’!  ‘Skin!’ 


“ ‘Charles,’  I whispered,  ‘you  know  old  man  Joe  died  sud- 
denly from  heart  trouble  while  Peter  was  gone  to  McCall  ? 
Well,  I’ll  bet  you  that  old  man  Joe  had  to  hide  something  in 
a hurry  when  he  felt  he  was  going  to  die  and  Pete  wa’n’t 
®ble  to  find  it.’ 

‘Walt,’  said  Charles,  grabbing  me  by  the  hand,  and  buck- 
ing his  eyes,  if  we  find  anything  , will  you  share  it  with  me  ?’ 

And  I felt  like  the  greatest,  most  liberal  man  in  the  world 
when  I said:  ‘Sure.  I don’t  know  whether  we’ll  get  any- 
thing or  not,  but  if  we  do,  you  shall  have  half  of  it.’ 

I then  thought  of  how  foolishly'  old  Pete  had  behaved 
Since  his  brother’s  death  and  how  I had  seen  him  walking 
^ rough  the  woods  as  if  looking  for  something. 

Walt,’  said  Charles,  ‘what  do  you  reckon  he  meant  by 
Sfinalling  out  so  much  about  ‘skin’  ? Is  that  Spanish  ?’ 

I don’t  know,’  I answered.  ‘It  must  not  be  Spanish  or 
ete  would  not  have  been  asking  about  it  so.’ 

1 11  tell  you,’  whispered  Charles.  ‘You  know  Xeill 
^ent  to  Wake  Forest.  Well,  see  if  you  can  find  one  of  the 
catalogues,  look  up  the  name  of  the  Spanish  teacher,  send  it 
c him,  and  he’ll  read  it  for  us.’ 

The  very  thing,’  T answered,  just  as  papa  and  the  doctor 

nino  in,  and  I gave  Charlie  the  wink  to  keep  quiet  about  the 
note. 

Tell  ^ ^ found  an  old  catalogue,  saw  that  Dr.  Gor- 

was  the  Spanish  professor,  and  sent  him  the  note  with- 
telling  anyone  except  Charles.” 
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“Where  did  you  get  your  money  ? That’s  what  I want  to 
know,”  put  in  Henry. 

Walter  continued  as  if  no  one  had  spoken: 

“In  about  a week  I got  a reply  from  Dr.  Gorrell  in  which 
he  said  that  ‘hollow’  and  ‘skin’  must  be  English  words,  for 
they  were  surely  not  Spanish.  He  translated  the  note  like 
this: 

“ ‘Dear  Peter : Look  in  hollow  thirty  feet  south  of  skin. 

Farewell.  Job.’ 


“My  chum  and  I were  over  at  his  house  locked  up  in 
upstairs  room  when  we  read  this. 

“ ‘I  have  it,’  said  Charles.  ‘ “Skin”  is  that  old  rabbit 
tree.  Thirty  feet  south  of  skin  we’ll  find  something.’ 

“I’ll  mention  to  you  fellows  that  we  called  a certain  old 
blackgum  tree  ‘skin,’  because  the  hollow  in  it  is  shaped 
such  a way  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a rabbit  out  without 
pulling  all  the  skin  off.  Old  man  Joe,  between  his  attacks  of 
heart  trouble  and  in  his  excitement,  rushed  down  toward  the 
branch  to  better  conceal  something  which,  no  doubt,  the  two 
men  had  kept  hidden  somewhere  about  the  house.  The  only 
pointer  which  the  old  fellow  saw  was  the  rabbit  tree  which 
he  had  heard  us  lx)ys  call  ‘skin.’  Old  man  Joe  went  hunting 
with  us  a great  deal,  while,  strange  to  say,  Pete  didn’t  care  a 
thing  in  the  world  about  hunting  and  never  did  go.  This 
accounts  for  Pete’s  not  knowing  what  his  brother  meant  by 


‘skin.’ 

“Well,  the  rest  is  short.  As  soon  as  Charles  and  I finishe 
reading  the  note  we  hurried  down  to  the  branch,  stepped  o 
thirty  feet  to  the  south  from  ‘skin’  and  found,  in  an  o 
cypress  log,  a tin  box,  about  fifteen  inches  each  way.  In  t e 
liox  we  found  Spanish  money  equivalent  to  $4,000.  How 
tho  two  old  brothers  got  the  money  is,  of  course,  a mystery^ 
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tut  we  felt  like  it  was  clean,  since  papa  told  us  that  the  two 
men  could  have  saved  up  a good  pile,  spending  as  little  as 
ttey  did.  Or,  perhaps,  they  had  some  of  it  when  they  came 
to  America.” 

A heavy  silenee  invaded  the  room,  save  the  ticking  of  the 
little  alarm  clock  on  the  mantel. 

“Walt,  are  you  lying?”  asked  Jake. 

“Write  to  any  man  in  Marion  eounty  if  you  don’t  believe 
I kept  two  thousand  and  Charles  kept  two.” 

“Well,  I’ll  swigger.” 
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TO  AN  ACTRESS 

(Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Heraclio  M.  de  la  Guardia.) 


A.  D.  Gore. 


To  say  to  thee  that  thou  art  fair, 

That  thou  hast  talent,  grace  and  skill, 
A trifling  thing  I would  declare 
And  inexpressive  of  my  will. 

For  naught  the  victor’s  palm  to  thee 
Or  admiration  of  a mate, 

As  actress,  souls  are  charmed  by  thee, 
As  woman,  hearts  you  captivate. 

And  thus,  Ventura,  when  thy  face 
Upon  the  stage  I often  see, 

I know  not  whether  gifts  or  grace 
Intensely  most  enrapture  me; 

For  in  thyself  thy  soul  and  art, 
Dispute  for  laurels  they  have  won, 

And  yet  they  stand  as  far  apart 
As  when  the  question  was  begun. 

If  passion  thou  dost  use  to  dye 

Thy  thousand  charming  shades  of  life, 
The  things  thou  likest,  those  do  I, 

The  things  thou  scomest,  thus  are  rife. 
In  thee  this  art  was  born  innate 
And  true  is  all  I feel  and  know. 

For  feelings  none  like  thine  can  make. 
Unless  from  out  the  heart  they  flow. 
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And  when  thou  singest  low  and  sweet 
Thy  music  seems  as  from  thy  soul, 
Each  note  in  accent  falls  replete 
And  makes  my  tears  beyond  control. 
Thou  usest  smiles  to  captivate, 

To  cheer  and  charm  the  sad  at  ease ; 
Thy  smiles  are  like  the  buds  that  make 
The  fragrant,  gently  blowing  breeze. 

In  short,  Ventura,  all  in  thee 
A wonder  is,  a magic  strange, 

A marvel,  fair  as  fair  can  be, 

A gifted  mind  with  endless  range. 
Will  one  be  found,  then,  who  may  quell 
At  last  thy  wondrous  power  all. 

If  he  admire  thy  actress  spell 

Beneath  thy  woman  ways  not  fall  ? 

When  I applaud  I frankly  praise. 

My  feelings  I would  not  conceal, 

But  whether  art  or  beauty  sways 
My  passion,  I can  not  reveal. 

Because  my  captured  soul,  subdued 
Beneath  thy  double  charming  art. 
Remains  forsooth  a dual  feud 

’Tween  wonder  calm  and  love  at  heart. 

Do  thee  I love,  or  thee  adore? 

I do  not  know  nor  do  I care 
If  art  in  thee  I worship  more 

Or  whether  thee  I hold  more  dear ; 

For  if  uncertain  I remain. 

I’ll  never  fear  these  lines  I’ve  penned 
Will  give  the  actress  jealous  pain 
Or  that  the  woman  I’ll  offend. 
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WE  BOYS  AND  THAT  GOAT. 


T.  S.  Teague. 


We  were  all  boys  then,  and  some  of  us  didn’t  care  for  noth- 
ing only  how  to  keep  up  a reveling  state  of  devilment  all  the 
time.  Jake  Faria,  he  was  the  oldest  and  the  best  one  of  ali- 
No  other  fellow  was  so  popular  among  the  boys,  and  you  may 
bet  your  life,  too,  that  he  stood  in  with  the  girls. 

Well,  it  happened  that  Jake  was  a courtin’  Sallie  Hinger- 
ston,  the  purtiest  gal  in  the  whole  town.  One  Wednesday 
afternoon,  after  I commenced  wearing  long  breeches,  I 
talking  to  Faria  about  Sal — how  purty  she  was  and  so  on^ 
when  he  said  to  me : “Sam,  don’t  j’ou  want  to  go  over  wit 
me  to  see  her  next  Sunday  ?”  Of  course  I could  not  refuse 
him,  and  after  that  you  may  be  sure  that  me  and  J ake  became 
the  best  of  friends. 

I could  scarcely  wait  for  Sunday  to  come.  I polished  my 
Sunday  shoes  and  brushed  my  old  hat  at  least  three  times 
every  day  until  Sunday.  I reckon  I spent  about  four  hour 
every  day  before  the  mirror.  I didn’t  have  much  beau  y 
about  me,  and  I thought  it  was  a good  idea  to  find 
was  located,  so  that  I could  put  the  best  side  to  Sal.  Sun 
finally  came,  and  of  course  I was  decked  up  in  my 
least  two  hours  before  the  time  we  were  to  start,  ^fy 
came  around  at  the  appointed  hour,  so  off  we  started  to 
Sal.  The  evening  was  spent  very  pleasantly  indeed 
seemed  to  me  to  have  passed  by  very  rapidly.  * 

Faria  and  I could  be  seen  frequently  on  the  porch  wit  i ^ 

Now,  love  is  not  a v^etable  that  it  must  grow,  nor  is 
thing  of  logic  that  it  must  depend  upon  sequences  an 
elusions ; but  it  is  a passion  of  the  soul,  which 
thought,  be  bom  in  an  instant,  especially  in  the  prese 
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beauty  aiul  accomplishment  such  as  Sal  possessed.  Aud 
you  may  not  wonder  that  it  was  not  long  before  I began 
going  to  see  Sal  in  the  week  while  my  friend  was  in  his 
office.  Since  the  first  visit  the  perfection  and  constellation 
of  charms  that  Sal  possessed  had  filled  my  heart  and  brain  so 
full  that  I could  do  nothing  but  think  of  her  all  day.  When 
I was  by  her  side  it  seemed  that  all  the  gas  in  the  house  was 
turned  on  at  once — things  looked  so  bright.  But  the  ques- 
tion that  puzzled  me  was  how  to  get  ahead  of  Faria;  for  he 
Was  the  most  handsome  young  man  in  all  the  community. 
It  was  on  one  of  my  visits  that  Sal  remarked  to  me  about  the 
appearance  of  my  friend.  Now  I thought  this  was  my 
time,  so  I told  her  that  Faria  was  a good-looking  fellow,  and 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  as  ■well  as  she  herself.  I told 
ber  that  he  was  proud  of  his  looks  and  stood  before  the  mirror 
uiore  than  any  girl  of  the  village. 

Faria’s  coming  to  me  a few  days  later,  convinced  me  that 
little  joke  had  taken  its  effect,  when  he  told  me  that  on 
one  of  his  visits  Sal  had  criticized  his  appearance  before  his 
'’ory  face. 

On  my  next  call,  as  I was  between  the  gate  and  the  house, 
there  suddenly  a])peared  before  me  a rough-looking  goat.  I 
could  see  that  he  Avas  fixing  to  attack  me,  and  I hardly  knew 
what  to  do.  To  fight  him  as  I was  would  be  a difficult  task ; 
and  if  I should  even  come  out  victorious,  wouldn’t  I be  in  a 
good  predicament  to  talk  to  Sal ! What  if  she  were  to  step 
ou  the  porch  and  see  mo  wrestling  with  that  nasty  old  goat ! 
^fter  these  reflections,  I thought  it  better  to  use  my  1^,  and 
started  across  the  yard  Avith  the  speed  of  a fox.  I saAv  the 
rascal  was  gaining  all  the  time,  and  made  a leap  for  the 
palings  the  goat  giving  me  a bloAv  in  the  rear  as  I went 
O'^er,  and  producing  n severe  Av’ound  in  my  pants.  After  re- 
covering my  breath,  I thought  I Avould  peep  through  the 

Pilings  to  see  if  Sal  saAV  me  during  the  race.  Luckilv  it 
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happened  that  she  was  not  on  the  porch.  Soon  a little  lad 
was  in  the  yard  looking  for  his  goat.  I asked  him  why  he 
allowed  his  goat  to  be  running  around  in  that  yard.  He 
replied  that  he  had  just  broken  loose  and  that  he  was  going 
to  take  him  back  home.  I told  him  that  the  animal  ap- 
peared to  want  to  make  a pull  for  me.  He  informed  me  that 
he  and  his  friends  had  been  training  him  to  wrestle  with  them 
by  holding  a red  string  before  him.  Then  I remembered 
about  the  red  handkerchief  that  I had  put  in  my  pocket,  leav- 
ing the  end  sticking  out  in  order  to  improve  my  toilet. 
Reflecting  a few  minutes,  I told  the  boy  that  I would  give 
him  a dollar  to  let  the  goat  in  on  the  next  Sunday  afternoon 
between  three  and  four  o’clock,  when  he  saw  me  and  another 
man  enter  the  yard.  He  agreed  to  do  so  and  promised  to  say 
nothing  about  the  matter  to  any  one.  As  he  disappeared,  I 
noticed  the  goat  gave  me  a peculiar  look,  as  he  went  through 
the  gate.  In  a few  minutes,  I made  preparations  to  fulfill 
my  engagement. 

Now,  I commenced  to  think  that  things  were  going  my 
way.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a sight  if  I could  get  Faria  to  wear 
his  red  tie,  and  see  that  goat  chasing  him  over  the  yard? 
On  the  next  night  I was  in  Faria’s  room  when  he  happened 
to  see  my  red  handkerchief,  and  remarked  that  it  was  pretty. 
I told  him  that  he  ought  to  have  heard  the  compliment  Sal 
placed  on  it,  leaving  the  impression  on  him  that  she  fancied 
red.  Enough  had  been  said,  for  on  Sunday  he  came  in  my 
room  w’earing  his  beautiful  red  tie. 

In  a few  minutes,  we  were  on  our  way  to  Sal’s  house.  Sal 
and  her  daddy  were  sitting  on  the  porch.  The  lad  who 
owned  the  goat  had  not  deceived  me,  for  just  after  we  had 
entered  the  gate,  here  came  the  same  old  goat.  I sprang  out 
of  the  road  so  that  he  could  see  Faria’s  tie.  But  lo  and  be- 
hold you,  the  blamed  old  fool  remembered  that  he  had  not 
fully  chastised  me  the  other  time,  and  made  for  me  without 
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even  noticing  Faria.  I am  no  coward,  but  if  you  have  on 
your  best  clothes  when  a goat  approaches  you,  if  you  don’t 
mind  you  will  make  a dash  like  I did.  I was  not  far  ahead 
of  the  goat  this  time,  and  seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reach  the  fence  as  before,  thought  it  best  to  dodge  him 
around  a bush  in  the  yard.  Faria  was  standing  on  the 
steps,  Sal  and  her  daddy  on  the  porch,  while  me  and  the  goat 
was  agoing  round  that  bush  like  a button  on  a barn  door.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  whole  village  was  looking  at  me,  some 
little  fellows  even  elimbing  trees  to  see  the  show.  It  was  not 
funny  to  mo ; I felt  no  inclination  to  sit  down  nowhere ; the 
goat  was  gaining  on  every  round.  Then  I remembered  how 
1*0  had  served  my  pants  before,  and  thought  I would  be  bold 
snd  face  the  animal.  He  gave  me  a desperate  blow,  knock- 
ing me  backwards  on  the  bush.  Now,  that  goat  was  not 
satisfied  with  one  blow,  but  commenced  to  back  off  about 
twenty  feet  in  order  to  get  up  speed  to  come  at  me  again. 
That  was  not  all  the  trouble  either,  for  it  was  not  long  before 
I discovered  that  that  bush  had  thorns  on  it,  and  every  blow 
I felt  a pain  in  the  rear  equal,  if  not  worse,  than  the  shock 
nf  the  goat.  My  strength  was  about  gone  when  I heard  Sal 
*'emark  to  Faria  that  he  ought  to  go  and  scare  the  animal  off 
nf  me.  Faria  hesitated,  but  being  that  it  was  Sal  said  go, 
I’o  came  to  my  rescue.  He  didn’t  get  there  either  before  the 
goat  saw  that  red  tie  and  felt  that  he  was  challenged  to 
****other  battle;  for  he  had  already  beat  me  so  badly  that  it 
^**s  not  funny  to  me  nor  the  goat  either.  Faria  saw  that 
Ihe  goat  was  going  to  make  for  him,  and  put  out  across 
|l|**t  yard  just  like  a hurricane.  You  ought  to  have  seen 
you  ought  to  have  seen  that  coat-tail  of  his  a flap- 
P^**g  in  the  wind,  and  that  tie  extending  backward,  beckon- 
I’^g  the  goat  to  come  on ; above  all,  you  ought  to  have  seen 
**•  jumping  that  fence,  for  as  he  was  not  such  a high 
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jumper,  the  whole  gable  eud  of  his  pants  remained  hanging 
to  a slat  while  Faria  fell  like  an  earthquake  on  the  other  side. 

I thought  now  was  my  time  to  pull  for  home,  for  fear  the 
animal  would  come  back  and  give  me  another  round.  Sal 
and  her  daddy  were  standing  on  the  porch  when  I left,  and 
they  may  be  there  yet  for  all  that  Faria  and  I know.  I 
afterwards  had  to  pay  the  owner  of  that  goat  a dollar,  and 
as  he  claimed  that  the  goat  was  injured,  I had  to  pay  him  a 
dollar  extra  to  satisfy  him. 

I was  always  careful  about  going  to  see  a gal  after  that, 
and  you  may  bet  your  soul,  you  never  caught  this  child 
again  with  a red  handkerchief  sticking  out  of  his  pocket  f®'' 
ornament,  no  matter  haw  tackey  he  looked.  Now,  I ha^e 
nothing  against  the  women  folks,  but  I think  they  have  not 
much  to  be  a doing  when  they  are  setting  out  thorn  bushes 
in  a yard,  especially  if  there  are  any  goats  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ; for  after  my  fight,  I couldn’t  really  sit  down  com 
fortable  for  as  much  as  three  weeks. 
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YE  WILD  SWEET  GURGLING  WATERS 


By  Brack. 


Ye  wild  sweet  gurgling  water, 

That  gently  purls  a song, 

Half-filled  with  grief  and  laughter, 
I love  thy  sound  anon. 

The  sun  is  o’er  thee  shining. 

From  out  the  purpling  sky, 

And  ’neath  a jeweled  lining 
Thy  hidden  beauties  lie. 

O wind  that  floats  above  thee. 
Breathe  low  thy  sweet  refrain. 

And  in  a concert  move  thee 
To  an  enraptured  strain  ; 

For  near  thy  bosom  sitting. 

On  such  a self-same  day. 

With  winged  time  fast-flitting, 

I heard  thy  rustic  lay. 

And  there  was  one  beside  me 
Whoso  face  I’ll  ne’er  forget ; 

Whatever  may  betide  me. 

Its  smiles  will  linger  yet. 

Then  sing  in  am’rous  measures, 

O wind  and  woodland  stream ! 

Thou  singest  of  past  pleasures. 

The  echo  of  a dream. 
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AN  ENJOYABLE  DISAPPOINTMENT 


Tambourine. 


Coward  and  Scranton  are  towns  only  four  miles  apart. 
At  the  latter  I clerked  for  a certain  economical  merchant. 
To  call  him  the  most  liberal-stingy  man  in  his  coimty  would 
he  a compliment  peculiarly  fitting,  for  he  adhered  to  the  la^v 
of  mine  and  thine  to  the  letter,  yet  unhesitatingly  adminis- 
tered to  the  needs  of  the  poor  even  to  the  point  of  extrava- 
gance. It  was  his  plan  never  to  be  idle.  I have  seen  him 
split  envelopes  and  save  them  to  wrap  spool  thread  and  other 
small  articles  in. 

By  such  a hustler  I was  employed  several  years.  From 
crating  chickens  and  weighing  cotton-seed  to  keeping  his 
books  was  my  work.  Every  clerk,  regardless  of  sex  or  size, 
must  not  hesitate  to  cut  bacon  or  measure  silk  if  it  ^8^  ^ 
rush  day.  He  never  began  writing  a postal  until  he  heard  the 
train  coming,  and  then  it  was  my  job  to  run  a two-twenty 
dash  to  mail  the  card  on  the  departing  train. 

It  was  the  week  before  Christmas  that  a nephew  of  his  m 
Coward  promised  him  a fine,  fat  turkey  if  he  would  come  o 
send  someone  for  it. 

As  the  train  was  leaving  the  station  he  dashed  into 
grocery  department  and  threw  a sack  at  me,  yelling  in  an 
cited  tone,  “Please  see  if  you  can  catch  the  train  bring 
turkey  in  this  sack — here’s  a quarter  to  pay  your  fare. 

As  I disappeared  in  the  twilight  down  the  sidew  ^ 
break-neck  speed,  bareheaded  (for  I never  wear  a 
heard  him  explain,  “After  paying  your  railroad  fare 
will  be  one  cent  over;  don’t  forget  to  remind  me  w en 

. • slowed 

Around  a curve  or  two,  and  the  speeding  train 
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down  at  niy  destination.  As  I stepped  off,  the  conductor  re- 
minded me  of  my  bare  head,  and  as  I passed  through  the 
crowd  of  grim-visaged  hoboes  who  always  frequent  small  sta- 
tions at  train  time,  they  stared  foolishly  at  me  in  the  dim 
glare  of  the  signal  light,  and  I heard  it  whispered  down  the 
mo  as  I passed,  “There  goes  a tramp.  There  goes  a tramp.” 

A fellow  in  blue  overalls,  hatless,  with  a guano  sack  under 
his  arm  would  excite  suspicion,  would  he  not  ? I chuckled  a 
little  to  myself. 

Having  arrived  at  Mr.  Hinson’s  house  a quarter  of  a mile 
istant,  I called  and  was  answered  bv  a sleepy  inmate: 
“Who’s  that?” 

Splunkett  after  the  turkey,”  I replied. 

% name  was  familiar  to  Mr.  Hinson,  and  the  reference 
tc  the  turkey  needed  no  further  explanation. 

Addie,  blast  it  all,  where’s  the  matches  ? I’ve  broke  my 
^>111  over  the  rocker — everything’s  dark  as  pitch!”  I over- 
curd  as  I stood  at  the  gate  waiting. 

It  was  bitter  cold,  and  I know  there  was  some  shivering 
«h  |%ht  was  made.  However,  soon  a middle-aged, 

ro  f ^'^med,  brier-hook-nosed  man  emerged  from  the  low- 
shn  ®''’^'^com  house,  followed  by  a slender,  staek-pole- 
''’mnan  whom  I judged  was  Addie. 

stood  he  said  upon  reaching  the  gate  where  I 

turning  and  following  them  towards  the  barn- 

for  tl  here,”  I ventured  after  a minute’s  silence, 

m.oonl'^hT  'valnuts  were  grand  in  the  brilliant 

"’uliint  Il’ishl’  pointing  at  the  top  of  the  highest 

« hlaek  oTf'  silhouetted  against  the  moonlit  sky  sat 
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“That’s  that  wild  rascal  you’ve  come  after,”  he  grinned. 

“Great  goodness,  up  there!”  looking  amazedly.  “’Twon  t 
do  to  shoot  ’im  either,  for  Mr.  Wingate’s  wife  said  she  didn’t 
intend  killing  it  until  the  day  before  Christmas.” 

His  wife,  Addie,  with  her  ready  wit  and  thoughtfulness 
suggested  climbing  the  tree. 

“Well,  I reckon  it’s  the  only  and  best  way,”  I agreed, 
bounding  up  the  trunk  of  the  walnut  tree  like  the  man  who 
ran  from  the  bear  in  Webster’s  speller. 

Having  climbed  in  reach  of  the  turkey’s  legs,  I took  a 
glance  down  and  conjectured  that  I was  forty  feet  from  the 
ground.  Making  sure  of  my  strong  foothold  and  getting  my 
bearings,  I made  what  I thought  a praiseworthy  grab  at  that 
gobbler’s  shanks.  But  he  dodged ; and  I missed  him  “fair 
and  square.”  I reached  out  again  like  a frog  snapping  at  a 
fly,  determined  not  to  be  thwarted  in  my  purpose.  My  foo*^ 
slipped  and  I entered  upon  a precipitated  descent  head  first. 
I’ortunately,  however,  my  overalls  caught  over  a protruding 
snag  and  stopped  my  downward  flight  perhaps  thirty  feet 
from  the  earth. 

“Lord  have  mercy !”  screamed  the  unnerved  woman. 

“iMercy  nothing!”  I stormed.  “Bring  a ladder  and  go  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  your  mercy!” 

From  where  I hung  it  was  perfectly  open  for  an  unim- 
peded fall  clear  to  the  ground,  and  in  view  of  this  I felt  quite 
safe  perfectly  still,  or  otherwise  I should  have  regained  m} 
wonted  position  and  equilibrium.  But  to  have  stirred  might 
have  brought  my  immediate  destruction. 

“Do  something  and  that  blamed  quick,”  I pleaded,  foi 
my  waistband  is  painfully  griping!” 

“No  doubt,”  retorted  Mr.  Hinson  as  deliberately  as  ever 
a frog  croaked  on  a green  tussock. 

“There  ain’t  a ladder  on  the  hill,”  wailed  the  dear  lady- 
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“Nor  there  ain’t  no  hopes  of  my  ever  climbing  that  tree,” 
snorted  the  indifferent  Mr.  Hinson. 

I couldn’t  hlame  him  much,  for  he  was  a knock-kneed, 
Falstaff  type  of  a man,  and  that  walnut  tree  trunk 
■was  as  slick  as  a curtain  pole  and  ten  feet  from  the  ground  to 
the  first  limb. 

But  that  frightened  woman  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  see- 
ing a man  killed,  so  she  made  a lunge  at  the  trunk  with  out- 
stretched arms  and  clambered  frantically  and  as  unsuccess- 
fully 

as  a kitten  I once  saw  hung  in  the  crack  of  a fence. 
One  could  have  smiled  at  such  a comic  monkey  stunt  in  far 
■worse  circumstances,  but  strangely  enough  I never  cracked  a 
®niile,  and  ever  since  that  time  I have  longed  for  the 
power  of  Irving  to  portray  woman  in  her  different  spheres, 
^nd  for  a surplus  of  old  Dr.  Johnson’s  bombast. 

Got  the  saw  and  ax  and  cut  the  tree  down,”  I suggested. 
I’oalizing  that  there  was  much  truth  in  “a  drowning  man  will 
cntch  at  a straw.” 


Five  minutes  had  not  elapsed — it  seemed  like  a year  and 
^ ^nlf — since  my  fall ; Addie  hacking  on  one  side  with  an 
and  her  lymphatic  husband  dragging  with  an  old  broken 
cross-cut  saw  on  the  other  side,  soon  eased  my  anxiety,  for  I 
perceived  that  the  top  gently  inclined  towards  a tall  barn 
close  by. 


Bang — alam — hang!  and  down  came  the  tree,  landing  me 
Ike  a sack  of  fertilizer  upon  the  roof. 

Fortunately  my  head  struck  first,  for  it  was  harder  and 
c er  adapted  to  resist  blows  than  most  heads  on  account  of 
natless  exposure. 

When  I reached  the  earth,  ^ilr.  and  Mrs.  Hinson  were  rac- 
ng  down  the  lane  after  their  horse  in  a quite  unconventional 
banner.  unsuspected  stoppage  on  the  roof  terrified  the 
iimal,  and  breaking  out  of  the  lot,  he  fled  down  the  lane. 
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weeding  a teii-foot  avenue  among  the  assembled  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs. 

That  horse  did  move — and  so  did  an  old  slab-sided,  white- 
eyed, Poland-China  sow  that  took  to  her  hoofs  for  safety,  ex- 
temporizing her  disturbed  feelings  and  disgust  with  a re- 
peated scoff,  scoff.  That  hog  certainly  covered  ground — ten 
feet  at  every  leap,  curling  and  twirling  her  tail  in  frantic 
gestures  of  immediate  despair. 

On  they  both  raced,  over  the  field,  fowl-house,  bee-hives 
and  everything  else  before  them.  The  disturbed  chickens 
ran  out  hither  and  thither  like  an  inverted  txib  of  apples,  the 
infuriated  bees  made  aimless  ellipses  and  threatening 
monotones,  stinging  every  living  creature  in  their  path.  - 

At  this  stage  of  excitement  and  hilarity  of  the  moonligh*' 
serenaders,  a band  of  fourteen  lads  and  lassies  (twins  and 
triplets,  I conjecture,  from  their  unvarying  sizes  and  appear- 
ance) shot  out  one  by  one  from  a side-door  and  assembled  nr 
much  confusion  and  amazement  at  the  front  gate.  Seeing 
me  as  a stranger,  they  all  howled  and  bawled  in  concert  like  a 
choir  of  spring  frogs  after  a summer  shower. 

But  here  my  attention  was  diverted  when  out  from  under 
the  house  came  Tige  and  Gyp  snapping  and  rolling  over  like 
a couple  of  baseballs.  The  bees  had  made  an  infantry  rai 
upon  them.  Next  came  an  old  rooster,  cackling  and  flippiirg 
his  gills,  stepping  high  and  hastily  to  the  tune  of 
Tucker.”  And  right  then  I decided  that  ilethodist  preac 
ers  were  not  alone  in  attacking  the  feathered  tribe,  but  that 
bees,  too,  made  good  their  chances. 

The  blear-eyed,  big-mouthed  battalion  stationed  at  t ® 
gate  soon  caught  the  spirit  of  the  night’s  revelry  and  one 
and  all  took  speedy  departure  for  the  nearest  out-house,  eac 
one  screaming  as  shrill  as  a log-train  whistles.  This  uproa 
ous  quarter  of  the  field  alarmed  the  parents,  and  in  wil  o 
citenient  both  came  like  an  April  whirlwind  to  in'cstig 
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matters.  They  found  out,  too,  for  before  they  reached  me 
they  had  to  pass  the  hives,  and  there  a storm  set  in.  A ship 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  never  careened  more  regularly  during  a 
storm  than  did  that  dear  madam  when  she  met  the  array  of 
stingers.  And  that  bow-legged  husband  of  hers  disappeared 
through  the  cotton  patch  like  an  ignis  fatuus,  fighting  and 
breaking  stalks  every  leap,  making  as  much  noise  as  a fire 
m a cane-brake. 

Until  this  moment  I had  stood  in  utter  wonderment,  and 
beheld  these  riotous  maneuverings  with  a pleasure  half  pain- 
Uil.  I enjoyed  a fit  of  leg-slapping  laughter!  I indulged 
in  this  moonlit  comedy  with  ecstatic  interest,  standing  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  whole  and  thus  obtaining  a full  view 
of  each  actor’s  part. 

But  the  turkey  could  not  be  found  anywhere,  and  in  fact 
nobody  cared  to  search  for  it  anyway. 

The  train  blew  at  the  crossing  and  came  snorting  up  to 
the  station ; I grabbed  at  its  rear  and  clung  to  the  rods,  and 
m ten  minutes  I was  rehearsing  the  w’hole  experience  to  my 
employer,  who  T thought  would  die  of  fitful  laughter. 
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OF  MOVING  ACCIDENTS  BY  FLOOD  AND  FIELD 
OF  HAIRBREADTH  ’SCAPES 


Q- 


Three  swimmers  went  dashing  away  to  the  West, 

Away  to  the  West  as  the  sun  went  down. 

And  one  had  his  trousers  and  one  had  his  vest, 

But  none  had  apparel  to  come  into  town ; 

For  the  mill-pond  is  posted,  the  miller  will  shoot. 

And  the  man  that’s  best  off  is  the  first  one  to  scoot. 

And  good-bye  to  the  pond  and  its  swimming. 

Three  students  lay  flat  on  their  faces  that  night. 

On  their  faces  that  night  as  the  clock  ticked  late, 

And  the  lead  that  the  doctors  picked  out  was  a sight ; 
Though  he  might  have  been  drunk  the  miller  shot  straight. 
For  swimming  on  Sunday’s  immoral,  you  know. 

Three  students  at  least  will  swear  that  ’tis  so, 

So  good-bye  to  the  pond  and  its  swimming! 
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THE  AGE  OF  CROWDS 


R.  A.  SuLUVAN. 


The  age  in  which  a civilization  lives  usually  derives  its 
iianae  from  the  dominant  force  at  work  in  it,  let  that  force  be 
social,  industrial,  political  or  religious.  Thus  the  age  in 
which  we  live  can  easily  he  recognized  as  the  age  of  crowds. 

Crowds  have  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  life 
of  peoples,  but  this  part  has  never  been  of  such  importance 
at  present.  The  substitution  of  the  unconscious  actions  of 
crowds  for  the  conscious  activity  of  individuals  is  one  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  present  age. 

The  great  upheavals  which  precede  changes  of  civiliza- 
Con,  such  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  fouuda- 
tion  of  the  Arabian  Empire  seem  at  first  sight  determined 
niore  especially  by  political  transformations,  foreign  invas- 
ions or  the  overthrow  of  dynasties.  Rut  a more  attentive 
S’Uidy  of  these  events  shows  that  behind  their  apparent  causes 

0 real  cause  is  seen  to  be  a profound  modification  in  the 
1 eas  of  the  peoples. 

The  memorable  events  of  history  are  the  visible  effects  of 
10  invisible  changes  of  human  thought.  The  reason  these 
hreat  events  are  so  rare  is  that  there  is  nothing  so  stable  in 
‘1  race  as  the  inherited  ground-work  of  its  thoughts. 

The  present  epoch  is  witnessing  a process  of  transforma- 
lon  in  the  thought  of  mankind. 

iis  transformation  has  at  its  base  two  fundamental  prin- 
ca]'  destruction  of  those  religious,  politi- 

ond  social  beliefs  in  which  all  the  elements  of  our  civili- 
lon  are  rooted.  J he  second  is  the  creation  of  entirely  new 

1 itions  of  existence  and  thought  as  the  result  of  modern 
lentific  and  industrial  discoveries. 
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The  ideas  of  the  past,  although  half  destroyed,  being  still 
very  powerful,  and  the  ideas  which  are  to  replace  them  being 
still  in  process  of  formation,  the  modem  age  represents  a 
period  of  transition. 

It  is  clear  that  on  whatever  lines  the  societies  of  the  future 
are  organized  they  will  have  to  count  with  a new  power,  with 
the  last  surviving  sovereign  force  of  modern  times  the 
power  of  crowds.  While  all  our  ancient  beliefs  are  tottering 
and  disappearing,  while  the  old  pillars  of  society  are  giving 
way  one  by  one,  the  power  of  the  crowd  is  the  only  force 
which  nothing  menaces,  and  of  which  the  prestige  is  continu 
ally  on  the  increase. 

Scarcely  a century  ago  the  traditional  policy  of  European 
states  and  the  rivalries  of  sovereigns  were  the  principal  fac- 
tors that  shaped  events.  The  opinion  of  the  masses  scarcely 
counted  at  all.  To-day  it  is  the  individual  tendencies  an 
rivalries  of  rulers  which  do  not  count,  while  on  the  contrary 
the  vuice  of  the  masses  has  become  preponderant.  It  is  this 
voice  that  dictates  their  conduct  to  kings,  whose  endeavor  it 
is  to  take  note  of  their  utterances.  The  destinies  of  nations 
are  elaborated  at  present  in  the  heart  of  the  masses  and  no 
longer  in  the  councils  of  princes. 

The  entry  of  the  popular  classes  into  political  life  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  our  age. 

This  is  also  an  ago  of  transportation.  Ideas  are  trans 

ported  as  well  as  corn  and  wheat. 

The  freshman  class  is,  as  a rule,  physically  the 
class  of  a college.  But  the  fact  that  it  can  be  put  to  flig 
a weaker  class  proves  that  there  is  a lack  of  unity  and  co 
rcnce  among  its  members.  It  is  by  association  that 
have  come  to  procure  ideas  with  respect  to  their  interes  ^ 
which  are  very  clearly  defined,  if  not  particularly  just; 
have  arrived  at  a consciousness  of  their  strength.  ^ 

These  associations  of  ideas  are  brought  about  by  the  pr 
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transportation  facilities,  the  telephone  and  telegraph  sys- 
tems. 


The  masses  are  founding  labor  unions,  which  in  spite  of  all 
economic  laws  tend  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  labor  and 
Wages. 

To-day  the  claims  of  the  masses  are  becoming  more  and 
nwre  sharply  defined  and  amount  to  nothing  less  than  a de- 
termination to  make  society  hark  back  to  that  primitive  state 
which  was  the  normal  condition  of  all  human  groups  before 
the  dawn  of  civilization.  Limitations  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
the  equal  distribution  of  all  products,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  upper  classes  for  the  benefit  of  the  popular  classes,  are 
^eino  of  these  claims. 


Crowds  have  very  little  reasoning  power,  hence  they  are 
fiuick  to  act.  Nothing  is  more  mobile  and  changeable  than 
the  thoughts  of  crowds,  and  nothing  more  frequent  than  to 
them  execrate  to-day  what  they  applauded  yesterday, 
^o-uay  they  demand  a monarchy,  to-morrow  a democracy, 
s tho  result  of  their  present  organization  their  strength  has 
f'ponie  immense.  The  divine  right  of  the  masses  is  about  to 
Replace  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

Universal  symptoms,  visible  in  all  nations,  show  us  the 
^‘>pid  growth  of  tho  power  of  crowds,  nor  is  this  power  des- 
^iied  to  cease  growing  at  an  early  date.  Whatever  fate  it 
*'ay  reserve  for  us,  we  .shall  have  to  submit  to  it.  All  reason- 
'^8  against  it  is  vain. 

Certainly  it  is  possible  that  tho  advent  to  power  of  the 

®ses  marks  one  of  the  last  stages  of  western  civilization — a 

^ oi])lete  return  to  those  periods  of  confused  anarchy  which 

aia  always  destined  to  precede  the  birth  of 

society. 


every  new 


for  Uiat  from  the  moment  when  the  moral 

its  which  a civilization  rests  have  lost  their  strength, 

*'al  dissolution  is  brought  alxmt  by  those  unconscious 
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and  brutal  crowds  known,  justifiably  enough,  as  barbarians. 
Civilizations,  as  yet,  have  only  been  created  and  directed  by 
a small  intellectual  aristocracy,  never  by  crowds.  Crowds  m 
many  instances  are  powerful  for  destruction. 

One  has  said  that  a crowd  actuated  by  one  ruling  motive, 
organized  and  directed  by  one  master  mind,  can  no  more  b 
controlled  by  human  intlueuce  outside  of  itself  than  can  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  be  dammed  with  straw. 

This  rule  is  always  tantamount  to  a barbarian  phase. 
consequence  of  the  purely  destructive  nature  of  their  power, 
crowds  act  like  those  microbes  which  hasten  the  dissolution  o 
enfeebled  or  dead  bodies.  When  the  structure  of  a civiliza- 
tion is  rotten,  it  is  always  the  masses,  that  bring  about  its 

downfall.  . 

We  do  not  know  a great  deal  about  these  crowds  which 

beginning  to  be  the  object  of  so  much  discussion. 

:Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  says:  “^lie 
forces  that  govern  the  ordinary  conduct  of  men,  m t ei^^ 
public  relations,  have  scarcely  received  any  scientific  trea 
ment  at  all.”  Many  professional  students  of  psychology 
have  lived  far  from  these  crowds,  and  when  they  have 
their  attention  in  this  direction  it  has  only  been  to 
the  crimes  crowds  are  capable  of  committing. 
in  his  dictionary  of  psychology,  tells  us  that  a crowd 
performances  are  particularly  capricious  and 
mob.  Without  a doubt  criminal  crowds  exist,  but  vir  u 
and  heroic  crowds  are  also  to  be  met  with. 

The  main  cause  of  the  peculiar  actions  of  crimina 
is  the  loss  of  individual  responsibility  among  their  mem 
We  have  all  doubtless  noticed  individuals  in  crowds 
acts  that  they  would  blush  to  commit  when  jng 

the  crowd.  This  observation  may  bo  L^l.  ” 

that  a crowd  has  an  into.xicating  effect  upon  the  in  I'l 

Each  of  us  will  have  to  meet  with  crowds  of  various 
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when  he  leaves  this  institution.  A knowledge  of  the  mind  of 
crowds  is  to-day  the  last  resource  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
as  well  as  of  the  statesman.  To  know  the  art  of  impressing 
the  imagination  of  crowds  is  to  know  at  the  same  time  the 
art  of  governing  them. 

It  was  not  by  means  of  cunning  rhetoric  that  Antony  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  crowd  rise  up  against  the  murderers  of 
Ciesar ; it  was  by  reading  his  wll  to  the  multitude  and  point- 
ing to  his  corpse. 

Seeing  the  growing  influence  of  crowds,  it  behooves  us  to 
I’cgin  a study  of  their  workings ; to  equip  ourselves  as  leaders, 
that  we  may  be  instrumental  in  raising  individuals  above  the 
^evel  of  their  constituents  and  thus  prevent  their  sinking  be- 
low the  moral  standard  which  social  pressure  has  forced  upon 
them.  Then  and  not  until  then  can  it  truly  be  said  that  we 
iii'e  indeed  leaders  of  men. 


5 
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FROGS  AND  A FORTUNE 


Barbara. 

Everything  had  gone  wrong  in  the  office  that  day.  Old 
man  Gregson  was  in  a humor  that  boded  ill  to  all  who  crossed 
him.  When  his  son  walked  into  the  office  dressed  in  the  latest 
style  suit,  a flower  in  his  lapel,  a gold-headed  cane  in  his 
neatly-gloved  hand,  and  his  hat  tipped  over  his  left  ear,  the 
storm  broke. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  coming  in  here  dressed  like  ^ 
tailor’s  model,  young  man?  Trying  to  show  your  shabby- 
looking  old  daddy  up,  are  you?  Your  old  daddy  who  has 
spent  a small  fortune  upon  you  for  your  course  at  Harvard 
and  then  given  you  a year’s  traveling  abroad.  It’s  all  been 

wasted,  for  you  are  not  worth  a You’re  no  good. 

good ; do  yon  hear  me  ? Look  at  that  hat,  that  coat,  that 
cane.  Bah ! What  do  you  want  now — more  money  ?” 

“You  seem  to  be  in  quite  a temper  this  afternoon, 
calmly  replied  the  young  man.  “But,  to  answer  your  ques 
tion.  I have  come  because  3-011  sent  for  me.  B3’  way  0 
explanation,  I may  add  that  I am  to  be  present  at  a reception'’ 
at  four  o’clock,  given  by  Ifrs.  Crosman-IIeink  to  ^liss  Van 
coult,  my  bride-to-be.  Hence  my  dress,  which  seems  so  di9 
tasteful  to  3'ou.” 

The  old  man  jumped  to  his  feet,  “So  you  are  going  ® 
marry  Inez  Yancoult,”  he  thundered.  “Xow  right  ^ 
where  I draw  the  line.  You  can  marry  her  if  you  like, 
never  another  cent  do  you  get  from  me.  Do  you  understan 
I’m  tired  of  throwing  away  good  money  on  worthless  peop 
Xow  you  can  decide.  Come  and  go  to  work  here  in  the  0 
or  marry  that  society  butterfly  and  go  wherever  you 
and  the  irate  father  brought  his  fist  down  upon  the  desk  wi 
a bang. 
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“I  am  of  age,  sir,  and  I’ll  marry  whom  I please.  I am 
perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  myself  and  her,  too,  for  that 
matter.  Good  day,  sir” ; and  young  Gregson  walked  out. 

“Take  care  of  himself,  indeed ! If  he  does,  it  will  be  the 
fi^st  time  in  his  life,”  muttered  the  old  man  as  he  turned  to 
bis  desk. 

II. 

A few  days  after  this  stormy  interview  had  taken  place  be- 
tween father  and  son.  Bob  Ainscoat,  Edward’s  roommate  at 
Harvard,  stepped  into  the  office  of  ^ilr.  Gregson  and  received 
t'nly  a curt  nod  and  a motion  to  take  a seat. 

Seen  Edward  lately  ?”  casually  inquired  the  old  man  as 
be  glanced  up  from  a letter  he  was  reading. 

Yes,  he  came  around  a day  or  two  ago  to  tell  me  good-bye. 
^aid  he  was  going  out  West.  I suppose  Inez  kicked  him 
^ben  she  learned  that  you  had  cut  him  off.” 

The  gray-haired  father  dropped  the  letter.  “Did  he  tell 
you  that  ?” 

Ho,  but  I have  an  idea  that  she  did  by  his  going  away.” 

So  ho  has  gone  West,  has  he?  Did  he  have  any  money 
''■ben  ho  left  ?” 

^ Oh,  a couple  of  thousand,  I guess.” 

Well,  he’ll  soon  blow  that  in  and  come  back  be^ng  for 
more,”  said  the  old  man  as  he  turned  back  to  his  desk. 

I don’t  believe  he  will,  Mr.  Gregson.  Ed’s  got  a good 
ysiness  head,  and  now  he  has  got  to  kick  for  a living,  he’ll 
m . I’ll  let  you  know  if  I hear  from  him.  Good  day.” 

III. 

It  was  a pleasant,  crisp  day  in  the  fall  some  months  later, 
”1'^  Hreggie”  was  in  a particularly  good  humor.  When 
° Ainscot  walked  into  the  office  he  was  greeted  with  un- 

''sual  warmth. 

Hlad  to  see  you.  Bob.  Have  a seat ; here,  take  this  one, 
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the  back’s  better” ; and  Mr.  Gregson  pushed  his  own  favorite 
chair  over  to  the  young  man. 

“Heard  from  Edward  lately  V’  inquired  the  old  fellow  as 
he  lighted  a cigar. 

“Yes,”  replied  Bob;  “got  a letter  this  morning;  want  me 
to  read  it  ?” 

“Yes,  if  it’s  not  too  long,”  carelessly  answered  the  old  man, 
but  his  eyes  belied  his  voice,  for  they  were  moist. 

“All  right,”  said  Bob  as  he  unfolded  the  letter.  This  is 
what  he  read: 


“Delaxgon,  Cal.,  Oct.  3,  19 • 

Dear  Bob  : It  has  been  a long  time  since  I saw  you  and 
Kirk  and  the  rest  of  the  fellows  and  the  “old  man” ; that  is, 
it  has  seemed  like  a long  time  to  me.  I suppose  you  are 
wondering  what  I have  been  doing.  Well,  I might  as  well 
start  at  the  beginning  and  go  through  to  the  end. 

You  know  when  I left  that  day  I bought  a ticket  to  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what  I should  have  done 
had  I ever  got  there.  But  whom  should  I see  standing  on  the 
platform  at  a little  station  way  out  in  the  wilds,  but  old 
Sandy.  One  glimpse  of  his  freckled  face  and  red  hair  was 
enough.  I grabbed  my  suit-case  and  jumped  off  and  we  bad 
a jollification  meeting  right  there  on  the  spot.  You  remena 
her  Sandy,  I reckon.  He  played  fullback  on  the  ’Varsity 
our  first  year  at  Harvard. 

The  upshot  of  the  w'hole  thing  was  that  I decided  to  go  wit 
him  next  day  out  to  his  ranch.  It  didn’t  make  much  diff®’^ 
ferenco  to  me  where  I went,  then.  We  rode  up  to  his  bunk 
house  about  dark.  Himgry  and  sore?  Oh,  Lordy!  The 
cook  had  a splendid  supper  for  us.  What  do  you  reckon  was 
the  main  item  on  the  menu  ? Frog-legs!  Think  of  it. 
yon  could  eat  and  then  some.  You  remember  those  we  g 
at  Deronda’s  one  night,  don’t  you  ? You  will  also,  no  dou  t, 
recall  the  bill.  Keep  it  in  mind. 
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I asked  “Grubbs,”  the  cook,  where  he  got  such  delicacies, 
and  he  replied,  “de  swamp  am  full  er  dem.” 

I had  got  a glimpse  of  the  swamp  as  we  came  up.  Sud- 
denly an  idea  struck  me  and  stuck.  After  a long  smoke, 
Sandy  and  I turned  in,  but  I didn’t  sleep  much.  It  was  a 
case  of  too  many  frogs,  both  internally  and  externally. 

Next  morning  I pursuaded  Sandy  to  go  with  me  for  a 
look  at  the  swamp,  and  it  was  as  Grubbs  said — literally  full 
of  the  biggest,  greenest  frogs  imaginable.  There  seemed  to 
I'c  millions  of  them  and  the  swamp  extended  for  acres  and 
3cres.  A little  creek  rambled  through  -it  so  the  water  was 
fresh.  I went  back  to  the  house  with  so  much  faith  in  my 
idea  that  I bought  the  whole  swamp  right  out  from  Sandy. 
He  was  glad  to  get  any  price  for  it. 

to  my  idea.  I remembered  what  we  paid  for  frog- 
legs  in  the  city  and  I figured  that  the  reason  the  price  was 
So  high  was  that,  they  were  scarce  and  hard  to  get  upon  the 
market.  I also  figured  that  at  a reasonable  price  per  frog  I 
could  make  a neat  little  sum  off  the  swamp. 

So,  accordingly,  I wrote  to  all  the  first-class  hotels  and 
cafe’s  I could  think  of  and  asked  what  they  would  pay  for 
frog-legs,  delivered  to  them.  In  a few  days  replies  began  to 
come  in,  and  the  prices  offered  were  enormous.  All  were 
glad  of  the  chance  to  get  them  at  any  price.  Well, 
, course,  I had  to  work  out  the  details  of  preparing  and 
® ipping  them,  but  it  was  soon  done.  To  make  a long  story 
mrt,  as  the  saying  is,  I am  now  owner  and  manager  of  the 
only  “frog  farm”  in  existence.  Have  cleared  five  thousand 
ready  and  the  demand  for  my  “product”  is  increasing  all 
^ 0 time.  Don’t  think  I’ll  go  broke,  anyhow. 

Sandy  and  I have  had  some  bully  “larks”  together.  Wish 
.^011  could  come  down  and  spend  a while  with  us. 

Write  me,  if  only  a line. 

Your  true  friend. 


Edward  Gregson.” 
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The  old  man  was  silent  for  a minute  after  Bob  had  fin- 
ished reading  the  letter.  Then  he  burst  into  a laugh  that 
made  the  windows  rattle. 

“Who  would  have  thought  it ! A ‘frog-farm !’  Guess  I’H 
write  the  boy.  Give  me  his  address,  Bob.” 
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Look  up;  he  sits  and  eyes, 
Then  swooping,  down  he  flies 
To  steal  his  All  of  corn. 

With  stealthy  step  he  treads 
The  newly  furrowed  beds 
Each  frosty  April  morn. 

But  hist ! he  hears  a sound ; 
He  croaks  to  those  around 
That  danger  lurks  near-by. 

And  swift  as  Indian  dart 
lie  sails  with  practiced  art 
From  view  of  hunter’s  eye. 
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THE  EARLY  FRENCH  IN  AMERICA 


Tambourine. 


I do  not  write  of  a hero  of  a principle  or  of  a faith,  but  of 
a hero  who  had  a definite  idea  and  determined  aim ; a man 
whose  whole  being  pilgrimed  untiringly  onward  towards  the 
goal  which  it  was  never  to  attain ; a feeling  breast  which  'was 
aimed  with  a stoic  panoply,  and  whose  masculine  stature 
enveloped  a pioneer  w'ho  guided  America  to  the  land  of  her 
richest  heritage.  This  man  is  Robert  Cavelier  de  La  Salle? 
of  Rouen,  France. 

To  understand  the  man  better  we  must  take  a moment  to 
glance  over  a few  of  his  characteristics  and  early  promptings* 
lie  was  born  of  a family  of  the  nobility, in  1643, and  educated 
for  the  priesthood.  Finding  himself  especially  proficient  in? 
and  naturally  adapted  to  channels  adverse  to  the  secluded  lif® 
of  a priest,  he  eventually  disclaimed  this  religious  obligation* 
As  a noted  writer  states:  “To  find  himself  not  at  the  cen 
ter  of  power,  but  at  the  circumference,  not  the  mover,  but  the 
moved ; the  passive  instrument  of  another’s  will,  taught  to 
walk  in  prescribed  paths ; to  renounce  his  individuality  an 
become  a component  atom  of  a vast  whole — would  have  been 
intolerable  to  him.”  His  strong  personality  could  not  be  re- 
modeled by  the  moulding  hand ; by  nature  he  could  bear  no 
initiation  but  his  own.  The  cravings  of  a deep  ambition? 
the  hunger  of  an  insatiable  intellect,  the  intense  longings  or 
action  and  achievement,  subdued  in  him  all  other  passions? 
and  his  catholic  heart  was  no  receptacle  for  pleasure. 
piration  and  bold  energi'  lay  at  the  base  of  his  character, 
such  a man  let  us  now  see  what  some  of  the  ideas  and  aiiw 
were  and  to  what  end  led  the  results.  , 

That  which  prompted  this  man,  the  noblest  of  the  Frcn 
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explorers,  to  come  to  the  Xew  World  was  not  of  sudden 
growth  and  short  duration,  like  the  predominant  incentives 
which  held  sway  in  the  minds  of  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries, hut  it  developed  as  years  went  on.  He  fondled 
'•'’gue  schemes  of  western  discovery,  and  when  his  earliest 
journeyings  revealed  to  him  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  fertile 
plains  of  Illinois,  his  keen  imagination  took  wing  over  the 
boundless  prairies  westward  and  his  restless  feet  roamed  in 
a moment  the  waving  forests  drained  by  the  mighty  rivers  of 
the  West.  Hero  his  ambition  had  discovered  an  entrance  to 
Ibe  cherished  field  of  activity.  Xow  he  would  leave  the  cold 
Canadian  plains  and  lead  France  and  her  civilization  down 
fhe  great  IMississippi,  which  he  hoped  soon  to  discover.  Here 
and  in  this  way  he  would  call  into  light  the  latent  wealth  of 
tile  fascinating  West.  Here  he  hoped  to  make  a new  route  to 
China,  a new  road  to  the  riches  of  Japan,  and  thus  abandon 
Ibe  difficult  access  through  Canada,  beset  with  enemies,  to 
Ibe  West,  and  thereupon  open  a way  to  the  vast  domain 
through  the  Gulf  and  the  ]\Iississippi.  He  would  explore 
l^bo  great  river  to  its  mouth  and  there  establish  a trading  post 
^nd  fortifications  by  which  no  other  nation  could  pass  with- 
'^ut  his  permission.  Thus  Avould  there  l)e  free  access  to  the  fur 
jiade  of  the  North  every  season  until  other  enterprises  should 
developed.  With  these  plans  in  view  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
sincerity  gave  living  interest  to  every  solicitation  for  as- 
sistance he  made  to  his  zealous  friend,  Count  Frontenac. 

lid  winning  the  Count’s  favor  he  secured  men,  guns,  boats 
^iid  provisions  for  the  enterprise  and  set  out  in  the  year 
’ ' • From  lake  to  lake  through  miry  bogs  and  dreary 
Orests  he  pushed  his  course  into  the  far  away  West  where 
'0  .7  pines  towered  like  masts  against  the  sky,  whose  sun- 
-cnrelip^j  crags  stretched  out  like  welcoming  arms. 

La  Salle  really  discover  the  ^fississippi  during  this 
*^l*^onipt?  Let  us  see.  To  follow  him  during  the  first 
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part  of  this  trip  between  the  years  1669  and  1671  would  be 
to  involve  ourselves  in  obscurity.  However,  La  Salle  left 
Fort  La  Chine,  near  Montreal,  came  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Lake  Erie,  where  he  reached  a branch  of  the  Ohio,  de- 
scending it  as  far  do\vn  as  the  rapids  at  Louisville,  and,  as 
maintained  by  some,  he  even  passed  beyond  its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi.  Here  his  men  abandoned  him  and  be 
retraced  his  footsteps  alone. 

Having  returned,  the  question  arises  as  to  where  he  was 
and  what  he  did  in  1671.  According  to  a certain  history  of 
La  Salle,  he  embarked  on  Lake  Erie,  ascended  the  Detroit  to 
Lake  Huron,  explored  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  then 
crossing  over  to  a river  flowing  westward,  now  kno%vn  as  the 
Illinois,  followed  until  he  reached  another  flowing  north- 
west and  southeast.  Some  writers  claim  this  river  as  the 
ilississippi,  and  that  he  descended  it  as  far  as  the  36th  d®' 
gree  of  latitude. 

That  he  discovered  the  Ohio  is  a well-siistained  fact  which 
the  explorer  himself  avows  in  a memorial  to  Count  Frontenac 
in  1677.  He  is  also  accorded  the  same  honor  by  Joliet.  But 
that  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ilississippi  in  his  alleged 
voyage  down  the  Illinois  prior  to  Marquette  and  Joliet,  is  ® 
different  case.  This  statement  is  upheld  by  one  biased 
La  Salle’s  favor  and  likely  he  tried  to  make  La  Salle  vaunt 
his  own  exploits.  In  a memorial  addressed  to  His  ^Majesty 
by  La  Salle’s  relatives  after  the  explorer’s  death  they  do  not 
mention  that  he  reached  the  ^lississippi  before  his  exped^ 
tions  in  1679  to  ’82;  and  thus  in  the  light  of  this  evidence  it 
is  probable  that  he  did  not  discover  it  until  a much  later  date. 

But  out  of  the  fragments  of  ruin  La  aSlle  could  erect  a 
structure  of  success;  and  in  1681  he  renewed  his  energies? 
and  again  liegan  to  grapple  with  adversities.  With  his  usn 
vigor  he  lx?gan  planning  to  convert  the  Indian  slaughter 
fields  into  enticing  areas  for  French  civilization  and  Chn® 
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tianity.  Twice  defeated  in  trying  to  find  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  looked  upon  Indian  friendship  with  eagerness 
and  keen  appreciation,  for  his  efforts  were  futile  and  wholly 
meaningless  without  he  succeeded  in  his  attempts.  It  was 
late  in  the  season  and  La  Salle  hastened  his  preparations. 
Down  the  leafless  forests  and  frozen  streams  he  and  his  men 
made  their  way  until,  on  the  6th  of  Fehruary,  1682,  they  be- 
l^eld  the  majestic  bosom  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  They 
landed  and  took  formal  possession  at  the  present  site  of  Vicks- 
l^nrg,  reembarked  and  wended  their  way  down  by  the  villages 
of  the  Taensas,  Natchez,  Coroas  and  Oumas  in  rapid  succes- 
sion.  And  on  the  6th  of  April  they  came  to  where  the  river 
divides  into  three  channels.  Here  they  divided  into  three 
parties  and  each  followed  a separate  course.  “As  they  drifted 
down  the  turbid  current,  between  the  low  and  marshy  shores, 
llie  brackish  waters  changed  to  brine,  and  the  breeze  grew 
Desh  with  the  salt  breath  of  the  sea.  There  the  great  broad 
l^som  of  the  Gulf  opened  on  their  sight,  tossing  its  restless 
1 tows,  limitless,  voiceless  and  lonely  as  when  born  of 
ohaos.” 

A short  distance  from  the  mouth,  the  parties  reunited  and 
ere  a column  was  erected  bearing  the  arms  of  France.  “On 
that  day  France  received  on  parchment  a stupendous  acces- 
sion—the  fertile  plains  of  Texas;  the  vast  basin  of  the  ^lis- 
®msippi  from  the  frozen  northern  springs  to  the  sultry  borders 
® the  Gulf ; from  the  woody  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
^*"0  peaks  of  the  Hockies — a region  of  savannahs  and  forests, 
®'m-cracked  deserts,  and  grassy  prairies  watered  by  a thoii- 
^>^d  rivers,  ranged  by  a thousand  war-like  tribes — passed 
^ Heath  the  scepter  of  the  Sultan  of  Versailles.”  Here  he 
his  men  spent  a while  and  slowlv  liogaii  their  return, 
tio  were  wrestling  with  Indians  and  starva- 
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Now  before  King  Louis  XIV,  he  proposes  a new  plan — to 
return  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  new  lands  he  had  discovered.  Made  bold 
and  confident  by  his  recent  success,  he  wrested  from  his  king 
the  desired  permission,  set  sail,  and  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
1685,  he  again  anchored  a few  leagues  from  the  shore  of  what 
they  thought  Appalachee  Bay,  but  they  were  much  farther 
westward  and  near  Galveston.  Sailing  a few  miles  farther 
southward  he  and  his  crew  landed  at  Matagorda  Bay  first, 
and  later  at  Corpus  Christ!  Bay,  not  far  north  of  the  Ri® 


Grande. 

For  several  weeks,  and  even  months,  they  encamped  among 
the  marshes  and  lagoons  of  the  coast,  wandering  slowly  back 
overland  towards  Canada.  Their  ships  had  been  wrecked 
partly  through  ignorance,  and  partly  through  treacherous 
enemies  under  La  Salle’s  employment.  He  resolved  to  make 
his  return  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  to 
Canada.  This  he  never  eccomplished,  for  here  is  the  scene 
of  La  Salle’s  tragic  death.  Five  of  his  followers  enraged, 
secretly  slew  iMoranget,  La  Salle’s  young  nephew ; and  hav- 
ing thereby  endangered  their  owm  safety,  it  was  expedient 
that  they  plan  the  immediate  despatching  of  their  leader. 

On  the  19th  of  ]klarch,  1687,  La  Salle  and  his  friar  were 
searching  for  the  absent  ^foranget,  when  they  were  entrapi>e 
by  Duhaut  and  Liotot,  who  crouched  in  the  long,  reedy,  dO 
grass  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  unsuspecting  victim. 
One  of  the  conspirators  stood  in  the  open  and  haughtily  re 
plied  to  La  Salle  when  asked  where  iloranget  was.  Aj'  the 
incensed  commander  advanced,  rebuking  the  insolent  i illnin, 
a shot  issued  from  the  grass  and  La  Salle  dropped  dea  > 
pierced  through  the  brain.  Then  in  a rage,  rallying  aroiin 
the  murdered  hero,  with  base  mockery  and  vile  insult  t le.V 
divested  the  dead  body,  dragged  it  in  the  thicket  near-by,  an  ^ 
there  left  it  for  worms  and  vultures.  And  Parkman  s opm 
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ion  of  this  great  Frenchman  may  here  fittingly  be  appended : 

Cavelier  de  La  Salle  stands  in  history  like  a statue  cast  in 
iron ; hut  his  own  unwilling  pen  betrays  the  man,  and  reveals 
111  the  stern,  sad  figure  an  object  of  human  interest  and  pity.” 

But  there  was  another  field  in  the  Few  World  on  which  the 
Wood  of  heroes  was  spilled.  Two  decades  before  La  Salle 
met  his  fate  upon  the  Texas  plains  there  roamed  among  the 
northern  wildernesses  another  stalwart  figure.  This  was 
Bontiac,  a courageous,  resolute,  eloquent  and  preeminently 
endowed  chieftain,  with  a rare  and  commanding  energy  and 
^orce,  as  crafty  and  subtle  as  ever  basked  in  the  mellow  sun- 
lit fields  of  North  America. 

We  first  distinctly  see  him  emerging  stealthily  from  hiding 
places  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  then  a friend  of  the 
Breneh  who  had  courted  the  friendship  of  the  neighboring 
Iribes.  When  the  English  General  Rogers  coasted  these 
shores  Pontiac  greeted  him  haughtily,  but  was  soon  won  over 
hi  the  side  of  the  English,  for  as  early  as  1760  his  alert 
Senses  foresaw  that  the  French  power  would  soon  be  waning. 
When,  in  1763,  it  was  announced  that  France  had  ceded 
ei"  territory  to  the  English,  Pontiac,  having  been  cruelly  and 
tingratefully  treated  by  the  English,  formed  a conspiracy,  a 
P ot  such  as  never  was  before  conceived  and  executed  by  a 
orth  American  Indian.  It  was  determined  to  attack  all  the 
iigush  forts  the  same  day,  then  turn  upon  the  defenseless 
’’ontier  and  ravage  and  lay  waste  the  entire  English  settle- 
ments. The  French  treated  him  cordially,  and  special  marks 
^ esteem  were  accorded  him  by  Montcalm;  and  it  is  said 
entiac  commanded  the  Ottawas  in  the  memorable  defeat  of 
^maddock. 

We  have  seen  how,  when  the  tide  of  affairs  changed,  this 
^’eaeherous  and  alert  chief  trimmed  his  bark  to  the  cur- 
e*it  and  lent  a friendly  hand  to  the  French,  then  the  English, 
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and  when  they  aroused  his  hatred,  he  again  sided  with  the 
French. 

While  the  war  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  the  treaty 
of  peace  at  Paris  in  February,  1763,  took  place,  and  the  Eng- 
lish in  portioning  out  their  new  acquisitions,  left  the  Ohio 
Valley  as  an  Indian  Reservation.  Had  this  happened  sooner, 
the  war  might  have  been  averted,  but  “while  the  sovereigns 
of  England,  France  and  Spain  were  signing  the  treaty,  count- 
less Indians  in  the  dark,  green  bosom  of  the  American  forests 
were  chanting  their  death  knell  and  whetting  scalping  knives. 
The  wild  multitude,  in  fluttering  and  vulgar  blazonry  by 
their  pine-knot  fires,  danced  and  harangued  exultantly  be- 
neath the  deep  red  glare  of  the  illuminated  forest  boughs. 
Dog-flesh  feasts,  served  in  wooden  bowls,  quieted  their  dia- 
bolical yells  and  they  often  slept  the  night  away  in  gluttonous 
stupor.” 

But  morning  brings  a scene  of  slaughter.  Close  up 
single  file,  clad  in  rough  attire  for  hard  service,  they  stealth- 
ily move  through  the  tangled  brambles  until  they  reach  the 
helpless  garrisons  and  defenseless  settlements.  “L  rgcd  on  by 
Pontiac,  and  by  the  great  concourse  of  young  damsels  radi- 
ant with  bear  grease,  ruddy  with  paint,  and  versed  in  all  the 
acts  of  forest  coquetry,  and  by  shrivelled  old  hags  with 
limbs  and  squeaky  voices,  and  troops  of  merry  children  wit 
mischievous  black  eyes,  all  applauding  them — these  gallant 
warriors  jiroudly  trod  the  forest  green  in  restless  waiting  f®^ 
the  coming  game  of  war  they  soon  would  play.” 

Early  in  IMay,  1763,  a definite  plan  of  treachery  was  re- 
solved upon.  Pontiac  and  his  chiefs  would  demand  an  i^ 
portant  and  urgent  council  with  the  commandant  of  Detroit, 
and  thus  gain  ready  admittance.  While  in  the  act  of  a 
dressing  the  commandant,  Pontiac  would  make  a certain  sif, 
nal,  and  thereupon  the  chiefs  were  all  to  rush  upon  the  Eng- 
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lish  officers  present  and  strike  them  a fatal  blow  and  thus 
blot  out  the  name  of  Detroit  forever. 

But  each  secret  has  its  signal  lamp,  each  error  its  ill  result, 
and  every  great  calamity  its  dire  prognostics.  About  Detroit 
the  previous  October  an  inky  soot-like  rain  fell,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon caused  the  excited  Canadians  to  be  on  their  guard. 
On  the  5th  of  the  following  May,  St.  Aubin’s  wife,  while 
visiting  the  neighboring  Indian  village  to  purchase  provi- 
sions, saw  them  filing  off  their  guns  so  that  stock  and  all 
■would  not  exceed  three  feet  in  length.  And  as  tradition 
tells  us,  to  make  the  citizens  of  Detroit  more  certain  of  their 
impending  danger,  one  of  the  captains,  having  become  infatu- 
ated by  the  attractive  physical  beauty  of  Catherine,  an 
Ojibwa  girl,  through  his  friendly  relations  with  her,  learned 
that  Pontiac  would  come  the  next  day  with  sixty  chiefs,  with 
guns  cut  short  and  hidden  under  their  blankets,  and  that 
when  Pontiac  should  offer  the  pipe  of  peace  in  a reversed 
position  it  would  bo  a signal  for  attack.  At  that  moment 
they  were  to  fire  upon  the  officers  and  kill  every  one  of  them 
instantly. 

At  ten  o’clock  next  day  Pontiac  came  to  the  fort  and  his 
treacherous  followers  filled  the  passageways  with  their  savage 
oountonances.  They  were  imbedded  to  the  chin  in  great 
blankets,  and  some  were  crested  with  waving  plumes,  some 
^ith  heads  shaved  clean,  others  with  hair  flowing  loosely  at 
their  backs  or  hanging  over  their  lion-like  ej'es  and  crafty 
features,  making  the  aspect  one  of  terror,  grimness  and  un- 
eouth  stateliness.  But  the  English  were  too  alert  for  him, 
for  as  ho  entered  in  at  the  opened  gateway  his  broad  breast 
heaved  a sigh  of  despair  as  he  beheld  on  either  side  of  him 
J’unks  of  soldiers  with  glistening  steel  like  that  grim  gray  line 
^t  Gettysburg  a hundred  years  later.  Their  rigid  limbs 
showed  no  signs  of  emotion,  but  one  might  have  seen  their 
Small  eyes  piercing  with  awful  scrutiny  the  innermost  halls 
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of  every  little  white  cottage.  When  they  had  assembled  in 
court  for  consultation,  Gladwyn,  the  English  oflScer,  with 
calm  eye  tixcd  steadfastly  upon  Pontiac,  melted  the  chief’s 
purpose,  and  in  amazement  and  perplexity  he  sat  down. 
Seeing  himself  thus  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  he  prescribed  a 
new  piece  of  treachery,  that  of  revisiting  Gladwyn  and  letting 
the  squaws  and  their  children  shake  the  hands  of  their  good 
white  fathers  once  more.  To  this  Gladwyn  winked  with  cut- 
ting indifference  and  silence,  and  straightway  bade  the  baffled 
visitors  to  depart  immediately  into  the  fragrant  breezes  of 
the  flowery  sunlit  flelds. 

Here  as  elsewhere  we  have  noticed  that  Pontiac’s  deeds 
were  concealed  within  a veil  of  blackest  treachery,  and  though 
commanding  and  magnanimous  in  nature,  yet  he  was  poS' 
sessed  of  that  odious  vice  which  stains  the  heart  of  the  coward 
and  traitor.  Though  as  generous  in  thought  and  deed  as  the 
heroes  of  ancient  history,  he  was  a savage,  and  craft  and  cun- 
ning were  not  alien  attributes  of  his  mature  intellect- 
1 hough  balked,  enraged,  and  mortified,  yet  never  was  he  the 
warrior  who  would  release  his  hold  on  fading  opportunities 
until  death  and  disaster  crossed  his  pathway. 

On  the  following  Monday,  May  the  9th,  Pontiac  and  his 
four  tribes  of  allies  were  assembled  near  the  gate  of  Detroit, 
and  as  the  unsuspecting  procession  was  returning  from  mass, 
he  demanded  admittance,  that  he  and  his  braves  might  one 
more  assure  their  white  fathers  of  their  friendly  attitu  ® 
by  a general  handshaking.  The  sentinel  replied  haughti  y 
to  Pontiac  that  he  himself  might  enter,  but  that  the  rabble  o^ 
savages  outside  might  not.  To  this  the  chief’s  rage  a^ 
smuggled  hatred  responded ; the  mask  fell  off  and  a S’"! 
demon-like  smile  spread  over  his  face;  he  strode  ^ 

away  towards  his  concealed  warriors,  who,  upon  1^  o o 
his  countenance,  leaped  into  the  air,  sending  diabolica 
through  the  silent  woodlands,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
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their  mission  of  death  and  destruction  to  the  neighboring 
settlers. 

Space  will  not  allow  a full  account  of  Pontiac  and  his  nia- 
ueuverings.  But  as  has  been  stated,  about  the  time  the  treaty 
of  peace  wnis  signed  at  Paris,  Pontiac  was  enraged  and  roving 
the  far-away  jungles  like  a wild  beast.  lie  was  stealthily 
inarching  from  village  to  village  endeavoring  to  ally  himself 
With  the  strongest  side,  for  defeat  and  disaster  were  lowering 
nnd  threatening  the  future  horizon,  and  in  a crisis  not  far  dis- 
tant they  would  close  fast  about  him.  Xight  after  night  the 
silent  darkness  of  the  dreary  forests  resounded  with  the  futile 
harangues  of  Pontiac  as  he  stood  pleading  to  his  flock  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  their  loved  ones.  In  sudden  frenzy  his 
warriors  rush  together  into  the  ring  which  Pontiac  usually 
drew  around  himself,  and  “leaping,  stamping,  and  whooping, 
brandishing  knives  and  hatchets  in  the  firelight,  hacking  and 
stabbing  the  air,  and  at  times  breaking  into  a burst  of  fero- 
cious yells,”  his  demented  tribesmen  temporarily  resolved 
iiever  to  disband  until  they  shall  see  each  settlement  converted 
into  a curling  column  of  flame  and  smoke,  hurling  itself 
angrily  against  the  peaceful  sky.  But,  alas ! On  one  side 
Was  dissolution,  on  the  other  civilization ; on  one  side  inactive 
Solitude,  and  on  tho  other  annihilation.  Beyond  lay  the 
S-ck  and  withered  future;  behind  him  were  the  straggling 
|nenientoes  of  a terrible  past.  Allies  were  falling  away  and 
ngerous  competitors  and  gigantic  conspiracies  were  taking 
cir  jdaces.  Xothing  but  to  surrender  seemed  possible.  He 
^1  one  more  conference  with  the  French  whom  he  had  so 
trusted,  and  as  a last  farewell,  Iwldly,  like  one  in  de- 
spair,  denounced  them  for  having  so  long  betrayed  him  with 
encouraging  promises  that  the  French  king  would  soon  send 
^*■111168  to  protect  him  from  the  hated  English.  Then  he  de- 
parted. 

Having  learned  that  the  French  had  ceded  all  their  best 
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of  every  little  white  cottage.  When  they  had  assembled  in 
court  for  consultation,  Gladwyn,  the  English  officer,  with 
calm  eye  fixed  steadfastly  upon  Pontiac,  melted  the  chief’s 
purpose,  and  in  amazement  and  perplexity  he  sat  down. 
Seeing  himself  thus  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  he  prescribed  a 
new  piece  of  treachery,  that  of  revisiting  GladwjTi  and  letting 
the  squaws  and  their  children  shake  the  hands  of  their  good 
white  fathers  once  more.  To  this  Gladwyn  winked  with  cut- 
ting indifference  and  silence,  and  straightway  bade  the  baffled 
visitors  to  depart  immediately  into  the  fragrant  breezes  of 
the  flowery  sunlit  fields. 

Here  as  elsewhere  we  have  noticed  that  Pontiac’s  deeds 
were  concealed  within  a veil  of  blackest  treachery,  and  though 
commanding  and  magnanimous  in  nature,  yet  he  was  poS' 
sessed  of  that  odious  vice  which  stains  the  heart  of  the  coward 
and  traitor.  Though  as  generous  in  thought  and  deed  as  the 
heroes  of  ancient  history,  he  was  a savage,  and  craft  and  cun- 
ning were  not  alien  attributes  of  his  mature  intellect- 
1 hough  balked,  enraged,  and  mortified,  yet  never  was  he  the 
warrior  who  w’ould  release  his  hold  on  fading  opportunities 
until  death  and  disaster  crossed  his  pathway. 

On  the  following  !^^onday,  May  the  9th,  Pontiac  and  his 
four  tribes  of  allies  were  assembled  near  the  gate  of  Detroit, 
and  as  the  unsuspecting  procession  was  returning  from  mass, 
he  demanded  admittance,  that  he  and  his  braves  might  once 
more  assure  their  white  fathers  of  their  friendly  attitu 
by  a general  handshaking.  The  sentinel  replied  haiighti  y 
to  Pontiac  that  he  himself  might  enter,  but  that  the  rabble  o 
savages  outside  might  not.  To  this  the  chiefs  rage  an 
smuggled  hatred  responded ; the  mask  fell  off  and  a gr*”^ 
demon-like  smile  spread  over  his  face ; he  strode  abrupt  y 
away  towards  his  concealed  warriors,  who,  upon  who  o 
his  countenance,  leaped  into  the  air,  sending 
through  the  silent  woodlands,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  n 
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tlieir  mission  of  death  and  destruction  to  the  neighboring 
settlers. 

Space  will  not  allow  a full  account  of  Pontiac  and  his  nia- 
iieuverings.  But  as  has  been  stated,  about  the  time  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris,  Pontiac  was  enraged  and  roving 
the  far-away  jungles  like  a wdld  beast.  He  was  stealthily 
marching  from  village  to  village  endeavoring  to  ally  himself 
with  the  strongest  side,  for  defeat  and  disaster  were  lowering 
and  threatening  the  future  horizon,  and  in  a crisis  not  far  dis- 
tant they  would  close  fast  alx)ut  him.  Xight  after  night  the 
silent  darkness  of  the  dreary  forests  resounded  with  the  futile 
harangues  of  Pontiac  as  he  stood  pleading  to  his  flock  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  their  loved  ones.  In  sudden  frenzy  his 
warriors  rush  together  into  the  ring  which  Pontiac  usually 
<irew  around  himself,  and  “leaping,  stamping,  and  whooping, 
brandishing  knives  and  hatchets  in  the  firelight,  hacking  and 
stabbing  the  air,  and  at  times  breaking  into  a burst  of  fero- 
cious yells,”  his  demented  tribesmen  temporarily  resolved 
Jiever  to  disband  until  they  shall  see  each  settlement  converted 
into  a curling  column  of  flame  and  smoke,  hurling  itself 
^Kgrily  against  the  peaceful  sky.  But,  alas!  On  one  side 
Was  dissolution,  on  the  other  civilization ; on  one  side  inactive 
solitude,  and  on  tho  other  annihilation.  Beyond  lay  the 
^ck  and  withered  future;  behind  him  were  the  straggling 
mementoes  of  a terrible  past.  Allies  were  falling  away  and 
^nngerous  competitors  and  gigantic  conspiracies  were  taking 
cir  places,  Xothing  but  to  surrender  seemed  possible.  lie 
01(1  one  more  conference  with  the  French  whom  he  had  so 
trusted,  and  as  a last  farewell,  boldly,  like  one  in  de- 
®Pmr,  denounced  tbem  for  having  so  long  betrayed  him  with 
encouraging  jiromises  that  the  French  king  would  soon  send 
armies  to  protect  him  from  the  hated  English.  Then  he  de- 
parted. 

Having  learned  that  the  Freneh  had  ceded  all  their  best 
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territory  to  the  English,  he  straightway  pursued  his  old 
policy  of  allying  himself  with  the  stronger  side,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1766  he  met  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  and  signed  a treaty 
that  he  henceforth  would  be  the  trusted  friend  of  the  Eng- 
lish ; and  it  is  not  until  April  three  years  later  that  we  agaiu 
see  him,  when  he  enters  the  English  quarters  at  St.  Louis  and 
remains  there  several  days,  visiting  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. “Arrayed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a French  soldier 
which  Montcalm  had  presented  to  him,  he  visited  his  old 
friend  Chouteau,  then  proceeded  to  an  Indian  drinking  bout 
in  the  ancient  hamlet  of  Cahokia  just  across  the  Mississippi 
from  St.  Louis.  Here,  while  intoxicated,  Pontiac  was  tomU" 
hawked  by  another  Indian  who  had  been  bribed  by  an  Eng 
lish  trader  named  Williamson  with  the  niggardly  gift  of  ^ 
barrel  of  liquor.” 

No  mound  or  tablet  marks  the  resting  place  of  this  remar 
able  warrior.  Above  this  forest  hero  a city  has  risen;  over 
his  hunting  grounds  a thousand  glistening  roofs  cast  their 
shadows ; where  his  clarion  voice  once  disturbed  the  wilder 
ness  winds,  now  the  hum  of  a million  spindles  and  solemn 
tramp  of  civilization  resound  without  intermission ; and  t e 
mighty  race  upon  which  he  looked  with  deepest  hatred  now 
tramples  with  ceaseless  footsteps  over  his  mouldering  dust. 
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MISTER  RABBIT 


A.  D.  Gore. 


Bunny  came  a-leaping 
Dodging  and  a-peeping 
Right  up  to  where  I stood. 

“Stop  there,  Bun!”  I shouted, 
Seeing  him  thus  routed. 

And  Bun  declared  he  would. 

Sitting  on  his  haunches 
Thinking  ere  he  launches 
He  sniffled  every  breeze. 

Squawking  like  I meant  it. 
Knowing  that  I sent  it 

He  up  and  scattered  leaves. 

Bunny  showed  his  cotton 
Proving  he’d  forgotten 
His  deeds  of  former  days. 

Bouncing  and  a-bumping 
Off  ho  went  a-jumping 
Athwart  the  grassy  ways. 


EDITORIALS 


ARTHUR  D.  GORE 


When  we  hear  a college  man  spinning  out  vul- 
Suggestions  garity  and  profanity  between  clouds  of  cigar- 
ette smoke  it  disgusts  and  nauseates.  I* 
spreads  the  disease  to  other  minds  and  tends  to  weaken  both 
the  speaker  and  his  hearers.  Should  this  spirit  permeate  a 
student  body  without  one  word  of  rebuke  ? Are  there  those 
who  are  too  puny  to  oppose  it  ? No.  We  take  the  liberty  to 
s[)eak  in  behalf  of  that  better  element  which  is  at  the  back 
of  everything  good  and  worthy  at  Wake  Forest. 

But  yet  there  is  something  to  mention,  the  significance  o 
which  concerns  us  all.  Go  into  the  Moot  Court  on  Saturday 
night.  Its  interior,  at  first  glance,  has  the  weird  look  o 
some  imaginary,  unearthh-  apartment  whoso  inmates 
engulfed  in  mystic  hazes  of  sulphurous  clouds.  To  remain 
long  therein  would  dethrone  the  reason  of  a Cyclopean  giant- 
Those  addicted  to  smoking  may  think  it  heroic,  but  those  w^o 
do  not  participate  in  vicious  pleasures  think  it  detestable, 
you  have  no  respect  for  the  law  profession  nor  for  those  n- 
are  making  it  their  study,  then  be  civil  and  self-respe^ 
enough  to  stay  away,  which  will  eliminate  the  vexation. 
seemingly  harmless  practice  is  even  carried  further  i 
your  friend’s  room.  If  he  is  a timid,  weakly  freshman,  ^ ^ 
do  not  ask  if  it  offends ; if  he  is  a senior  friend,  you  inip 
upon  good  nature — so  there  it  goes.  But  he  remembers  it 
longer  than  his  stay  at  college.  . .g. 

Then,  too,  there  are  some  who  are  too  little  and  insign 
cant  to  lie  recognized.  But  we  would  reason  inverse  ^ 
saying,  that  their  loud  brayings  and  pistol  shots  at  n 
entitle  them  thus.  They  intensify  their  unimportance 
thus  announcing  their  whereabouts. 


Nature  has  her  sign-boards.  She  portrays  her  magni 
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grandeur  in  the  valleys,  hills,  sea  and  sky.  Her  ugliness  is 
lound  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  beholder  only,  ilan’s  physi- 
ognomy is  the  thermometer  of  his  character.  His  character 
rules  his  actions,  and  his  actions  rule  his  destiny.  Thus  be- 
ware of  your  ridiculous  postures  during  recitation.  We 
have  seen  gentlemen  seated  as  if  undergoing  an  operation. 
Often  they  sit  folded  up  like  a pocket-knife,  thus  portraying 
^ similar  condition  of  the  will.  If  we  see  a man  shuffling 
along  the  road  inebriately,  with  head  forward  and  shoulders 
drooped  like  wings,  wo  need  no  truer  index  to  his  flimsiness. 
The  ultimate  result  is  a hunched  back  and  a monkey’s  lung 
capacity,  and  with  nobody  to  blame  for  it  but  himself. 

A man’s  appearance — not  so  much  what  he  wears,  but 
whether  clean  and  neat-fitting,  whether  he  is  well  groomed, 
has  much  to  do  with  success.  We  have  known  college  men 
who  would  furnish  their  friends  a topic  of  comment  were 
^hey  to  smooth  their  disheveled  hair  and  knock  off  the  mud 
their  heels  when  entering  the  recitation  rooms.  Inva- 
riably a slovenly  man  is  a sluggard,  whose  tact  and  willing- 
iicss  to  use  his  talents  are  lacking.  Such  a perambulating 

ii'dle  of  aimless  characteristics,  dope-nourished  and  over- 
^^xed  by  other  stimulants,  will  eventually  yield  to  more  de- 
grading dissipations  which  empty  their  victims  into  an  early 
iiiid  sinful  grave. 

It  is  not  our  purpo.se  to  take  the  cynic’s  view,  nor  to  em- 
b subtle  flattery,  neither  to  dwell  on  trifles  with  the 
l^^iiutoness  of  a novice,  nor  deal  in  vague  generalities,  but 
^ c Horace  nineteen  centuries  ago,  we  would  use  the  golden 
^ican  by  encouraging  those  who  merit  it  and  disdaining  the 

Unworthy. 

Every  groat  am]  successful  man  had  a definite  aim  in  view, 
straight  for  it.  In  this  period  of  the  world’s  mad 
po  i*'  epoeh  of  its  intoxicated  greatness,  and  its  whirl- 

uf  allurements  and  welcoming  snares,  too  few  have  aims, 
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but  are  dreaming  of  phantoms,  will-o’-the-wisps,  and  loitering 
in  perpetual  idleness.  Now,  shall  we  give  to  a student  the 
credit  of  having  an  ideal  aim  in  life,  one  worthy  of  success, 
who  peeps  over  your  shoulder  and  copies  your  examination 
paper  ? For  some  buxom  youngster  to  idle  away  the  night  in 
the  foolish  game  of  cards  and  next  day  sign  a pledge  to  work 
not  original,  is  a sure  road  to  failure  whose  bitter  end  is  al- 
ready forecast.  In  the  atmosphere  of  truth  and  honesty,  suc- 
cess and  permanent  greatness,  his  condemnation  is  predestined 
to  come  apace,  and  instead  of  rising  from  creaturehood  to 
creators,  the  result  is  reversed.  Instead  of  shuffling  off  the 
shackles  of  vice  and  ignorance,  he  lets  them  nurse  him  on 
their  bosom,  thereby  unfitting  him  for  converting  the  coarse 
to  the  fine,  bad  to  good,  or  to  combine  in  any  satisfactory  de- 
gree his  wonted  idealism  with  executive  ability. 

It  matters  not  what  walk  of  life  we  intend  to  follow,  to 
acquire  during  college  days  the  habit  of  thoroughness  and 
painstaking  in  details,  it  will  no  doubt  in  later  life,  in  value, 
become  inestimable.  “For  the  lack  of  a nail  a shoe  was  lost, 
for  the  lack  of  a shoe  a horse  was  lost,  and  for  the  lack  of  ^ 
horse  the  rider  was  lost.” 

And  we  would  end  with  one  more  thought:  Because  some 
minor  poet  said  life  was  but  an  empty  dream,  and  because 
hard-pressed  old  IMacbeth  exclaimed  in  the  jaws  of  death 

“Out,  out,  brief  candle! 

Life’s  but  a walking  shadow,  a poor  player. 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 

And  then  is  heard  no  more;  it  is  a tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 

Signifying  nothing.” 

do  not  accept  it  as  a universal  invitation  to  drink  some 
ing  decoction  to  bring  on  this  dream,  or  that  you  must  p _ 
the  fool  in  the  wild-oat  patch,  to  be  the  “idiot’s 
fying  nothing.  It  docs  not  demand  your  life  in  footba  , 
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that  you  must  make  a pantry  of  yourself  by  shoveling  up 
your  food  with  a knife,  or  by  flourishing  your  fork  dagger- 
fashion  while  eating.  Whether  you  choose  to  gain  glory  and 
an  immortal  name  or  to  die  unsung,  it  will  never  be  amiss  to 
start  at  the  initial  stage  where  little  things  begin  and  where 
the  germs  of  success  and  greatness  coexist. 


CURRENT  COMMENT 


E.  W.  S. 

Do  We  Want  establishment  of  a Postal  Savings  Bank 

Postal  Savings  is  agitating  a considerable  part  of  the  country. 
Banks  There  is  great  anxiety  to  cultivate  among  the 

Americans  the  art  of  thrift  and  saving.  Nothing  is  more 
effective  in  this  education  than  a bank  account,  safe  and 
paying.  Bankers  have  written  much  on  this  subject,  Leslie 
Shaw,  ex-treasurer  of  the  United  States  having  issued  a pam- 
phlet on  the  “Art  of  Saving.”  This  is  the  great  argument 
in  its  favor.  However,  there  is  much  opposition  to  a bank 
identified  with  the  United  States  Government.  The  histori- 
cal argument  is  all  against  such  relationship.  Three  times 
the  government  has  joined  in  the  banking  business  and  failed. 
The  first  and  second  United  States  Banks  went  up  in 
litical  conflagration.  The  Freedman’s  Bureau  Bank  faile  ? 
and  a bill  is  now  pending  in  Congress  to  reimburse  the  ne- 
groes who  lost  their  dejwsits  in  the  ill-starred  enterprise. 
Politically  the  United  States  Government  is  unfit  to  under 
take  the  banking  business.  Arguments  from  other  countries 
are  not  convincing,  for  the  reason  that  political  methods  m 
America  are  not  like  those  of  any  other  country  in  the 
The  Postal  Savings  Bank  could  not  escape  the  touch  of  P<^  ‘ 
tics,  ivhich  touch  would  curse  not  help. 

The  business  argument  against  the  institution  is  t at  ^ 
will  tend  to  concentrate  the  money  in  the  great  financia  ce 
ters  like  New  York.  The  law  will  require  that  this 
1)0  deposited  in  the  nearest  national  liank.  Since  t e 
and  private  banks  can  not  lie  its  custodians,  these  ban  ^ 
convert  themselves  into  national  bank.s.  These^ban 's 
large  deposits  in  Xew  York.  The  jianic  of  1007  s ow. 
difficult  it  is  for  a bank  to  withdraw  its  own  funds  from 
York  when  most  neeiled. 
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A threatened  panic  will  cause  the  withdrawal  of  deposits 
from  home  hanks,  and  they  will  be  entrusted  to  the  postal 
dei)artment,  which  will  af^aiii  entrust  them  to  its  favored 
banks.  This  will  cause  a scarcity  of  funds  and  the  borrower 
will  not  he  able  to  secure  it  or  will  secure  it  with  great  diffi- 
culty, which  will  mean  indirectly  a higher  rate  of  interest. 
The  two  classes  that  would  ho  most  directly  affected  are  the 
local  hankers  and  Ixirrowers. 

Banking  needs  to  be  decentralized  rather  than  centralized. 
New  York  needs  to  be  less  and  less  the  financial  thermom- 
eter. It  is  wrong  for  great  speculations  in  Xew  York  to 
retard  business  or  create  panicky  conditions  in  far  off  rural 
sections. — Selected. 


The  week  has  developed  two  events  of  deep  sig- 
c-*'  nificanco  in  politics.  The  first  of  these  is 

what  is  called  tho  overthrow  of  Lannonism, 
f'nd  the  second,  the  practically  overwhelming  election  of  Mr. 
boss,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress,  in  the  four- 


foeuth  district  of  ilassachusetts,  by  a plurality  of  5,640 — a 
district  which  was  carried  by  the  Bepublicans  in  the  election 
of  1908  by  tho  solid  plurality  of  14,250.  Both  of  these 
stirring  events  may  be  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  Repub- 
J’can  i)arty  to  bring  al)out  promised  reform  in  the  tariff. 

far  as  ^Ir.  Cannon  is  concerned,  his  defeat  is  not  in 
gfeat  part  a personal  one,  but  amounts  to  a protest  on  the 
P«rt  of  the  best  sentiment  of  the  country  against  the  ideas  of 
o»e  man  prevailing  on  tho  most  important  public  questions, 
"'Olnnit  reference  to  anything  else.  With  all  regard  for  the 
'“liny  sterling  (pialities  of  the  sturdy  Speaker,  it  may  be  said 
^hat  lio  has  boon,  more  than  any  other  man  or  thing,  the 
i^iiuse  of  nnchangeableness  in  our  currency  laws  during  many 
Jnars  of  ojjportunity  for  revision  and  of  the  most  dire  need 
I'otor.  lie  stood  as  a rock  in  the  wav  of  all  reason- 
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able  argument,  hide-bound  in  the  belief  that  what  has  been  is 
right  and  must  continue. — Selected. 


Cannon  and  Speaker  Cannon  has  alwavs  frowned  upon  any 
the  Bumble-  innovation  in  such  orthodox  arrangements  as 
have  for  many  years  pertained  to  the  machin* 
ery  of  the  tariff  and  the  currency.  Congressman  Fowler, 
with  his  broad  knowledge  of  the  economies  of  the  currency, 
was  anathema  to  Cannon,  who  regarded  him  as  a buzzing 
bumble-bee  in  the  country’  front  parlor,  that  might  at  any 
moment  knock  down  and  smash  some  of  the  antiquated  bric- 
a-brac  on  the  mantel-piece  or  spill  the  fuzzy  caraway  seeds 
on  the  black  horsehair  sofa,  and  when  Fowler  became  too 
troublesome  ifr.  Cannon  “shooed”  him  out  of  the  front  win- 
dow and  off  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency’.  It  was  this  intolerance  of  any  suggestion 
that  the  rattle-trap  system  of  Xational  Bank  notes,  so  long  tol- 
erated ill  the  United  States,  was  not  the  best  in  the  world, 
that  made  Speaker  Cannon  so  dangerous  a power.  Opinion- 
ated and  uninformed  on  this  subject,  he  has  for  years,  with 
others  of  his  ilk,  suppressed  progress  in  the  rectification  o 
its  errors.  Those  who  heard  him  last  year  at  the  American 
Bankers’  Convention,  in  his  speech  on  the  currency,  had  only 
to  listen  to  him  for  a few  minutes  to  become  convinced  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  reform  as  long  as  such  leaders  were  i" 
power.  Ilis  praise  of  the  national  currency  system  as 


the 
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best  on  earth  was  disheartening,  as  was  his  enchantment  w 
the  emergency  provisions  of  the  Aldrich-^  reeland  Act,  w 
last  is  alxuit  as  scientific  a reliance  as  would  be  a boat  m 
of  walnut  shells,  and  with  paper  sails,  to  cross  the  ocean  i 
Senator  Aldrich  himself,  after  a year’s  study  of  foreign  a” 
ing  systems,  has  become  almost  an  expert  on  the  questio  , 
and  if  he  would  only  drop  the  political,  indirect  methods  a^^^ 
advocate  Ixildlv  and  insistently  the  reforms  which  he  no 
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to  be  necessary,  there  would  be  some  hope  of  getting  our 
house  in  order  before  the  next  panic.  But  there  are  no 
signs  now  of  this  being  probable,  or  even  possible,  and  we 
shall  sail  into  the  next  great  storm  zone  a few  years  hence 
with  as  pretty  a paper  inflation,  amounting  already  to  nearly 
800,000  millions  in  bank  notes  and  300  millions  of  green- 
backs, as  ever  wrought  havoc  and  disaster  in  fiat  money 
history. — Selected. 


The  election  of  Mr.  Foss  marks  the  first  ring- 
ing  protest  against  the  tariff  revision  failure, 
and  comes  from  a Eepublican  and  protection 
stronghold.  It  is  a warning  to  Bepublicans  of  the  most  strik- 
ing character.  The  expressions  of  the  victor  and  of  the  de- 
feated candidate,  Mr.  William  R.  Buchanan,  point  in  one 
direction.  Mr.  Foss  declared  that  the  result  of  the  election 
showed  “a  demand  by  the  people  that  the  Republican  party 
fulfill  its  pledges  for  an  honest  reduction  of  the  tariff.  It  is 
u demand  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  section  2 of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Act,  which  substitutes  retaliation  for  reciprocity 
®nd  threatens  commercial  warfare  with  our  best  customers.” 
The  defeated  candidate  said:  “If  the  result  would  serve  to 
convince  the  Republican  leaders  at  Washington  that  some- 
thing must  be  speedily  accomplished  in  the  way  of  lowering 
^ho  cost  of  living,  I shall  feel  that  my  defeat  has  not  been 
’Without  vsdMc:'— Selected. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


CARL  H.  RAGLAND,  Editor,  Associate. 


We  have  received  the  following  invitation : 

’98-02, 

Rev,  and  Mrs,  Charles  Wayland  Blanchard 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Mina 
to 

Mr.  Paul  Repton  Alderman 
on  Tuesday  the  eighth  of  March 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten 
at  Planning,  South  Carolina. 

’86-’90.  Rev.  W.  Jasper  Howell  recently  entered  upon  his 
work  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Columbia,  Mo. 
He  was  graduated  from  Wake  Forest  College  in  1890  as 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  has  a particularly  interesting  field, 
since  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
of  Stephens  College  for  Women. 

’02-’0C.  Charles  Preston  Weaver,  Master  of  Arts,  1907, 
has  been  chosen  Associate  in  English  of  Maine  University. 

W.  LeRoy  Vaughan,  Master  of  Arts,  1906,  has  been 
elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Beaufort 
County,  Xorth  Carolina. 

’84-’86.  Principal  J.  A.  Campbell,  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  Wake  Forest  men,  scored  another  success  on  Christmas 
day.  He  met  the  condition  upon  which  ^fr.  Treat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, proposed  to  give  $1,000  toward  the  erection  of  a 
dormitory  for  Buie’s  Creek — namely,  the  contribution  of 
$3,000  additional  by  other  friends  of  that  flourishing  high 
school.  The  new  building  will  go  up  this  spring.  Ho  ro- 
ports  an  attendance  this  term  of  34.1,  and  a total  enrollment 
for  the  year  of  475. 
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’87-’91.  The  distinction  of  being  elected  lecturer  on  the 
Gay  Foundation  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  the  session  of  1909-10  came  to 
Prof.  John  Louis  Kesler,  Dean  of  Baylor  Lmiversity  and 
Professor  of  Biology.  The  three  lectures  of  the  course  were 
on  the  general  subject  of  the  relation  of  Biologj'  to  the 
Preacher,  and  were  delivered  in  December.  The  Baptist 
World  (Louisville)  says:  “Prof.  J.  L.  Kesler,  of  Baylor 
University,  delivered  last  week  before  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  the  three  lectures  of  the  Gay  Founda- 
tion. There  was  a fine  audience  the  first  day,  which  was 
doubled  the  second  day,  and  enthusiasm  ran  at  high 
tide.  Professor  B.  II.  De^Ient  had  said  publicly  to  the 
Seminary  students  before  the  lecturer  came  that  they  were 
to  hear  a man  who  ‘is  a scholar,  a Christian,  and  a gentle- 
’iian,  and  above  all  a poet.  Dr.  Dc^Ient  proved  a prophet. 
There  has  never  been  delivered  a lecture  in  the  seminary  in 
the  memory  of  the  writer  wherein  there  was  more  real  poetic 
thought,  more  profound  spiritual  earnestness.  The  ad- 
dresses were  broken  by  frequent  applause,  and  each  day  the 
speaker  was  greeted  by  more  prolonged  applause.  Professor 
Kesler  won  the  apjireciation  and  affection  of  every  one  who 
^it“ard  him.  This  week  we  report  in  small  part  his  first  lec- 
ture and  ne.xt  week  w'e  will  report  the  second  in  a like  way. 
The  third  lecture  was  unreportable.  It  was  a gem  of  litera- 
ture and  complete.  The  three  lectures  will  appear  in  full 
lifter  a time  in  the  Review  and  Expositor.” 

’98-’03.  ifr.  Henry  Cox  Lanneau,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  is 
the  author  of  a lyric  which  has  been  set  to  music  by  Arthur  A. 
Uenn.  The  song  is  published  b^'  Shapiro,  a music  publisher 

Kew  York  City.  The  words  follow: 
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VIOLET. 

Shy  little  violet  under  the  snow, 

Why  do  you  hide  your  pretty  head  so? 

Wonderful  secrets  you  surely  must  know; 

So  tell  us,  sweet  violet,  and  whisper  it  low. 

All  the  world  seems  pure  to  me. 

Glistening  beneath  its  mantle  of  snow; 

I would  breathe  of  its  purity. 

So  that’s  why  I bend  my  head  so  low,  low. 

Dear  Heart,  heard  you  the  secret  fair 
Of  the  timid  violet  blooming  there? 

So  o’er  thee  would  I bend  low  to  kiss  thy  shining  hair — 

Each  strand  more  pure  than  flakes  of  snow 
That  fall  from  highest  regions  rare. 

’93-96.  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Briggs,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
English  in  the  Eastern  Illinois  Normal  College  at  Charleston, 
paid  a visit  to  his  parents  in  Raleigh  and  his  grandfather, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Dunn,  in  Wake  Forest,  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  lie  was  accompanied  by  his  three-year-old  son. 
Professor  Briggs  is  publishing  a series  of  books,  which  are 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  Hlinois. 

’99-02.  Mr.  Gilbert  Thomas  Stephenson,  who  won  his 
B.A.  degree  at  Wake  Forest  in  1902  and  his  M.A.  in  1904, 
and  who  is  now  completing  his  graduate  studies  in  Harvard 
University  in  the  Department  of  Law,  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  American  Law  Review  on  “Race  DiS' 
tinctions  in  American  Law.”  This  important  piece  of  work 
has  been  accepted  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company  for  publica- 
tion in  a volume  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 

’94-’97.  Dr.  Frederick  Kingsbury  Cooke,  who  was  a stu- 
dent of  this  College  1894-7,  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  1903-5,  died  at  the  home  of  his  father.  Judge 
Charles  M.  Cooke,  in  Louisburg,  February  7,  1910. 
the  funeral  service,  held  February  10th  in  the  Baptist 
church,  the  leading  address  was  made  by  President  Poteat, 
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of  the  College ; the  devotional  exercises  were  led  by  Rev.  Mr. 
London,  of  Louisburg,  who  added  a word  of  appreciation. 
Hr.  Cooke  received  his  professional  degree  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity in  1900.  In  1903  he  was  elected  by  the  Wake  Forest 
Board  of  Trustees  to  the  position  mentioned  above,  and  began 
the  work  of  the  medical  department  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
He  organized  the  two-year  course  in  medicine,  and  more  than 
^^ly  one  else  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree,  including  the  two  years  of  medicine 
as  elective  work.  In  mind  he  was  alert,  independent,  and 
'Vigorous.  In  spirit  and  manner  he  was  generous  and  genial, 
With  the  fine  courtesy  and  instincts  of  the  gentleman,  and  he 
was  possessed  of  unusual  social  gifts  and  accomplishments. 
Brofessionally  he  was  finely  equipped,  being  at  once  a skill- 
ed surgeon  and  a gifted  diagnostician.  For  the  last  several 
years  of  his  life  he  was  a great  sufferer.  He  died  a member 
ef  the  Wake  Forest  Baptist  Church. 


76-’83.  A recent  issue  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  con- 
tains the  following:  “The  announcement  comes  from  Gaines- 
ville, Ga.,  that  Dr.  T.  J.  Simmons,  President  of  Shorter  Col- 
lege, has  bought  from  Dr.  II.  J.  Pearce  an  interest  in  Brenau 
College.  Dr.  Simmons  will  leave  Shorter  Coll(^  next  June 
will  be  associated  with  Dr.  Pearce  in  the  presidency  of 
renau  College-Conservatory.”  Dr.  Simmons  is  the  son  of 
'0  late  Dr.  W.  G.  Simmons,  who  for  many  years  occupied 
^’dh  distinguished  credit  the  chair  of  physics  and  chem- 
dtry  in  Wake  Forest  College.  lie  is  an  alumnus  of  Wake 
^orest,  having  taken  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1883. 
'•  Simmons  has  been  president  of  Shorter  College  for 
^ ve  years.  During  his  administration  this  institution  has 
S^eatly  increased  in  numlxirs  and  has  become  one  of  the  best- 
riown  colleges  in  the  South.  Practically  the  whole  Shorter 
l*'^l’iding  Professor  J.  Henry  Simmons  (^I.A., 
• )>  will  accompan.y  Dr.  Simmons  to  Brenau. 
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’98-’02.  The  marriage  of  Prof.  Sumner  Albert  Ives,  of 
Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  and  Miss  Gladys  Sharp,  of  Ilarrellsville, 
N.  C.,  was  held  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Clay  Sharp,  on  the  afternoon  of  December  29, 
1909.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  M.  P.  Davis, 
of  Ilarrellsville.  Professor  Ives  is  a very  accomplished 
young  man,  having  many  friends  in  North  Carolina  and  at 
his  former  home — Pine  Bluff.  He  is  at  present  Professor 
of  Biology  in  Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.  Mis® 
Sharp  is  a charming  and  popular  young  woman  and  has 
many  friends  in  her  native  State.  She  is  a graduate  of  Mur- 
freesboro Female  Institute. 

’03-’07.  Ikir.  Carey  B.  Taylor  is  teaching  at  Dunn,  C- 
He  is  principal  of  the  graded  school  there  and  is  doing  good 
work. 

’89-’91.  “Col.  Harry  Skinner  yesterday  turned  over  the 
office  of  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  to  H.  F.  Seawell,  of  Carthage, 
recently  appointed.” — News  and  Observer. 

’83-’87.  Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle,  of  the  Department  of 
Latin,  was  grand  orator  at  the  Annual  Communication  o 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  ^lasons  of  North  Carolina,  which  was 
in  session  at  Raleigh  from  January  10  to  13.  The  subjec 
of  his  speech  was  “Light  and  Love.”  It  was  a fine  addres 
and  was  delivered  in  an  eloquent  and  pleasing  manner. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


ROGER  P.  McCUTCHEON.  Associate  Editor 

The  University  many  of  the  previous  issues  of  the  Uni- 
of  Virginia  versity  of  Virginia  Magazine  we  have  noticed 
Magazine  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  editors  to  fur- 

nish most  of  the  material  themselves.  Such  a method  leads 
to  literary  perfection,  we  admit,  but  leaves  us  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  magazine  is  really  the  organ  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  The  February  number,  however,  is  free  from 
this  defect,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best 
college  magazine  of  the  month.  The  opening  poem,  “A 
Song,”  is  a delicate  bit  of  verse,  which  we  take  pleasure  in 
reprinting  elsewhere.  Exceptional  in  every  respect  is  “The 
Ungodly  Fairy  Godmother.”  The  theme  is  one  that  is 
nsually  shunned  by  college  writers,  but  in  this  particular 
story  it  is  handled  so  skillfully  that  we  can  not  criticize  un- 
favorably. The  stylo  is  difficult,  but  is  sustained  remarkably 
^cll.  On  the  whole  wo  consider  it  the  most  unique  coll(^ 
story  we  have  read  this  year.  In  a different  vein  is  “The 
ioreign  Tutor,”  inferior  to  “The  Fairy  GodmotheF’  as  a 
^ork  of  art,  but  nevertheless  well  done  indeed.  Some 
parts  of  it  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  Hans  Andersen.  The 
second  stanza  of  “A  Wild  Rose”  is  utterly  devoid  of  meaning. 

I incomprehensibility  l)e  genius,  the  writer’s  fame  is  secure. 
The  critique  of  “Hylas,”  !Mr.  Dargan’s  last  volume  of  poems, 
^c  read  with  much  interest.  Carefully  and  critically  done, 
is  Well  worthy  its  ])lace.  “^Major  Tom”  is  below  the  stand- 
“•■d  of  the  other  articles,  and  only  the  sentiment,  which  im- 
pels Us  to  deal  tenderly  with  every  feature  of  the  T>ost  Cause, 
^I'lleems  it  from  the  commonplace.  The  “Vignettes  in  Ebonv” 
^c  enjoyed  much.  “The  Oubliette”  is  a fine  story,  if  we 

^eept  the  “Lady  or  the  Tiger”  conclusion.  We’d  like  to 
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know  what  happened.  “The  Dilemma”  is  another  good  piece 
of  fiction.  The  editorial  on  “Onr  Poor  Little  Sisters”  is 
strong  and  convincing,  written  red-hot,  to  judge  from  the  evi- 
dent fear  of  “the  hopeless  contamination  of  coeducation.” 
“The  Easy  Chair”  is  well  handled  and  enjoyable.  The  ex- 
change editor  is  doing  valuable  work. 


Miryville 

College 

Monthly 


The  opening  story  in  the  March  Monthly  is 
such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a Sunday 
School  paper  for  the  little  folks,  not  goody- 
goody,  but  namby-pamby.  Xot  enough  happens,  and  we 
lose  interest  before  the  end.  “Swift  Vindication”  is  the 
other  story  in  this  issue,  and  is  no  better  as  regards  work- 
manship, and  but  little  fresher  as  regards  plot.  “The  King 
of  the  Gypsies”  is  really  a good  article,  intimate  in  style, 
happy  in  its  subject.  The  ^vriter  says  what  he  has  to  say, 
and  then  stops.  In  “Home”  we  discover  a new  gender  for 
lily.  “Boyhood  Reminiscences”  is  all  that  its  title  conveys. 
The  writer  has  retained  his  youth  e.xceptionally  well,  to  judge 
from  the  vividness  and  relish  with  which  the  incidents  are 
depicted.  The  two  character  sketches  from  Shakespeare  are 
well  done,  and  add  to  the  literary  tone  of  the  magazine,  a 
various  departments  are  well  arranged  and  well  edited,  an 
give  us  a good  impression  of  the  college  life. 


The  College  The  College  Ileflector  for  March  rejoices  in 
Reflector  the  handsomest  cover  design  that  has  apptare 

this  year  on  any  of  our  exchanges.  Simple  and  happ.^ 
its  color  scheme,  it  is  all  that  a cover  design  should  be,  a ^ 
so  often  is  not.  The  interior  is  more  open  to  coinnie  ^ 
The  table  of  contents  is  weilged  down  at  the  bottom 
page  in  a most  inaccessible  manner.  There  is  a 
twenty  pages  in  the  literary  department,  as  oppo.^ed  to 
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forty  pages  of  the  other  departments,  and  a lack  of  balance 
necessarily  follows.  The  article  on  Lee  shows  skillful  com- 
pilation rather  than  startling  originality,  but  this  “posy  of 
other  men’s  flowers”  has  a charm  and  fragrance  all  its  own. 
“The  Lineman”  is  a strong  story.  The  plot  is  fresh,  the 
action  is  rapid,  the  scene  is  especially  effective.  The  plot 
of  “A  Successful  Failure”  is  oddly  similar  to  a story  of  the 
I)opular  “Jim  Stearns”  series.  In  the  original  story  the 
hero  is  chased  by  a bull  while  watching  the  cross-country 
team  run,  and  escapes  by  a record  jump.  Forthwith  the 
coach,  who  has  witnessed  the  feat  with  absorbing  interest, 
niakes  a star  jumj)er  out  of  him.  In  this  case  the  hero  leaps 
a fence  to  stop  a runaway  horse,  and  likewise  lands  on  the 
track  team.  Is  the  substitution  of  the  horse  for  the  bull  one 
of  the  results  of  the  increased  cost  of  beef  ? It  is  but  chari- 
table to  suppose  so.  “The  Use  of  Electricity  in  the  Home” 
is  in  every  way  excellent,  and  is  the  best  article  in  the 
^sfloctor. 


The  University  We  like  the  cover  design  of  the  Magazine 
^^h  Caro-  mtich,  with  its  bluc-and-white  color  scheme, 
agazine  “p’arly  English  Survivals  on  Ilatteras  Island” 
I®  the  ojMining  article  in  the  February  issue.  We  do  not 
c-sitate  to  pronounce  this  the  most  interesting  and  instrnc- 
^'vc  article  we  have  read  this  year.  !Mr.  Cobb  has  done 
^Uch  valuable  work  in  eastern  Carolina,  and  deserves  high 
‘Commendation.  “The  Which  Ixittor”  is  a story  of  a type 
"’hich  has  lost  its  popularity,  but  it  is  well  told,  and  has  a 
I'lcasiiig  style.  The  plot  is  clearly  impossible,  but  this  does 
detract  markedly  from  our  interest.  Clear  in  style, 
^ f?ical  in  its  conclusions,  “Ibsen  and  ^Io<lern  Drama”  is  a 
airly  article  on  a widely  discussed  subject.  Ibsen’s 
‘ofluence  on  modern  drama  is  well  analyzed.  “Of  Life 
Death — A Comedy  of  Tears”  is  finely  written,  although 
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most  sadly  pessimistic  in  tone.  The  best  poem  in  this  num- 
ber is  “A  Cabin  Lullaby,”  which  is  reprinted  elsewhere  m 
this  issue.  “Working  One’s  Way  at  the  University”  is  an- 
other valuable  article,  written  from  first-hand  observation, 
we  judge,  and  with  a clear  comprehension.  “The  Dollar 
Victims”  is  another  sad  attempt  to  tell  a story.  On  the 
whole  the  Magazine  is  exceptionally  well  supplied  with 
essays,  hut  the  fiction  is  most  lamentably  weak.  The  edito- 
rials are  strongly  written,  and  sensible.  The  exchange 
editor  takes  life  easy,  to  judge  from  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing that  department. 


Neat  in  cover  design,  well  printed,  and  at- 
The  Wesleyan  tractively  arranged,  the  March  Vtesleya^ 
makes  its  appearance.  The  literary  depart 
ment  is  certainly  not  overburdened  with  material,  and  fails 
to  make  up  for  this  lack  in  a uniform  excellence.  The  two 
poems,  “Jerusalem”  and  “June,”  both  deserve  commenda- 
tion, as  far  as  meter  and  rhyme  go,  but  fall  short  in  poetic 
conception.  “Twentieth  Century  Cartoons  vs.  Eighteent 
Century  Satire”  is  a new  subject  for  a college  essay,  and  we 
read  the  article  \vith  much  interest.  Would  that  Dorot  J 
had  kept  her  promise  and  left  her  aunt’s  tale  unrcvea  e 
Then  we  would  have  escape<l  reading  “Rosemary,  a 
fill  story  of  the  type  !Myrtle  Reed  delights  to  honor. 
article  on  Sidney  Lanier  is  a trifle  too  extravagant.  ^ ^ 
ono  would  deny  Lanier’s  greatness,  but  few  of  us  would  c a^^ 
him  with  Shakespeare.  “An  Automobile  Episode”  is 
other  tenuous  attempt  at  a story,  too  slight  to  be  of 
value,  hut  superior  in  sentimentality  to  , .v 

two  storm-scenes  are  the  best  things  in  this  issue, 
them  vivid  and  bright,  in  spite  of  the  ‘Hadened  win  w 
whistled  in  the  first  one.  The  exchange  departmen 
thoughtfully  concealed  among  the  advertisements. 
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The  opening  poem  in  the  March  Criterion 
The  Criterion  (Columbia  College)  is  a pleasing  bit  of  verse, 
correct  in  meter  and  happy  in  conception. 
“The  Bridge  of  Sighs”  is  also  good,  in  its  own  way,  but  it 
falls  flat,  and  lacks  the  originality  of  “The  Foghorn.”  The 
article,  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  is  merely  the  usual  thing. 
Nothing  new  is  added,  but  the  old  and  obvious  is  well  re- 
told. There  is  little  evidence  of  originality  in  the  analysis 
of  the  play,  and  we  finish  it  with  relief.  “A  Furlough”  is  a 
failure  as  an  Indian  story,  being  old  in  plot  and  tedious  in 
style.  The  writer  needs  to  learn  how  to  paragraph  conver- 
sation. By  far  the  best  thing  in  the  Criterion  is  “Aunt 
Dinah  Speaks.”  Aunt  Dinah  is  real ; we  hear  her  voice  and 
see  her  indignant  gestures  as  she  tells  of  “dose  p)o-folks 
Ways.”  The  dialect  is  never  overdone,  and  the  characteri- 
zation is  vivid.  “The  Rochester  Trip”  is  an  interesting 
travel-picture,  full  of  life,  and  intimate  in  style.  “Jim’s 
Experience”  is  a poor  excuse  for  a story.  “His  Heart  Set 
m Chains”  is  more  endurable,  and  would  do  very  well  were 
It  not  for  the  extravagant  spelling  in  the  two  “luve”  letters. 

‘The  Patron  Saint  of  Ireland”  is  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive sketch  of  Saint  Patrick’s  life  and  work.  The  edi- 
torials are,  without  exception,  well  done. 
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A Cabin  Lullaby 

Oh  de  moon’s  gone  down  behind  de  hill, 

De  win’  has  lef’  de  pine  trees  still, 

En  de  rabbit’s  don’  ben  to  de  turnip  patch, 

Don’  et  his  greens  and ’s  hustlin’  back. 

De  ole  owl  hoots  frum  de  hollow  tree, 

En  his  fussin’  kinder  puts  queer  feelin’s  on  me — 
En  Ole  Spot  howls, — hit’s  den  hit’s  sed, 

A Sumpen  ketches  chillun  dat  ain’t  in  bed. 

Xow  honey  jes’  close  dem  eyes  of  your’n, 

Don’t  mind  yo’  po’  ole  daddy’s  snorin’, 

Fur  he’s  kinder  worrud  wid  his  new-ground 
patch, 

En  hit’s  time  fur  folks  to  sleep. 

But  yo’  big  white  eyes  keep  a-blinkin’  at  me, 

En  I sit  en  I wonder  what  vou’ll  be; 

AIebl)e  a preacher  wid  specks, — no  tell; 

Or  a dressed-up  waiter  in  sum  hotel. 

But  den  yo’  quar’-shaped  head  kinder  looks 
Dat  you  was  cut  out  fer  dc  knowledge  o’  books. 
But  whar  you’ll  be,  or  what  yo’  wealt’, 

I hope,  O Lord,  you  ’ll  keep  yo’  healt’ ! 

Xow  littl’un,  littl’un,  can’t  you  see, 

Dat  I’m  jes’  as  sleepy  a.«  sleepy  kin  be? 

Why  don’t  you  close  dem  eyes  of  you’n 
En  let  yo’  mammy  res’  \ 

— Arnold  A.  }IcKny,  in  the  University  of  A.  C. 
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A Song 

If  I were  a poet  my  song  should  be 
Of  the  ships  that  rot  in  the  ocean  deeps, 

Of  the  pearl  that  lies  in  a selfish  sea 
And  the  arrow  s])ent,  and  the  lute  that  sleeps. 

I would  sing  of  hands  that  were  never  pressed, 

Of  hearts  that  withered,  of  eheeks  that  paled ; 

I would  sing  of  lips  that  were  never  kissed. 

Of  him  who  strove  and  failed. 

And  thus  I would  sing  eternally. 

And  this  my  song  should  be. 

— University  of  Fu.  Magazine. 


CLIPPINGS 


A SAD  STORY. 

Belinda  longed  for  slender  grace. 
And  said  it  would  be  wise 
To  seek  some  outlines  to  efface 
By  constant  exercise. 

And  so  she  walked  and  rode  in  hope 
To  cheat  relentless  fate. 

And  tugged  in  patience  at  the  rope 
That  held  the  pulley  weight. 


She  pushed  the  dumb  bells  right  and  left. 

But  found — oh,  cruel  plight — 

That  when  she  lost  a bit  in  heft. 

She  gained  in  appetite. 

The  more  she  works — scared  half  to  death 
She  wails  life’s  bitter  cup — 

The  more  she  works — scared  half  to  death 
To  get  her  dress  hooked  up. 

THE  MAIN  DIFFERENCE. 

“Papa,”  asks  the  little  boy,  “how  do  men  and  women  pick  out  the 
hats  that  will  be  most  becoming  to  them?” 

“A  man,  my  son,”  explains  the  fond  father,  “selects  his  hat  y 
size  and  a woman  chooses  hers  by  the  price.” 

Jt 

A REPEATER. 


Beulah — When  he  kissed  me  last  night  I asked  him  to  tell  no  one. 
Belle — And  did  he! 

Beulah — Why  it  wasn’t  two  minutes  before  he  repeated  it! 

SURE  PROOF.  ^ 

Pruc — Do  you  think  he  was  sincere  when  he  said  he  lov^  ^i^'eve. 
Dolly — I'm  sure  of  it.  He  looked  too  foolish  to  be  making  . 


0* 

AN  ERA  OF  GOOD  FEELING. 

My  heart’s  so  full  of  love  today 
For  all  my  fellow  man. 

I’ll  gladly  knock  somebody  down 
To  help  him  up  again. 
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MISTAKEN  IDENTITY. 

“I  hear  Jones,  the  sea  eaptain,  is  in  hard  luck.  He  married  a girl 
and  she  ran  away  from  him.” 

“Yes;  he  took  her  for  a mate,  but  she  was  a skipper.” — Princeton 
Tiger. 

CONTRARIES. 

There’s  not  a string  attuned,  to  mirth 
But  finds  its  chord  in  melancholy.” 

Nor  yet  a “devilish”  girl  on  earth 

But  bears  some  straight-laced  name  like  “Polly.” 

THE  PINCH  O’  ’T. 

Who  may  there  be  who  has  forgot 
To  sympathize  with  poor  Pinchot? 

Or  who  has  not  mused  on  the  woe 
That  suddenly  assailed  Pinchot? 

Or  who’d  say:  “I  don’t  care  a straw 
Because  they  fired  out  that  Pinchot?” 

Again  we  ask  you  calmly:  “Who 
Does  not  commiserate  Pinchot?” 

Or  are  there  those  who  even  now 
Would  not  commiserate  Pinchot? 

As  for  the  rest,  we’ll  let  this  clinch  it: 

“Have  you  no  sigh  to  heave  for  Pinchot?”  — Life. 

HAD  REACHED  THE  LIMIT. 

She— They  tell  me,  professor,  that  you  have  mastered  all  modern 
tongues. 

t*>'of.  Polyglot — Not  exactly,  not  exactly.  All  but  two— my  wife’s 
^■nd  her  mother’s 

THE  WIDOW’S  MIGHT. 

^So  you  are  going  to  marry  the  widow?” 

I don’t  know,  have  you  heard  her  say?” 
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CONTRARIES. 

The  rabbit  and  the  rooster  show 
That  nature’s  ways  are  queer; 

One  has  hair  without  a comb  and  one 
A comb  without  the  hair. 

J* 

DIAMOND  TRAGEDY 
A young  phenom  in  a bush  league  grew 
Whose  batting  average  was  three-two-two; 

When  running  bases  he  surely  flew. 

Mon  dieu! 

His  rep,  it  certainly  grew  and  grew 
’Till  a scout  went  on  his  work  to  view. 

And  said:  “For  a big  league  club  you’ll  do. 

Oh,  you. 

He  drafted  the  kid  without  ado 
To  join  the  ranks  of  a major  crew 
And  show  the  vets  what  he  could  do. 

Quite  true! 

Well,  the  youngster’s  chest  it  grew  and  grew, 

And  somehow  he  thought  he  really  knew 
The  game  of  baseball  thru  and  thru. 

Sad,  too! 

When  he  bid  his  native  town  adieu 
The  bands  all  played  and  the  whistle  blew. 

And  the  papers  gave  him  a send-off,  too, 

Hoo!  roo! 

The  rest  of  the  tale  is  sad,  but  true; 

He  only  lasted  a week  or  two— 

Many  are  called — those  chosen  are  few. 

Roo!  hoo! 

,«* 

UNCERTAIN. 

"So  you  wo\ildn't  let  Rombazine  Rill  sit  on  the  jury  that  tri 

horse  thief?’’  ,iare  ii* 

“No,”  answered  Three-Finger  Ram,  “we  do  things  fair  an  ‘I 

Crimson  Gulch.  Rill’s  a good  man.  but  the  fact  that 
only  iindertakin’  business  in  the  county  couldn  t help  preju 
some  agin  the  defendant.” 
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THE  LINE  OF  ARGUMENT. 

“Father,”  said  little  Rollo,  “what  is  the  arctic  circle?” 

“The  arctic  circle,  my  son,  is  an  imaginary  line  bounding  a large 
area  of  uncorroborated  evidence.” 

TRIOLET. 

I stepped  on  her  feet 

When  the  ear  hit  the  curve. 

She  was  youthful  and  sweet; 

I stepped  on  her  feet, 
lint  I shall  not  repeat 

What  she  said — I lack  nerve. 

1 stepped  on  her  feet 

When  the  car  hit  the  curve. 

Mrs.  Quilluser  came  tiptoeing  softly  into  her  husband's  study,  rested 
a hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder  and  jreered  over  at  the  sheaf  of  half- 
written  sheets  on  his  desk. 

“What  are  you  working  on  now,  dearest?”  she  asked  gently. 

“On  Mary’s  mittens,”  he  answered  pleasantly,  but  without  looking  up. 

Mrs.  Quilluser  studied  a moment,  as  if  planning.  "Dearest,  Willie 
needs  a pair  of  shoes  more  than  Mary  does  the  mittens.  I have  already 
promised  them  to  the  poor  boy.  Hadn’t  you  better  work  on  Willie’s 
shoes  first,  dear?” 

“All  right,  Nellie,  all  right,”  he  replitsl  kindly,  turning  his  eyes  up 
into  Nellie’s  great  fiatient  ones. 

Then  he  pushed  haek  “An  Ode  to  the  Dancing  Leaves,”  and  cheerfully 
^San  to  write  a Sunday  speeial  on  “A  New  Substitute  for  Coal.” — Puck. 

SOLOMON  11. 

Kxamining  Magistrati? — Madame,  you  jiersistently  deny  that  you 
committed  this  act,  though  the  description  of  the  culprit  fits  you  c\- 
actly — Ixnuitiful  face  and  figure,  extremely  youthful  appearance,  most 

attractive ” 

the  Defendant — Your  honor,  1 confess  all.  Yes,  it  was  I. 

TOO  MUCH  CURIOSITY. 

curiosity  is  getting  the  lietter  of  me,”  gasped  the  sideshow 
proprietor  as  the  tliree-legged  man  kicked  him  one  in  the  solar  plexus. 

— rrtiMYfoii  Tiger. 
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AT  LAST. 

His  life  was  a bluff 

From  beginning  to  end; 

He  bluffed  to  his  foe 

And  he  bluffed  to  his  friend; 

Till  he  finally  died 

(Which  was  greatly  deplored). 

And  they  wrote  on  the  tomb: 

“He  was  called  by  the  Lord.” 

NO  WAY  OF  ESCAPE. 

Chug-chug! 

Br-r;  br-r-r! 

Honk!  Honk! 

Gilligillug-gilligillug ! 

The  pedestrian  paused  at  the  intersection  of  two  busy  cross  streets. 
He  looked  about.  An  automobile  was  rushing  at  him  from  on® 
direction;  a motor  cycle  from  another;  an  autotruck  was  coming  hova 
behind  and  a taxicab  was  speedily  approaching. 

Zip-zip!  Zing-glug! 

He  looked  up  and  saw  directly  above  him  a runaway  airship 
rapid  descent. 

There  was  but  one  chance.  He  was  standing  upon  a manhole  cover. 
Quickly  seizing  it,  he  lifted  the  lid  and  jumped  into  the  hole  just  m 
time  to  be  run  over  by  a subway  train. 

THE  PRICE  OF  A KISS. 

She  poured  the  tea.  Ah,  she  was  fair 
As,  urn  in  hand,  she  neared  my  chair 
And  stooped  my  waiting  cup  to  fill. 

The  while  I sensed  a wond'rous  thrill. 

For  such  a fragrance  filled  the  air. 

TTwas  not  the  tea;  her  wayward  hair 
Just  brushed  my  cheek,  and  lingered  there 
How  could  1 calmly  wait  until 
She  poured  the  tea? 

To  steal  a kiss  who  would  not  dare? 

If  one,  who  would  not  steal  a pair? 

I stole  them,  as  a fellow  will. 

And  sensed  a warmer  feeling  still, 

Tho’  not  of  heart,  for  that's  not  where 
She  poured  the  tea! 
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ONLY  NATURAL. 

“The  multi-millionaire  gets  angry  every  time  anybody  applies  to 
him  for  n little  money.” 

“Yes.  It  often  happens  that  swollen  fortunes  are  very  sensitive  to 
the  touch.” 

HIS  FIRST  LOVE. 

Wifey — Do  you  think  there  is  a man  that  could  conscientiously  say 
to  his  wife,  “You  are  the  only  woman  I ever  loved!” 

Hubby — Only  one  that  I can  think  of. 

“Who!  You  dearest!” 

Oh,  no.  Adam. 

.•* 

AS  USUAL. 

“Couple  of  fine  girls,  ain’t  they!  One  of  ’em  is  a fine  singer,  and 
the  other  one  can  cook.” 

“Yes,  old  man.  But  there’s  a tragedy  in  your  home.  The  one  who 
sings  thinks  she  can  cook,  and  the  who  cooks  thinks  she  can  sing.” 

SEND  OUT  SOME,  PLEASE. 

The  Customer — Can  you  recommend  these  complexion  powders! 

The  Chemist — Well,  madam,  I can’t  say  that  they  will  wash  like  the 
natural  complexion,  but  they  won’t  rub  off  on  a coat  sleeve! 

HE  KNEW. 

A professor  of  the  class  in  English  history  was  telling  his  young 
nien  of  the  impressionable  age  about  the  Elizabethan  era,  when  suddenly 
turning  to  one  of  the  young  men,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a dream,  with  a 
tar-away  gaze,  said: 

“And  how  old  was  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Case!” 

“Eighteen  last  birthday,”  came  the  instant  reply. 

COURTSHIP  POINTERS. 

When  she  says  the  clock’s  correct 
She  is  neutral,  we  suspect. 

When  she  says  the  clock  is  fast 
You  arc  making  time  at  last. 

When  she  says  the  clock  is  slow 
You  arc  done  for.  Better  go. 
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DIFFICULT  SITUATION". 

About  a year  ago  a cook  informed  her  Boston  mistress  that  she 
was  apt  to  leave  at  any  time,  as  she  was  engaged  to  be  married.  The 
mistress  was  genuinely  sorry,  as  the  woman  is  a good  cook  and  steady. 
Time  passed,  however,  without  further  word  of  leaving,  though  the 
happy  man-to-be  was  a frequent  caller  in  the  kitchen.  The  other  day 
the  mistress  was  moved  by  curiosity  to  ask: 

“When  are  you  to  be  married,  Nora?’’ 

“Indade,  an’  it’s  niver  at  all.  I’ll  be  thinkin’,  mum,”  was  the  sad 
reply. 

“Really?  What  is  the  trouble?” 

“ ’Tis  this,  mum.  I won’t  marry  Mike  when  he’s  drunk,  an’  when 
he’s  sober  he  won’t  marry  me.”  — Judg^- 

OFF  THE  LISE. 

Husband — How  many  people  are  there  in  the  house  back  of  us? 

Wife — I don’t  know.  They  have  their  washing  done  at  the  laundry. 
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—Play  Ball ! ! 

— Tho  season  is  on ! ! 

— O,  what’s  the  use  o’  working ! ! 

— Mr.  E.  E.  White,  who  is  at  Crozier  Seminary,  spent 
his  mid-spring  holiday  at  Wake  Forest. 

— Pastor  Greaves,  of  Xew  Bern,  gave  us  quite  an  inter- 
esting talk  in  Chapel  a few  days  ago. 

— ^Ir.  G\iy  Aldrich,  of  tho  Y.  il.  C.  A.  International 
^lission  Board,  spoke  to  onr  Y.  if.  C.  A.  during  the  month. 

— Mr.  M.  E.  Winston,  president  of  the  Y.  C.  A.,  went 
as  onr  representative  to  tho  Interstate  Conference  at  Ander- 
son, S.  C. 

— Owing  to  the  inability  of  ^Ir.  Wheeler  to  participate 
ill  the  Davidson-Wake  Forest  debate,  ^Ir.  J.  B.  Eller  will 
Hot  in  his  stead. 

■ I’he  Howler  this  year  will  he  dedicated  to  lion.  Walter 
Oaniel,  of  Weldon,  a distinguished  alumnus  and  one  of  the 
State’s  most  useful  men. 

Conunoncoinont  ^larshals  have  been  elected  by  the  two 
Hocietios  as  follows;  Euzelian,  T.  A.  Ilaji'wood,  chief;  S.  T. 
Oliver,  W.  E.  Futrell,  Philomatlu'sian,  S.  C.  Hilliard,  chief, 

• 1^1.  Arrington  and  .\.  .1.  Harris,  Jr. 

■ It  was  a delight  to  all  to  have  Dr.  J.  W.  Lynch  pay  us 
H short  visit  during  ^larch.  He  wa.s  here  only  long  enough 
io  shake  hands  with  his  host  of  admirers. 

Mark  Chamherlain  is  rapidly  recovering  from  a 
®overe  case  of  ])neumonia.  During  his  illness  his  mother 
Hiid  father  were  with  him  much  of  the  time. 

b oontinue<l  iinjirovement  of  ^Ir.  C.  C.  Wheeler  will 

• earned  with  much  pleasure  by  all  the  communitv.  He 

“1  probably  1h>  able  to  he  out  in  a few  days. 
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— The  marshals  for  the  Greensboro  debate  have  been 
elected  as  follows:  P.  E.  Powell  and  E.  M.  Wright  from  the 
Eu.  Society;  W.  C.  Crane  and  J.  M.  Teague  from  the  Phi- 
— The  Astronomy  class  of  Peace  Institute  delighted  us 
with  their  presence  during  the  first  of  March.  The  young 
ladies  came  out  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  Prof.  Lau' 


ncau’s  obsen'atory. 

— The  class  basket-ball  championship  was  won  by  the 
Jxmiors.  The  result  before  Christmas  was  a tie  among  the 
Senior,  Junior,  and  Sophomore  teams.  The  Juniors,  by 
hard  playing,  worsted  the  other  two  teams  and  hence  have 
the  championship. 

— Eev.  Joel  I.  Allen,  of  Dillon,  S.  C.,  led  Chapel  exercises 
for  us  the  latter  part  of  February.  “I  congratulate  you  on 
the  Wake  Forest  Student.  It  ranks  with  the  best  col- 
lege magazines  I have  seen.”  ^ifr.  Allen’s  talks  are  always 
enjoyed  by  the  students. 

— Dr.  Poteat  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Keligious 
Education  National  Convention,  which  was  held  at  Nash- 
ville in  the  early  part  of  March.  On  his  return  he  gave  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  convention  to  students  at 
Chapel  exercises. 

— The  mid-winter  Bulletin  made  its  appearance  duriUo 
the  month  and  as  usual  was  full  of  interest  to  the  students 
and  others.  “Individual  Differences  in  Children,”  by  Pr®  • 
Highsmith  is  the  leading  article  in  this  issue.  Dr.  Pote 
discusses  ably  “Our  Baptist  System  of  Schools. 

— The  second  of  the  Gymnasium  Prize  Contests  was  hel 
the  first  week  in  March.  Considerable  ability  was 
by  the  contestants  in  such  feats  as  rope-climbing, 
bar  acting,  the  long  jump,  and  the  quarter-mile  run.  ^ 
A.  J.  Ilutchins,  the  w’inner  of  the  prize  in  the  first 
established  his  right  to  hold  it  by  again  winning  the  m 
points.  The  third  and  final  contest  will  be  held  soon. 
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— Dr.  Chas.  \V.  Stiles,  the  celebrated  authority  on  the 
hookworm  disease,  who  is  now  connected  with  the  Kocke- 
feller  Foundation  for  the  eradication  of  that  disease,  spoke 
at  the  College  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  With 
the  use  of  his  stereoptican  slides  he  conveyed  to  his  audience 
a most  graphic  idea  of  this  new  but  seemingly  ubiquitous 
evil.  The  lecture  was  of  a most  practical  kind  and  was 
given  the  careful  attention  of  a large  audience. 

— The  pro])osition  of  employing  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  general 
secretary  for  Wake  Forest  was  ably  presented  to  the  stu- 
dents by  ]\Ir.  W.  E.  Willis,  Southern  Student  Secretary, 
during  the  month.  The  superior  advantages  of  such  a move 
on  the  part  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were  outlined  and  the 
plans  for  obtaining  one  were  suggested  quite  practically, 
'riie  officers  of  the  Association  have  been  in  consultation  with 
the  faculty,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  a secretary  by  the  next  fall. 

— The  Track  Team  held  its  preliminary  trial  before 
Easter,  and  the  results  were  most  gratifying.  The  team 
goes  to  Cha])cl  Hill  on  March  31st,  to  meet  the  Carolina 
team.  Later  they  will  participate  in  the  meet  to  be  held  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  which  will  In'  open  to  all  Southern  col- 
leges.  Also,  meets  will  probably  be  held  with  the  A.  and 
and  with  the  State  colleges  at  Greensboro.  The  follow- 
will  probably  be  the  personnel  of  the  team:  ^lurchison, 
ttianager;  Coughenour  (Capt.),  Hutchins,  Jones  (H.  B.), 
Eavis,  Settle,  Olive,  Buchanan,  O’Brien,  Highsmith,  D.; 
^oiith,  Joe.;  Carrick. 

— The  baseball  team  this  spring  is  made  up  almost  en- 
lirely  of  new  men  and,  very  naturallj',  has  had  a bad  start, 
^be  prospects,  however,  are  promising,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  Iwfore  the  close  of  the  season  Wake  Forest  will 
bf*  a factor  to  bo  reckoned  with  by  the  other  colleges.  The 
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enforced  retirement  of  Captain  Edwards,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, is  quite  a blow  to  the  team.  As  it  now  stands  the 
team  lines  up  as  follows : Pitchers,  Utlev,  Carter  and  Whita- 
ker; catchers,  Riddick,  Willis,  Faucette  and  Watkins;  first 
base,  Brett;  second,  Daniel;  short-stop,  Lee;  third  base, 
White  (Capt.)  ; outfield.  Beam,  Futrell  and  Castello.  ^ 
splendid  schedule  has  been  arranged  by  Manager  Cheek. 
Up  to  Easter  the  results  have  been  as  follows : Trinity  Park 
7,  Wake  Forest  3 ; Bingham  5,  Wake  Forest  2 ; Atlantic 
Christian  College  9,  Wake  Forest  0;  Delaware  College  2, 
Wake  Forest  7 ; Delaware  College  (2d  game).  The  sched- 
ule in  full  is  as  follows: 

a.VMES  AT  HOME. 

March  18 — Trinity  Park  School. 

!March  22 — Bingham  (Mebane)  School. 

March  23 — Atlantic  Christian  Collie. 

^March  25 — Delaware  Coll<^. 

Jlarch  26 — Delaware  College. 

March  30 — Trinity  College. 

April  7 — Guilford  College. 

April  9 — A.  and  M.  College. 

April  15 — Oak  Ridge. 

April  16 — Oak  Ridge. 

!May  2 — Wofford  College. 

!May  3 — Eastern  College. 

GAMES  abroad. 

!March  28 — A.  and  M.,  at  Raleigh. 

April  12 — Davidson,  at  Durham. 

April  18 — Trinity,  at  Durham. 

April  19 — Guilford,  at  Guilford. 

April  20 — Wofford,  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

April  21 — Greenville  I^eaguc,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

April  22 — University  of  S.  C.,  at  Columbia. 

April  23 — Trinity,  at  Raleigh. 

.\pril  29 — University  of  X.  C.,  at  Raleigh. 
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TO  MAY 

A.  D.  G. 

From  out  the  dimming  dusk  and  haze 
Comes  forth  a shining  face 

Whose  countenance  of  joy  conveys 
Xew  life  to  every  race. 

From  out  the  rainbow’s  flowerlands 
To  all  the  realms  of  earth 

Sweet  ^lay  with  slender  jewelled  hands 
Extends  her  matchless  worth. 

The  ileecy  clouds  conceal  her  form, 
The  valleys  shade  her  feet. 

Her  voice  is  in  the  summer-storm. 

Her  tears  its  rainy  sheet. 

Her  breath  is  like  the  ocean  breeze. 
Her  thoughts  the  lightning's  fla.sh. 

She  pacifies  the  land  and  seas 
Or  makes  the  thunder  crash. 

She  sighs  among  the  gloomy  pines — 
Her  smile  is  like  the  moon 

At  night  whose  tender  lx?auty  shines 
I'o  greet  the  coming  .Tune. 

Her  siinny  jiresence  melts  the  snows 
Which  chill  the  ardent  south; 

She  st(M)])s  to  kiss  the  blushing  rose 
And  T to  kiss  her  mouth. 
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Her  tresses  float  through  summer  skies 
Like  braids  of  beaming  bars 
Whence  flits  a dream  of  bluer  eyes 
Than  where  abide  the  stars. 

She  WOOS  and  wins  me  by  her  smile, 

I hear  her  bosom  throb, 

But,  Oh,  ’tis  thus  too  short  a while. 

She  takes  her  flight  to  God! 
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SYMPATHY:  THE  PASSION  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Fred  T.  Coluns. 

If  any  one  doubts  that  sympathy  is  the  root  passion  of 
democracy,  let  him  take  his  stand  at  the  storm  center  of 
some  social  calamity,  a riven  and  burning  San  Francisco, 
if  you  please.  Those  loaded  trains,  those  outpourings  of  the 
common  purse,  those  thousand  electric  wires  charged  with 
the  sighs  and  tears  of  a sympathetic  people  will  silence  his 
doubt  forever.  This  articulation  of  human  kinship,  this 
expression  of  universal  brotherhood  is  vital.  It  is  the  bond 
and  sanction  of  all  social  regimes  and  the  dynamic  of  all 
social  progress. 

Through  the  operation  of  this  principle  the  pall  of  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  is  lifted  like  fog  before  the  rising 
®nn.  In  our  own  country,  at  least,  it  has  planted  the  school 
house  on  the  hilltop  and  dowered  it  with  the  best  tal- 
ent and  best  books  the  world  can  give,  making  every  child 
in  this  broad  land,  no  matter  how  humble  or  how  poor, 
“the  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time.”  The 
old  soldiers’  home,  the  public  hospital,  the  county  home, 
the  reformatory  and  the  rescue  home  , stand  with  out- 
stretched arms  to  the  fallen  and  the  defeated.  Here  and 
there,  watered  with  gracious  tears  and  rooted  deep  in  the 
lieaits  of  a great  people,  stand  orphan  homes,  answering  the 
“sigh  for  the  touch  of  a vanished  hand  and  the  sound  of  a 
^oice  that  is  still,”  and  wherever  this  sympathetic  spirit 
liss  bubbled  to  the  surface  this  weary  old  world  has  been 
niade  sweeter. 

Unt  its  work  is  just  begun!  Look  around!  Disease 
snd  death  hold  high  carnival  everywhere.  We  can  do  little 
l^ut  nurse  our  sick  and  bury  our  dead.  The  population  of 
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nine  Southern  States  is  a feast  spread  for  a blind  banquet 
of  worms.  Yesterday  a paper  dollar  was  placed  under  a 
microscope  in  one  of  the  health  department  offices  at  Wash- 
ington and  more  than  a hundred  thousand  disease  germs  were 
found  upon  it.  Many  of  these  germs  were  deadly.  For  in- 
stance, there  were  twenty-five  tuberculosis,  fifty  odd  pneu- 
monia, thirty  typhoid  fever,  and  forty  odd  smallpox  germs 
among  them. 

Turning  from  the  awful  picture  of  our  public  health  sit- 
uation to  that  of  politics  and  industry,  we  face  a condi- 
tion hardly  less  appalling.  A great  country  dowered  with 
the  richest  gifts  of  the  Creator  and  billowed  with  the 
graves  of  our  noble  dead,  monopolized  and  trust-ridden  by 
gluttonous  lords  of  wealth.  Its  natural  resources  in  reckless 
exploitation,  the  products  of  honest  industry,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  life  in  the  hands  of  wild  speculators,  and  the  na- 
tion’s finances  dependent  upon  the  whims  of  a few  men. 
The  country  seems  resigned  to  a policy  of  government  that 
hot-houses  these  colossal  vampires,  and  on  the  other  hand 
makes  honest  labor  hurt  and  sweat  and  weep.  ^ ou  tell 
me  these  captains  of  finance  are  philanthropic.  So  has 
slave  said  of  his  master  from  the  dawn  of  time  till  now. 
is  not  the  part  of  brave,  honorable  men  to  be  bought  or  have 
charity  doled  out  to  them — the  cowardly  and  the  low  receive 
tips.  Our  “fathers”  never  dreamed  that  base,  fawning  degen 
eracy  would  this  early  have  crept  into  all  the  departmen^ 
of  our  national  life  and  so  completely  possessed  us. 
and  circuses  I”  Shades  of  our  early  patriots  I 
moral  stamina,  manhood,  principle — all  compromised . ^ 

for  what?  A pseudo-charity!  Will  the  future  ■^^”**^*^**!jg 
patriot  read  this  page  of  our  history  with  much  o pr 

. r of 

But  you  tell  me  the  people  vote  for  this  bandit  po 
government  that  enriches  New  England,  New  \ ork, 
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burg,  and  makes  the  Southland  poor,  that  fattens  a few 
Napoleons  of  finance  and  makes  the  great  working  masses 
pay  tribute.  All  the  sadder  and  shameful  commentary  on 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people. 
But  be  it  said  in  their  behalf,  the  people  do  not  vote — free 
and  untrammeled.  At  least  enough  votes,  mostly  the  float- 
ing, foreign  element,  are  bought  to  carry  the  election. 
Not  only  bribery,  but  in  many  places,  voters  are  in- 
timidated and  driven  by  the  thousands,  at  the  peril  of  their 
jobs,  to  vote  the  protective  ticket.  And  so  reads  the  chap- 
ter of  our  political  debauchery!  Oh,  for  another  race  of 
men  “created  a little  lower  than  the  angels,”  with  iron  in 
their  nerves  and  sympathy  in  their  hearts! 

“Give  us  men!  A time  like  this  demands 

Great  hearts,  strong  minds,  true  faith  and  willing  hands. 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  olTlce  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  can  not  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a will; 

Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie; 

For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumbwom  creeds. 

Their  large  ])rofessions  and  their  little  deeds. 

Wrangle  in  selfish  strife — lo!  Freedom  weeps. 

Wrong  rules  the  land  and  waiting  justice  sleeps.” 

But  there  will  dawn  before  long  on  our  politico,  on  our 
'’lodes  of  living,  a nobler  morning  than  this  in  the  senti- 
’’lont  of  .sympathy — love,  if  yon  please.  Indeed,  the  day 
dawned,  and  the  kingdom  of  human  brotherhood  is 
sweeping  tho  earth.  Steam,  electricity,  the  printing  press, 
trade  and  science  are  to  Ix!  its  weapons.  And  those  who 
I'^icld  these  weapons  Ixjst  will  be  the  heroes  of  the  future. 
■Already  the  sailor  at  the  pumps  of  a sinking  vessel,  the  life- 
saver  along  the  coast,  and  the  hook  and  ladder  brigades,  are 
tioroes  with  us.  Tho  fisher’s  w’ife  moaning  alone  in  the 
dawi,  the  physician  by  the  sick  child’s  bed,  appeal 
'Wore  to  modem  art  than  tho  plumed  warrior  of  the  olden 
time. 
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The  messengers  of  this  new  democracy,  whose  passion 
is  sympathy,  hold  out  to  the  world  the  palm  of  international 
peace,  not  spasmodic,  but  lasting  p)eace — that  peace  which 
Tennyson  in  his  mission  saw,  that  came  only  after  “the  war 
drum  throbbed  no  longer  and  the  battle  flags  were  furled 
in  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world.”  I 
know  that  the  minds  of  men  are  yet  prejudiced,  that  the 
several  races  of  the  human  family  yet  differ  widely  in  tem- 
perament, intelligence  and  ideals,  and  that  the  leaven  of 
sympathy  has  only  just  begun  to  do  its  perfect  work  in 
moulding  a world  civilization  whose  central  heart-beat  shall 
send  the  elixir  of  a new  life  pulsating  through  the  arteries 
of  trade  and  friendly  intercourse,  throwing  off  as  waste  mat- 
ter all  the  base  sentiments  of  strife  and  selfishness  and  war, 
and  stimulating  all  the  sentiments  that  make  for  peace  an 
good-will  and  universal  human  good.  Do  you  tell  me  that 
this  is  all  visionary,  that  they  are  still  building  battl<^ 
ships  ? Yes,  and  I do  not  expect  them  to  stop  yet.  But 
am  expecting  that  every  year  a larger  and  larger  number  o 
the  people  of  the  world  will  endorse  Carlyle’s  doctrine, 
“Thought  is  stronger  than  artillery  parks  and  moulds  the 
world  like  soft  clay,”  and  with  a larger  intelligence,  with  a 
quickened  conscience,  and  with  an  increased  application  o 
sympathy  to  public  affairs,  this  old  world  will  one  “T 
swing  around  to  the  rock  foundation  of  the  Hague  Con  ^ 
ence”  and  build  a civilization  realizing  the  prophets 
of  a glorious  city  “coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  o 
And  let  us  not  fear  the  coming  of  this  new  social  or 
whoso  burning  passion  will  be  sympathy.  It  will  tear  o 
nothing  that  ought  to  stand,  that  has  any  right  to 
does  not  mean  the  destruction  of  the  grand  and  the 
but  it  means  the  bringing  of  the  grand  and  the  ai 
into  the  life  of  the  plain,  everyday  citizen, 
it  ever  meant  the  destruction  of  the  palace  of  the  ac 
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but  olny  the  opening  up  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  and 
the  making  of  it  a forum  for  the  people.  “This  has  been  its 
strength  when  applied  to  government;  and  this  will  be  its 
strength  when  applied  to  industry.”  It  will  carry  new  life, 
new  vigor,  and  new  purpose  into  the  industrial  life  of  the 
age  wherever  applied;  for  the  laborer  will  feel  that  he  is 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  business,  and  vice  versa  the  em- 
ployer will  feel  that  he  is  one  of  the  laborers.  Emphasis, 
on  the  part  of  both  employer  and  employe<l,  will  shift  from 
the  means  to  the  end.  The  ambitions  of  both  will  be 
aroused,  their  energies  stimulated;  and  new  impetus  will 
bo  added  all  around  for  nobler  personal  endeavor  toward 
the  common  good.  Increased  production  will  follow;  and  a 
oioro  equitable  distribution  of  the  proceeds  will  be  effected. 
There  will  bo  fewer  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  the  innocent 
public,  who  is  always  the  greatest  sufferer  from  these  con- 
flicts, will  share  in  the  common  reward.  In  short,  this  mu- 
tual sympathy  will  cause  the  laborer  to  refrain  from  making 
Unreasonable  demands  and,  on  the  other  hand,  make  the 
^luployer  cease  to  extort  unjust  tribute.  Industrial  peace 
reign ! 

I reiterate — the  light  of  this  new  day  is  breaking  on  the 
eastern  sky.  At  no  time  in  twenty  centuries  of  upward 
striving  of  the  race  has  there  been  such  potent  and  wide- 
spread manifestation  of  the  human  brotherhood  idea.  Not 
siuco  the  scones  enacted  on  the  shores  of  Galilee  has  there 
ueen  witnessed  such  actual  operation  of  this  sympathetic 
spirit.  And  as  this  twentieth  century  advances  human  well- 
the  world  around  will  advance.  And  in  America 
Pi’etectivo  tariffs,  monopolies  of  the  necessities  of  life,  strikes 
lockouts,  mob  violence  and  race  riots,  Cannonism, 
uuk  Worms,  and  all  manner  of  spoliation  will  disapiiear. 

u our  groat  nation  will  settle  down  to  the  execution  of  its 
appointed  destiny,  viz.,  nurturing  the  cause  of  liberty,  pro- 
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mulgating  her  doctrines  in  the  earth,  carrying  on  to  perfec- 
tion her  ideals  and  principles,  and  “entering  into  rivalry 
with  other  nations  only  in  that  legitimate  field  where  the 
contest  is  to  see  who  can  hold  highest  the  torch  of  civiliza- 
tion that  lights  the  world  to  higher  ground.” 

The  ideal,  then,  to  which  the  world  is  moving,  is  democ- 
racy with  more  conscience  and  less  craft,  more  service 
less  selfishness,  more  protection  for  the  multitude  and  less 
for  the  millionaire,  more  knowledge  and  less  ignorance,  more 
trade  and  less  tariff,  more  arbitration  and  less  isolation,  and 
a broad,  brotherly  sympathy  that  honors  laboring  men  and 
women  everj’where,  that  fosters  their  hopes,  welcomes  their 
talents,  rejoices  in  their  good  fortunes  and  weeps  when  they 
weep;  a democracy  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  a common 
brotherhood  of  all  men,  cherishing  those  principles  that 
build  up  and  hating  those  that  tear  down,  and  fighting  to- 
gether the  common  enemies  of  the  race,  viz.,  vice,  ignorance, 
prejudice,  disease  and  death;  a democracy  whose  domi 
nant  note  is  sympathy,  actuating  the  minds  of  men  am 
governments  everywhere,  and  drawing  the  nations  of  the 
earth  closer  together  by  the  ever-increasing  threads  of  com 
merce  and  the  stronger  ties  of  brotherly  feeling  sympa 
thetic  neighbors  “flourishing  together  in  the  arts  of  peace> 
striving  with  common  impulses,  combined  in  common  ente^ 
prises,  and  tendering  mutual  returns  of  kindness  and  civi 
ity.”  ^ 

And  with  this  goal  in  view  the  human  race  is  <m  the 
ward  march,  and  genuine  sympathy  illumines  the  ac 
way.  As  when  springtime  comes  from  the  South  me 
the  snow  banks  and  making  the  face  of  the  old  earth  sm 
again,  so  shall  this  advancing  spirit  create  its  omam  ^ 
along  its  path,  and  carry  with  it  new  beauty  and  entran 
song,  drawing  beautiful  faces,  warm  hearts,  wise  isco 
and  heroic  acts  around  its  way,  until  evil  is  no  more 
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Our  faltering  race  will  enter  this  new  democracy,  whose 
passion  is  sympathy,  without  more  wonder  than  the  blind 
man  feels  who  is  gradually  restored  to  sight. 


I KNOW 


Romulus. 


I know: 

By  the  song  of  the  bird  in  the  thicket 
And  the  chirp  of  the  frog  and  the  cricket — 

By  the  height  and  the  strength  of  the  mountain — 
By  the  green  grass  that  grows  by  the  fountain — 
By  the  hue  of  the  lily  and  pansy — 

By  the  fact  that  I wonder  and  fancy. 

There  is  a God. 

Tho’  tonight  no  sweet  warbler  is  singing — 

In  my  heart  no  glad  music  is  ringing — 

Tho’  I feel  like  He’d  silenced  the  story 
And  quitted  the  Throne  and  its  Glory, 

Still  my  faith  in  His  being  reposes. 

As  sweet  as  the  breath  of  new  roses ; 

He  is  my  God. 

When  I pass  like  the  breath  of  the  summer, 

May  there  be  not  a sigh  nor  a murmur. 

As  I lived  by  the  pulse  of  my  mother. 

In  tho  greater  heart  throb  of  Another 
I shall  live;  and  His  likeness  shall  bless  me. 

In  and  thru’  Him  no  doubt  shall  oppress  me ; 

I in  my  God. 
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NATIONAL  INCOME  TAX 


Annniveesakt  Debate. 

Resolved,  That  Congress  Should  Enact  an  Income  Tax  Lnw- 


E.  N.  Johnson  (Aflirmative). 

Recent  investigation  and  legislation  have  induced  our  peu* 
pie  to  study  modern  methods  of  taxation  and  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  an  income  tax.  Such  investigation  has 
brought  the  principle  of  income  taxation  into  popular  favor 
and  has  led  us  into  a discussion  of  the  principles  involved  m 
the  query: 

“Resolved,  that  Congress  should  enact  an  income  tax  law. 

In  advocating  the  enactment  of  such  a law  we  ally  ourselves 
with  no  particular  section,  class  or  party.  We  oppose  a® 
time-honored  principle  of  the  American  people;  we  oppose 
no  industrial  policy,  no  method  of  taxation  that  has  met  the 
approval  of  the  average  citizen.  We  do  not  advocate  a 
method  of  taxation  that  would  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
States,  that  would  confiscate  wealth,  that  would  punish  the 
rich  or  give  to  the  poor,  since  it  is  no  evil  to  be  poor,  no  crime 
to  bo  wealthy. 

Clearly  our  query  involves  fundamental  principles,  an^ 
not  any  specific  law.  Hence  we  disregard  all  questions  o 
constitutionality.  Besides,  our  people  are  a sovereign  p^ 
pie,  who  make  their  own  constitutions,  and  who  elect  thei 
own  law-makers.  It  is  not  for  us,  but  for  our  representati^^ 
law-makers  to  formulate  such  laws  as  are  best  adaptc 
our  needs.  We  advocate  the  income  tax  principle,  belieM  g 
that  Congress  should  enact  a law,  with  such  graduation 
exemption,  as  our  law-makers  deem  wise  and  practical  m 
curing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  peop 
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We  believe  that  each  citizen  should  contribute  to  the  govern- 
naent  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived  therefrom.  We 
believe  that  the  income  tax  is  not  only  the  best  index  to  the 
citizen’s  ability  to  bear  the  burdens  of  government ; but  it  is 
also  the  best  index  to  the  benefits  derived  from  governmental 
protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  since  the  government 
offers  more  protection  to  the  man  with  much  property  than  to 
bim  who  has  little  or  none  at  all.  We  argue  that  the  present 
niethod  of  taxation  based  on  consumption  tends  to  inequality, 
placing  intolerable  burdens  on  the  poor,  while  the  rich  do  not 
bear  their  proportional  share.  We  argue  that  the  income  tax 
■''’ould,  to  a degree,  equalize  and  balance  our  system  of  taxa- 
tion. 


f-  In  the  first  place,  we  contend  that  past  experience  war- 
rants the  enactment  of  an  income  tax  law.  The  efficiency 
of  such  a tax  has  induced  everj’  other  civilized  nation  to 
oniploy  it  as  a permanent  method  of  taxation.  If  exper- 
ience has  proved  its  efficiency  in  other  nations,  it  would 
oither  do  the  same  in  a democracy  or  else  depreciate  that 
^orin  of  government. 

^be  principle  is  not  something  new  under  the  sun  in 
-^nierica.  For  more  than  a decade  the  tax  proved  to  be  a 
prolific  source  of  Federal  revenue.  Notwithstanding  the 
brief  duration  of  the  law — time  and  experience  being  essen- 
to  the  success  of  any  law — notwithstanding  the  destruc- 
^ii’e  and  demoralizing  effects  of  the  Civil  War  period,  when 
^be  nation  was  divided  against  itself,  it  yielded  about  sev- 
^’ity-throe  million  in  1860.  From  that  year  the  decline  of 
revenue  from  the  tax  was  due  to  the  poor  administration  of 
^*iw,  and  not  the  inefficiency  of  the  method. 

"^bo  repeal  of  the  law  in  1870  was  over  the  protest  of  the 
fiTeatest  leaders  of  both  political  parties.  Its  repeal  was 
opposed  by  men  like  Garfield  and  Morton,  who  had  seen 
® biw  in  operation,  who  knew  its  faults  and  were  ac- 
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quainted  with  all  of  its  grievances,  who  had  seen  its  results 
under  a democratic  form  of  government — these  states- 
men urged  the  continuance  of  the  income  tax,  not  as  a tem- 
porary war  measure  but  as  a part  of  our  national  revenue 


system. 

We  concede  that  the  income  tax  has  been  a partial  failure 
in  the  States ; but  present  economic  conditions  have  made  it 
so.  The  mobility  of  capital,  which  would  not  seriously  affect 
the  national  law,  since  every  other  nation  employs  the  tax, 
has  made  it  impossible  for  any  State  to  fully  enforce  the 
law.  Through  the  working  out  of  economic  forces,  incomes 
have  far  transcended  State  lines  and  have  become  national 
in  their  character.  On  account  of  these  facts,  which  the 
doctrine  of  States  rights  can  not  change,  the  partial  failure 
of  the  State  income  tax  would  not  discredit  the  efficiency  of  a 
national  law,  which,  because  of  its  national  character,  would 


not  fail  and  did  not  fail  when  tried. 

If  the  income  tax  of  the  sixties  were  not  a success,  ivb} 
did  Congress  reemploy  that  method  in  1894  ? If  it  failed; 
why  did  ^Ir.  Roosevelt,  the  recognized  chieftain  of  the  domi 
nant  party,  while  President,  advocate  in  more  than  one  mes 
sago  to  Congress  the  enactment  of  another  law,  asserting 
that  it  was  an  essential  feature  of  our  system  of  taxatum- 
If  experience  has  not  proved  the  efficiency  of  the  method,  ^ ^ 
did  William  Jennings  Bryan,  that  peerless  statesman  an 
uncrowned  prince  of  America,  and  his  party,  advocate  it 
the  last  National  Democratic  platform?  The  success  o t^^ 


method  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  public  opinion 


a Republican  Congress,  whatever  its  object,  to  submit  an  i 
come  tax  amendment  to  the  various  States.  , 

II.  In  the  second  place,  we  contend  that  present  s^^ 
conditions  justify  and  demand  the  employment  of  the  ^ 

tax.  Any  one  familiar  with  our  financial  status  knows 
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iLe  Federal  government  must  have  more  revenue  from  some 
source.  Senator  Cummings,  in  the  Independent  of  last 
July,  estimates  that  the  deficit  for  1911  will  be  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million.  With  such  a deficit,  it  is  evident 
that  we  must  employ  some  method  of  taxation  that  will  add 
])ermanently  to  the  national  revenue. 

We  believe  the  government  should  be  more  economical  in 
expending  its  revenue,  hut  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  gov- 
ernment as  now  established,  if  it  is  to  complete  the  work 
now  undertaken,  there  can  be  no  material  reduction  of  our 
expenses.  I repeat,  we  heliev’e  the  government  should  be 
more  economical  in  its  administration,  and  indeed  nothing 
would  do  more  toward  creating  a popular  interest  in  civic 
affairs,  toward  creating  governmental  economy  than  an  in- 
come tax. 

To  modify  our  present  tax  system  would  not  and  could 
not  effectually  remove  the  difficulty.  To  modify  our  tariff 
and  internal  revenue  law  would  not  relieve  the  tax-burdened 
consumer,  nor  would  it  compel  the  plutocratic  element  to 
^ar  its  just  burden  of  taxation.  A reduction  of  the  tariff 
could  not  remove  the  need  of  an  income  tax,  for  the  last 
tariff  bill  that  provided  for  any  material  reduction  was  the 
Wilson  bill  of  1894,  which  contained  a law  imposing  a tax 
on  incoipes.  Then,  since  a modification  of  our  present  tax 
system  would  not  suffice,  we  are  forced  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  to  adopt  one  of  the  three  methods  proposed  in 
Congress. 

(1)  First,  a corporation  tax  has  been  proposed.  We  im- 
pose a tax  on  corporations  at  present.  The  originators  of 
the  law,  which  imposes  only  one  per  cent,  estimate  that  the 
yield  will  not  exceed  twenty-five  million.  So  this  does  not 
^oinove  the  deficit.  Besides,  the  corporation  tax  does  not 
ycach  the  untaxed  wealth  of  the  country.  The  tax  on  compet- 
ifivo  corporations  can  not  be  shifted,  while  the  giant  cor- 
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porations  and  trusts,  which  are  able  to  crush  out  competi- 
tion, shift  the  tax  to  the  poor  consumer,  thereby  placing  a 
premium  on  strength  and  a tax  on  weakness.  Thus  you  see, 
the  corporation  tax  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  treasury 
and  the  demands  for  equality  of  taxation. 

(2)  Secondly,  the  inheritance  tax  proposed  already  serves 
36  (thirty-six)  or  more  of  the  States  as  a revenue  producer. 
The  inheritance  tax  is  better  adapted  to  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  States.  So  the  States  may  justly  claim  that 
method  of  taxation.  Both  the  State  inheritance  tax  and  the 
national  income  tax  are  needed  in  the  equalization  of 
burdens. 

(3)  Since  the  corporation  tax  is  inadequate,  and  since  the 
States  may  justly  claim  the  inheritance  tax,  it  remains  fo^ 
Congress  to  impose  a tax  on  incomes,  which  the  States  have 
barely  touched  and  which  the  needs  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  inherent  justice  demand  as  a permanent  source 
of  Federal  revenue. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  we  contend  that  the  inflexibility 
of  our  present  revenue  system  demands  the  employment  of 
the  income  tax.  A study  of  our  present  system  wdll  con- 
vince any  fair-minded  man  that  a tax  based  on  commerce 
and  consumption  can  not  be,  in  the  very  nature  of  thmgS) 
adapted  to  the  carying  needs  of  any  government.  Only  * 
glance  at  the  receipts  from  the  tariff  and  internal  revenue 
system  is  needed  to  show  that  they  vary  greatly  from  yc^f 
to  year.  The  wave  of  prohibition  sweeping  over  our 
from  shore  to  shore,  the  varying  tariff  laws  of  the  commer 
cial  world,  the  great  tariff  controversies  on  every  hand,  a^e 
rendering  both  of  these  methods  more  inflexible  and  u’^ 
reliable  each  year.  Our  government  is  a Uvitig,  breathing 
thing,  it  can  not  be  clothed  in  inflexible  garb.  Our  presen 
revenue  system  can  not  be  made  to  fit  it.  The  income  tax, 
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than  which  no  method  is  more  flexible,  is  needed  to  produce  a 
flexible  yet  steady  stream  in  time  of  peace. 

The  income  tax  is  not  only  capable  of  quickly  removing 
deficits  in  time  of  peace,  but  is  absolutely  indispensable  in 
time  of  war.  Mr.  Daniel,  an  eminent  authority  on  finance, 
says:  “No  source  of  revenue  responds  more  quickly  to  pres- 
ent needs,  or  yields  supplies  more  steadily  than  a tax  on  in- 
come.” If  for  no  other  reason.  Congress  should  enact  a law 
to  remove  deficits  in  time  of  peace  and  to  save  us  from  the 
financial  perils  of  war. 

IV.  We  do  not  claim  perfection  for  the  income  tax. 
Never  since  civilization  emerged  from  chaos,  and  taxation 
followed  in  its  wake,  has  there  been  a tax  law  intact  and 
flawless.  The  income  tax  certainly  has  its  objectionable  fea- 
Inres,  but  where  is  the  tax  that  has  not  ? W.  J.  Bryan, 
Esq.,  while  defending  the  income  tax  in  Congress  in  1894, 
challenged  the  opponents  of  the  tax  to  name  a single  objec- 
tion to  it  that  could  not  be  applied  to  any  tax  on  personal 

property.  His  opponents  sat  in  silence,  and  are  in  silence 
still. 

tipponents  of  the  principle  say  that  it  is  unpopular  be- 
cause direct ; that  it  rewards  the  liar,  placing  a premium  on 
fiishqnesty;  they  say  that  it  is  inquisitorial,  prying  into  the 
private  affairs  of  men;  but  the  same  is  true  of  any  tax  on 
personal  property.  If  these  arguments  are  valid,  then  all 
on  personal  property  is  a farce  and  a delusion.  Who 
^ould  dispense  with  the  tax  on  personal  property  because  of 
Jls  objections;  who  would  remove  a tax  so  just  and  thereby 
increase  the  tax  on  the  pockets  of  poverty,  and  let  the  un- 

*^ounted  millions,  tho  untaxed  coffers  of  the  plutocrats,  go 
tree  ? 

Finally,  what  tax  is  more  desirable.  The  method  is 

desirable. 

(1)  First,  becau  se  the  principles  involved  are  just  and 
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equitable.  The  primal  aim  of  all  law,  of  all  government,  is 
to  secure  justice.  That  government  which  fails  to  distribute 
justly  the  burdens  of  taxation,  fails  to  attain  the  object 
sought.  Senator  Sherman  said,  in  the  Senate  in  1882: 
“That  system  of  national  taxation,  based  on  consumption, 
and  not  one  cent  imposed  on  property  and  income,  is  intrin- 
sically unjust.”  The  income  tax  is  just,  because  it  reaches 
the  man  with  untaxed  wealth  who  owes  most  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  property,  and  exempts  the  tax-burdened  con- 
sumer who  pays  tribute  every  time  he  buys  his  bread. 

(2)  Secondly,  the  income 'tax  is  desirable  because  it 
reaches  a class  now  practically  untaxed.  The  average  con- 
sumer pays  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of  his  small  in- 
come to  the  government.  The  smaller  the  income  the  greater 
the  tax  imposed.  If  the  man  with  a small  income  is  com- 
pelled to  contribute  at  a regressive  rate  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  is  it  not  desirable  that  the  man  with  a large 
income  contribute  at  least  a very  small  per  cent  ? A tax  on 
consumption  is  a tax  on  poverty,  while  a tax  on  income  is  ® 
tax  on  wealth.  It  is  desirable  because  it  is  the  only  tax 
that  appears  in  the  hour  of  prosperity  and  departs  in  the 
hour  of  adversity. 

In  conclusion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I have  shown  that 
the  principle  of  income-taxation  is  not  untried,  that  its  sue 
cess  in  America  is  attested  by  the  popular  demand  for  it. 
have  shown  you  that  the  present  needs  of  the  government 
demand  more  revenue,  and  that  the  income  tax,  which  can 
not  efficiently  serve  the  States,  can  best  supply  the  nationa 
demand.  I have  shown  you  that  our  present  tax  system  i® 
inflexible,  and  becoming  more  inflexible ; that  the  income  ta^ 
is  needed  even  in  peace,  while  it  is  absolutely  indispensa 
in  periods  of  war.  I have  shown  you  that,  though  the  ta- 
has  its  objectionable  features,  it  is  as  good  as  any  ^ 
personal  property  and  reaches  a class  of  wealth  that  no  o 
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tax  can  reach.  Lastly,  we  have  shown  the  desirability  of 
the  tax,  in  that  its  principle  is  just,  its  beneficence  needed, 
its  time  opportune.  These  arguments,  which  alone  justify 
the  tax,  are  accented  by  the  cry  of  the  burdened  and  the 
outstretched  hand  of  the  strong. 


H.  B.  Jones  (Negative). 

Mr.  President: 

Were  systems  the  same  in  practical  working  as  in  theory, 
few  of  the  propositions  of  reformers  would  be  rejected.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  enact  a Federal  income  tax  law.  There 
is  a world  of  difference  between  proving  that  the  income  tax 
is  a good  system  and  that  it  should  be  imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

But  is  the  income  tax  a good  system  ? Is  it  a desirable 
system?  Does  it  belong  to  the  Federal  government?  If 
the  Federal  government  has  a right  to  the  system,  should  it 
impose  such  a tax  ? In  answer  to  these  vital  questions,  I 
present  four  propositions: 

That  the  fundamental  theory  of  the  tax  is  false ; 

That  history  and  experience  prove  it  undesirable; 

That  the  system  belongs  to  the  States,  even  allowing  it  to 

desirable  in  any  degree; 

That  the  Federal  government  does  not  need  the  system. 

Bet  us  take  up  these  considerations  in  order,  and  first  the 
theory  of  the  tax.  The  one  fundamental  theory,  which  is 
'ii'ged  by  advocates,  is  that  the  system  taxes  according  to 
ability  to  ])ay.  The  theory  is  necessarily  based  on  certain 
presumptions.  Are  the  presumptions  true  ? 

One  presumption  is  that  all  men  are  honest  and  will  jiay 
•according  to  their  incomes  because  of  their  honesty,  or  that 
Assessors  will  discover  inconsistencies.  But  not  all  men  are 
honest  in  paying  taxes  and  in  many  cases  assessors  are  help- 
less.  The  charges  of  evasion,  urg  >d  even  by  the  advocates 
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of  the  income  tax  against  the  property  tax,  apply  also  to  the 
ineome  tax  and  defeat  this  presumption  of  honesty  of  men 
and  competency  of  methods. 

Another  presumption  is  that  the  tax  will  find  an  open 
field  wherever  it  shall  be  applied.  For  more  than  a century 
other  permanent  systems  have  been  in  process  of  develop- 
ment and  extension.  The  income  tax,  then,  must  take  a 
part  of  that  which  other  systems  leave,  or  in  certain  cases 
make  other  systems  take  what  it  leaves.  Double  taxation  is 
not  equity. 

Again,  the  theory  presumes  that  incomes  of  the  same 
amount  indicate  the  same  ability  to  pay.  The  grossest  in- 
equality exists  between  the  various  kinds  of  incomes.  But 
let  this  pass.  The  presumption  is  false  even  in  incomes  of 
the  same  amount  from  the  same  source.  For  example,  one 
man  has  an  income  of  $5,000  with  little  necessary  expense. 
He  can  easily  save  $3,000  a year.  Another  with  the  same 
net  income  has  a large  family  to  support.  His  social  position 
makes  many  luxuries  necessaries.  In  every  purchase  he 
pays  already  an  indirect  tax.  He  pays  a heavy  State  and 
city  tax.  He  must  invest  a large  part  of  his  income  in  the 
education  of  his  children.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  if  he  is 
not  in  debt  he  has  no  more  money  than  he  had  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 

Difference  of  place  of  residence  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
whole  equity  theory  of  the  tax.  For  example,  an  income  of 
$4,000  in  a small  town  has  about  the  same  purchasing  power 
as  an  income  of  $8,000  in  New  York  Citv.  Both  are  equally 
able  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government, 
there  is  no  exemption,  one  pays  twice  as  much  as  the  other. 
If  the  exemption  is  that  of  1894,  one  escapes  entirely.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  there  are  no  two  men  on  earth  of  the 
same  incomes  who  have  the  same  ability  to  pay  except  m 
rare  cases  of  exactly  similar  circumstances. 
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The  income  tax  proposes  to  make  good  its  theory  by  tax- 
ing those  who  now  escape  taxation.  IIow  could  it  deter- 
mine who  escapes  ? The  ability  to  determine  this  banishes 
the  necessity  for  a new  system,  from  the  standpoint  of 
equity.  Besides,  it  can  not  be  said  that  wealth  beyond  a 
certain  limit  escapes  taxation.  If  a man  spends  his  entire 
income  for  luxuries  or  necessaries,  he  contributes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  in  proportion  to  his  expenditures, 
through  the  indirect  systems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  part 
which  remains  becomes  personal  property  and  is  taxed. 
You  say  a large  part  escapes,  but  which  part  ? Why  do  you 
not  make  it  pay  ? The  carelessness  which  makes  the  present 
taxes  bad  would  be  worse  in  an  income  tax. 

The  final  proposition  in  the  interest  of  equity  is  to  place 
an  extra  burden  on  a class  which  is  apparently  more  able  to 
pay.  Would  class  discrimination,  for  example,  give  the  old 
property  tax  greater  merit  ? Would  discrimination  within 
llie  unfortunate  class  make  the  tax  perfect  ? If  such  be 
let  us  have  something  else. 

My  second  proposition  is  that  history  and  experience 
prove  a Federal  income  tax  undesirable.  The  income  tax  has 
*iot  had  universal  success.  In  Bussia  it  proved  a complete 
failure  and  was  abandoned.  In  England  free  trade  and  war 
<lebta  comjiellod  the  establishment  of  a new  system  of  taxa- 
tion. The  income  tax  was  ])rcferred  to  the  general  prop- 
tax,  not  to  indirect  taxes.  By  five  elaborate  schedules 
®^gland  now  taxes  everything  which  can  be  called  income, 
fn  order  to  prevent  evasions,  this  tax  of  nineteen  or  twenty- 
cents  on  the  pound,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come, is  imposed  on  the  income  at  its  source  wherever  this  is 
possible.  What  is  the  result  ? No  nation  has  greater  dif- 
ficulty  in  collecting  a sufficient  amount  of  revenue.  The 
^^oficit  grows  with  the  days.  Class  is  arrayed  against  class 
n financial  war.  The  income  tax,  the  most  elaborate  the 
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world  has  ever  known,  leaving  fewest  opportunities  for 
evasion,  furnishes  less  revenue  than  is  required  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  The  debt  enormous?  So 
much  the  greater  shame,  when  the  most  perfect  of  theoretical 
systems  has  been  in  force  in  the  very  home  of  wealth  for 
sixty-eight  years. 

No  one  in  America  envies  England’s  success  in  govern- 
mental finance.  Her  system  is  a failure  in  comparison  with 
our  easy-working  systems.  Moreover,  the  same  degree  of 
success  is  impossible  in  America.  England  is  a country  of 
fixed  incomes.  In  America  a large  per  cent  of  the  incomes 
vary  from  year  to  year  and  from  month  to  month.  Americans 
are  largely  traders  and  speculators,  constantly  turning  over 
their  capital  with  varying  degrees  of  success  and  failure. 
England  taxes  small  incomes.  Practically  everybody  ex- 
pects to  escape  in  America,  each  desiring  to  tax  only  the  m* 
comes  a little  larger  than  his  own.  Such  advocates  dis- 
regard the  fact  that  attempts  to  limit  the  system  have  always 


resulted  in  partial  or  complete  failure. 

Our  Federal  government  has  also  had  eleven  years  oi 
experience  with  the  tax.  Enacted  in  the  emergency 
1861,  by  an  extortionate  rate  it  reached  its  high-water 

mark  of  $72,000,000  after  the  war  had  closed.  Under  each 

. ...  • The 

rate  it  steadily  decreased  with  increasing  prosperity. 

United  States  Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue  proposed  m 

1869  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  decrease.  The 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  refused  consent,  saying  that 

did  not  think  it  to  the  interest  of  the  government  for  t e 

people  to  have  any  additional  information  on  the 

It  was  the  most  unpopular  and  unsatisfactory  tax 

most  unpopular  system  the  United  States  has  ever 

and  was  one  of  the  first  taxes  repealed  after  the  war. 

Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  David  A.  ells,  sa 

“Ono  w'ould  naturally  think  that  the  lesson  of  j,, 

which  the  government  has  already  had  would  restrain 
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ther  experimenting  until  the  next  war  or  the  arrival  of  the 
millenium.” 

Let  us  now  consider  the  third  proposition,  that  the  income 
tax  belongs  to  the  States,  by  right  and  by  greater  necessity, 
allowing  it  to  be  desirable  in  any  degree  in  any  place. 

There  are  but  two  forms  of  direct  taxation — the  general 
property  tax  and  the  income  tax.  In  ^\jnerica  property  is 
taxed  for  the  most  part;  in  Europe,  incomes.  These  two 
kinds  of  taxes  can  never  be  safely  or  justly  levied  without 
regard  to  each  other.  You  will  agree  that  our  State  and  local 
governments  must  collect  their  revenue  from  direct  taxes. 
The  very  nature  of  our  political  system  makes  this  neces- 
sary. The  necessary  revenue  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  national  reve- 
nue. It  is  a just  division  to  make  the  one-fourth  of  the  total 
national  revenue,  known  as  Federal  revenue,  come  from  the 
indirect  systems. 

Consider  the  examples  of  the  world.  In  England  there 
are  no  States  to  dispute  the  claim  of  the  central  government 
tn  direct  taxes,  and  one  government  there  has  the  burdens 
of  two  forms  of  government  here.  France,  like  England, 
kas  the  whole  field  of  taxation  and  substituted  the  income 
lax  for  the  property  tax.  Germany  has  an  income  tax,  but 
Germany  is  a confederacy,  like  ours,  and  leaves  it  exclu- 
sively to  the  States.  In  Switzerland  the  income  tax  is  levied 
ky  the  cantons,  not  by  the  central  government.  The  systems 
of  taxation  in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  were  once  e.xactly 
kko  the  systems  of  our  States.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
property  tax  caused  the  adoption  of  the  income  tax.  In  no 
instance  has  the  central  government  of  a confederacy  of  Eu- 
rope imposed  the  income  tax.  If  the  republics  of  the  East 
®nd  monarchical  Germany  must  leave  it  to  the  States,  bow 
^^ich  more  essential  is  it  that  our  republic  do  so. 

Furthermore,  the  income  tax  belongs  to  the  States  by 
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priority  of  claim.  In  the  course  of  our  history  fifteen  State 
constitutions  have  made  special  provision  for  it.  It  was 
used  by  the  States  long  before  the  Federal  government  at- 
tempted to  claim  it.  True,  the  system  pays  little  in  some 
of  the  States.  Why  ? Because  of  attempts  to  fit  it  to  exist- 
ing systems  and  make  it  equitable,  and  because  of  inherent 
defects  which  would  exist  also  in  a Federal  system. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  States  are  incapable  of  impos- 
ing the  tax.  They  now  operate  a system  which  presents  the 
greatest  jwssible  difficulties  of  operation,  a system  which 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  Federal  government.  The 
States  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  have  imposed  it  as  suc- 
cessfully as  any  central  government.  They  are  not  superior 
to  our  States. 

It  is  not  the  limitation  of  methods  alone  which  must  he 
considered.  There  is  a limit  to  direct  taxation  short  of 
ability  to  pay.  Many  a State  has  learned  this  fact  too  l«te. 
England  is  now  at  the  limit  where  revenue  can  not  he  m 
creased  in  proportion  to  increased  attempts  at  taxation. 
The  American  Economiid  says  that  in  case  of  war  no  one 
knows  where  England’s  revenue  would  come  from.  In 
of  our  own  cities  the  limit  has  been  reache<l.  New 
City  is  ho|)elnssly  in  debt.  Massachusetts  has  a debt  o 
$100,000,000.  Even  the  smaller  towns  are  lieginning  to 
burdened  with  debts.  State  and  local  expenditures  ^ 
necessarily  increase  with  the  increa.«e  of  schools,  the  co 
struction  of  public  highways,  and  municipal  undertaking 
Our  State  and  local  goveniments  demand  more  revenue 
better  systems  of  taxation.  By  bringing  us  nearer  to 
limit  of  direct  taxation,  a Federal  income  tax  would 
existing  systems.  If  the  income  tax  is  * bad  system, 
with  it  foV  all  time!  If  it  possesses  the  merits 
it,  leave  it  to  the  States,  the  place  of  greatest  " ’ 

place  where  it  belongs  by  right,  and  make  it  P"!*.! 
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the  States,  ill  turn,  to  leave  the  property  tax  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

Apart  from  tariff  as  a protective  policy  and  apart  from 
politics,  where  is  the  dissatisfaction  with  methods  of  taxa- 
tion ? It  is  not  in  our  indirect  federal  systems.  The  injus- 
tice is  in  the  general  property  tax  of  our  State  and  local 
governments.  The  disease  located,  why  apply  your  remedy 
elsewhere  ? 


There  remains  yet  a fourth  jiroposition — that  the  Federal 
government  does  not  need  the  income  tax.  I admit  that 
there  is  a deficit,  hut  what  is  the  trouble  ? Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $1,000,000,000,  an  increase  of  $.300,000,000  over 
tl»‘t  of  the  previous  year.  National  expenditures  have 
^cen  doubled  in  the  last  five  years.  The  internal  revenue 
system  remains  extremely  limited,  as  before.  The  tariff  has 
been  removed  further  from  a revenue  basis.  Are  these 
systems  to  blame  for  the  deficit  ? A miracle  only  could  have 
prevented  this  deficit.  Shall  Congress  enact  prohibitive 
l^riff  rates,  double  appropriations  and  then  cry  deficit  i The 
‘'Egress  which  jiroposed  the  prt«i-nt  income  tax  amendment 
'•'creased  its  own  salaries  fifty  per  cent  Is  the  income  tax 
P'’cposed  to  pay  this  increase?  By  submitting  the  amend- 
which  is  already  doomed.  Congress  has  admitted  that 


^Mias^  Hot  eonstitiitional  |)ower  to  enact 
•c  ^"premo  Court  has  declare<l  it  unconstitutional.  How, 
do  yon  of  the  affirmative  proix>se  that  it  shall  be  en- 
by  Congress? 

lo  I’ederal  government  now  has  more  than  half  the  tax- 
has  »oeds  one-fourth  of  the  revenue.  If  revenue 

hlo  '"'crifieed  for  the  sake  of  politics,  let  those  responsi- 
One  new  system,  the  corporation  tax,  has 
^caltl^'*'  operation.  This  is  essentially  a tax  on 

•■cvem*  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  internal 

system  is  largely  held  in  rcscn*e.  It  is  unsur- 
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passed  in  the  essential  characteristics  of  a good  revenue  sys- 
tem— convenience  of  time  of  payment,  ease  and  economy  of 
operation,  and  certainty  of  revenue.  It  is  used  by  all  im- 
portant nations,  and  there  can  be  no  serious  proposition  to 
abolish  it  here. 

From  1802  to  1812  and  from  1817  to  1862,  a period  of 
fifty-five  years,  customs  duties  alone  supplied  all  Federal 
revenue.  Our  industries  are  now  developed.  Trade  has 
doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  same  system,  under 
the  more  favorable  circumstances,  with  two  other  strong  sys- 
tems, ought  to  furnish  enough  revenue. 

The  great  need  is  not  more  systems  of  taxation,  but  an 
improvement  of  the  existing  systems.  As  to  the  tariff,  an  in- 
come tax,  even  if  perfection  itself,  could  not  relieve  the  bur- 
dens now  in  existence.  The  tariff  is  going  to  continue  to 
exist.  A new  abundant  source  of  revenue  would  make  it 
complete  as  a political  tool.  What  relief  would  it  be  to  the 
consumer  to  pay  present  or  even  higher  rates  under  a tan 
designed  solely  for  protection  ? A successful  income  tas> 
then,  would  increase  existing  evils.  If,  on  the  other  ban  t 
it  furnished  only  a little  revenue,  it  would  be  a piece 
complex,  unnecessary,  worthless  Federal  machinery,  ser>iD8 
only  to  distribute  a few  more  million  dollars  as  salarie 
among  Federal  ofiice-holders. 


('akl  n.  ]{a<ji.and, 

PhllotnRllKmlnn  AnmicUI^*  K<lil<ir. 
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TO  THE  SUMMER  WIND 

Dee  Cabrick. 

Infinite  sprite  of  summer-eves ! 
Sweet-lipp’d  thy  whisper  in  the  leaves, 
As  love-low  it  breathes  an  angel-song 
Like  far-off  minstrelsies  among 
The  cloudless  skies.  In  every  gale 
That  softly  murmurs  in  the  vale 
A song  of  am’rous  ecstacy, 

An  ethereal  melody — 

In  every  breeze  that  cools  the  brow 
Of  weary  man,  as  sunset,  now 
lie  homeward  turns  his  anxious  eye — 
In  every  zephyr  from  on  high 
That  fans  the  golden,  sun-lit  hair. 

Or,  roseate  cheek,  of  some  fair. 

Chaste  Chrishna,  who  inhaling  holds 
Fragrance,  blown  from  Amrita’s  folds — 
In  all  these  moods,  behold,  thou  art. 
Light-winged  minion  of  the  heart ! 

A fairy  nymph  of  Paradise, 
Wandering  through  the  balmy  skies. 

In  early  morn  on  virgin  wing 
•lust  as  the  thrush  begins  to  sing 
Its  morning  lay  from  yon  dew-bright 
Mountain-brow,  tinted  with  the  light 
Of  rising  Phoebus,  thou,  sleeping, 
Ilalf-awaken’d  now  goes  leaping 
Down  athwart  the  flower-kiss’d  dales. 
And  on  the  streamlet’s  bosom  sails, 
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Concerting  with  this  forest-child 
In  sweet  harmonies,  weird  and  wild 
As  a faint  requiem  that  floats 
O’er  all  in  stilly  dirge-like  notes. 

Every  floweret  lifts  its  head 
From  out  its  lone,  unnoticed  bed 
To  hear  thy  lute-like  voice  that  blows 
In  raptured  strains ; and,  hearing,  glows 
Into  a deeper-blushing  hue 
That  gleams  like  Champac’s  golden  dew. 

So  all  day  long  in  fancies  free, 

Thou  flittest  from  the  sea  to  sea; 

Visitant  to  secret  bowers 

And  grottoes,  where  nature  showers 

Her  riches  in  profusion  rare, 

Amid  the  dim-lit  vistas  there. 
Iland-maiden  of  the  lightning-flash 
That  fills  the  air  with  thund’rous  crash. 
The  playmate  of  the  rocks  and  rills. 
Compeer  of  the  eternal  hills 
Whose  heights  spire  sk^nvard  in  the  cloud. 
Like  minarets  with  crests  unbowed. 

Then  when  the  twilight  broods  o’er  all. 
And  stars  have  lit  their  banquet  hall. 

One  empyreal,  seraph  breeze 
Swings  low  in  dream-like  lullabies, 

That  gently  calms  the  stars  a-light, 

And  breathes  on  them  a fond  good-night. 
Whilst  thou,  ever-pellucid  soul. 

B<^n8  thy  long  cimmerian  stroll. 

To  join  the  infinitely-grand 
Orchestra,  that  harps  in  that  land 
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Of  flow’ry  climes  and  mellow  skies, 
Where  wing  low-piping  symphonies 
And  in  ambrosial  winds  you  play, 
’Til  rosy  dawn  bids  thee  away 
O’er  many  a wild  steep  and  plain. 
To  herald  balmy  day  again. 
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UNCLE  SAM’S  MOHAMMEDANS 


J.  C.  McBee. 


The  battle  of  ilanila  Bay,  May  1,  1898,  followed  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  brought  us  into  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago,  which  consists  of  about  fifteen  large 
islands,  Luzon  on  the  north,  the  Visayas  in  the  center,  and 
the  More  group  on  the  south,  near  the  equator,  and  about 
fifteen  hundred  smaller  islands.  They  contain  approximately 
125,000  square  miles,  and  have  a population  of  about  eight 
millions. 

In  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  islands  the  tribes  who  dwell  iu 
the  hills  and  mountains  are  pagans,  and  those  dwelling  in 
the  valleys  and  along  the  coasts  are  Christians — that  is. 
Catholics  who  are  being  proselyted  by  Protestant  mission- 
aries. Nearly  all  of  the  natives  of  Mindanao,  Sulu  Archi- 
pelago, Tawi  Tawi  group  and  Cagayan  de  Jolo,  an  area 
about  equal  in  size  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  is  in- 
habited by  natives  converted  to  Mohammedanism.  It 
with  this  class  of  Uncle  Sam’s  subjects  that  I wish  to  deal. 

The  founder  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  was  born  m 
Arabia  about  572  A.  D.  ITis  inspiration  came  from  his  study 
of  Hebrewism  and  Christianity.  His  own  thoughts  and 
prayers  led  him  to  a belief  in  one  God  who  is  merciful,  com 
passionate  and  all-powerful.  Arabia  was  idolatrous,  and 
ifohammed  felt  himself  to  be  the  only  one  called  to  sprea 
his  new  faith.  He  at  once  began  one  of  the  greatest  reli 
gious  crusades  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  fierce  Arabian  horsemen  with  fanatical  zeal  carric 
the  sword  and  crescent  over  Judea,  Syria  and  Asia  ^Imor. 
and  wrested  from  Christendom  the  sacred  land  where  Jesn® 
lived  and  taught,  and  all  of  the  countries  where  Paul  an 
the  other  apostles  establishe<l  Christianity.  After  this  they 
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went  to  northern  Africa  and  destroyed  the  remnants  of  the 
Roman  power  and  religion.  By  720  A.  D.  they  had  crossed 
into  Europe,  and  had  possession  of  Spain.  Here  they 
reached  a high  state  of  civilization,  which  culminated  in  the 
building  of  the  Alhambra.  For  eight  centuries  a fierce 
struggle  raged  between  them  and  the  Christian  Spaniards, 
who  finally  drove  them  out. 

^lohamniedanism  spread  not  only  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  eastward  as  well.  The  Arabs  became 
the  greatest  sailors,  explorers  and  geographers  of  the  age, 
and  carried  their  faith  to  India  and  Malaysia  about  1250. 
On  the  island  of  Borneo  a Iklohammedan  settlement  was 
established  as  early  as  1400.  The  primitive  inhabitants 
known  as  the  Uyaks,  who  were  a tribe  of  the  Malayans,  were 
defeated,  and  the  possession  of  the  coast  taken  from  them. 

Many  Jklohammedan  missionaries  and  traders  from  Bor- 
neo were  traversing  the  seas  of  the  Philippines  when  the 
Spaniards  arrived.  They  had  established  their  religion  on 
the  large  island  of  Mindanao,  and  in  Jolo  (Sulu  Archipel- 
The  Maguindanao  tribe  claim  that  they  were  con- 
verted to  Mohammedanism  by  Kabunsuan,  a native  of  Ja- 
kore,  the  son  of  an  Arab  father  and  ^Malay  mother.  Ka- 
kunsuan  is  supposed  to  have  descended  from  Mohammed 
Ikrough  Ids  Arab  father  Ali,  and  so  the  Moro  datos  to-day 
proudly  claim  descent  from  the  prophet.  Moslems  were 
pushing  their  conquests  in  the  Philippines  when  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  Europeans.  It  is  strange  that  the  Span- 
iards who  had  fought  the  ^lohammedans  for  eight  centuries 
Spain  should  come  westward  around  the  globe  to  the 
^kilippiiieg^  and  there  renew  the  ancient  conflict  with  them. 
"Mie  foes  who  crossed  into  Spain  from  Morocco  were  kno^vn 

Rio  Spaniards  as  ^loros,  and  they  naturally  gave  to  these 
^uw  ^loslem  cnendos  the  same  name  and  they  are  still 
known  as  :Moros. 
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The  first  European  to  visit  the  Philippines  was  the  great 
Portuguese  sailor,  Hernando  Magellanes,  (Magellan)  who 
was  in  the  service  of  Spain  and  who  had  fought  with  the 
Malays  in  Malacca,  and  had  helped  in  the  Portuguese  con- 
quest of  India. 

Vasco  de  Gama  had  found  the  route  to  India  by  way  of 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  Portugal  had  forbidden  the 
ships  of  other  nations  to  use  it,  hence  Magellan  was 
forced  to  seek  another  route  to  the  Indies.  He  accordingly 
sailed  from  Seville  with  a fleet  of  five  ships  in  1519.  He 
stopped  to  winter  in  San  Julian  bay  in  Argentina.  There 
the  officers  of  his  ships  and  the  priests  formed  a conspiracy 
to  mutiny  and  return  to  Spain.  Magellan  instantly  deter- 
mined to  quell  this  rebellion,  went  aboard  one  of  the  mutin- 
ous vessels,  and  with  his  own  hand  killed  the  chief  conspira- 
tor, hung  another  to  the  yard  arm,  and  marooned  a priest 
and  another  who  were  leaders  in  the  plot. 

In  November,  1520,  they  entered  the  strait  which  Iwars 
his  name.  For  twenty  days  they  struggled  against  contrary 
winds,  and  one  vessel  deserted  and  returned  to  Spain.  Then 
the  remaining  four  vessels  sailed  out  into  the  broad 
peaceful  Pacific.  They  sailed  northward  to  the  latitude  of 
the  Indies,  and  then  turned  westward  with  the  trade  winds. 
Thus  they  missed  the  fruitful  South  Sea  islands  and  suffered 
greatly  for  lack  of  food,  till  in  their  desperation  they 
all  of  the  rats  on  board  and  gnawed  all  of  the  leather  slings 
off  the  masts.  In  mid-Pacific  they  passed  two  barren, 
islands,  where  there  was  neither  food  nor  water,  and 
in  their  disapiKiintment  they  named  Uis  DisretUuradas  t 
Unfortunate  Islands.”  Imagine  their  relief  when  in 
they  reached  islands  where  there  were  inhabitants  an<l 
Hero  the  Spaniards  first  saw  the  prao  with  its  light  out 
gers  and  jminted  sail.  These  craft  were  so  numerous  t^^^ 
th(>  Sj)aniards  named  the  group  lax  Ixlax  de  lax  1 
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Islands  of  Sails,”  but  the  natives  proved  to  be  such  thieves 
that  the  sailors  renamed  them  Los  Ladrones,  the  name  which 
they  still  retain. 

The  next  land  sighted  was  the  Philippine  Islands,  where 
they  landed  on  the  small  island  of  Liniasaua,  erected  a 
cross,  and  built  a hospital,  where  Magellan  nursed  the  sick 
sailors  with  his  own  hands.  Natives  of  that  island  guided 
them  to  the  to^vn  of  Cebu  on  the  island  of  Cebu  where  they 
found  a trading  junk  from  Siam.  Ilamalbar,  the  dato  of 
Cebu  with  two  thousand  warriors  appeared  on  the  beach  to 
resist  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards.  Magellan  through 
diplomacy  formed  a compact  with  Ilamalbar.  The  dato  in- 
vited him  to  seal  this  contract  in  accordance  with  Filipino 
custom.  Each  chief  wounded  himself  in  the  breast,  and 
from  the  wound  each  sucked  and  drank  the  other’s  blood.  It 
was  often  observed  in  the  Spanish  settlement  of  the  islands 
and  was  known  as  the  Pacto  de  Sangre. 

The  Cebuans  were  so  impressed  by  the  mystery  and  pomp 

the  Catholic  religion,  as  conducted  by  the  Spanish  priests, 
that  Ilamalbar  and  eight  hundred  of  his  subjects  embraced 
that  religion. 

The  natives  of  Cebu  were  continually  at  war  with  the  na- 
tives of  Mactan,  a small  neighboring  island.  Magellan 
wished  to  impress  Ilamalbar  and  his  people  with  the  valor 
®i‘d  prowc'ss  of  the  Spaniards,  so  taking  fifty  of  his  own 
men,  and  refusing  to  allow  the  Cebuans  to  accompany  them, 
^e  went  against  Ilumnbon,  chief  of  Mactan.  lie  and  his 
entire  command  were  slain.  A magnificent  monument  now 
marks  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

^Micn  Ilamalbar  saw  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  in- 
iiiiciblo  he  broke  the  blood  compact,  and  attempted  to  mas- 
'*flcre  th(>  remainder  of  Magcdlan’s  men.  They  fought  their 
to  the  l)each,  and  jiart  of  them  suoceedotl  in  getting 
n loard  the  ships.  They  did  not  have  men  enough  left  to 
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man  the  four  ships,  so  they  burned  one,  and  distributed  the 
the  sailors  among  the  three  remaining  ships.  They  cruised 
among  the  Moluccas  and  visited  the  Mohammedan  city  of 
Brunei  in  north  Borneo.  It  was  a powerful  city  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  families,  and  had  a large  trade  in  spices,  cam- 
phor, gums  and  pearls  from  Sulu  (P.  I.)  Here  the  captains 
of  the  ships  agreed  to  separate  and  return  to  Spain  with 
their  rich  cargoes.  Two  of  them  were  to  return  via  the 
Pacific  and  straits  of  Magellan.  They  were  caught  by  the 
northeast  monsoons  and  driven  back  to  the  ^loluccas,  where 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese. 

Sebastian  del  Cano,  captain  of  the  Victoria,  decided  to 
try  the  route  via  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  He  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  Portuguese  who  were  guarding  the  coast  of 
Africa.  On  Sept.  6,  1522,  with  one  ship  out  of  five,  and 
eighteen  men  out  of  a company  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  who  had  set  sail  almost  three  years  before  del  Cano  ar- 
rived at  San  Lucar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver  River 
on  which  is  situated  Seville.  He  was  given  a great  ovation 
by  the  Spanish  people,  and  a title  of  nobility  was  conferred 
upon  him,  together  with  a coat  of  arms  bearing  sprays  of 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  and  an  effigy  of  the  globe  with 
these  words:  Ilic.  primus  circum  dedit  me.  Thus  was 
completed  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

Nothing  further  of  material  importance  was  done  by 
Spain  in  the  Philippines  until  the  voyage  of  I^jgaspi, 
1565,  when  he  l)egan  the  actual  settlement  of  the  islands, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Filipinos  and  Moros.  He  had  great 
difficulty  in  conquering  the  Moro  city  of  ifanila,  but  was 
finally  successful,  and  almost  stamped  out  the  Mohammedan 
religion  in  that  vicinity.  The  Spaniards  were  very  muc  i 
inclined  to  colonize  and  expend  their  energy'  upon  Luzon  an 
the  Visayan  islands,  but  the  Moros  continually  plunder 
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and  harassed  their  settlements  along  the  coasts  of  these 
islands,  burning  houses,  killing  all  who  offered  resistance, 
and  carrying  into  capitivity  all  who  surrendered.  The 
strong  able-bodied  Christian  natives  taken  in  this  way  were 
sold  in  the  slave  markets  of  Cagayan,  and  Butuan,  on  the 
island  of  Mindanao,  while  the  old  and  feeble  and  the  little 
children  were  sent  to  Borneo  and  sold  to  the  Dyaks  to  offer 
as  sacrifices  to  their  gods. 

The  Moros  are  naturally  a sea-faring  and  piratical  people, 
and  they  continued  their  depredations  throughout  the  Span- 
ish rule  in  the  Philippines.  Many  expeditions  were  sent 
against  them  with  varying  Success.  The  modern  gunboat 
gave  Sjiaiii  practical  control  of  the  sea,  but  she  was  unable 
to  do  anything  with  them  on  land,  and  they  could  usually 
hide  their  long  praos  in  the  estuaries  and  get  away  from  the 
gunboats. 

The  Americans  found  them  still  rebellious  and  uncon- 
quered by  Spain.  When  it  was  found  that  our  war  with  the 
Filipinos  could  not  be  avoided  without  making  unreasonable 
and  illegal  concessions  to  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers,  Gen. 
Bates,  U.  S.  A.  was  sent  to  .Tolo  where  he  made  a treaty  with 
the  Sultan  Ali,  by  which  he  was  to  be  paid  a certain  amount 
of  tribute  annually  by  the  United  States,  for  which  he  and 
his  people  (the  IMoros)  were  to  remain  at  peace  with  the 
Americans,  and  take  no  part  on  the  side  of  the  Filipinos. 
This  treaty  remained  in  effect  until  after  the  surrender  of 
Aguinaldo  in  1901,  when  it  was  abolished  by  the  Americans. 

The  abrogation  of  this  treaty  caused  general  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  liloros.  The  .\mcrican  government  under- 
took to  garrison  ^lindanao,  Sulu  Archipelago,  and  the  sur- 
rounding islands,  all  inhabited  by  Aloros,  and  to  abolish 
polygamy  and  the  slave  trade.  The  Aloros  have  fought  the 
Insular  and  government  forces  a number  of  hardly  contested 
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battles,  especially  in  the  campaign  in  the  Lake  Lanao  region 
in  Mindanao,  and  in  Jolo. 

General  Wood,  who  was  military  governor  of  Cuba,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  officers  in  the  U.  S. 
army  was  military  governor  of  all  the  iloro  country,  and 
directed  all  the  movements,  and  led  personally  a number  of 
the  engagements,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  battle 
of  Mt.  Dajo,  where  a large  number  of  hostile  Moros  were 
gathered  and  fortified  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
The  women  dressed  themselves  like  men,  and  fought  beside 
them,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  advancing  forces  to 
distinguish  the  sexes.  General  Wood  gave  them  several 
opportunities  to  surrender.  They  resisted  the  advance  of 
the  army  and  insular  forces  and  fought  like  demons,  killing 
a large  number  of  Americans  and  native  constabulary  before 
the  machine  guns  could  be  gotten  to  a location  that  would 
sweep  their  stronghold.  Xot  a single  Moro  escaped  from  the 
crater  alive. 

Their  organized  resistance  is  broken  by  the  Americans, 
but  they  have  adopted  a guerilla  warfare,  and  individuals 
are  constantly  murdering  isolated  Americans.  Their  dis- 
like for  us  docs  not  seem  to  be  altogether  because  of  our 
race,  but  because  we  are  Christians.  They  live  in  harmony 
with  Chinese,  pagan  natives,  and  any  one  not  professing  the 
Christian  religion. 

Wild  pigs  are  very  plentiful  in  the  Moro  region,  and  so 
great  is  the  iforo’s  dislike  for  the  pig  that  he  closes  up  the 
space  under  his  house  lest  a pig  should  run  under  it. 

There  is  a dangerous  class  of  iloros  called  Jurament^os 
(sworn  enemies).  When  a ^loro  proves  himself  especially 
zealous  and  fanatical  a priest  takes  him  to  the  top  of  * 
high  mountain  on  the  full  of  the  moon,  cords  his  arms  an 
legs  tightly  with  rattan  thongs  to  impede  the  circulation^ 
shaves  his  head,  and  exposes  it  to  the  vertical  rays  of  t 
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sun,  and  causes  him  to  fast  for  a day  or  two,  while  the 
priest  continually  j^reaches  to  him  on  the  theme  of  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Christians.  He  assures  him  that  a 
white  horse  is  saddled  and  standing  in  readiness  to  convey 
his  soul  to  paradise,  provided  he  loses  his  life  while  taking 
the  lives  of  believers  in  Christ.  These  men,  after  being 
allowed  to  descend  from  the  mountain,  are  possessed  of  a 
mania  to  kill  and  get  killed.  They  would  consider  the  fail- 
ure in  one  as  bad  as  in  the  other.  They  usually  conceal 
a short  sword,  called  a borong,  under  their  clothes,  and  as- 
sume the  role  of  a fruit  or  cigarette  peddler,  and  approach 
their  victims  in  an  inoffensive  and  humble  manner.  When 
one  judges  that  the  opportune  moment  has  arrived  he  drops 
his  bundle  and  whips  out  his  short  sword  as  quick  as  light- 
ning, and  kills  and  mutilates  until  he  himself  is  killed, 
which  is  usually  after  ho  has  killed  at  least  half  a dozen 
Christiana. 

The  Americans  have  learned  the  Moro’s  antipathy  for  the 
pig,  and  accordingly,  -when  they  kill  a jurameniado,  they 
send  out  and  compel  all  the  ^Moros  of  the  surrounding  sec- 
tion to  attend  his  funeral.  They  bury  him  with  a pig,  and 
thereby  elose  the  gates  of  paradise  to  him,  and  destroy  the 
illusion  of  the  white  horse. 
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F.  T.  Holden. 

Coming  with  the  break  of  day 
Being  full  of  summer  mom, 

Thrilling  forth  your  sweetest  lay 
Over  mead  and  field  of  corn, 

Often  from  the  wooded  hill 

Have  I heard  your  bell-like  note 
Rippling  in  ecstatic  trill 

From  thy  mottled  breast  and  throat. 

Sweetest  bird  of  childhood  days. 

Speaking  still  of  woodland  flowers. 

That  wo  gathered  in  our  plays, 

Wading  brooks  through  summer  hours. 

Bird  of  bounding,  pulsing  life. 

Essence  still  of  liberty, 

Help  us  free  from  care  and  strife 
With  your  ringing  melody. 

Ever  come  and  ever  sing. 

When  come  back  the  days  of  ^fay* 
Making  wood  and  thicket  ring 
With  vour  merrv  roundelay. 

Help  us  conquer  time  and  woe. 

Take  us  back  to  barefoot  plays. 

Till  through  all  our  hearts  there  flow 
ifcmories  sweet  of  bygone  days. 

Better  still  than  memories  old 
Is  the  strength  your  songs  impart 
For  the  tasks  the  hours  may  hold 
Tasks  that  lax  the  brain  and  heart. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  EDUCATION 

A.  R.  Gallimore. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Library  of  Congress  may  be  found 
this  quotation  from  Thomas  Carlyle:  “The  true  university 
of  these  days  is  a collection  of  books.” 

The  influence  of  a collection  of  books  is  unlimited.  Even 
one  book  has  many  times  changed  the  destiny  of  a man’s  life. 
It  is  books  and  what  they  contain  that  makes  one  person  dif- 
ferent from  another,  not  bookworms,  but  thinkers  and  doers. 
It  was  books  that  made  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  crudeness 
of  his  backwoods  home  in  the  West,  different  from  his 
companions.  lie  had  read  and  thought  and  was  thus  led  on 
to  higher  things.  His  thoughts  consisted  of  what  he  had 
read  in  such  books  as  Weim’s  Life  of  Washington,  Aesop’s 
Fables  and  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  While  in  body  he  was 
occupied  as  were  his  fellow  pioneers,  yet  in  mind  he  asso- 
ciated with  another  order  of  men.  However,  it  was  not  till 
he  had  grown  into  strong  manhood  that  he  was  able  to  break 
the  fetters  of  the  rail-splitter  and  enter  the  life  he  longed 
for,  of  which  he  had  caught  visions  in  the  books  he  read. 

It  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  man.  It  is  the  glory  of 
nian.  Put  the. mind  must  lie  developed.  This  is  done  by 
bringing  to  our  own  experience  the  best  of  all  that  has  been 
®&>d  and  done  by  those  gone  liefore,  by  reading  and  study, 
■^^d  where  do  we  get  the  wisdom  of  ages  ? Where  do  we 
•'cquire  the  experience  of  the  generations  past  ? It  is  all 
^J'ftppod  up  in  books.  Where. do  we  go  for  the  way  of  eter- 
life?  To  the  one  great  Book,  which  says  “wisdom  is 
* *c  principal  thing;  therefore  get  wisdom.” 

Books  are  character  builders,  for  it  is  what  an  individual 

'J^ks  and  feels  that  affwts  character,  and  largely  his  effi- 
ciency. Beading  is  the  art  by  which  a person  is  brought  into 
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the  experiences  of  the  race,  and  into  communication  with 
his  fellows.  It  lifts  us  to  the  ideal  and  gives  us  our  best 
thoughts,  and  “they  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied 
with  noble  thoughts.”  We  can  not  be  separated  from  our 
thoughts,  for  “as  a man  thinketh,  so  is  he.”  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell — ^“reading  enables  us  to  see 
with  the  keenest  eyes,  to  hear  with  the  finest  ears,  and  listen 
to  the  sweetest  voices  of  all  time.” 

One  of  the  greatest  characteristics  of  a collection  of  books 
is  that  it  meets  the  intellectual  need  of  every  period  of  life- 
For  the  school,  it  is  a mental  playground;  for  the  college, 
it  is  a challenge  to  research;  in  the  broad  field  of  life,  it 
is  the  rendezvous  of  all  thinking  people. 

Jeremy  Collier  says:  “Books  are  a guide  in  youth  and  an 
entertainment  for  old  age.  They  support  us  under  soli- 
tude and  keep  us  from  being  a burden  to  ourselves.  They 
help  us  to  forget  the  crossness  of  men  and  things,  compose 
our  cares  and  our  passions,  and  lay  disappointments  asleep* 
When  we  are  weary  of  living,  we  may  repair  to  the  dead, 
who  have  nothing  of  peevishness,  pride  or  design  in  their 
conversation.” 

Now,  if  books  have  such  a cultural  value,  the  library  mus 
play  a prominent  part  and  stand  in  a vital  relation  to  ou 
educational  system. 

In  order  that  the  library  may  play  the  part  in  education 
that  it  should,  taste  for  reading  should  be  developed,  esp^ 
daily  in  the  younger  people  and  the  school  children.  t 
this  taste  that  causes  the  child  to  spend  its  spare 
reading.  It  inspires  the  college  student  to  burn  the  mu  n 
oil.  It  induces  the  man  of  affairs  to  spend  the 
in  profitable  reading.  Says  Sir  John  Ilerschel. 
to  ])ray  for  a taste  which  should  stand  me  in  »tea  . 
every  variety  of  circiimstanw-s,  and  be  a source  o 
ness  and  cheerfulness  through  life  and  a shield  again 
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ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss  and  the  world  frown, 
it  would  be  a taste  for  reading.  Give  a man  this  taste 
and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly 
fail  of  making  a happy  man,  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into 
his  hands  a most  perverse  selection  of  books.”  As  every 
family  is  not  able  to  have  a private  library,  it  falls  upon  the 
schools  and  colleges  or  the  public  to  provide  the  means  of 
gratifying  this  taste. 

First — the  school  library.  Until  very  recently  the  greater 
number  of  our  teachers  have  done  their  work  on  the  theory 
that,  to  give  the  mastery  of  the  school  arts,  to  make  their 
pupils  proficient  in  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic 
was  their  whole  duty.  But  now  they  are  waking  up  and 
finding  that  something  more  is  expected  of  them.  They  now 
see  that  they  are  not  fulfilling  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
school.  There  is  a purpose  more  far-reaching.  This  pur- 
pose of  the  school  is,  says  Herbert  Spencer,  to  bring  the 
child  into  complete  living.  And  complete  living  is  efficient 
living. 

riien,  the  text-book  is  not  all  that  has  been  written  on  a 
certain  subject.  There  are  other  books  that  may  be  as.so- 
ciatod  with  the  text.  A sufficient  number  of  these  parallel 
Works  should  bo  provided  by  the  library.  A library  may 
^ used  to  advantage  in  teaching  any  subject,  but  it  is  needed 
especially  in  the  teaching  of  English  and  History.  The 
Hbrary  gives  the  extra  information  needed.  The  work  of 

school  can  not  lie  done  successfully  without  the  use  of  a 
library. 

The  library  is  the  place  for  the  cultivation  of  the  child’s 
literary  taste.  In  the  direction  of  the  child’s  reading  and 
acquiring  of  this  taste,  much  has  lieen  done  in  the  forma- 
I'cn  of  his  character  for  life.  Phillips  Brooks  says,  “he  who 

Ps  a child,  hel))s  humanity  with  a distinctness  which  no 
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other  help  given  to  human  creatures  in  any  other  stage  of 
their  human  life  can  possibly  give  again.” 

Not  only  is  a library  a help  to  the  student,  but  is  an  aid  to 
the  teacher  as  well.  Teachers  should  direct  the  reading  of 
their  pupils,  but  they  themselves  need  a source  of  reference 
also.  They  need  to  keep  up  with  the  subjects  which  they 
teach.  This  can  not  be  done  without  a library  for  reference. 

A library  should  not  supplement  the  work  of  the  school, 
but  it  should  rather  complement  it.  The  library  and  the 
school  should  work  together  in  the  educational  system.  * 
is  a true  saying  that  the  foundation  of  every  State  is  t e 
education  of  its  youth.  The  library  certainly  has  a part  m 
that  foundation.  It  furnishes  the  pupil  some  of  the  too  ^ 
for  his  work  and  offers  him  the  opportunity  to  satis  > t 
curiosity  and  the  enthusiasm  which  his  work  has  awakened. 

Second,  a library  has  a most  important  part  in  the  wor 
of  a college,  in  fact  it  is  indispensable  to  the  work  of  such  an 
institution.  One  of  the  things  by  which  a colle^  is  know 
is  its  library.  When  a person  visits  a college,  he  is  ‘ * 
fied  till  the  library  has  been  seen.  The  visitor  naturally  o ^ 
pects  to  see  one  of  the  most  attractive  buildings  on  • 
campus.  It  may  not  bo  fine,  but  it  should  be  well 

The  motto  of  the  college  library  should  be  service.  ^ 
numl)er  of  books  it  contains  is  not  so  important.  It 
filled  with  books  that  are  never  used.  The  supreme  qn  ■ 
is,  what  part  does  it  play  in  the  life  of  the  ^ ^ 

should  serve  both  faculty  and  students.  It  shouW  ^ 
serve  force  for  the  faculty  and  a companion  for 

Whatever  the  matter  in  question  may  be,  a in 

of  the  departments  Xlsiire,  the 

the  literary  societies,  or  reading  for  m I ^ 

library  should  be  the  place.  If  it  does  not  mee 
quirements,  it  falls  short  of  its  mission.  be  « 

To  do  the  work  just  mentioned,  there  mns  o 
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leader.  Nothing  amounts  to  anything  without  a leader,  and 
a library  is  no  exception.  Therefore,  the  librarian  is  a 
leader  of  the  thoughts  of  men  as  no  other  man  is.  He  is  a 
guide  to  them  in  their  reading.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
a man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps.  A man  may 
also  be  known  by  the  kinds  of  books  he  reads.  To 
lead  people  in  their  reading,  it  requires  a man  of  keen  in- 
tellect and  aware  of  every  need  of  his  readers.  The  modem 
librarian  is  not  sinijily  the  keejier  of  books,  as  he  once  was, 
hut  ho  is  a business  man,  a scholar  and  a teacher.  Ilis  posi- 
tion is  not  of  less  importance  than  that  of  the  college  pro- 
fessor. While  the  college  professor  is  the  leader  of  thought 
>11  his  spwial  subject,  the  librarian  may  be  the  leader  of 
thought  in  every  subject.  All  knowledge  is  his  field.  He 
“my  not  know  everything,  but  he  should  know  where  to  find 
something  on  any  reasonable  topic.  Thus  the  infinence  of 
librarian  is  unlimited.  lie  is  therefore  an  important 
person  in  the  educational  world. 

'Ihe  function  of  the  library  is  three-fold.  It  is  not  only 
0 conservator  of  the  past,  hut  it  is  the  herald  of  the  present 
®“d  tho  jirojihet  of  the  future.  It  fulfills  the  first  hy  supply- 
"ig  the  l)OHt  of  history,  literature  and  science  of  bygone 
“y®-  It  fulfills  the  second  and  third  by  furnishing  the 
the"*”  many  current  books.  Is  not  this  the  work  of 

sho  ^ While  its  main  object  is  to  present  facts,  yet, 

Th'*i-  relation  to  the  present  and  future  f 

f ibrnry  is  not  only  a necessity  in  a college,  but  it  is  a 
of  the  college. 

'of  ■"*'*^  notice  the  public  library.  It  has  a 

but  it”  the  school  and  college, 

i>ut  it  public;  it  does  not  only  reach  the  young 

^“t  it  * ’‘‘‘aches  the  old;  it  is  not  limited  to  the  scholar, 
^ay  he  an  aid  to  the  humblest  laborer.  Those  who 
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have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  school  and  col- 
lege may  become  well  informed,  and  with  close  application 
educated,  by  taking  advantage  of  a well  appointed  public 
library.  Here  the  masses  may  dive  into  science  and  litera- 
ture, and  become  associated  with  the  sages  of  the  past.  Here 
may  be  learned  the  accomplishments  of  the  present  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  And  best  of  all,  its  invitation  is 
to  everybody. 

When  we  remember  that  out  of  the  small  number  of  boys 
and  girls  that  even  reach  the  high  school,  only  one  in  four 
completes  the  course,  then  we  can  see  the  great  opportunity 
of  the  public  library.  And  of  those  finishing  the  high  school, 
a very  small  number  go  to  college,  but  must  enter  at  once 
into  some  active  career.  If  these  have  been  trained  in  the 
use  of  a library  during  their  school  days,  they  will  likely 
be  prepared  to  pursue  a higher  education  in  the  public 
library,  which  we  have  called  the  university  of  the  people. 
All  that  mankind  has  had  to  say  in  history,  literature, 
science  and  art,  is  here  laid  at  the  feet  of  those  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

Since  the  school  or  college  library  is  not  accessible  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  jieople,  it  falls  upon  the  public  library 
to  do  the  work  that  the  former  can  not  do.  Yet,  it  may  help 
the  school  in  a great  many  respects,  by  supplying  some  of 
the  deficiencies  of  the  school  library.  Its  value  as  an  ad- 
junct of  the  public  school,  and  then  extending  its  influence  o 
good  reading  after  the  school  period,  is  sufficient  argument 
in  its  favor. 

The  need  of  to-day  is  broader  education.  Day  by  day  there 
is  a fuller  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  variety  of  inter- 
ests in  this  age  of  progress  and  complication,  makes  success 
dependent  upon  broader  education.  The  man  of  to-day  wit 
out  an  education  plays  no  part  in  the  life  of  affairs.  His  m 
fluence  is  limited.  Even  the  specialist,  whether  college 
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trained  or  not,  finds  that  those  ahead  of  him  are  specialists 
and  something  more.  They  are  something  more  because  of 
their  companionship  with  books.  Every  one  with  any  ambi- 
tion, wants  to  excel  in  some  way.  We  all  want  to  be  well 
rounded.  This  comes  from  our  association  with  books. 

What,  then,  is  to  he  the  place  of  the  library  in  the  world  ? 
It  is  to  be  the  source  of  inspiration  to  higher  endeavor,  to 
the  heights  of  human  achievement.  It  is  to  be  a vital  force 
in  the  preparation  for  complete  living,  which  is  education. 
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ON  HIS  OWN  WORKS 

Leslie  G.  Bullakd. 

(Translated  from  Horace.) 

A Structure  more  lasting  than  copper  or  marble, 
More  durable  ever  than  pyramids  high, 

Which  neither  dark  billows  nor  Aquiline  tempests 
Nor  series  of  ages,  as  onward  they  fly. 

Nor  rapid  succession  of  summer  and  winter 
Can  ever  demolish,  by  me  is  complete. 

The  life  I am  living  shall  never  have  ending, 

But  live  in  my  poems  still  growing  more  sweet ; 


And  nations  succeeding  shall  echo  my  praises 
While  virgins,  in  silence  performing  each  rite. 

Are  aided  by  priestesses  chanting  my  poems 

To  throngs  in  the  temple,  who  hear  with  delight. 

And  rapid  Aufidus  shall  murmur,  and  Daunus 
Supplied  with  scant  water,  shall  rule  a rude  race 

While  I am  acknowledged  the  greatest  beginner 
Of  measures  Aeolic,  exalted  to  chase 

Melpomene,  thoughtful,  assuming  her  duty 
And  taking  position  her  merit  has  won; 

Who  crowns  me  with  laurel,  the  emblem  of  Delphos, 
And  honors  the  lines  of  her  dutiful  son. 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  INJUNCTION  AND  THE 
LABOR  UNIONS 

Chas.  T.  Bell. 


The  history  of  labor  is  the  history  of  a great  struggle. 
Slowly,  but  not  at  all  times  silently,  the  laborer  has  been 
emancipated  from  the  Egyptian  slave  to  the  present  ind^ 
pendent  wage-earner.  This  change  and  evolution  has  come 
through  four  distinct  periods:.  Slavery,  serfdom,  inferior- 
ity and  equality.  And  the  ultimate  state  for  which  labor 
is  striving  is  freedom.  As  almost  everything  is  today  con- 
trolled by  great  combinations,  from  the  toothpick  trust  to 
the  billion  dollar  steel  corporation,  therefore  the  ultimate 
work  of  labor  must  bo  organization.  This  work  at  one  time 
seemed  to  have  been  progressing  rapidly,  and  but  for  in- 
tervention by  “injunction,”  labor  within  a few  years 
would  have  been  as  well  organized  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  and  its  orders  as  effectively  obeyed  as  the  larger 
business  corporations.  Labor  stands  today  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  To  say  that  when  a body  of  wage-earners 
unite,  their  consultation  then  becomes  a criminal  conspiracy 
and  invests  the  power  in  a Federal  judge  to  enjoin  them 
from  putting  into  effect  their  orders,  means  the  enslavement 
of  labor  to  capital.  To  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  tbe  constitution  means 
ultimately  their  freedom. 

Before  going  further  into  the  discussion  of  this  question 
I think  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  get  a clear  concep- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a strike,  what  is  picketing  and  boy- 
cotting, also  what  is  an  injunction  and  the  use  and  abuse 
of  same. 

Says  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington  in  its 
twenty-first  report:  “A  strike  is  a concerted  withdrawal 
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from  work  by  a part  or  all  of  the  employees  of  an  establish- 
ment or  several  establishments  to  enforce  a demand  on  the 
part  of  the  employees.” 

Picketing  is  the  placing  of  watchers  around  the  premises 
of  an  establishment  to  persuade  those  who  are  contemplat- 
ing working  for  the  establishment  not  to  work. 

Now,  a boycott  is  a confederation  of  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  the  business  of  another  by  preventing  third 
parties  from  having  any  dealings  with  this  particular  con- 
cern through  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  and  hostility 
of  the  confederates. 

Space  will  not  permit  going  into  the  history  of  injunc- 
tions, but  suffice  it  to  say  it  is  an  order  issued  by  a judge 
of  an  equity  court  enjoining  some  person  or  persons  to  do 
or  not  to  do  some  particular  act.  The  object  which  called 
it  into  exercise  was  the  inability  of  the  injured  party  to  get 
proper,  redress  in  a court  of  law.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
remedy,  and  in  order  to  give  ground  for  it  there  must  be  in* 
timidation.  Now  the  primary  and  only  purpose  which  was 
intended  by  an  injunction  was  the  protection  of  private  prop- 
erty and  property  rights  against  irreparable  damage  by 
wrongdoers. 

First,  has  labor  the  right  to  combine,  and  if  so  has  it  the 
right  to  put  into  effect  its  orders  and  quit  work  whenever 
the  union  sees  fit  ? The  first  part  of  this  question  is  unde- 
niable. No  judge  dares  to  say  that  labor  has  not  the  righ*^ 
to  combine.  All  great  things  are  done  and  all  great  achieve 
ments  brought  about  by  the  collective  action  and  organiza- 
tion of  men.  The  time  is  past  when  the  individual  wor  - 
man  is  called  upon  to  put  his  single,  feeble  strength  agains 
the  might  of  organized  capital.  The  right  of  wage-earne^ 
to  associate  together  and  act  collectively  is  not  any  speci® 
privilege  that  is  granted  to  them  by  the  government. 
is  it  derived  by  stretching  the  “geenral  welfare  clause  > 
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the  constitution,  Federal  statutes  or  judicial  decisions.  It 
antedates  the  constitution.  It  is  a natural  and  inherent 
right.  We  see  it  first  exercised  among  the  tribes  battling 
for  supremacy  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is  the  natural 
weapon  of  weakness,  and  not  to  exercise  it  is  contrary  to  a 
man’s  first  nature  which  prompts  him  to  associate  with  his  fel- 
lows for  his  protection,  defense  and  improvement.  Says 
Judge  Caldwell,  in  Ames  vs.  Railroad,  62  Fed.,  714:  “If  it  is 
lawful  for  the  stockholders  and  officers  of  a corporation  to 
associate  and  confer  together  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  wages  of  its  employees,  or  for  devising  other  means  for 
making  their  organization  more  profitable,  it  is  equally  law- 
ful for  organized  labor  to  associate,  consult  and  confer  with 
a view  to  maintain  or  increase  wages.” 

But  say  those  who  are  not  ardent  admirers  of  the  labor 
unions,  to  say  the  least,  “so  far,  so  good,”  but  at  the  same 
time  they  contend  that  when  the  union  gets  ready  to  strike 
for  higher  wages,  the  employer  must  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  one  of  his  slick-tongued  lawyers  up  to  the  office  of 
some  Federal  judge  (they  always  have  their  favorites), 
make  up  some  woeful  plea — anything  to  get  the  order — and 
come  dashing  back  with  his  officer  to  serve  the  injunction  on 
the  union  forbidding  it  to  quit  work.  M e contend  that  this 
is  unjust,  unconstitutional  and  abhorent  to  all  liberty-loving 
Peojde.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  by 
putting  men  in  involuntary  slavery,  and  establishes  peonage 
i'y  judicial  decision.  If  an  individual  is  clothed  with  a 
right  when  acting  alone  he  does  not  lose  such  right  by  act- 
ing with  others  each  of  whom  is  clothed  with  the  same  right. 
Tf  the  act  done  is  lawful,  the  combination  of  several  persons 
in  commit  it  does  not  render  it  unlawful.  In  other  words, 
ibo  mere  combination  of  action  does  not  give  character  to 
tbe  act.  It  is  the  illegality  of  the  purpose  to  be  accom- 
plished or  the  illegal  means  used  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
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purpose  which  makes  the  act  illegal.  Now  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  there  is  a great  distinction  between  a strike, 
picketing  and  a boycott.  When  the  disturbance  results  in 
shooting  down  men  who  attempt  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers,  it  is  no  longer  simply  a strike  but  a strike  aggra- 
vated, and  of  course  could  not  be  tolerated  by  any  law- 
abiding  community.  Even  then,  if  it  does  not  cause  irre- 
parable damage  to  some  property  right,  the  injunction  is  not 
the  remedy. 

Secondly,  is  it  constitutionally  right  ? We  have  searched 
in  vain  to  find  anything  in  the  constitution  which  upholds  a 
judge  in  enjoining  a body  of  men  as  a labor  union  from  strik- 
ing for  higher  wages.  But  rather  we  find  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  in  amendments  six  and  seven.  Amendment 
six:  “In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  a speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury 
of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed.”  Amendment  seven:  “In  suits  at  common  law 
when  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  $20  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preseiwed.”  A new  school  of 
logic  will  certainly  have  to  be  started  in  order  to  get 
around  these  guaranties  of  a man’s  right  to  a trial  by 
jury.  Bearing  in  mind  the  British  tyranny,  it  was  for 
this  as  much  as  anything  else  that  George  Washington 
fought  and  Patrick  Henry  thundered.  And  when  our 
fathers  prepared  that  paper  which  Gladstone  has  called 
“the  greatest  document  ever  conceived  or  struck  off  by 
the  hand  of  man,”  they  inserted  these  mandatory  provi- 
sions. They  put  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
the  keeping  of  the  people  themselves.  Trial  by  jury  has 
never  been  popular  with  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  or  the  cor- 
porations and  trusts.  The  people  have  the  right  to  change 
the  constitution  if  they  so  desire,  and  abolish  trial  by  jory, 
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but  the  power  to  do  this  resides  with  the  whole  people,  and 
not  with  a few  Federal  judges. 

Now,  oven  if  it  were  constitutionally  right  to  deprive  a 
body  of  persons  of  their  right  to  a trial  by  jury  when  at- 
tempting to  quit  work,  we  can  very  readily  see  how  this 
power  could  be  and  is  at  the  present  time  abused.  Says 
Judge  Connor  in  State  vs.  Van  Pelt,  136  N.  C.,  133  (which 
has  been  called  by  Cornelius  H.  Fauntleroy,  of  the  bar  of  St. 
Louis,  ^lo.,  who  stumped  his  State  in  the  recent  campaign 
on  the  one  plank  “injunction”  in  the  platform  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  the  greatest  labor  decision  ever  handed  down 
by  any  court) : “Everything  that  the  judge  has  to  go  by  is 
the  credibility  of  the  party  asking  for  the  injunction.  * * * 
To  a timid,  conservative  judicial  mind  trained  to  regard 
even  the  slightest  disturbance  of  such  force  as  portending 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  State,  a combination  of  the  most 
harmless  character  would  assume  Tmlawful  form  and  force.’  ” 
To  a different  type  of  judicial  mind,  believing  that  the 
safety  and  the  highest  interest  of  the  State  are  promoted  by 
the  freest  possible  play  of  mind  and  action  in  trade  com- 
petition, the  same  combination  would  seem  not  only  lawful 
^ut  stimulating  to  trade  in  the  community.  Again  says 
Judge  Caldwell:  “It  is  the  sjiecial  function  of  the  jury  to 
decide  upon  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  manner 
of  a witness  on  the  stand  is  as  important  as  his  words  in 
determining  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  his  testimony.  A 
judge  is  apt  to  bo  hampered  by  precedent.  lie  wants  this 
decision  to  harmonize  with  former  decisions  rendered  by 
1dm,  although  the  facts  are  never  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 
The  jury  is  letter  able  to  decide  upon  each  on  its  merits.” 

Lastly,  is  it  morally  right  that  the  capitalists  have  the 
’’Igdt  to  combine  and  not  give  the  same  right  to  laborers. 
In  bis  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  Dec.  3,  1861,  .-Vbra- 
liain  Lincoln  declared  as  follows : “There  is  one  thing  to  which 
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I desire  to  call  your  attention.  It  is  the  attempt  to  place 
capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not  above,  labor  in  the 
structure  of  our  government.  Labor  is  prior  to  capital. 
Capital  is  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  not  exist  had  not 
labor  first  existed.  Labor  therefore  deserves  much  the 
higher  consideration.”  This  is  exactly  our  stand,  the  giv- 
ing to  capital  no  rights  which  labor  is  denied.  If  capital 
has  the  right  to  combine  and  it  is  no  conspiracy,  then  labor 
has  the  same  right  to  enforce  its  demands.  A corporation 
is  an  association  of  individuals  for  combined  action.  Capi- 
talists, by  managing  large  corporations,  have  been  able  to 
amass  fortunes  which  would  startle  kings  and  queens  of 
olden  times.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  sells  its 


rails  cheaper  in  England  than  in  America  where  they  are 
made.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  grown  to  so  mon- 
strous size  that  no  concern  dares  oppose  it.  The  Armour 
Packing  Company  sells  its  meat  cheaper  to  the  Boers  m 
South  Africa  than  to  the  man. who  can  hear  the  squeal  of 


tho  hog  when  he  is  killed  in  America.  And  yet  the  same 
court  that  would  find  any  one  of  them  guiltless  of  breaking 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  would  grant  an  injunction  to 
prohibit  their  employers  from  having  them.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  tho  law  to  see  that  no  men  or  classes  of  men  under  any 
pretext  whatever  are  granted  rights  and  privileges  denied  to 
other  men  or  classes  of  men. 

The  capitalists  have  a distinct  advantage  of  the  labor  un- 
ions by  using  what  is  known  as  a “lockout,”  This  is  brought 
about  by  discharging  part  or  all  of  the  employees  for  some 
reason  and  by  agreements  with  like  corporations  which  are 
of  course  kept  secret,  they  are  unable  to  get  work  elsewhere. 
Says  tho  Department  of  I.abor  from  1881  to  1905;  There 
were  716,231  men  that  were  discharged  because  they  wou 
not  submit  to  a decrease  in  wages  or  for  some  other  reason. 
There  were  100,000  more  thrown  out  of  work  from  the  ef- 
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feet  of  these  lockouts,  making  a total  loss  of  $96,000,000  to 
the  wage-earners.”  The  report  further  states  that  the  aver- 
age duration  of  a strike  is  25.4  days,  while  the  average 
duration  of  a lockout  is  84.6  days.  The  difference  in  the 
duration  of  a strike  and  a lockout  is  self-explanatory.  The 
capitalist  is  able  to  hold  out  against  the  man  who  has  no 
money,  but  instead  a family  to  support,  while  the  wage- 
earner  can  avail  nothing  against  the  might  of  organized 
capital. 

To  sum  up,  capitalists  unite  and  do  business  and  there  is 
no  conspiracy ; labor  unites  and  there  is  a conspiracy.  Capi- 
tal asks  for  a trial  by  jury  and  gets  it ; labor  asks  for  a trial 
jury  and  is  refused.  Capital  locks  out  its  employes  and 
nothing  is  said ; labor  asks  for  the  right  to  quit  work  and  an 
injunction  is  issued  against  it. 

In  State  v.  Van  Pelt,  136  N.  C.,  633,  Judge  Douglas  very 
fittingly  closes  this  great  decision  with  the  following  lines : 
“Wo  are  assured  that  if  wo  break  up  the  labor  organ- 
izations we  will  have  no  more  strikes  and  that  peace  and 
order  will  reign  throughout  the  land.  When  Kosciusko  fell 
and  Poland  lay  once  more  beneath  the  Kossack’s  heel,  Sebas- 
tians announced  that  peace  and  order  reigned  throughout 
Warsaw;  while  Louis  Napoleon  in  seizing  the  throne  of 
Franco  declared  that  the  Empire  is  peace.  North  Carolin- 
ians seek  not  the  peace  of  despotism  but  that  peace  alone 
■which  follows  the  mutual  recognition  of  equal  rights  and  the 
impartial  enforcement  of  just  and  equal  laws.” 
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THE  FATED  RACE 

A.  D.  G. 

The  migrant  tramp  of  foreign  men 
Disturbed  thj  haunts  and  secret  den. 
New  England’s  pilgrim  sons,  adame 
With  zeal  and  righteous  jearnings,  came 
And  stirred  thy  dismal  vast  with  sounds 
Of  toil  and  rapid-growing  towns. 

Thy  peering  gaze  and  watchful  eye 
Discerned  with  caution,  heaved  a sigh 
Of  woe,  and  made  an  awful  vow 
Behind  a heart  and  scowling  brow. 

The  clanking  sword  of  soldiers  rang 
With  martial  tunes  of  songs  you  sang 
By  wigwam  fires  beneath  the  shades 
Of  forest  bows  and  secret  glades. 

I see  thee  leave  thy  homes  to  war 
Against  our  race  you  most  abhor. 

I see  thee,  helpless,  aged,  but  brave 
Prepare  to  fight  or  dig  thy  grave. 

I hear  thy  stealthy  tread  and  yells 
Alike  some  distant  breeze  that  swells 
And  sounding  weaker,  lastly  heaves 
Its  parting  strain  among  the  leaves. 

Then  croons  afar  to  come  no  more 
While  passing  silent  to  that  shore 
Which  lies  beyond. 

But  where  are  they 
Whos«*  council  fires  once  bright  alway 
In  every  valley  shot  their  blare 
From  western  s<>aR  to  eastern  bays! 
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O where  are  they — this  fated  race, 

Whose  dark  encampment  hid  each  face 

From  white  man’s  view ; whose  cover  screened 

Their  deadly  missiles ; whose  chieftains  dreamed 

Of  war;  whose  hunters’  arrows,  red 

With  stain  of  vietims  which  have  bled 

Away  their  blood  to  succor  tribes 

Through  famines,  war  and  taunting  jibes  ? 

O man  of  deeds,  thou  hast  assumed 
The  right  to  rule  and  thus  consumed 
The  sachem’s  life,  his  realm,  his  all! 

Thou  art  a plague  and  doth  appall 
With  giant  strength  the  savage  lance 
Or  quell  a race  wdth  thy  sharp  glance! 

The  winds  that  cooled  and  softly  fanned 
Thy  plains,  thy  shores,  and  fair  home-land. 
Now  waft  their  fragrance  evermore 
O’er  fields  of  grain  or  wealthy  store. 

The  stars  which  hung  above  thy  plains 
And  lit  at  night  thy  vast  domains 
Arc  watching  now  with  tranquil  ray 
Thy  dust  disturbed  by  men  today — 

By  men  who  live  on  titleil  names 
And  wear  the  mark  of  shameful  stains 
Which  conquered  red  men  had  to  give 
To  rear  a race  too  vile  to  live. 
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THE  PALMIST 


“ Rcdexz.” 


Warm  sunshine  fell  on  the  crowded  street.  There  was 
just  enough  chill  in  the  air  to  tell  one  that  winter  had  not 
entirely  loosed  its  grasp  and  make  one  cross  to  the  sunny 
side.  Street  cars  clanged,  drivers  yelled,  horses  reared, 
drays  rattled,  and  automobiles  glided  around  with  a “chug” 
and  a “honk.”  But  Owen  Wells  wandered  slowly  along  the 
packed  sidewalk,  heedless,  yet  seeing  all.  Every  now  and 
then  he  stopped  before  some  gaudy  billboard  or  gazed  into  a 
store  window,  displaying  “new-fangled”  necicties  or  the  latest 
stylo  of  ladies’  hats,  resembling,  somewhat,  a coal  scuttle 
turned  upside  down.  Then  a little  shadow  of  pain  would 
cross  his  face  and  he  would  join  the  racing  throng,  only  to 
find  his  steps  become  slower  and  slower  until  he  stood  again 
before  some  gayly  decorated  shop  window.  As  he  was  stand- 
ing thus  a boy  rushed  by  with  an  armful  of  variously  colored 
handbills,  which  ho  was  distributing  freely  to  the  pedes- 
trians. Ordinarily  Owen  would  not  have  seen  him,  but  now 
he  held  out  his  hand  and  allowed  one  of  those  gaudy  slips  to 
be  thrust  into  it.  Slowly  uncrumpling  it  he  read: 

“Auk  Madam  Elies,  palmist.  She  adTisea  in  matters  of  love,  mar 
riage,  business,  health,  and  in  family  affairs.  955  North  Trade  Street. 


With  a smile  of  disgust  he  dropped  the  fluttering  paper  to 
the  ground  and  walked  on. 

As  ho  neared  the  corner  he  heard  a fearful  racket  that 
sounded  in  a steady  stream  above  the  rattle  of  the  drays  an 
street-car  bells.  Inquisitive,  he  turned  the  corner  and  saw 
in  the  entrance  to  a movingpicture  show  one  of  those  aboini 
liable  electric  pianos  literally  dancing  on  the  floor,  placing 
for  dear  life.  He  hated  the  thing  but  couldn’t  help  adniir 
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ing  it  for  the  noise  it  made.  He  stopped  before  the  billboard 
and,  looking  at  the  pictures  of  comedians  in  white  tights  and 
ruffles,  read  the  glowing  description  of  the  “special  vaude- 
ville” and  noted  “entire  program  changed  to-day.”  With 
the  object  of  passing  away  time  he  walked  up  to  the  little 
ticket  window  and,  in  answer  to  the  question, 

“How  many?”  (pasted  across  the  glass)  said, 

“One.”  Then  again  a little  shadow  crossed  his  face.  With 
a sigh  he  turned  into  the  great  dark  door. 

Up  on  the  screen  in  front  some  fool  had  got  drunk,  and 
lifter  breaking  up  housekeeping  in  a fashionable  restaurant, 
winding  up  the  fire  alarm,  stealing  a baby  carriage  to  haul 
away  a stolen  keg  of  rum,  and  leaving  the  baby  yelling  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  succeeded  in  bringing  a regiment  of 
policemen  and  indignant  citizens  chasing  after  him  with 
l>arrel  staves  and  brickbats. 

But  Owen  was  two  thousand  miles  away,  wondering;  could 
It  l>e  possible  that  she  was  lost,  lost  forever?  Were  all  his 
dreams  only  air-castles,  and  was  she,  whom  he  had  almost 
called  his  own,  destined  for  another  ? With  an  effort  he  tore 
away  from  those  thoughts  that  had  become  so  familiar  dur- 
the  day  and  fell  to  building  new  air-castles,  whose  ends 
"'’cre  always  the  same,  for  he  was  a ceaseless  dreamer.  Just 
Ihen  the  dancing  pictures  stopped,  and  great,  black  headlines 
Ichl  him  to  “Ask  Madam  Elh*8.”  Below  were  pictures  of 
'various  hands  with  a line  describing  each,  a.s,  “This  hand 
^ould  take  anything,”  and  “This  hand  has  trouble  in  love.” 

0 looked  at  his  own ; yes,  he  acknowledged  that  his  hand 
jyas  a great  deal  more  like  the  “take  anything”  hand  than 
“trouble  in  love”  one.  The  picture  changed,  said, 
ood  Afternoon”  and  “Call  Again.”  lie  stepped  into  the 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  pushed  out  with  the  crowd. 
^ ‘rust  upon  the  street  again  he.  continued  his  aimless  wan- 
lie  had  walked  some  distance  when  he  Iookc<l  up 
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to  find  that  he  had  left  the  busiest  part  of  town.  The  streets 
were  clearer  and  quiet,  save  for  the  rumbling  that  reached 
him  from  the  farther  end.  As  he  went  along  looking  at  the 
little  grocery  stores  and  restaurants,  he  saw  by  the  side  of 
some  steps  that  led  down  to  the  sidewalk  a big  board  covered 
with  pictures  of  hands,  the  same  he  had  seen  in  the  moving 
picture  show,  and  under  them,  “Ask  Madam  Elies,  Upstairs.” 
He  felt  as  if  he  had  found  old  friends,  and  as  he  stood  com- 
paring his  own  hand  to  the  ones  sketched  on  the  board,  the 
idea  struck  him — why  not  have  his  hand  read  ? There  was 
nobody  here  who  knew  him,  and  there  could  certainly  be  no 
harm  in  it.  He  had  always  wanted  to  have  his  fortune  told 
ever  since,  when  a boy,  he  had  heard  of  marvelous  predic- 
tions that  always  came  true.  He  turned  around  to  see  if 
anybody  was  looking.  The  only  people  in  sight  were  two 
men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  they  were  going 
the  other  way,  so  he  ducked  his  head  and  dived  up  the  steps. 

In  answer  to  his  ring  a little  brown  Syrian  girl,  with 
straight,  black  hair  and  jet  black  eyes,  in  a calico  dress  onia- 
mented  all  over  with  the  star  and  crescent,  asked  him  to 
come  in  and  have  a seat.  He  threw  his  hat  on  the  table, 
dropped  into  a chair  and  looked  around  at  the  tawdry  fur- 
nishings of  the  room.  Everywhere  the  star  and  crescent 
were  in  evidence.  The  coarse  curtains  and  the  mantel- 
spread,  with  its  brassy  ornaments,  were  made  from  the  same 
star  and  crescent  cloth. 

At  this  moment  the  little  black-eyed  girl  reappeared  and 
asked  if  he  would  step  into  the  next  room.  He  arose  and 
followed  her  through  the  door.  There  he  saw,  sitting  near 
the  window,  a great  “hill  of  flesh,”  rigged  up  with  ear- 
rings, rings,  bracelets,  and  spangles  galore.  She  motioned 
him  to  a chair  near  her  own,  and  when  he  was  seated,  took 
his  hand.  For  a minute  or  more  she  studied  it,  tracing  every 
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line  with  that  great  forefinger  laden  with  three  massive  rings. 
Then  she  began : 

“Yon  are  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a physician  in  the 
east — North  Carolina.  She  is  a blond,  about  your  own  age 
and — ” 

“Toll  me  something  of  the  future,”  Owen  broke  in,  for 
already  he  felt  that  this  woman  knew  too  much  of  his  past. 

“And  you  have  quarreled,”  she  continued,  not  at  all  dis- 
turbed by  his  interruption,  “and  she  has  promised  to  marry 
a man  whose  name  begins  with  ‘G,’  and  you  have  come  out 
here  to  try  to  forget  her.  But  she  loves  you,  and — ” Owen 
felt  his  hand  tremble.  Yes,  he  felt  in  his  heart  that  she  did 
love  him. 

“You  shall  find  her  in  this  city  within  three  days.”  With 
this  she  released  his  hand  and  he  sprang  up  from  the  chair, 
lianded  her  her  price  and  rushed  into  the  other  room,  seized 
^is  hat  and  clattered  down  the  steps  out  into  the  street  again. 

It  was  dusk  outside.  There  was  still  the  roar  and  con- 
lusion,  but  a mist  seemed  to  envelop  all,  from  which  the 
great  lights  of  the  cars  and  motors  blazed.  Then  Owen 
^’gan  to  think.  There  was  nothing  in  what  he  had  heard ; 
°*ily  the  words  of  an  old  fortune-teller,  yet  if  they  could  he 
true!  But,  hy  to-morrow  she  would  he  married  to  George! 
The  thought  struck  him  like  a thunderbolt.  lie  staggi'red, 
«hno8t  fell,  and  as  ho  dragged  himself  away  this  thought 
upon  him  without  mercy,  “To-night  is  her  wedding, 
lo-night  she  will  bo  married.  To-night  she  will  be  married 
lo  George.”  With  Ixiwed  head  he  wandered  on  through  the 
^rowd  and  confusion,  seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing. 

After  a jiretenso  at  supper,  with  one  faint  ray  of  hope  that 
^ drowning  man  seizes,  he  went  to  the  theater.  lie  couldn’t 
up.  r,,  ],jg  effort  to  see  every  one  in  the  house  he  forgot 
was  happening  on  the  stage,  but  not  a soul  he  knew. 
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Disgusted  with  theaters,  people,  aud  the  world  in  general, 
he  went  to  bed  with  a troubled  heart.  But  sleep  doesn’t 
desert  the  troubled,  and  when  he  awoke  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  were  peeping  into  his  room.  He  quickly 
dressed  and  started  for  a morning  walk  in  the  park  a few 
blocks  away. 

Diamonds  on  every  leaf  and  blade  of  grass  sparkled  in  the 
early  sunshine,  and  there  was  that  Easter  fragrance  in  the 
air,  horn  of  violets,  hyacinths,  and  peach  blossoms,  which 
permeates  one’s  very  soul  and  fills  him  with  the  fresh  joyous- 
ness of  spring.  Owen  gradually  fell  under  the  charm,  and 
before  he  knew  it,  he  was  sauntering  through  the  park  with 
his  hands  dug  deep  in  his  pockets,  whistling  to  the  robins 
as  he  used  to  do.  He  looked  over  the  park.  There  was  not 
a soul  on  the  white,  winding  walks,  yes — . His  heart  jumped 
into  his  throat  and  his  temples  8(*emed  about  to  burst.  When 
he  could  catch  his  breath  he  plunged  through  the  thick  rose 
bushes,  jumped  over  the  “Keep  Off  the  Grass”  sign,  and 
hounded  over  the  flower  beds.  She  turned,  and  eyes  met; 
ay,  hearts  understood.  Her  lashes  dropped  and  she  stood 
blushing  like  a full-blown  rose. 

“Helen — ,”  he  began,  and  that  was  all  he  could  say. 
Reaching  over  he  stooped  under  that  gorgeous  mass  of  hair 
and  stole  a kiss.  That  seemetl  to  unlock  their  hearts,  and 
looking  down  into  those  dancing  eyes  of  blue, 

“What  made  you  come?”  he  asked.  She  answered  with 
a saucy  twinkle,  fairly  bubbling  over  with  mischief, 

“Can’t  you  guess  ?” 

“0,  Helen,  you  don’t  know  how  I love  you,”  and  be 
reached  down  for  her  hand. 

“You  naughty  thing,  don’t  you  see  those  people  o\er 
there?”  But  that  naughty  little  laugh  told  him  that  his 
game  was  won. 
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“But  really,  how  did  you  come  out  here,”  he  pinched  his 
leg  to  see  if  ho  were  dreaming, 

“Noav,  to  tell  the  truth — ^will  you  promise  not  to  laugh?’’ 

Looking  into  those  questioning  eyes  Owen  felt  the  rest  of 
the  world  sink  away  and  leave  this  blessed  spot  towering  up 
into  heaven  itself. 

“Hope  me  die.”  lie  swore  that  terrible  oath  that  he  had 
many  a time  trembled  at  when  a boy. 

“Well,  a fortune-teller  told  me.” 

“But,  George  ?” 

“Oh,  when  he  learned  what  I was  going  to  do  he  left  for 
Europe.” 

As  their  eyes  met  and  lingered  Owen  bad  a vague  con- 
sciousness of  his  arms  hanging  helplessly  by  his  side.  They 
turned,  and  with  ceaseless  chatter  and  gay  laughter  that  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  spells  “love,”  walked  down  the  street. 

Ing,  white  sign  with  hands  pictured  on  it  loomed  up  at 
Owen’s  side.  He  cast  a look  of  recognition  toward  it. 

I wonder,”  he  whispered. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  MAY 

Dee  Garrick. 


O it  was  long  ago,  sweet  long  ago, 

When  the  world  was  golden  and  gay. 

That  a sunbeam  stole  o’er  her  face  aglow. 

And  they  crowned  her  the  Queen  of  May. 

O gentle  was  she,  wdth  beauty  a-thrill. 

When  sated  with  Youth’s  honeyed  dream, 

And  the  flow’rets  blowing  by  mead  and  rill 
Caught  smiles  from  her  rapturous  gleam. 

But  the  bright  flush  of  Youth  died  long  ago. 

When  departed  fond  childhood’s  fay. 

And  the  wind’s  eerie  strain  wept  soft  and  low. 

For  O where  went  the  Queen  of  May! 

Yet  all  of  us  love  this  maiden  once  fair, 

And  bend  low  at  her  shrine  each  day. 

For  this  erstwhile  Queen  is  your  mother  dear, — 
^Afay  she  still  be  the  Queen  of  May, 
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Tambourine. 

A succession  of  coincidences  have  changed  me  from  a 
penniless  lad  to  a murderer  and  grovelling  possessor  of  enor- 
mous wealth. 

When  my  father  died,  the  responsibility  of  supporting  a 
mother  and  invalid  sister  devolved  upon  me.  I cut  wood  for 
a sum  too  meager  to  support  us.  The  landlord  was  threat- 
ening to  drive  us  from  the  little  rented  home,  and  very  soon 
I grow  discouraged,  threw  down  my  ax  and  resolved  upon 
self-destruction  rather  than  see  my  two  loved  ones  beg  for 
bread. 

Hastening  to  the  nearest  town  I secured  a room  in  the  best 
hotel  and  entered  it,  intending  never  to  see  light  again.  I 
groped  to  the  center  of  the  pitch-dark  room,  placed  a revolver 
to  my  temple  and  a second  longer  would  have  put  me  in 
eternity,  but  a hand  snatched  away  the  weapon. 

Startled,  I gruffly  demanded,  “Who’s  there?” 

Without  replying,  I saw  a shadow  move  quickly  towards 
tbe  door.  It  hesitated,  and  then  the  room  was  illuminated 
in  an  instant. 

In  a l)eautiful  pink  lingerie  frock  there  stood  a frightened 
Italian  woman  who  had  secluded  herself  in  this  dark  room 
lor  special  treatment  of  her  eyes.  I had  unconsciously  iu- 
''adod  tho  wrong  apartment. 

Her  eyes  flashed  thrillingly,  which  gave  my  heart  an  unma- 
Jesterial  throb  akin  to  sudden  infatuation.  Looking  excit- 

y into  my  gleaming  eyes,  which  no  doubt  betrayed  my 
®nicidal  intentions,  she  shuddered  perceptibly,  and  before  I 
'ought  of  retreating  or  apologizing,  she  fled  down  the  hall 
for  help. 
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Discovering  my  imminent  danger  and  knowing  my  mis- 
take was  inexplicable,  I leaped  to  a lel^aph  post  from  the 
window  and  elided  to  the  earth.  Until  this  hour  I kept  this 
incident  a secret. 

Some  weeks  later  my  sister  died  and  my  mother  removed 
to  her  brother’s.  This  sudden  change  set  me  free  to  choose 
whatever  I preferred  to  do.  My  inclination  to  travel  mas- 
tered me  at  length,  and  I cast  my  lot  among  the  homeless 
wanderers  of  the  earth. 

After  a period  of  several  years’  employment,  the  nature  of 
which  here  must  not  be  indulged,  I took  up  my  abode  with  a 
Sicilian  bachelor  who  once  had  been  a sculptor  of  much 
renown,  but,  having  accumulated  sufficient  wealth  to  live  on 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  had  retired  to  a small  farm  in 
the  suburbs  of  Messina.  He  had  exceptionally  expressive, 
black  eyes,  set  widely  apart,  an  aquiline  nose,  very  symmet- 
rical, a broad,  high  forehead,  well  defined;  thin  lips,  which 
couched  snugly  behind  a hrown  mustache.  To  a man  like 
this  I needed  only  an  introduction ; his  winning  manner  and 
pleasing  demeanor  told  the  rest.  His  nervous  temperament 
and  remarkable  sagacity  betrayed  his  finer  nature  and  fur" 
nished  me  a subject  of  meditation. 

How  we  became  acquainted  will  be  seen  later.  Why  I 
sought  to  win  his  confidence  is  revealed  by  its  result. 

After  months  of  very  intimate  relationship  we  became  fast? 
and  as  it  seemed  to  him,  inseparable  friends. 

However,  all  the  while  my  eyes  bad  watched  his  every 
movement,  my  heart  had  yearned  to  know  its  greatest  desire 
fulfilled  either  through  foul  or  fair  means,  and  at  last  as  a 
preliminary  test  I pretend<?d  that  I had  found  a baby’s  finger 
in  a dish  of  highly-flavore<l  soup.  Appearing  greatly  offendc 
I arose  and  liade  him  farewell,  and  proceeded  to  Messina. 
When  I got  there  he  was  there  also. 
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In  front  of  a caffi  we  met,  and  in  unexpected  seriousness 
he  touched  my  elbow: 

“Say,  Ned  Cole,  my  lad,  you  do  not  know  that  you  are 
leaving  two  fortunes.” 

“Neither  do  I care,”  I responded  indifferently;  but  I did 
care  to  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart. 

We  entered  the  cafti  engaged  in  deep  conversation.  He 
turned  quickly  as  we  passed  down  the  aisle  and  presented 
ine  to  his  niece,  Signorina  Cecilia  Favari,  who,  too,  had  just 
entered.  She  conversed  freely,  and  covered  me  with  a pair 
of  sparkling  eyes  which  I swore  in  my  heart  I had  seen 
somewhere  before.  The  tremor  of  her  voice  and  wealth  of 
raven  hair  I recognized  immediately,  but  I kept  tactfully 
silent.  As  the  sculptor  and  I departed  she  followed  me 
With  a lingering  gaze  which  I hastily  strove  to  shun — 
that  wide,  introspective  gaze  which  brought  me  to  my  senses 
in  the  dark  room. 

She  is  my  only  near  relative,”  he  reflected  as  we  passed 
silently  down  the  sidewalk. 

I congratulate  you ; she  is  very  attractive  and  charming,” 
I half  humorously  replied,  but  in  my  soul  I felt  a thousand 
inipulses  to  say  still  lietter  things. 

But  for  your  conduct  this  day,  I would  ask  you  to  wed 
ii^r,  he  replied,  as  though  he  had  heard  my  heart  speak. 

Do  you  think  she  would  cook  baby  fingers  I rejoined 
humorously. 

iTe  looked  me  in  the  eye  squarely,  and  feelinglv  put  this 
proposition  to  me: 

Ned,  I have  a million  in  yonder  bank;  it  is  yours  at  my 
i^sth  if  you  wJj,  )jpj.  ^.j]j  jg  made  to  her.  Her  e<lu- 

”fion  is  coinjilete.  She  is  known  in  all  Messina  for  her 
she  has  travele<l  extensively — ” 

^ Aer  traveled  in  America?”  I broke  in  abruptly. 

08,  she  had  her  eyes  treate<l  at  a favorite  health  resort 
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over  there.  She  thinks  she  would  to-day  be  blind  had  she 
never  seen  America.  She  often  makes  reference  to  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in  her  room  once  while  under  treatment. 
She  is  very  sentimental  and  feels  as  if  she  has  added  a star  to 
her  crown  in  heaven  simply  through  her  purely  accidental 
prevention  of  a suicidal  attempt.” 

I changed  the  subject  at  once.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 

“Signor  Giuseppe  Lamalia  !”I  said,  lowering  my  tone,  “I 
accept  your  proposition.  * We  will  return  to  your  home 
straightway,  for  if  you  ain’t  got  the  million,  that  girl  is 
worth  tho  world!” 

lie  laughed  at  my  remark ; I do  not  think  he  would, 
though,  had  he  known  how  true  it  was  in  regard  to  me  and 
my  past. 

“She  is  using  the  money  which  her  father  sent  to  her  some 
years  ago  from  Alexandria.  Her  parents  went  abroad  for 
several  years  and  left  her  in  my  care  after  she  returned  from 
America.  She  does  not  know  that  I have  a cent  except  what 
I make  on  my  farm.” 

A scheme  popped  into  my  mind.  “If  that’s  the  case,  sui> 
pose  you  make  a holograph  wnll  to  me  for  the  million,  for  I 
certainly  shall  die  or  win  her,”  I ventured,  with  a look  of 
determination.  “I  can’t  get  a cent  until  you  die  if  you  do 
that,  and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  win  her 
and  have  to  work  for  a living  until  you  die.  Or  in  case  I 
should  fail  (and  just  here  I gave  him  a smile  of  assurance 
and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder)  to  ^rin  her  you  could 
destroy  the  wdll.” 

He  had  utmost  confidence  in  me  and  my  knowledge  of 
common  law,  and  consented  readily  to  do  my  suggestion. 

Having  done  this,  which  I thought  was  a very  foolish  step 
on  his  part,  we  departed  for  his  home. 

During  tho  few  days  which  I now  spent  there  with  him  I 
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did  not  see  liis  relative,  Signorina  Cecilia,  but  I was  schem- 
ing to  execute  the  plan  of  treachery  I had  conceived. 

At  breakfast  one  beautiful  morning,  in  sudden  excitement 
and  apparent  anger,  I cursed: 

“You  scoundrel ! you  lied  about  the  baby  finger,  for  here’s 
another !”  holding  to  his  nose  a bit  of  flesh  I had  purposely 
carved  to  justify  my  anger. 

He  said  not  a word,  but  sprang  up,  clutched  my  throat 
with  a death-grip  and  struck  me  violently  with  his  fist. 

Quick  as  a flash  I stabbed  him  with  my  fork  in  the  back 
just  behind  his  heart.  He  fell  and  gasped  his  last  at  my 
'feet. 

Ihen  I covered  all  traces  which  might  endanger  my  safetv 
among  his  friends,  and  hastened  to  Messina  to  report  that 
robbers  had  killed  him  and  it  had  been  my  miraculous  luck  to 
escape  alive.  IMy  life  depended  upon  subtleness  and  a brave 
Hont,  and  so  I suppressed  my  struggling  conscience  and 
assumed  filial  affection  by  forced  weeping. 

lurthermore,  his  assumed  destitution  of  luxuries  pre- 
sented any  one  from  thinking  he  was  rich  or  that  I had  mur- 
ered  him  for  his  money. 

After  ho  was  buried  in  the  potter’s  field  and  everything 
*ad  quieted,  I worked  in  with  the  public  administrator  and 
^e  found  the  million  in  a safety  deposit  vault,  bequeathed  to 
lue  )y  holograph  will.  I gave  the  administrator  a thousand 
e keep  his  mouth  shut. 

A few  weeks  afterwards  I began  to  get  my  bearings  for  a 
Second  conquest,  that  of  winning  the  fair  Signorina.  A short 
search  and  inquiry  revealed  that  she  had  disapjx'ared.  Mv 
^i^apimintment  was  so  groat  that  I immediately  left  for 

happened  two  years  later,  on  May  29,  1871,  that  I was 

a balk  On  that  occasion  we  were  alarmed  by  the  great 
>e  in  I>nris  of  that  same  date.  The  ' unction  was  disbanded 
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and  everybody  either  fled  for  life  or  hastened  to  the  rescue 
of  others. 

As  I fled  down  by  a magnificent  building  in  flames,  I 
heard  screams  of  despair  and  calls  for  help.  I looked  and 
saw  through  wreaths  of  smoke  a lady  scrambling  towards  the 
elevator.  She  caught  to  an  iron  frame-work  and  was  swing- 
ing off  when  I shouted  to  the  top  of  my  voice : 

“Wait,  lady,  wait!  I’ll  help  you!”  for  I knew  she  would 
be  killed  if  she  leaped. 

I snatched  a rope  and  sledge-hammer  from  the  front  of  an 
adjoining  store  and  fastened  the  hammer  to  one  end  and 
threw  it  over  the  rod  to  which  she  clung.  She  seized  the 
hammer  and  through  our  efforts  she  was  lowered  safely  to 
the  earth  amid  the  shouts  of  all  who  saw  her  feat  of  strength 
and  endurance. 

With  a look  of  inexpressible  gratitude  she  clasped  my 
hands  in  hers  and  wept. 

I bent  forward  long  enough  in  the  great  rush  to  whisper 
in  her  rear: 

“I  have  always  longed  to  pay  you  back,  for  you  saved  my 
life  in  America.  I am  he  whom  you  met  with  your  uncle  m 
Messina.” 

She  recognized  me  at  once,  and  amid  the  great  crowds  we 
rushed  along  and  away  from  danger. 

Explanations  on  my  part  in  regard  to  the  suicidal  attempt 
excited  her  sympathy,  and  these  incidents  which  she  thought 
strangely  romantic  stole  her  heart  and  best  judgment. 

To  the  proposal  I made  her  the  following  week  she  acqui- 
esced with  careful  earnestness,  and  ton  days  later  we  were 
looking  across  the  broad  Atlantic  from  Saint  Augustine, 
P^la.  From  there  we  went  by  rail  to  Puntarasa,  Fla. 

Twelve  miles  from  this  town,  out  in  the  gulf*  there  are 
several  small,  sandy,  shell-covered  islands  on  which  only 
fishermen  and  Koreshans  live.  From  these  to  the  mainland 
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the  fishermen  and  Koreshans  pass  continually.  It  was 
through  them  that  we  learned  of  their  historic  interest. 

It  is  said  that  many  a tragedy  has  been  committed  there, 
which  now  only  the  relics  and  bones  of  the  dead  remain  to 
relate.  Only  the  sands  of  the  sea  know  the  awful  deeds  of 
the  past. 

Upon  first  glance  after  landing  on  these  sequestered  bars 
of  sand  one  is  filled  with  strange  imaginings  and  ill  fore- 
bodings. It  was  thus  with  me  and  I followed  moodily,  but 
Cecilia  tripped  joyously  along,  finding  attractive  things 
everywhere. 


A swift  reconnoiter  revealed  five  large  mounds  of  sand  in 
which  we  found  several  decapitated  skeletons  with  their 
skulls  under  their  left  arms.  In  a metal  box  my  wife  found 
a locket  on  which  were  engraved  “VII”  and  a scroll.  She 
recognized  it  at  once  and  wailed  most  piteously,  “Mother’s — 
C>  it’s  her  wedding  gift!” 

teaching  down  again  she  disentangled  a gold  chain  and 
endeavored  to  loose  it  from  its  fastening.  I stirred  the  sand 
neath  it  and  unearthed  a medium  skull,  to  which  clung  a 
pair  of  gold-bowed  spectacles. 

Ceciha  screamed  hysterically  and  pointed  to  a gold  band 
across  the  upper  front  teeth,  then  she  swooned. 

Her  white  face  revealed  the  beautiful  radiance  of  her 
soul.  Often  I had  paused  to  feast  my  gaze  upon  her,  for  she 
a complexion  which  had  no  roseate  bloom,  but  vet  was 
Jiot  too  pale,  eyes  dark  as  night,  whose  depths  you  might  look 
^nto  as  far  as  your  sight  would  go  and  then  know  that  their 
inner  shrines  you  had  failed  to  sound,  although  nothing  inter- 
vened. This  minute  her  great  wealth  of  raven  hair,  floating 
Ijs  eveled,  spoke  volumes  which  never  before  had  occurred 
^ ino.  My  love  for  the  first  time  had  truly  asserted  itself 
sat  for  a moment’s  introspection,  bathing  her  marble 
with  sea-water. 
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As  she  revived,  a terrible  hidden  resolution  stole  over  her 
countenance.  With  a look  of  dismay  which  I never  can  for- 
get, she  held  up  for  me  to  read,  a silver  stiletto,  with  my 
name  carved  thereon. 

I used  to  think  the  terrors  of  the  world  had  been  terribly 
exaggerated  by  the  traditions  of  mankind,  but  this  one  look 
cast  a future  of  Stygian  blackness  before  me.  My  former 
melancholia  reasserted  itself  and  I began  to  realize  that 
nol)ody  but  a fool  would  have  exposed  his  past  villiany  to  the 
eternal  misery  of  his  most  beloved. 

At  my  gentle  request  she  dried  her  tears  to  listen  to  my 
short  story. 

“Shortly  after  I escaped  from  your  room  twenty  years  ago, 
I became  a member  of  your  father’s  band  of  pirates.  Once 
among  your  mother’s  trinkets  I saw  a photograph  which  I 
afterwards  learned  was  yotirs.  Your  father  admired  me  for 
my  daring,  and  blood-thirsty  nature,  and  gave  me  the  dagger 
which  hears  my  name.  He  told  me  your  uncle  at  Messina 
had  a million  dollars  and  would  give  it  to  you  at  his  death. 
These  are  my  reasons  for  courting  your  bachelor-uncle’s 
favor.  My  relationship  with  your  father  made  me  love  you. 
Your  deed  in  the  dark  room  made  me  woo  you. 

“Once  when  hard-pressed  by  the  Mexicans  we  sought 
refuge  on  these  islands.  Putting  the  heads  under  the  lo^^ 
arm  was  your  father’s  favorite  method  of  sepulture.  It  hap- 
pened on  this  very  spot  that  the  Mexicans  captured  us.  Your 
mother  killed  herself  with  my  dagger  rather  than  be  taken. 
Your  father  was  executed  and  the  others  were  forced  into 
slavery  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  dearest,  I 
set  out  for  Sicily  to  kill  your  uncle  or  have  his  money,  and  to 
win  you.” 

“Why  haven’t  you  told  me  before?’’  she  questioned 
innocently. 
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I did  not  answer,  but  proceeded  to  assist  her  in  our 
departure. 

The  following  night  was  a miserable  one  for  us  both.  She 
wailed  over  my  sinfulness  and  deception  and  I cursed  because 
I had  allowed  her  to  know  it. 

At  daybreak  she  could  not  be  found.  I conjectured  that 
she  must  have  gone  crazy  and  drowned  herself,  and  I has- 
tened to  inquire;  and  on  the  following  day  her  body  was 
found  washed  ashore.  ‘ 

I revisited  the  place  two  years  ago  and  conversed  with  one 
or  two  Koreshans  who  knew  of  my  loss.  They  do  not 
wlieve  that  one  dies,  but  that  he  will  live  indefinitely,  and 
when  I spoke  of  my  lady  they  chattered  protest! ngly,'  say- 
ing that  she  still  lived  and  could  be  seen  at  nightfall  tearing 
>er  raven  curls  and  walking  along  the  shore,  wailing  as  if  her 
neart  would  break. 
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ON  HEARING  A WHIP-POOR-WILL  ONE  EVE 

MAY 


Tambourine. 

O thou  sweet  singer  of  the  pathless  way ! 

Did  God  thy  song  in  vain  for  thee  compose 

That  thou  should’st  sing  unheard  in  woodlands  drear? 

O chant  again,  sweet  bird,  thy  roundelay ! 

And  sing  it  while  the  western  heaven  glows. 

While  all  thy  notes  of  joy  may  sooth  mine  ear. 

Sweet  warbler,  sing;  thy  whistle  haunts  my  soul. 

And  after,  O,  this  earth  hath  lost  thee,  dear. 

Mine  ear  will  hear  thy  sweetness  o’er  and  o’er; 

And  should  my  life  miss  far  its  cherished  goal — 
Should  lyrists  sing,  and  tell  from  far  and  near 
Of  climes  where  music  wafts  from  shore  to  shore 

In  rounded  cadence  softer,  full  and  free: 

Of  sages  old  or  ardent  lovers  young; 

Of  gallant  braves  whose  blood  in  battle  shed, 

1 et  still,  sweet  bird,  I’d  think  and  dream  of  thee 
hen  once  at  eve  from  crag  I heard  thy  tongue 
Repeat  a song  that  makes  thee  live  though  dead. 
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THE  HALLOWE’EN  BRIDE 

A.  B.  Combs. 


I. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  October.  I sat  silently  in  a dull 
room  of  a country  farm-house  amusing  myself  by  preparing 
a home-made  checkerboard.  In  fact,  I had  been  rcdnced  to 
the  estate  of  a country  pedagogue,  having  left  the  haunts  of 
men  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  minds  of  the  future 
tillers  of  the  soil.  And  so,  being  tired  from  my  day’s  work, 
I sat  musing  of  the  recent  past. 

I had  long  been  used  to  the  restless  activity  of  city  life, 
and  was  still  full  of  the  adventurous  schoolboy  spirit. 
Remembering  that  it  was  Hallowe’en  night,  my  thoughts 
were  naturally  of  what  the  hoys  were  doing  at  the  old  school. 
I smiled  as  I recalled  the  night  we  hung  the  front  gate  of 
the  school  yard  on  a telegraph  post,  and  put  all  the  available 
furniture  on  the  roof.  For  a few  moments  I forgot  Avhere  I 
was,  and  was  transported  again  to  the  city.  Then  suddenly 
1 was  brought  hack  to  reality  by  the  cool  October  wind,  which 
niade  its  way  through  the  spacious  cracks  of  the  loosely  con- 
structed room.  “Nothing  doing  hero,”  I groaned  aloud. 

^ly  checkerboard  being  now  finished,  I took  it  and  went 
into  the  next  room  where  -lohn  Wilson,  after  his  day’s  toil, 
was  sitting  idly  picking  his  banjo.  In  true  mountaineer 
style,  he  was  coatless  and  barefooted,  and  his  foot  smacked 
regularly  on  the  floor,  keeping  time  with  the  music  he  was 
playing. 

“Want  to  play  some  checkers  ?”  I began,  hoping  to  get  a 
little  diversion  from  this  ancient  game. 

He  looked  at  me  a moment  blankly.  “That’s  a game, 
*^>n’t  it  ?”  he  replied. 
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“Why,  yes,”  I answered  somewhat  sarcastically,  but  then 
1 recalled  that  only  one  of  my  scholars  had  ever  seen  a train. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  replied  good-naturedly,  his  face  brightening 
up.  “I’ve  beared  of  that  game,  but  I’ve  never  see’d  it  played. 
But  I wouldn’t  mind  larnin.” 

But  I suddenly  remembered  that  I might  have  made  the 
board  wrong,  and  remarked  the  same  to  Wilson,  saying  that 
we  would  play  at  some  future  time,  and  then  fell  to  musing 
on  the  need  of  practical  education  in  our  rural  districts, 
while  the  good-humored  Wilson,  innocent  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  excited  some  one,  began  again  picking  his  favorite  tunes 
on  the  banjo. 

Soon  we  were  both  aroused  by  the  loud  call,  “O — h, 
Job — n !”  from  the  direction  of  the  house  of  Uncle  Bob  Wil- 
son, John’s  father,  which  was  situated  several  hundred  yards 
from  the  house  where  we  were. 

John  Wilson  went  to  the  door,  put  out  his  head,  and  yelled 
back, 

“What  you  want?” 

“Got  your  shoes  on  ?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  put  ’em  on,  and  come  over  here  quick.” 

John  muttered  something  between  his  teeth,  put  on  his 
shoes,  and  I went  over  with  him. 

“Have  you  seen  Nancy  ?”  began  Uncle  Bob,  excitedlv. 

“No.” 

“She’s  gone  then.” 

“Gone  whar  ?” 

“She’s  ran  away.” 

“With  who?” 

“With  Jack  Martin,  of  course,”  snapped  the  old  man,  be- 
ginning to  get  impatient.  “She  left  a note  saj’ing  she  was 
sorry,  but  she  was  going  with  Jack.  I reckon  that’s  Jack 
Martin,  ain’t  it?” 
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Here  Uncle  Bob  fell  to  railing,  and  heaping  epithets  upon 
the  luckless  head  of  Jack  Martin.  His  mutterings  were 
broken  only  by  the  occasional  sob  of  Aunt  Mary,  Nancy’s 
mother.  John  discreetly  waited  till  the  old  man  had  vented 
his  wrath  in  railing,  and  then  quietly  led  the  way  into  the 
house  to  talk  it  over. 

II. 

Nancy  Wilson  had  excused  herself  from  the  family  circle 
a little  before  nine  o’clock,  saying  that  she  had  to  see  about 
some  household  affairs.  Instead  she  went  straight  to  her 
room,  hastily  wrote  a few  words  on  a slip  of  paper,  and  put 
it  on  the  table.  Then  going  to  the  door,  she  gave  one  last 
look  at  the  room  in  which  she  had  spent  her  childhood,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  moonlight.  She  walked  rapidly  down 
the  long  path  to  the  gate.  When  she  reached  the  road,  she 
stopped,  saw  a horse  beneath  a tree  at  the  roadside,  and  looked 
hesitatingly  around.  A tall,  broad-shouldered  figure  stepped 
from  behind  the  tree,  and  advanced  toward  her. 

“Jack!”  she  exclaimed. 

“Nancy  I” 

He  lifted  her  lightly  up  behind  the  saddle,  and  leaped 
quickly  on  the  horse.  A little  laugh,  and  they  were  gone. 

HI. 

For  a while  after  he  had  been  led  into  the  house  by  John, 
Uncle  Bob  was  reduced  to  silence.  Then  he  broke  out  afresh. 

“She  shan’t  have  my  protection  no  more,”  he  said. 

“Oh ! don’t  say  that,”  broke  out  Aunt  Mary,  beginning  to 
Sob  again. 

John  knew  what  a storm  a word  from  him  would  bring 
^orth,  and  was  silent. 

I,  being  widely  versed  in  the  etiquette  of  city  elopement, 
proceeded  to  expound  to  Uncle  Bob  the  uselessness  of  his 
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actions,  which  caused  only  a look  of  disdain,  and  would  have 
brought  forth  more  expressions  of  his  anger  had  he  not  spared 
me,  as  being  a stranger  and  a teacher.  However  after  this 
I,  too,  was  silent,  and  the  storm  raged  between  Lncle  Bob  and 
Aunt  Mary,  the  one  railing,  the  other  pleading. 

How  long  this  would  have  gone  on  I don’t  know,  but  a ter 
an  hour  it  was  interrupted  by  a soft  knock  at  the  o<K. 
John  Wilson  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  in  stepp 
Nancy  Wilson.  Uncle  Bob  rose  in  a threatening  attitude. 
Aunt  Mary  put  herself  between  the  two,  pleading  with  Uncle 
Bob.  Nancy  did  not  look  very  penitent,  but  instead  t ere 

was  a mischievous  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

“Father,  here’s  Jack,”  she  said,  turning  toward  the  door. 
“Who?”  demanded  Uncle  Bob  fiercely,  preparing  to  let 

loose  his  usual  volley  of  epithets. 

“Why,  Jack  Brown,  of  course.  Don’t  you  know  your  o\ 
nephew?”  she  said,  laughing,  as  her  cousin  stepped  mf^de. 

Uncle  Bob  paled,  and  sank  into  his  chair,  looking  ' 
cantly  into  apace.  Aunt  Mary  laughed  and 
nately.  John  broke  out  into  a hearty  laugh,  and  piecing 
up  his  old  banjo  played  “Home,  Sweet  Home.” 
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THERE  IN  MY  CHILDHOOD  HAUNTS 

A.  D.  G. 


There  in  the  soft,  warm  sod 
Beautiful  flowers  nod. 

Ixsaflets  of  green  there  peep 
Up  from  their  drowsy  sleep. 

Daises  a-bloomiug  grow 
Close  to  the  old  hedgerow 
Where  the  shy  sparrow  rests 
And  in  the  grass  builds  nests. 
Zephyrs  and  breezes  cool 
Ruffle  the  toad-frog’s  pool, 

Where  in  the  choir  each  night 
Under  the  moon’s  soft  light 
Each  of  the  speckled  clan 
Croaks  to  his  own  choice  plan. 
Watery  labyrinths 
Dampen  the  hyacinth’s 
Bulbous  and  golden  head. 

Winking  and  blinking  red 
Where  the  sweet  asters  lie 
Couched  in  a nook  near  by. 

Deep  are  the  dells  and  cool 
Where  on  a mushroom  stool. 
Sprouting  from  some  dead  log, 

Sits  the  dark  green  tree-frog. 

Still  are  the  caves  and  glades! 

Soft  are  the  star-lit  shades! 

Where,  like  the  snow-white  flakes, 
Leaves  of  the  lily-brakes 
S])read  on  the  lazy  stream 
Emerald  wealths  of  green. 
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Slacken  thy  speed,  O Time! 
Loosen  thy  hold  on  mine — 
Dry  with  thy  hands  my  tears 
That  in  my  waning  years 
Ages  shall  put  to  test 
Truths  that  were  secrets  best. 
Choice  of  the  haunts  of  earth, 
Place  of  my  childhood  birth. 
Save  it  awhile,  O God, 

So,  when  the  cold,  wet  sod 
Falls  with  a thud  on  me, 
There  in  my  haunts  ’twill  be. 
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THE  JAKE  SOCIETY 

A.  C.  Campbell. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Georgia,  in  a village  called  Gunter, 
a murder  had  been  committed.  Mayor  McGougan  had 
been  shot. 

The  little  village  of  about  five  hundred  inhabitants  was 
all  astir.  The  chief  topic  of  discussion  of  the  people  as  they 
gathered  on  the  street  corners  was  the  strange  death  of  this 
man.  As  to  the  murderer,  no  one  seemed  to  know.  Some 
thought  he  had  been  shot  by  some  one,  while  others  thought 
he  had  committed  suicide. 

!Mayor  McGougan  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
the  village  and  his  strange  death  gave  the  people  no  little 
anxiety.  They  investigated  the  matter  and  tried  all  means 
possible  to  catch  the  murderer,  if  he  had  been  murdered  by 
some  one. 

In  this  section  of  the  State,  the  negroes  were  very  num- 
erous. Ill  fact,  the  majoritj'  of  the  population  were  negroes, 
and  they  were  not  slow  in  attempting  to  assert  their  eqality 
with  the  whites.  As  a result  of  this,  there  was  no  little  bit- 
terness existing  between  these  two  races.  Fights  were  fre- 
quent and  at  times  open  hostility  existed. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  negroes  began  to  think  of  some 
plan  by  which  they  might  take  the  lead  of  the  community 
over  the  whites.  They  stirred  up  the  movement  among  the 
negroes. 

Arising  from  this,  a secret  society  was  organized  among 
the  negroes  known  as  “The  Jake  Society.”  Its  purpose  was 
the  extermination  of  the  white  race.  The  society  was  lately 
formed,  but  they  had  already  begun  their  deadly  work. 
They  wore  very  strict  as  to  the  joining  of  negroes.  Death 
Was  the  sentence  upon  any  unfaithful  member.  Although 
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they  had  to  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  members,  they 
were  not  opposed  to  any  negro  joining  who  would  aid  them, 
for  then  the  motive  for  which  the  society  was  formed  could 
bo  carried  out  more  fully. 

Tom  Jones  was  a negro  of  this  class.  lie  was  a strong, 
robust,  manly  fellow  and  was  liked  by  all  the  negroes  and 
they  requested  him  to  join.  He  at  first  refused  them,  but 
finally  consented,  and  he  was  told  to  meet  them  at  ten 
o’clock  that  night  in  a forsaken  log  cabin  at  the  fork  of  the 
Hempkill  River,  about  a niile  from  Col.  James  Sheppard’s 
house. 

When  they  assembled,  Tom’s  name  was  presented  for 
membership  into  the  society  and  was  received. 

A discussion  then  arose  as  to  who  should  be  their  next 
victim.  Finally,  the  president  announced  that  Col.  Shep- 
pard, Tom’s  master,  would  be  the  victim  and  he  appointed 
the  following  night  as  a time  for  the  murder. 

Up  to  this  time  Tom  had  listened  with  eagerness  to  the 
proceedings.  He  had  become  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement.  But,  when  it  was  announced  that  his  mas- 
ter was  to  be'  murdered,  he  realized  what  a step  he  had 
taken. 

“What  mils’  I do?”  he  thought,  “Ef  I tells  on  ’em  de^H 
git  me  and  ef  I don’t  dey’ll  git  Marse  Jim  ? I had  no 
bus’ness  joining  dis  here  thing,  nohow.”  So,  while  the  meet- 
ing was  going  on,  Tom  was  thinking — thinking  how  good 
his  master  had  been  to  him  and  that  now  he  was  helping  to 
kill  him.  Finally,  ho  decided  to  go  and  tell  “Marse  Jini,’ 
even  if  they  should  kill  him. 

When  the  meeting  adjourned,  although  the  negroes  con- 
gregated about  him  and  tried  to  interest  him  by  talking  of 
the  society  in  general.  Tom  took  no  interest  in  it. 

Very  soon  a figure  was  seen  slipping  through  the  bushes 
that  surrounded  the  meeting  place,  making  it  impossible  ior 
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any  one  to  detect  them  while  in  session,  towards  Col.  Shep- 
pard’s house  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

After  passing  beyond  the  clump  of  bushes,  the  figure  ran 
rapidly  and  soon  made  his  way  up  to  the  house.  Arri\  ing 
at  the  gate,  he  entered  and  walked  up  to  the  door. 

“Iley !”  rang  his  sharp  voice. 

In  a few  minutes  the  stout  figure  of  Col.  Sheppard  ap- 
peared at  the  door. 

“Who  is  that?” 

“Dis  is  Tom,  sah.” 

“What  you  doing  hero  this  time  of  night?” 

“ilarse  Jim,-dere’s  a crowd  of  niggers  over  yonder  dat 
is  goin’  to  try  to  kill  you.  I’m  goin’  to  tell  you  the  straight 
of  it.  Wo  colored  folks  had  a meetin’  down  yonder  in  dem 
swamps.  Its  a er-society.  Do  object  is  to  ex-tuminate  all 
de  white  people.  Now,  don’t  you  tell  dis,  Marse  Jim,  fer 
dey’d  kill  me  shore.  Dey’s  goin’  to  try  to  kill  you  to-morrow 
night,  hut  dey  ain’t  goin’  to  kill  you,  without  killin’  me 
fust.” 

“Well,  who  are  the  officers,  Tom?”  inquired  Col.  Shep- 
pard. 

“Mose  George  is  pres’dent  and  Jerry  Mills  is  sec’tary. 

“All  right,  Tom.  You’re  the  best  nigger  on  this  place. 
Just  then  ho  stepped  into  the  room  and  reappeared  with  a 
five-dollar  bill  in  his  hand,  which  he  offered  Tom. 

“Thank  you,  sah.  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Marse 
Jim.  I’m  goin’  to  stay  around  here  to-morrow  night  and  ef 
®ny  of  dem  wuthloss  niggers  tries  to  bother  you,  1 11  blow 
dair  brains  out,  see  ef  I don’t.” 

Col.  Sheppard  went  back  to  his  IkmI,  but  there  was  no 
sleep  for  him.  As  ho  lay  there  on  his  pillow,  he  Wgan  to 
try  to  formulate  some  plana  to  avert  the  murder.  Hut,  in 
Ills  state  of  nervousness,  no  thoughts  of  rescue  came  to  him. 
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He  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  horribleness  of  his  de&th 
at  the  hands  of  those  negroes. 

At  the  break  of  dawn,  he  arose,  dressed  and  went  over 
to  James  Little’s  house.  Arriving  there,  he  walked  up  to 
the  door,  opened  it,  and  went  directly  into  the  room  occu- 
pied by  Little,  and  sank  down  in  a chair. 

“What’s  the  trouble  ? What  brings  you  here  at  this  early 
hour?”  queried  Little. 

Then  Col.  Sheppard  told  him  the  tale  as  was  related  to 
him  by  Tom.  Little  sat  there  in  silence.  Both  were  think- 
ing of  the  murder,  which  was  about  to  be. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do,”  said  Little.  “We’ll  get  a 
crowd  of  people  here  together  and  lynch  those  scoundrels.” 

“But,  how  are  we  going  to  do  it  ?”  asked  Col.  Sheppard. 

“Go  back  to  your  house  and  eat  your  breakfast.  Then, 
go  around  the  village  hero  and  tell  the  people  the  whole  af- 
fair. I will  do  the  same.  Tell  them  to  meet  you  at  your 
house  to-night  at  ten  o’clock.  Then  we  will  go  to  the  houses 
of  the  two  negroes,  drag  them  out,  carry  them  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  and  lynch  them.” 

Col.  Sheppard  departed  with  a much  lighter  heart  than 
when  ho  entered.  He  went  to  his  house,  ate  breakfast,  and 
went  immediately  to  work  collecting  his  force.  He  bad  very 
little  difficulty  in  gettin  the  men  to  aid  him,  and  in  a very 
short  while  had  a force  of  about  twenty-five  men  at  his 
service.  He  then  returned  to  his  home. 

Tho  day  passed  on  quietly.  Col.  Sheppard  showed  no 
signs  of  excitement  and  the  only  noticeable  thing  was  the 
negroes,  who  eyed  him  very  closely,  and  seemingly  expected 
to  be  treated  in  like  manner. 

At  ten  o’clock  that  night  the  men  l)egan  gathering  at  the 
house  and  at  ten-thirty,  the  whole  force  seemed  to  be  pres- 
ent. They  divided  tho  men  into  two  forces.  One  force 
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was  to  go  to  Moso  George’s  with  Col.  Sheppard,  the  other 
to  go  for  Jerry  Mills  under  the  leadership  of  Little. 

They  reached  the  houses  and  dragged  the  negroes  out,  for 
they  were  too  scared  to  make  resistance,  and  were  carried 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Arriving  there,  ropes  were  fastened 
around  the  necks  of  the  two  negroes  and  thrown  over  a 
limb. 

The  negroes  were  commanded  to  talk,  but  refused.  They 
were  each  raised  off  the  ground  about  a foot,  and  were  again 
commanded  to  talk.  They  still  refused,  for  they  thought 
that  the  whites  were  only  trying  to  scarce  them.  At  a 
glance,  the  men  lifted  them  up  almost  to  the  top  of  the  limb 
and  let  them  fall.  The  limb  was  about  ten  feet  high  and 
when  they  fell  to  the  ground,  l)oth  were  unconscious.  They 
were  about  to  draw  them  up  again  for  the  last  time  when 
iMose  George  yelled,  “Hold  on.” 

Then  he  began  to  talk: 

“ ‘The  Jake  Society’  is  responsible  for  this.  Dat’s  a so- 
ciety dat  is  tryin’  to  kill  all  de  white  folks.  De  fust  one 
was  Llayor  ^[cGougan.  I didn’t  want  to,  but  I knowed 
dey’d  kill  me  cf  I didn’t  do  as  dey  said.  Dey  wus  goin’  to 
kill  Col.  Shejipard  tonight.  I am  pres’dent,  and  hee,”  point- 
ing to  the  other  jirisoner,  “is  soc’tary.  I hopes  dey’ll  kill 
do  man  dat  tole  on  us.  Dat’s  all  I’se  got  to  say.” 

Then  the  enraged  people  were  nearly  frantic.  They  had 
no  pity  for  the  negroes  and  in  a short  wdiile,  both  were 
hanged  to  the  limb  and  left  with  their  liodics  riddled  with 
bullets. 
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SPRING 


P.  M.  Paris. 

The  trees  are  clothed  in  robes  of  green 
When  thou  returnest,  gentle  spring, 
For  winter  leaves — an  exiled  fiend — 
And  birds  return  their  songs  to  sing. 

The  tall,  straight  pine  now  stands  aghast 
To  see  her  neighbors,  once  despised, 
Now  clad  in  foliage  unsurpassed. 

For  ends  her  reign  when  summer  dies. 

The  fragrant  flowers  wake  with  glee 
To  dress  themselves  in  sunbeam  light 
And  please  the  ever-busy  bee. 

Who  homeward  flies  at  coming  night. 
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ZACH  WRIGHT’S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  FRIEND’S 
WEDDING 


Arthur  D.  Gore. 

Zach  bad  a nice  little  strawberry  patch  and  was  getting 
along  well,  but  be  was  too  big  a fool  to  know  it.  He  got  it 
into  bis  bead  that  bo  could  live  easier  soniewbere  else,  and 
so  packed  up  bis  duds  for  South  Carolina. 

I passed  along  one  evening  some  time  afterwards  and 
saw  the  barn  door  open.  I said  to  myself,  “Heigh,  I be- 
lieve he’s  come  liack,”  and  I turned  in  for  a conversation 
and  intimate  inquiry  of  his  early  return. 

“How’s  ‘biz,’  old  stranger?”  T said. 

He  was  buried  in  a pile  of  shucks  and  didn’t  hear  me. 

I cracked  the  door  open  wider  and  repeateil  my  question 
louder. 

“Fust  rate,  Sime,  old  Ixiy,  how  air  you  ?”  he  shouted  with 

new-moon  smile,  emerging  from  the  shucks. 

“Come  back,  1 see!  ^lust  have  worked  you  in  the  chain 
gang,”  1 quizzed  humorously. 

“Nope,  not  that.  T had  the  bigges’  time  o’  my  life.  If 
you’ll  wait  tel  T k’n  eat  a snack  o’  supper  I’ll  tell  ye  all 
about  it,” 

We  had  “laid  by”  the  crop,  as  jia  used  to  say,  and  having 
little  to  do,  I consented  to  stay. 

After  supper  we  sat  on  the  porch,  in  the  moonlight,  and 
chatted  until  ^landy,  his  wife,  got  through  washing  the 
dishes. 

Then  Zach  Wright  pulled  off  his  brogans  and  flung  them 
m the  yard  under  a rose  bush,  threw  his  feet  over  the  banis- 
ters and  cut  a slice  off  of  a plug  of  “Red  Meat”  as  big  as 
Waterbury  watch. 
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“Traveling’s  mighty  fine,  ain’t  it?”  I said,  just  to  draw 
him  out. 

'.7'“'“  »>»PPi"g  Zoch 

on  the  shoulder  and  laughing  enthusiastically.  “Tell  Sime 
uv  your  weddin’  experience,  Zach !” 

“Huh ! huh !”  Zach  laughed  lazily. 

From  that  moment  I took  special  notice,  and  shall  here 
attempt  to  quote  the  details  just  as  he  related  them 

lilt  vvuz  down  in  Driggerses  Neck  whur  we  wuz  mostly. 
Ihe  chief  ocapation  uv  th’  inhabatance  wuz  fishin’,  trap- 
pm  an  wurkin’  turpentine.  It  wuz  in  this  section  that 
one  day  I fell  m with  one  uv  my  ole  acquaintances  frum 

^ « in  turpentine. 

Hello  Zach,’  he  says  to  me. 

“Tlello  Me.,’  wuz  my  reply.  ‘Air  you  doin’  much  out 
here  ? ” 


'i  es,  niakin’  money — I am  goin’ t’  git  me  a gal  t’  live 

with  nex’  Chooseday.  You  cum  in  good  time  ’t  see  me 
tie  up.’ 

Is  that  so  ? Well,  I’ll  lie  one  uv  th’  jests  then !’ 

“ T hope  you  will,’  sez  :Mc. 

“When  th’  time  cum,  I went  to  see  Me.  Ikner  and  Sindy 
Tiro  tie  up. 

On  my  way  I fell  in  with  Lon  Smith.  lie  wuz  invited, 
too. 


Well,  Zach,’  sez  he,  ‘I  didn’t  know  you  were  in  these 
parts.  Where  are  you  goin’— to  Mc-’s  weddin’  ?’ 

« t*  * #> 


So  am  I,’  sez  Ixin.  So  on  we  went  and  wuz  about  th’ 
fust  on  th’  grounds.  The  people  liegun  t’  cum  in  frum  all 
quarters.  Some  with  turns  uv  fishin’  rods,  in  shirt  sleeves, 
some  with  shot  guns,  totin’  strings  uv  birds,  cat-fish,  squir- 
rels, bull-frogs  an’  I kain’t  tell  what  all.  The  young  men 
wuz  lodged  an’  proppt  alx>ut  th’  climhin’-over-place  where 
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th’  gate  should  ha’  been,  whitlin’  on  pine-bark,  swappin’ 
knives,  cussin’,  an’  laughin’,  an’  squirtin’  ’backer  juice, 
an’  some  uv  uin  barefooted,  pants  rolled  up,  hats  cocked  on 
back  uv  their  heads,  with  feathers  stuck  in  th’  bands,  red 
ribbons  tied  in  th’  button  holes  of  their  coats,  pockets  full 
o’  smell-melons,  calamus  roots,  bottles  o’  musk,  bottles  o 
whiskey,  an’  other  Indian  ’quipments  o’  war.  Purty  soon 
I saw  Me.  cornin’  in  a road-cart,  drivin’  a long-yeared 
Texas  mule  with  a large  brand  on  his  leT  shoulder,  ‘B.  C. 

I ast  an’  old  gent  standin’  by  what  that  B.  C.  stood  for,  an’ 
he  sez,  ‘Before  Christ.’  So  I did  not  ast  any  more  ques- 
tions. I didn’t  want  t’  swap  nohow. 

“So  out  cum  th’  bride  t’  meet  :Mc.  fust,  stoppin’  at  th’ 
water  bucket  t’  empty  her  mouth  uv  a snuffy,  black-gum 
tooth-brush  as  big  as  a tack-hammer.  Alter  kissin’  him 
they  jined  hands  an’  went  in  th’  parlor  which  wuz  fitted  up 
in  style  for  th’  occasion.  Th’  walla  wuz  hung  with  meadow 
bachelor-buttons,  scalloped  paper  strung  on  broom  straws, 
vials  tied  by  th’  necks  ten  in  a bunch  an’  they  filled  with  red 
feathers  an’  suspended  from  th’  jists  overhead  uv  th’  cabin. 
Purty  soon  up  cum  th’  master  uv  ceremonies,  ridin’  a mule, 
a spur  on  each  uv  his  feet,  th’  rowel  as  big  as  a cog  in  a 
town  clock,  smokin’  a big  clay  pipe  lookin’  like  it  wuz 
built  by  a crawfish.  lie  tole  them  t’  jine  hands  an’  he 
would  proceed  to  seal  th’  marriage  vows.  After  readin’  th’ 
fust  psalm,  ho  sez,  ‘I  now  solemnly  pronounce  you  man  an’ 
wife.’ 

“Out  into  th’  yard  wo  all  piled  like  sheep  out’n  a pen,  an’ 
Went  t’  supper.  Punkin  an’  pertater  pies  b’  th’  wholesale! 
Chicken  an’  rice,  an’  soups!  !Mc.  an’  th’  bride  set  side  by 
side;  th’  chair  Iwin’  somewhat  too  low  for  ^fc.,  he  had  t’ 
double  up  like  a sickle  or  a horse-shoe.  He  managed 
somehow  to  git  one  uv  his  boot  heels,  which  wuz  about  six 
inches  long,  in  his  overcoat  pocket  while  eatin’,  an’  on  gittin’ 
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up  from  th’  table,  he  started  t’  fall  an’  grabbed  at  th’  table 

or  support,  catchin’  the’  table-cover  with  one  hand  an’  at 
th  same  time  slappin’  his  bride  away  from  th’  table  with 
th’  other.  Away  they  all  went  t’  th’  floor.  Old  Mrs.  Tire 
yelled,  ‘Lord  my  son-in-law’s  got  a fit !’ 

“Pat  Adonel,  th’  cross-roads  grog-seller,  sez : ‘B’  th’  Jath- 
ers  I ^should  say  ‘a  fit !’  as  he  tugged  an’  grunted  tryin’  t’ 
git  th’  boot-heel  out’n  Mc.’s  overcoat  pocket. 

“B’  this  time  I stepped  up  an’  sez  t’  Pat,  ‘Can  I help  you 
any  ?’  ^ 

“Pat  foamed  through  his  teeth  and  snapped,  ‘B’  Jove,  I 
dunno.  Guess  we’ll  ha’  to  go  to  wurruk  an’  get  off  his  coat 

and  hang  it  up  before  we  will  ever  bo  able  to  get  th’  but  hell 
auot.’ 

By  this  time  th’  low  lightnin’  had  begun  t’  act  on 
some  uv  th’  boys,  an’  old  man  Tire,  who  had  fowt  in  th’ 
war  aginst  th’  Injuns,  had  lamed  t’  imitate  their  yell,  an’ 
so  ho  give  a tremenjous  war-whoop,  slappin’  me  in  one 
direction  an’  Pat  in  another.  Pat  an’  me,  both  in  th’  run 
tryin’ t’  escape  from  th’  clan,  got  hitched  up  shore  enough. 
Pat  run  under  a swingin’  rice-pestle  an’  knocked  hisself  flat, 
breakin’  his  pipe-stem  an’  leavin’  his  hat.  I went  for  what 
I thought  wuz  a clump  uv  bushes,  but  it  wuz  an’  old  well 
partly  filled  up,  with  briers  around  it.  Into  this  I fell  ka- 
follup,  wound  up  like  a ball  o’  grandmam’s  vara.  Atter 
awhile  I clambered  out  somehow,  lookin’  as  if  a cyclone  had 
wore  mo  out  through  th’  West. 

“Catchin’  up  with  Pat  an’  findin’  him  hatless,  I called 
out,  ‘Pat,  where’s  your  hat?’ 

B’  Jove,  it  is  not  mo  hite  I’m  thryin’ t’  sive.  It’s  me 
hade!’  sez  Pat.” 

‘Wo  air  a-gwino  back  down  there  t’  see  ifc.  an’  ’is  wife,’ 
said  Zaeh’s  wife,  who  had  been  patiently  and  quietly  sanc- 
tioning all  Zach  told. 
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“Well,  I certainly  want  t’  go  with  you  when  you  go!”  I 
exclaimed,  leaping  down  from  the  door-steps  to  the  ground, 
ready  to  say  good-night. 

Last  summer  I went  with  Zach  and  his  wife  specially  to 
meet  his  notable  friends,  and  to  visit  Fort  Moultrie  and 
Osceola’s  grave  near  Charleston,  while  do^v^l  there. 

Where  the  wedding  took  place  you  can  now  find  nothing 
like  the  account  Zach  gave.  There  is  a large  plantation  and 
beautiful  mansion  surrounded  by  a wilderness  of  shade 
trees,  in  the  place  of  the  cabin ; and  instead  of  fishing  rods 
and  shotguns,  there  are  mowers  and  self-binders ; instead 
of  ’possums  and  skunks,  milch-cows  and  mules ; on  the  public 
roads,  which  were  a series  of  mud-holes,  where  once  noth- 
ing but  drunkards  tramped  and  drove  ox-carts,  now  you  will 
meet  young  men  who  have  finished  their  college  course. 
You  can  hear  the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  buzz  of  carriage  wheels 
and  the  hum  of  the  automobile.  Where  Pat’s  old  bar-room 
stood,  now  stands  a large  school  building,  and  not  many 
rods  away  is  a church  house,  and  I do  not  think  you  could 
get  whiskey  enough  in  the  township  to  make  a gill  of  cam- 
phor, only  from  a druggist. 

All  in  all,  our  good  old  Southland  has  the  material  for 
greatness,  and  the  Master  IMechanic  is  timely  fitting  and 
preparing  it  for  the  groat  future. 
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“PARACELSUS.” 


Dee  Garrick. 

Paracelsus”  was  written  in  1836  when  Browning  was  only 
twenty-three  years  old  and  was  the  first  poem  to  which  he 
attached  his  owi  name. 

Tho  dedication  was  to  Count  de  Ripart-Monclar,  a 
young  French  Royalist,  who  was  a private  agent  of  the 
royal  family  and  had  become  intimate  with  the  poet  who 
was  four  years  his  junior.  Tho  Count  suggested  the  life 
of  “Paracelsus”  to  his  friend  as  a subject  for  a poem,  but  on 
second  thought  advised  against  it  as  olfering  insufficient 
material  for  the  treatment  of  love. 

A young  poet,  however,  who  would  prefix  a quotation 
from  Cornelius  Agrippa  to  his  first  publication,  was  one 
easily  enticed  by  such  a subject,  so  Browning  fell  upon  the 
literature  relating  to  “Paracelsus,”  which  he  found  in  the 
British  Jluseum,  and  quickly  measured  the  fates,  which  be- 
came fused  by  his  ardent  imagination  and  eager  specula- 
tion into  a complete  whole. 

The  poem  was  ill-treated  by  reviewers  for  ten  years.  After 
its  first  appearance  Browning  wrote  to  Miss  Barrett  that 
until  Foster’s  notice  of  it  appeared  in  the  Examiner,  every 
journal  that  thought  it  worth  attending  to  at  all  treated  it 
with  entire  contempt.  One  of  the  magazines  said  that  it 
was  not  without  talent  spoiled  by  obscurity  and  only  an 
imitation  of  Shelley. 

Dr.  Berdoe  thinks  it  the  work  that  posterity  will  prob- 
ably estimate  as  Browning’s  greatest.  This  opinion  will 
find  few  supporters.  What  ^^fr.  Stedman  calls  the  “tedious 
garrulity”  of  the  poem  is  a defect  that  will  not  be  less 
obvious  with  the  passage  of  time.  The  subject  will  demand 
to  tho  end  innumerable  notes  and  explanations  and  tbe 
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great  majority  of  readers  will  bo  repelled  by  the  “prob- 
lems” unrelieved  by  the  “picture.” 

In  “Pippa  passes”  we  see  the  gay  child  on  her  holiday, 
up  at  dawn,  looking  out  of  her  window  at  the  sunshine, 
wandering  in  sheer  joy  of  indolence  through  the  streets, 
stooping  to  pick  up  hearts-ease  in  the  intervals  of  her 
singing. 

In  “Paracelsus,”  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  know  and  un- 
derstand the  character  through  their  thoughts,  we  are  nothing 
at  all.  Neither  Paracelsus  himself,  nor  Festus,  nor  Michel, 
nor  Aprile  is  a creature  of  body  and  blood.  This  shuts 
“Paracelsus”  out  from  among  the  great  poems  of  the  world 
and  forbids  us  to  call  it  the  greatest  even  of  Browning’s  own. 

Professor  Royce  has  compared  it  to  the  poems  of  the 
Faust  cycle  and  has  included  it  among  them.  The  resem- 
blances arc  many  and  palpable.  Like  Goethe’s  hero,  he  was 
inquisitive  of  knowledge  in  every  form  conceivable.  “The 
ahsencc  of  an  external  tempter,”  says  Professor  Royce,  “in 
no  wise  excludes  the  poem  from  the  Faust  cycle;  for  the 
tempter  in  most  such  creations  is  but  the  hero’s  other  self, 
given  a magic  and  plastic  reality,  as  with  Manfred. 

If  we  examine  tho  real  Paracelsus,  we  can  see  how  his 
life  touches  on  the  various  sides  the  “typical  hero.”  He 
was  born  near  Zurich  in  1493,  twenty  years  later  than 
Copernicus,  ten  years  later  than  Luther,  and  one  year  after 
tho  discovery  of  America — at  a time  when  curiosity  was 
invading  the  thoughtful  minds  of  Europe  and  stimulating 
them  to  intelligent  investigation  and  invention. 

His  father  was  a physician  and  instructed  him  in  sur- 
gery, medicine  and  alchemy.  He  studied  philosophy  under 
Beveral  masters,  and  chiefly  Trithenius,  an  adept  in  the 
occult  studies. 

The  influence  of  Trithenius  turned  his  mind  toward  magic 
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and  astrology,  but  he  differed  from  most  of  the  mystics  of 
his  time  in  that  his  mysticism  did  not  occupy  his  thoughts 
to  the  exclusion  of  practical  ideas.  “True  alchemy,”  he 
said,  ‘has  but  one  aim  and  object:  to  extract  the  quin- 
tessence of  things  and  to  prepare  tinctures  and  elixirs 
which  may  restore  to  man  the  health  and  soundness  he  has 
lost.” 

Even  his  bitterest  opponents  have  granted  the  value  of  his 
works  on  surgery. 

He  worked  among  peasants,  miners,  soldiers  and  prison- 
ers, travelling  far  and  laboring  with  his  hands,  in  order  to 
establish  the  principles  by  which  he  held;  and  when  he 
was  given  the  chair  of  physical  science  at  Basel,  he  bi>gan 
by  casting  aside,  in  magnificent  arrogance  of  convic- 
tion, the  old  sacred  books  of  medicine,  denouncing  the  doc- 
trine of  his  predecessors,  with  no  concern  for  modesty  or 
moderation. 

However,  he  cured  the  sick  poor,  without  taking  a fee, 
and  gave  his  lectures  in  the  vernacular. 

Ho  was  proud,  violent  and  foolish,  with  many  of  the 
follies  of  his  time,  rough  in  speech  and  extravagant  in  the- 
ory. He  is  an  “occult  idealist”  and  looks  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  in  strange  places  and  in  mystical  signs 
and  wonders. 

Ho  was  bold  enough  to  heal  without  the  aid  of  the  church. 
He  cured  a wealthy  priest  so  8j)eedily  that  his  demand  for 
a fee  was  judged  impertinence;  for  this  he  was  chased  out 
of  Basel  and  servants  of  his  enemies  attacked  him,  causing 
him  a fall,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in  the  Salzbuig 
Hospital  at  the  ago  of  forty-eight. 

“Paracelsus”  is  called  a conversational  drama,  “that  dis* 
closure  of  the  soul  of  man  in  all  manner  of  circumstances,  as 
if  the  world  wen*  to  the  {)oct  a great  laboratory  of  souls. 
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and  he  was  forever  to  bo  engaged  in  solving,  resolving  and 
dissolving  the  elements,” 

The  poem  was  not  staged  for  Bro\vning’s  genius,  bent  as 
it  was  upon  the  interpretation  of  spiritual  phenomena, 
could  ill  brook  the  demands  of  the  acted  drama ; that  all  his 
interpretations  should  stop  with  visible,  intelligible  and 
satisfactory  action,  capable  of  histrionic  expression. 
Browning’s  eager  penetration  of  the  arcanum  of  life  was  too 
absorbing  to  permit  him  to  call  a halt  when  the  actor  on 
the  stage  could  go  no  further. 

Browning  divides  his  poem  into  five  parts. 

1.  Paracelsus  aspires. 

The  poem  opens  with  Paracelsus  asking  his  friend,  Festus, 
to  wish  him  success  and  then  he  goes  back  and  tells  him 
of  his  airy  hopes,  of  his  wondrous  plans  and  dreams.  Festus 
is  not  in  symj)athy  with  Paracelsus’  ideals  and  tries  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose  by  offering  repose  and  love,  but 
Paracelsus  waves  him  aside  with  “Shall  I lay  aside  my 
heart’s  pursuit,  abandon  the  sole  end  for  which  I live. 
* * * I go  to  gather  this  the  sacred  knowledge,  here 

snd  there,  dis])ersed  about  the  world,  long  lost  or  never 
found.”  And  so  ho  plunges. 

He  considers  his  ideal  God’s  great  commission,  and  he 
starts  fearlessly  to  accomplish  the  divine  plan.  lie  is  called 
to  his  fate  by  the  restless,  irresistible  force  that  works 
■within  him,  and  it  is  this  spirit  force  that  urges  him  on  to 
seek  and  comprehend  the  works  of  God  and  God  Himself, 
snd  all  God’s  intercourse  with  the  human  mind. 

Festus  begs  him  to  at  least  start  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
sages  and  follow  in  their  footprints,  in  reply  to  which  he 
Toceives  from  Paracelsus,  “No;  I reject  and  spurn  them  ut- 
terly and  all  they  teach.”  lie  abjures  all  black  art  and 
niagic  and  goes  forth  believing  that  God  will  help  and  di- 
rect; rejecting  past  example,  practice  and  precept.  He  is 
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fimbitioiiB  to  do  m&Dkind  somo  great  good,  yet  never  to 
bo  mixed  with  vulgar  humanity. 

Ilis  belief  is  that  truth  works  from  within,  outward,  and 
in  the  words  so  often  quoted: 

“There  is  an  inmost  center  in  us  all, 

Where  truth  abides  in  fullness;  and  around, 

Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in. 

This  perfect,  clear  perception — which  is  truth.” 

The  weakness  of  his  ideal  consists  not  in  its  insistence 
that  truth  is  latent  within  the  soul  of  man,  needing  only  the 
discovery  of  proper  outside  stimuli  to  bring  it  forth ; not  in 
his  assumption  that  he  of  all  men  has  been  chosen  by  God 
to  attain  absolute  knowledge ; not  in  throwing  over  all  past 
wisdom  in  his  search ; but  in  his  determination  to  seek 
good  for  men  while  remaining  aloof  from  them. 

Festus  is  his  friend  and  his  is  a partial  criticism,  but  he 
docs  not  know  the  inner  nature  of  the  man.  Ilis  ideal  is 
that  echoed  by  Michel,  Festus’  wife,  that  one  must  receive 
appreciation,  have  love  for  one’s  work.  Paracelsus  has  a 
sterner  though  nobler  ideal — to  do  good  and  forego  the  re* 
ward  of  appreciation. 

2.  Paracelsus  attains. 

“Over  the  water  in  the  vaporous  west  the  sun  goes  down 
as  in  a sphere  of  gold,”  and  Paracelsus,  in  a long  soliloquy 
shows  us  to  what  heights  he  has  attained  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ideal  with  which  he  started  in  the  preceding 
section.  lie  pauses  long  enough  to  scan  for  once  the  heights 
already  reached,  without  regard  to  the  extent  above. 

lie  computes  all  he  has  clearly  gained,  and  we  hear  him 
echo,  “Time  fleets,  youth  fades,  life  is  an  empty  dream. 
Since  his  first  decision  he  has  made  life  consist  of  one  idea. 
He  has  gained  knowledge,  but  he  is  wondering  if  he  has  not 
missed  life’s  end. 

Aprile  comes  on  the  scene  and  Paracelsus  is  given  * 
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new  conception  of  life.  Paraselsua  would  know  infinitely, 
while  Aprile  would  love  infinitely.  Aprile  s error  is  not 
that  he  denied  knowledge,  but  he  desired  to  encompass  the 
infinite  in  his  love  instead  of  patiently  touching  it  here  and 
there  through  man’s  means. 

There  is  a change  in  the  life  of  Paracelsus  after  his 
meeting  with  Aprile.  Knowledge  alone  is  no  longer  his  one 
aim,  for  we  hear  him  say  at  the  close  of  that  part:  Thy 
spirit  at  least,  Aprile ! Let  me  love.  I have  attained,  and 
now  I may  depart.” 

3.  Paracelsus. 

Paracelsus  returns  to  his  friend  Festu?,  after  all  the 
change  that  time  and  chance  have  wrought.  They  review 
the  time  spent  in  separation  and  we  learn  that  Paracelsus 
has  accepted  the  professorship  at  Basel.  He  confesses  ho 
was  successful  in  tho  search  he  then  engaged,  and  yet  was 
Wretched.  Ho  discovers  that  his  success  was  not  the  true 
success,  for  further  on  he  says : have  not  been  successful 

end  yet  am  most  miserable.”  His  hopes  were  vain  and 
knowledge  is  as  far  from  him  as  over.  Ho  has  discovered 
that  his  plans  arc  impossible  when  it  is  too  late  to  change. 
In  vain  docs  his  friend  remind  him  of  another  world  that 
is  recompense  for  the  striving,  but  he  is  irreconcilable. 

“No,  no; 

Love,  hope,  fear,  faith — these  make  humanity; 

These  are  its  sign  and  note  and  character. 

And  tliese  I liave  lost!  Gone,  shut  from  me  forever.” 

4.  Paracelsus  aspires. 

Festus  is  called  to  learn  that  once  more  his  friend  aspir  js. 

Baracclsus  has  really  had  his  professorship  taken  away 
from  him  Iwcauso  of  his  opposition  to  tradition.  This, 
however,  does  not  discourage  him  and  ho  sets  out  once  again 
to  embrace  his  earliest  aims.  The  same  aim  but  not  the  old 
method — ho  will  try  this  time.  Ho  is  now  willing  to  accept 
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all  helps,  all  he  despised  so  rashly  at  the  outset  To  his 
desire  to  know  all  he  adds  the  desire  to  enjoy  all  he  can. 

In  the  course  of  their  conversation,  Festus  tells  him  of 
Michel  8 death  and  he  gives  us  a part  of  his  philosophy  that 
he  had  not  disclosed  before.  His  belief  was  that  we  do 
not  wholly  die — the  soul  can  never  taste  death. 

5.  Paracelsus  attains. 

Festus  is  bending  over  the  dying  form  of  Paracelsus  using 
all  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  arouse  him  from  his  stupor. 
At  last  his  ravings  cease.  He  recognizes  Festus,  and  then 
as  if  giving  a lecture  he  tells  his  final  belief. 

What  was  the  drama  enacted  in  the  mind  of  this  com- 
plex Paracelsus  and  how  did  the  tragedy  develop?  The 
struggle  goes  on  between  knowledge  and  love.  In  one  sense 
everybody  both  knows  and  loves.  The  question  is.  What 
do  they  know  and  what  do  they  love  ? Paracelsus  is  shown 
to  be  not  a strenuous  devotee  of  one  branch  of  knowledge 
but  a man  of  intuitions ; no  admirer  of  the  so-called 
"cold  intellect,”  but  a passionate  mystic. 

When  Aprile  counsels  him  to  use  his  knowledge  for  the 
sake  of  mankind,  he  doesn’t  want  to  mingle  wdth  the 
crowd.  When  ho  finally  “attains,”  it  is  because  he  sees  Grod 
revealed  in  the  human  soul  and  not  in  the  physical  world, 
lie  has  followed  the  lino  of  evolution  at  last  to  what  seems 
its  termination  in  the  moral  nature  of  the  human  creature. 

Browning  reads  into  Paracelsus  the  scientific  truths  later 
proclaimed  by  Darwin,  in  such  passages  as  that  in  which 
Paracelsus  describes  the  ascent  of  man  toward  the  moment, 
“When  all  mankind  alike  is  perfected  equal  in  full-blown 
powers.” 

The  poem  has  been  calle<l  the  problem  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  and  Paracelsus  himself  recognizes  some  such  analogy 
in  his  w’ords  to  Aprile: 


“Paracelsus” 

“VVe  must  never  part: 

Are  we  not  halves  of  one  dissevered  world. 
Whom  this  strange  chance  writes  once  more? 
Part?  Never! 

Till  thou,  the  lover  know,  and  I,  the  knower. 
Love — until  both  are  saved.” 

And  again  in  bis  dying  rhapsody: 

“ Let  men 

Regard  me,  and  the  poet  dead  long  ago 
Who  loved  rashly:  and  shape  forth  a third 
And  better  tempered  spirit,  warmed  by  both. 
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To  the  Rural  Maidens 

Thy  peers  I never  saw; 

I question  not  thy  ways: 

They  seem  so  pure  and  filled 

With  deeds  of  Nature’s  law, 

Which  each  in  turn  obeys 
As  if  by  magic  thrilled. 

In  all  of  you  a grace, 

Which  angels  always  wear, 

I see  doth  well  proclaim 
Itself  and  bold  its  place 
To  make  your  visage  fair 
And  virtue  for  thy  name. 

From  one  of  you  I’ll  choose 

A mate  and  plan  to  live 
Throughout  my  future  days. 

For  from  your  host  a muse 
To  mo  has  chose  to  give 
A mother,  love  and  praise. 

O then  let  Hymen  come 

With  torch  and  yellow  gown 
And  change  to  one  us  twain ! 

Let  Pan  o’er  meadow  run, 

By  hill  and  village  ’round, 

With  pipes  the  news  proclaim. 

— Tambobixe. 
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Pat’s  New  Horse 

Everybody  in  the  county  knows  Pat  Bludsoe.  He  is  the 
biggest  liar  in  the  county,  attends  every  court,  gets  drunk 
and  trades  horses.  This  is  his  regular  business,  although 
ho  farms  a little  at  spare  time. 

It  was  a fine  November  morning — one  of  those  golden, 
glorious  autumn  days — Monday — and  court  was  to  begin 
at  the  county  seat.  Pat  was  up  long  before  day,  had 
greased  his  wagon,  put  his  lone  bale  of  cotton  on  and  was 
rattling  down  the  road  toward  the  town  to  be  on  the  scene 
at  sunrise.  lie  got  to  town  always  before  any  one  else. 
He  wanted  to  see  them  as  they  came  in. 

As  soon  as  the  cotton  market  opened  he  carried  his  bale 
around  and  sold  it.  That  meant  $70  all  the  cash  he  had 
saved  for  the  year — all  he  had  to  defray  his  expenses  for 
another  year — to  even  him  with  the  world.  He  was  a proud 
man.  He  had  made  all  that  at  odd  times.  But  it  was  fall. 
His  horse  was  not  exactly  what  he  wanted  and  he  had  deter- 
mined to  better  his  condition  that  day  by  trading  horses, 
possibly  by  getting  some  boot  and  by  all  means  getting  a 
better  horse. 

So  when  he  had  got  his  money  for  his  cotton  the  next 
thing  was  to  buy  some  whiskey  and  “warm  up,”  “liven  up” 
so  he  could  talk.  This  he  did,  and  by  ten  o’clock  he  was  at 
his  best — his  usual  condition,  rather,  for  court  days — and 
was  “bantering”  nearly  everybody  for  a trade.  He  rarely 
ever  went  trading  with  any  money  in  his  ]>ockets,  but  this 
time  he  had  a load  of  it.  He  was  going  to  trade  with  a 
vim.  Ho  decided  ho  Avanted  a good  horse.  He  would  pay 
l^oot.  Thus  ho  traded.  Several  times  during  the  day  he 
traded,  each  time  paying  boot,  t^tl  night.  When  finally  it 
was  growing  dark,  he  was  tired,  but  had,  in  fact,  a good 
horse.  However,  he  had  paid  all  the  money  he  got  for  his 
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bale  of  cotton  except  $10.  He  hitched  up  and  started 
home.  But  as  he  reached  the  edge  of  town — “Jail  Hill,” 
as  the  place  was  called — sev’eral  men  of  his  own  type  were 
out  there  trading  or  talking  of  trading.  It  was  good  dark. 
But  one  of  them  asked  him  for  a trade.  Pat  was  so  drunk 
he  did  not  care  for  anything.  Hit  or  miss,  he  was  ready 
for  a last  trade.  So  he  rolled  out  of  his  wagon,  ran  his 
hands  over  the  other  fellow’s  horse  and  asked  him  how  he 
would  trade.  They  agreed  on  terms  and  made  the  change. 

Pat  then  scrambled  into  his  wagon,  clucked  to  his  horse 
and  said: 

“You  know  where  I live,  horse;  take  me  to  Sal  and  the 
baby.” 

The  horse,  greatly  to  Pat’s  joy  and  surprise,  plumbed  the 
road  straight  home.  He  was  delighted  with  his  new  horse. 

By  and  by,  ho  reached  home,  took  out  and  went  on  to  the 
house  and  tumbled  into  bed. 

Next  morning  he  woke  and  rousing  Sal,  his  wife,  he  said : 
“Old  ’oman,  I’ve  got  the  best  boss  down  at  the  stable 
we’ve  ever  had.  Get  up  and  let’s  go  and  see  her.” 

They  rose,  and  when  they  got  near  the  stable  they  heard 
a whicker  and  Pat  said : 

“I  tell  you  she  is  the  best  boss  I ever  saw.” 

They  opened  the  stable  door  and,  lo,  it  was  old  Daisy 
that  ho  left  home  with  the  morning  before,  and  he  had  spent 
his  bale  of  cotton  in  trading.  E.  D.  Poe. 


"The  Fisherman's  Luck” 


Arthur  D.  Gore. 

One  lovely  eve  in  ^lay 

I sat  alone,  concealed  in  willows. 

And  bobbed  my  hook  this  way 

And  that  among  the  nibbling  minnows; 
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Sometimes  a fairy  boat 

Composed  of  bloom  and  broken  branches 
Would  by  me  gently  float 

And  toss  like  tiny  avalanches. 

The  dull  and  distant  roar 

Of  rapids  thundered  through  the  stillness 
Whence  mellow  sweetness  boro 

Its  sounds  from  hollows  dark  and  gildless 
To  lucent  cloudless  skies. 

And  near  mo  grew  in  modest  patches 
A bloom  like  Flora’s  eyes 

Whence  came  a warbler’s  song  in  catches. 

Far  down  the  placid  stream 

I heard,  above  the  waters’  dashing, 

A voice  ring  out  between 

A measured  stroke  of  gentle  splashing. 

And  looked  and  saw  two  forms 

Conversing  there  with  faces  beaming 
Like  clouds  Ixifore  it  storms, 

Or  fires  at  night  on  mountains  gleaming. 

Methinks  I’ll  watch  them  now — 

I’ll  peep  from  out  my  secret  hiding 
And  hear  a lover’s  vow 

While  slowly  by  mo  they  are  gliding. 

“My  love,  bow  shady  here!” 

lie  said ; and  ceased  his  forceful  rowing. 
“Oh  simply  lovely,  dear !” 

Said  she;  and  stroked  her  tresses  flowing. 

Not  high  above  them  swung 

A tangled  braid  of  Spanish  mosses 
To  which  a jessamine  ehnig 
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In  half  a hundred  lovely  crosses 
Of  richest  bloom  and  green. 

They  both  looked  up,  their  boat  careeening, 
And  soon  this  king  his  queen 

Had  crowned  while  she  on  him  stood  leaning. 

And  then  she  made  a trace 
Across  the  Lumbee’s  waters  by  her, 

Which  mirrored  fair  a face 

That  smiled  a smile  which  drew  him  nigher. 
In  soft  and  whispered  tone 

They  poured  their  love  in  ardent  volumes 

To  his  ho  placed  her  own 

Fair  cheek,  and  long  they  stood  like  columns. 


The  sun  was  dipping  fast 

And  crickets  trilled  their  lonesome  chirping 

The  shades  were  longer  cast, 

And  weary  farmers  ceased  their  working. 

On  neighb’ring  hills  the  sound 
Of  bells  came  sweet  with  cattles’  lowing, 

And  far  off  bayed  a hound. 

And  closer,  early  cocks  were  crowing. 

But  none  of  these  they  heard, 

Oblivious  they  of  all  around  them ; 

For  nought  but  stillness  stirred 
Where  I alone  of  earth  had  found  them. 

And  now  ho  gently  pressed 

Her  graceful  form,  caresses  giving. 

For  she  had  just  confessed 

That  single  life  was  not  worth  living. 
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The  maiden  softly  spoke: 

“Is  anybody  near  I wonder  ?” 

Then  something  snatched  and  broke 

My  pole,  and  jerked  my  cork  clear  under! 
“Good  evening,  friends,”  I said. 

From  out  my  clump  of  willow  rushes. 

But,  ha ! they  rowed  ahead 

Suffused  beneath  a flood  of  blushes. 


“Judas” 

“No,  sir,  thar  ain’t  er  dern  thing  in  er  name.  Ain’t  I got 
a mule  name  Balaam,  an’  he  ain’t  never  spoke  er  word.  Then, 
my  dog’s  named  David,  an’  he’s  skeered  er  a rabbit  even. 
No,  sir,  the  name  ain’t  nuthin ’t  all.  Come  on  Judas,  les  go.” 

The  speaker,  a tall,  rawhone  fellow,  clad  in  the  rough  garb 
of  a mountaineer,  stalked  out  of  the  little  cross-roads  store, 
leaving  a crowd  of  his  neighbors  gathered  around. 

“I’ll  bet  my  head  thet  Bill  ’ll  change  his  ’pinion  yit,” 
drawled  Sam  Crosby,  for  he  was  a firm  believer  in  names 
88  indexes  of  character. 

“Aw,  go  on,  Sam,  don’t  lx‘  rash,”  said  old  man  Stevens. 

“He  knows  nobody  ain’t  got  nuthin  they  keer  little  er 
nough  about,  to  put  up  agin  that  head  er  his’n,”  laughed 
Jake. 

“Tliat’s  all  right.  Bill  Strand’ll  change  his  ’pinion  some 
•lay,”  said  Sam  as  ho  picked  up  his  oil-can  and  went  out. 

********* 

It  was  in  the  summer  that  the  revenue  officers  began  their 
search  for  illicit  stills.  One  or  two  were  found,  but  no  arrests 
had  been  made.  One  day  an  officer  in  rough  mountaineer 
clothes  rode  up  to  a spring  and  dismounted  to  get  a drink 
of  water.  As  ho  was  drinking,  a tow-headed,  barefooted  boy 
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came  running  up  with  a bucket.  At  first  sight  of  the 
stranger,  the  little  fellow  stopped,  but  seeing  no  harm  in 
the  man  he  shyly  came  and  filled  his  bucket. 

“What’s  your  name,  sonny  ?”  gaily  asked  the  officer,  as  he 
started  to  mount  his  horse. 

“J udas,”  solemnly  answered  the  boy. 

Well,  well.  I wonder  if  you  are  named  after  Judas 
Iscariot,”  laughed  the  man. 

Yes,  sir,  responded  the  little  fellow  without  a moment’s 
hesitation.  “Pap  said  so.” 

“What  is  your  ‘pap’  named  ?”  questioned  the  officer. 

Pill  Strand,  but  ho  ain’t  to  home  now,”  answered  the 
boy. 

“Where  is  he  ?”  asked  the  officer,  now  interested,  for  this 
was  the  man  he  was  after.  He  went  over  to  where  the  boy 
war  standing  by  the  spring. 

“He’s  gone  up  in.  the  mountains,”  said  Judas,  and  then 
the  thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that  this  man  to  whom 
ho  was  talking  might  be  a revenue  officer  and  he  knew  that  all 
revenue  officers  were  enemies  of  his  father.  But  the  fel- 
low didn  t look  like  an  officer.  Nevertheless  he  started  to 
run  back  home. 

“Say,  kid,  I got  something  to  show  you.  Come  here,”  said 
the  officer  with  a merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

J udas  stopped  and  turned  to  see  what  it  was. 

“Come  here  and  sit  down  anl  I’ll  show  it  to  you.” 

The  curiosity  of  the  child  was  stronger  than  his  fear  of 
the  man,  so  he  went  and  sat  down  by  the  big  fellow.  He 
didn’t  look  so  bad  anyhow. 

The  officer  took  out  his  watch  and  banded  it  to  the  little  fel- 
low who  looked  at  it  in  silence  for  several  minutes.  He  bad 
never  seen  one  before  except  once  when  the  doctor  had  come 
to  his  house.  He  had  one  with  a big  chain  to  it.  Judas  had 
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wanted  a watch  ever  since  that  day,  and  had  begged  his 
father  to  get  him  one,  but  the  old  man  laughed  at  him. 

“Where  did  you  say  your  father  was,  son  ?”  casually  asked 
the  officer. 

“I  ain’t  goin’  to  tell  yer,”  answered  the  boy  quickly  and  the 
officer  saw  the  glint  in  his  eyes. 

“I’ll  give  you  that  watch  if  you’ll  show  me  where  your 
daddy  is,”  suddenly  exclaimed  the  big  officer. 

The  boy  glanced  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  but 
ho  saw  only  a big,  smiling  fellow  who  didn’t  look  like  he 
would  hurt  anybody. 

“What  do  ye  want  to  see  pap  fer  ?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  just  a little  business.  I’ve  got  to  get  back  home  to- 
night, so  I haven’t  time  to  wait  until  your  daddy  comes 
home,”  carelessly  answered  the  officer  as  he  cut  at  the  leaves 
■with  his  riding-whip. 

Judas  looked  at  the  pretty,  shiny  watch.  It  was  only  a 
cheap  one,  but  it  was  a big  thing  to  the  boy.  Maybe  this 
fellow  wouldn’t  hurt  his  father  anyhow.  And  the  watch  was 
his  for  a half-hour’s  walk. 

“You  ain’t  going  to  kill  pap  is  yer?”  questioned  the  little 
fellow. 

“Oh,  no,  not  if  I can  help  it,”  truthfully  answered  the 
nian. 

“Well,  I’ll  show  you  whar  he  is,”  said  the  Iwy,  putting  the 
watch  into  his  pocket. 

So  off  they  started  through  the  woods,  following  the  sem- 
blance of  a path.  After  a few  minutes  they  came  to  a cave 
The  boy  wont  in  and  the  officer  followed.  A few  steps 
along  a dark  passage  way  and  they  8tepi)ed  out  into  a large 
room  with  a big  opening  at  the  top,  which  let  in  plenty  of 
^•gbt.  Old  man  Strand  was  busy  wdth  his  still,  and,  being 
nearly  deaf,  did  not  hear  the  couj)le  enter. 

“Well,  ^Ir.  Strand,  how’s  business  ?”  the  officer  asked. 
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The  old  fellow  jumped  at  the  sound  of  the  man’s  voice  and 
found  himself  looking  into  the  black  muzzle  of  a “44.”  He 
knew  that  he  was  caught,  for  his  gun  was  in  his  coat  bj  the 
wall,  so  he  gave  up  without  any  resistance. 

“flow’d  you  find  this  place  ?”  he  started  to  ask  the  officer, 
but  then  he  saw  his  son  hiding  behind  some  barrels  and 
understood. 

“Judas,  what ’d  you  show  this  fellow  whar  I wuz  fer  ?” 
ho  angrily  asked. 

J udas  only  held  up  the  watch.  “He  gimme  this,”  he  said. 

Then  the  old  man’s  rage  overcame  him.  and  he  cursed  his 
son  until  the  boy  was  in  tears ; all  the  way  down  the  moun- 
tain he  cursed  him.  Finally  the  officer  reminded  him  that 
his  son  was  named  after  Judas  Iscariot. 

“That’s  so.  I reckon  thar  is  sumpin’  in  a name  arter  all,” 
and  the  old  man  with  bowed  head  tramped  on  in  silence. 


Captain  Shuke 

There  stands  in  Lincoln  county  a large  dilapidated  old 
house.  It  was  built  during  the  Civil  War  by  a Northerner 
who  settled  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The  fertile  land  of  the 
county  was  cultivated  by  slaves.  At  intervals  of  several 
miles  a large  farmhouse,  with  outhouses  for  the  slaves,  could 
be  seen.  Such  a house  was  the  one  I mentioned  in  the 
beginning. 

The  owner  of  this  home  was  no  other  than  Captain  Shuke. 
The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  him  through  the  fame 
ho  acquired  in  the  Civil  War.  It  was  his  vessel  that  stopped 
the  English  ship  carrying  the  two  commissioners  to  En^ 
land  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  aid  for  the  South.  At  the 
request  of  Etiglnnd,  he  was  retired  from  the  .service.  He 
then  came  South  and  took  charge  of  his  property. 

With  his  slaves  he  operated  his  inm  factory  until  the  clcse 
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of  the  war.  I shudder  yet  when  I reinenibcr  the  stories  my 
grandfather  told  me  alxiut  him  ; how,  being  angry  with  one  of 
his  slaves,  he  pushed  him  through  two  iron  rollers  used  to 
crush  iron  ore,  and  how  ho  whipped  two  of  them  to  death,  and 
nearly  starved  two  others  in  an  underground  passage. 

Then  two  men  wore  murdered  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
house.  Shuke  pretended  that  he  had  something  for  them 
to  do.  lie  called  them  into  the  room,  closed  the  door,  and 
committed  the  crime. 

However,  ho  was  not  to  continue  in  his  cniel  deeds  long. 
As  he  walked  home  one  evening  from  the  mill  a strange, 
oppressive  feeling  came  over  him.  When  he  entered  the  hall 
he  found  the  place  as  quiet  as  a jdace  of  death.  Oppressive 
silence  met  him  on  every  side.  The  servants  were  not  even  to 
be  seen  nor  heard.  The  throbbing  of  his  own  heart  in  his 
sin-cursed  breast  was  alono  audible  to  him. 

Suddenly,  as  if  from  afar,  he  heard  a faint  sound.  It  was 
little  louder  than  a whisper,  yet  it  was  not  a voice.  The 
tone  was  more  like  that  of  a violin.  It  seemed  to  come  and 
go ; first  it  would  sound  quite  ncear,  then  so  soft,  as  if  the 
player  had  receded  upward  and  left  only  the  faiut,  sweet 
tone  echoing  behind. 

The  voice  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  had  come  to 
stay.  Perhaps  ho,  in  his  sleep,  heard  it  no  more,  then  in  the 
niidst  of  his  slumbers  a faint  melody  unlike  any  earthly  sound 
would  wake  him.  As  he  listened  the  sound  came  as  if  the 
stars  in  their  flight  were  pouring  forth  a flood  of  music 
scarcely  audible  to  mortals,  then  it  would  sound  closer,  and  he 
Would  hear  it  at  his  side. 

This  continued  for  several  months.  Not  only  did  the 
owner  of  the  house  hear  it,  but  people  for  miles  around  came 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  this  strange  sound.  They  could 
ho  seen  to  shake  their  heads  in  expression  of  their  fear  for 
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poor  Shuke.  People  began  to  look  upon  him  as  a doomed 
man.  Many  avoided  him  as  they  would  a deadly  poison. 
Ilis  slaves  were  freed  by  the  outcome  of  the  war.  Men 
would  not  work  for  him.  Servants  would  no  longer  do 
his  house-work. 

All  this  time  the  mysterious  thing  was  acting  as  strangely 
as  it  did  the  day  it  came.  The  sound  became  more  like  a 
child’s  voice  and  now  followed  poor  Shuke  about  the  house. 
It  would  call  the  men  by  name  whom  he  had  killed.  Finally 
Shuke  became  sick.  Physicians  were  called  in,  yet  they 
could  find  no  disease.  As  he  grew  worse,  the  strange  sound 
became  more  soft.  Several  weeks  later  the  neighbors  who 
had  gathered  around  the  sick  man  heard  a noise  above  like 
some  one  packing  his  trunks  for  leaving.  Later  in  the 
same  day  a small,  faint  voice  was  heard  to  say  in  the  room, 
“Farewell,  farewell.” 

Friends  closed  the  dead  man’s  eyes  and  laid  his  body  in 
the  small  graveyard  near  the  village.  The  house  stands  to- 
day just  as  it  did  when  they  carried  Shuke  to  his  grave.  N’o 
voice  has  been  heard  since  his  death.  A visitor  visiting  the 
place  still  hears  the  piteous  moaning  of  the  wind  as  it 
passes  through  the  cedar  trees  in  the  yard,  and  he  feels  the 
oppressive  silence  in  the  large  house. 


We  Must  Decay 

Soon  is  past  our  little  day. 

Death  with  ugly  shade  divides 
Soul  from  body  and  the  clay. 

As  a canvass  painting  glides 
Showy  scenes  that  arc  unreal, 

Only  flaming  by  their  paint 
Hiding  depths  they  would  conceal; 
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As  some  chiseled  marble  saint 
Staring  down  the  lanes  of  time, 
Growing  chiller  ’mid  the  strife 
Acting  out  its  pantomine 
Such  is  life,  O such  is  life! 

Soon  is  past  our  little  day 
Then  the  grave  and  then  decay. 

G. 


How  the  Hunt  Ended 

’Twas  on  .one  cold,  frosty  morning  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, when  a party  of  young  men  started  out  for  a hunt.  They 
had  traveled  only  two  miles  when  they  were  startled  by  a 
sudden  barking  of  the  hounds  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  ahead.  Being  experienced  hunters  they  were  satisfied 
beyond  a doubt  it  was  a red  fox  and  began  to  prepare  for  the 
sport.  Some  of  them  stopped  at  the  houses  near  by  to  procure 
tow  sacks  to  servo  as  saddle  blankets,  knowing  if  something 
more  than  usual  did  not  happen  it  would  bo  at  least  noon  the 
following  day  before  they  captured  their  game. 

All  being  ready  they  proceeded  in  the  direction  the  hounds 
had  taken.  As  they  rode  along  in  the  dead  stillness  of  the 
night  the  moon  was  peeping  over  the  tree  tops,  lighting  the 
happy  sportsmen  through  the  tangled  woods.  After  passing 
several  hours  this  way,  they  discovered  the  dogs  had  sud- 
denly ceased  barking  | every  one  was  wondering  what  could 
have  occurred.  Surely  it  was  not  a re<l  fox.  The  younger 
of  the  huntsmen  asked  various  and  impertinent  questions 
concerning  the  fidelity  of  the  hounds. 

At  the  close  of  this  discourse  they  were  surprised  by  the 
fiounds  breaking  out,  as  running  by  sight.  Every  one 
mounted  and  rode  off  at  a rapid  rate  down  the  narrow  path. 
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They  reached  the  swamp,  where  it  was  very  muddy,  and  the 
light  of  the  moon  was  shut  out  by  the  tangled  branches  and 
autumn  leaves.  The  run  of  the  swamp  was  only  a few  rods 
away,  and  they  could  hear  the  rumbling  of  the  water  as  it 
rushed  over  the  dam  and  poured  in  a great  volume  to  the 
river  below.  Every  one  eagerly  strained  his  eyes  for  the 
crossing,  when  Dick’s  horse  began  to  paw  and  jump  as  if  he 
had  a fit.  Leading  him  very  gently  up  to  the  hill,  after  a 
close  examination,  he  found  a large  steel-trap  clasped  around 
his  left  fore  ankle.  Releasing  him  they  proceeded  more 
vigilantly  and  rapidly,  the  hounds  being  almost  inaudible. 

Just  at  this  point  the  day  was  dawning,  and  the  moon 
was  hiding  her  face  from  the  splendor  of  the  coming  day. 
The  excitement  ran  high ! The  hounds  had  ceased  to  yelp 
for  the  third  time.  Pressing  forward  with  whip  and  spur 
they  soon  reached  the  scene  of  destruction  where  the  victim 
lay  bathed  in  his  o^vn  blood.  They  all  gathered  round  the 
spot  the  hounds  had  encircled.  Much  to  their  surprise 
it  was  not  a “fox,”  and  as  they  proceeded  in  their  examina- 
tion it  was  a pitable  sight  to  look  upon.  These  noble  sons  of 
the  soil  were  all  in  tears.  It  was  Tom’s  pug  dog. 

C.  W.  Jones. 
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Why  not  pass  aside  as  a fantasy  of  decadence 
and  lascivious  ^lo^vcr  of  hothouse  civilization 

this  custom  of  wearing  caps  and  gowns  ? Shall 

wo  continue  to  make  ourselves  luminous  idiots  by  aping 
customs  of  those  beneath  us?  Knowing  there  are  two  tvp^ 
of  minds  which  reckon  with  things,  and  that  each  has  a right 
to  strive  after  consistent  supremacy  of  its  kind,  we  take  the 
liberty  here  to  disprove  this  unnecessary  practice. 

There  have  always  been  eccentric  people  who  could  suc- 
ceed by  nobody’s  rule  except  their  own,  and  also  others 
who  worship  the  babel  of  momentary  fashion.  Those  who 
would  cock  a conceited  ear  to  the  public  rather  than  expose 
their  lunacy  by  acting  upon  their  own  convictions  are  those 
who  confer  upon  themselves  this  paraphernalia  and  trap- 
pings so  much  like  savage  blazonry. 

Can  not  a student  bo  protected  in  the  sacred  right  of 
wearing  any  article  of  decent  apparel  that  he  chooses,  even  if 
it  bo  very  costly  or  cheap  ? ITow  much  confusion  and  lack  of 
meaning  these  garbs  are  liable  to  roach  through  a multiplica- 
tion of  arbitrary  codes  of  pattern  and  coloring! 

The  holder  of  an  honorable  degree  will  reflect  honor  upon 
his  institution  that  conferred  it  more  by  appearing  as  he  is, 
simple,  plain,  and  without  affectation,  than  when  disguised 
otherwise.  It  is  simply  a till-filler  for  the  gown-maker,  and 
®n  ordinary  fad  among  college  students  who  lack  enough 
schemes  of  distributing  the  hard-earned  dollars  so  generously 
provided  for  their  maintenance. 

Tf  our  magnificent  educational  system  is  so  worthy  of  an 
academic  costume,  then  why  not  go  at  the  thing  in  earnest 
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why  not  pay  homage  to  our  alma  mater  worth  while  by  pur- 
chasing suitable  apparel  which  will  bo  serviceable  elsewhere 
besides  at  college?  It  is  true  the  price  has  been  made  low 
enough  to  facilitate  their  use,  hut  what  difference  to  the 
reasonable  and  considerate  is  that  ? Shall  a merchant  buv  a 
car-load  of  toy  pistols,  or  a farmer  make  himself  land-poor 
because  the  things  for  sale  are  cheap  ? No ! Are  you  going 
to  do  things  just  because  it  has  been  done  before,  or  because 
of  its  historical  importance  ? If  that  is  your  magnanimous 
and  patriotic  spirit,  then  use  it  to  a good  purpose;  help  the 
California  women  save  the  big  trees ; help  the  women  of 
Colorado  save  the  cliff  dwellings ; lend  aid  in  preserving  the 
palisades  of  New  York,  and  donate  your  mite,  which  hereto- 
fore you  have  been  throwing  away,  to  establish  a better 
library,  or  to  erect  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Do  not  squander 
your  extra  dollars  in  swelling  the  pockets  of  the  greedy,  unde- 
serving fashion  makers,  but  use  a pinch  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin’s economy  with  your  wonted  mother-wit  and  thereby  make 
your  alma  mater  in  every  respect  better  than  when  yon 
entered  her  halls.  Is  there  any  common  sense  in  wearing 
jeans  and  a glossy-backed  coat  four  years  and  paying  your 
board  out  of  the  ‘‘Students’  Aid  Fund”  and  being  delin- 
quent in  paying  incidental  fees  otherwise  incurred,  then  vol- 
untarily indulge  yourself  further  by  flimsily  heeding  the 
whims  of  a few  silly  classmates  ? Still  this  coming  com- 
mencement will  he  solemnized  in  a cloud  of  black  drapery 
under  circumstances  half  pitiable! 

This  abominable  custom  of  wearing  caps  and  gowns  is  a 
student-hobby,  and  you  can  make  nothing  else  out  of  it- 
Looked  at  aesthetically  the  harmony  and  symmetry  is  little 
short  of  ridiculous.  A short  man  reminds  us  of  a three-foot 
block  cut  from  a log  five  feet  through.  A tall,  slender  man 
resembles  a barber’s  sign  draped  in  mourning.  Taken  his- 
torically and  picturesquely,  it  does  not  sen’e  to  remind  us 
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of  the  continuity  and  dignity  of  learning,  but  rather  of  politi- 
cal harangues  of  the  Eoman  forum,  Nor  does  it  recall  the 
honored  roll  of  English-speaking  University  men,  as  it  rightly 
should  do.  Democratically,  the  per  cent  of  students  who 
attain  the  distinction  of  seniordom,  as  a rule  are  credited 
with  more  sense  than  to  wish  to  subdue  the  difference  in 
dress  arising  from  differences  in  taste,  fashion  and  wealth; 
neither  are  they  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that  clothing  all  alike 
with  this  grace  of  equal  fclloivship  ivill  add  luster  to  their 
native  dullness  and  cover  a multitude  of  sins.  This  method 
of  disguise  may  be  tantalizing  to  him  who  never  hopes  to  ri^ 

80  high  again,  to  him  who  aspires  only  to  be  accomplished  in 
nothing  except  his  own  subject — an  ignorant  specialist!— 
prone  to  monologs  in  conversation ; but  to  those  outside  this 
class  wo  wonder  if  it  is  so  fascinating.  Secret  organizations 
iDay  need  regalia  to  keep  them  alive,  victorious  armies  may 
need  military  displays  to  excite  enthusiasm,  but  appended 
decorations,  expensive  and  unnecessary,  are  distasteful  to 
ambitious  college  men  who  promise  the  future  that  every 
walk  of  life  shall  feel  their  shaping  hand  and  manly  spirit. 

If  you  want  your  skirts  to  rustle  like  ladies’  dresses,  then 
wear  a frock  and  merry-widow  hat.  If  you  want  to  coyer 
your  natural  angularities,  then  buy  some  cotton  and  twine 
and  remodel  your  contour  to  suit  your  individual  taste.  If 
you  think  the  softly  tlowing  sleeves  will  add  mellowness  to 
your  spiHvh,  then  comjdcte  the  harmony  by  growing  curls. 
If  urbanity  and  more  conciliatory  gestures  result  therefrom, 
then  change  your  voice  an  octave  higher  and  discard  your 
inasculine  apparel  entirely. 

If  this  wore  an  involuntary,  irrational  methoil  of  cele- 
brating, it  would  be  excusable,  but  since  it  resembles  more  a 
forced  attempt  at  enthusiasm  quite  ungenuine,  and  a stri^ing 
»ot  to  1)0  overtopped  by  rival  institutions  in  pompous  bla- 
zonry, there  is  little  left  for  the  observer  to  experience  save  a 
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reckless  sizrgo  of  silent  contempt  and  disgust.  And  we  pity 
him  who  can  find  no  worthier  and  more  appropriate  way  of 
reverencing  and  lauding  his  alma  mater  than  by  boring  him- 
self several  hours  in  a hot  gown  and  bad-fitting,  square-topped 
cap  under  a blazing  ifay  sun,  while  his  classmates  in  a wind- 
ing concourse  swelter  and  scramble  along  in  a procession, 
doing  over  the  same  old  things  in  the  same  old  way.  If  he 
is  too  stupid  and  inert  to  bo  thrilled  by  the  music,  sermons, 
addresses  and  other  exercises  without  wearing  his  popular 
fad  he  is  to  bo  pitied  again. 

Lastly,  the  best  that  can  l)o  said  in  favor  of  wearing  caps 
and  gowns  is,  that  they  are  in  themselves  harmless;  the  sec- 
ond favorahle  remark  (if  you  dare  call  it  favorable),  that 
they  are  absurd  and  absolutely  of  no  actual  commercial  value. 
Though  like  many  other  things,  this  craze  has  the  sanctity  of 
generations  who  have  held  myths,  legends  and  historic  prac- 
tices as  dear  and  sacred  as  their  religion.  But  thanks  to  the 
sane  and  progressive,  these  insignia  of  affectation  and  rem- 
nants of  symbolism  have  slowly  lost  ground ! The  colorless 
and  allegorical  is  suj)erscdod  by  the  concrete;  the  shadowy, 
objectless  and  ridiculous  solemnity  of  the  superstitious  lovers 
of  symbolism  is  fast  passing  away  and  giving  place  to  the 
8olx!r  and  intelligent  rituals  of  educated  citizenship.  And 
may  the  day  come  apace  when  the  lines  between  the  present 
and  the  past  will  blur  this  mediaeval  reversion,  for  there  is 
little  hope  as  long  as  our  cognizance  of  the  value  of  the  past 
depends  upon  the  elaborate  and  unnecessary  academic  cos- 
tume, this  donning  of  the  four-cornered  cap,  this  wearing  of 
the  ostentatious  gown  so  much  akin  to  savage  embellishment! 

And  Emerson’s  thoughts  on  this  are  very  appropriate: 
“Thought  and  knowledge  are  natures  in  which  apparatus  and 
pretention  avail  nothing.  Gowns,  and  pecuniary  foundations, 
though  of  towns  of  gold,  can  never  countervail  the  least  sen- 
tence or  syllable  of  wit.  b’orget  this,  and  our  American  col- 
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leges  will  recede  in  their  public  importance,  whilst  they 
grow  richer  every  year.”  And  to  this  we  add  a quotation 
from  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Taylor’s  article  on  Caps  and  Gowns,  which 
was  published  in  the  Wake  Forest  Bulletin  for  October, 
1908:  “An  old-fashioned  person,  after  the  i)rocession,  (re- 
ferring to  the  commencement  exercises  of  a great  university), 
like  a gaudy  caterpillar,  had  slow*ly  crept  through  the  campus 
and  into  the  hall,  might  perhaps,  have  been  excused  for  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  of  engrafting  mediaivalism  upon  Amer- 
ican institutions  and  for  preferring  the  virile  garb  in  which 
ayland  and  Swain  and  Maxoy  taught  and  presided  to  the 
most  subtle  creations  of  milliners  with  their  inevitable  sug- 
gestiveness of  {letticoats.” 


Heretofore  our  remarks  have  been  strictly  relating  to  col- 
lege affairs,  but  as  a dessert  we  take  a little  time  and  space 
111  this  last  issue  to  jot  down  some  things  which  come  under 
oiir  notice.  During  our  year’s  work  not  until  recently  have 
We  boon  amazed  at  the  remarkable  sagacity  of  some  of  our  col- 
lege  journalists. 

It  is  the  critics  to  which  we  refer,  and  especially  one  who 
so  eloquently  exploded  his  gaseous  verbosity  aliout  a certain 
editorial,  the  nature  and  ajijiropriateness  of  which  his  knowl- 
edge was  too  scant  (judging  from  his  remarks)  to  lie  classed 
miiong  vacuums.  “Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.” 

e note  another  of  those  budding  young  megaphones 
whom  wo  will  name  for  brevity’s  sake,  Pontius  Pilate-Ben- 
edict  Arnold.  lie  gives  a list  of  a score  or  more  ex- 
ehanges,  hut  laments  that  out  this  number  he  does  not  find 
enough  articles  to  criticise,  and  as  a final  resort  deliberately 
luriis  to  congratulate  himself  i)ul)licly  on  his  fiction  contri- 
iitions,  unscruplously  condemning  the  essays  and  poetry  so 
generously  contributed  by  his  fellow-students  upon  whom  the 
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success  of  his  magazine  very  probably  depended.  Do  you 
not  call  that  ingratitude  and  the  spirit  of  Pilate  and  Arnold  ? 
And  we  judge  from  his  other  statements  that  this  is  his 
first  attempt  to  render  su^estions  to  eliminate  the  short- 
comings of  his  magazine.  In  fact,  he  says  it  is.  Least  said 
would  be  inevitably  against  his  judgment,  for  what  sensible 
and  enterprising  editor  would  wait  until  the  last  issue  to 
instruct  his  contributors  ? Besides,  he  shows  very  little  re- 
spect for  his  faculty  editor  by  discrediting  what  has  passed 
through  that  superior’s  hands  as  worthy  of  publication.  Evi- 
dently there  is  a screw  loose  somewhere.  And  were  we  as- 
signed the  task  of  finding  the  default,  we  would  remove  this 
Pilate-Amold  combination,  for  none  but  the  cowardlv  traitor 
and  self-congratulating  ^tist  forgets  those  who  have  made 
him  to  stand  upright  in  his  undeserved  position. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 

CARL  H.  RAGLAND.  Associate  Editor. 

’98-02.  A quiet  but  beautiful  home  wedding  took  place 
Wednesday  afternoon  when  Miss  Gladys  Sharp  became  the 
bride  of  Prof.  S.  A.  Ives,  of  Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia, 
Ark.  Only  the  immediate  family  and  relatives  of  the  hride 
were  present.  The  ceremony,  short,  but  impressive,  was 
performed  by  Rev.  M.  P.  Davis.  The  bride  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  H.  C.  Sharp,  one  of  the  best  financiers  in  Hertford 
County.  The  groom  is  a graduate  of  several  colleges  and  is 
a teacher  of  note,  having  met  Miss  Sharp  when  Professor  of 
Science  at  Chowan  Institute.  They  took  the  afternoon  train 
to  Raleigh. 

’83-87.  Dr.  J.  W.  Lynch,  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Durham,  N.  C.,  will  preach  the  commencement  sermon 
before  Furman  University. — Biblical  Recorder. 

’77-78.  Rev.  Livingston  Johnson,  Corresixmding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Baptist  State  Convention,  will  preach  the  annual 
sermon  at  Whitsett  Institute,  Whitsett,  N.  C.,  Sunday, 
ilay  22d. 

’51-56.  Dr.  Henry  Hamilton  Harris,  familiarly  known  as 
Dr.  Hal  Harris,  was  a student  in  Wake  Forest  College  1851- 
’56,  entering  from  Wake  County.  He  received  his  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  1856.  His  professional  degree?  he  took  later  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
ho  was  greatly  Indoved  by  a wide  circle  of  friends  in  and 
around  Wake  Forest,  near  which  he  resided  all  his  life.  He 
died  at  his  home  Dccemlx'r  6,  1909,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

the  latter  part  of  his  life  ho  married  Miss  Person,  of 
Franklin  Comity,  who  survives  him. — M'ake  Forest  Bullelin. 
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’81-86.  For  several  years  Dr.  Charles  E.  Brewer,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Wake  Forest  College,  has  superintended  the  flour- 
ishing Sunday  School  at  Glen  Royal  Cotton  Mills,  near  the 
college.  Last  year,  for  attending  every  Sunday,  twenty-eight 
pupils  were  awarded  Bibles.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  eighty-three  have  been  present  every  Sunday,  and 
out  of  enrollment  of  250,  the  average  attendance  has  been 
180.  Isn’t  this  a fine  record  ? Can  any  other  Sunday  School 
equal  or  surpass  it. — Biblical  Recorder. 

’04-08.  ^fr.  Charles  S.  Barnette  has  been  elected  to  a 
position  on  the  staff  of  the  Lynchburg  News.  When  elected 
to  this  place  he  was  holding  a position  on  the  Charlotte  Daily 
Observer.  We  congratulate  ifr.  Baniette  on  this  distinction. 

’84-89.  Mr.  William  Carey  Dowd,  who  in  December  was 
elected  President  of  the  Baptist  Slate  Convention,  is  a news- 
paper man.  lie  is  the  editor  of  the  Charlotte  yews.  What 
greater  honor  could  be  done  Brother  Dowd  ? The  beauty 
about  the  whole  thing  is,  that  Dowd  is  good  enough  to  hold 
and  well  qualified  for  the  distinguished  honor.  He  has  the 
balance  of  us  outstripped.  M e can  never  again  get  in  sight 
of  him  in  this  ecclesiastical  race.  Xow,  it  is  possible  that 
such  men  as  Reece,  of  the  Greensboro  Record ; Clark  of  the 
Statesville  Landmark  j Robinson,  of  the  Durham  Sun;  Under- 
wood,  of  the  Greensboro  Patriot,  and  probablv  a few  others, 
may  not  know  how  to  take  the  performance  of  a newspaper 
man  hreaking  into  high  places,  like  the  honor  that  has  come 
to  Mr.  Dowd,  but  those  of  us  who  have  in  a quiet  way  lield 
some  church  office  and  gone  through  occasions  when  a white 
string  tie  was  in  splendid  taste,  and  have  been  recc^^nized 
just  enough  in  churchly  affairs  to  have  the  embarrassment 
rubbed  off,  can  appreciate  this  recognition  of  the  press  and  do 
considerable  rejoicing  over  it.  Brother  Dowd  made  a splen- 
did officer,  a fact  that  all  who  know  him  are  not  surprised 
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to  hear.  The  Uplift  congratulates  him  and  felicitates  the 
great  and  influential  body  over  which  he  presides. — The 
U plift. 

’83-87.  Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle  made  the  address  at  the  clos- 
ing of  Stem  High  School  on  April  5th  and  6th.  His  sub- 
ject was,  “What  is  Life,  and  is  the  Higher  Life  Worth 
Living  ?”  It  was  a fine  address  and  he  pleased  his  hearers, 
as  he  always  does. 

’08-09.  Hamlet,  April  15.— Ex-^llayor  T.  G.  Wood,  Jr., 
died  at  the  home  of  Rev.  T.  G.  Wood,  his  father,  near  Spring 
Hill,  Scotland  County,  to-day.  ifr.  Wood  graduated  at  the 
^Vake  horcst  law  school  last  Juno  and  secured  license  from 
the  Supremo  Court.  Soon  after  opening  an  office  in  Hamlet 
he  was  elected  mayor  and  held  that  office  until  bad  health 
forced  him  to  resign  and  retire  from  his  practice.  !Mr.  Wood 
Was  only  alxiut  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  will  be  buried 

^ Spring  Hill  Baptist  Church  Sunday. — Charlotte  Daily 
Observer. 

^^ako  Forest  College  bereaves  the  death  of  one  of  its 
Tightest  young  sons.  The  Student  e.xtends  its  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  grieved  father  and  family  in  so  great  an 
affliction. 

’90.  ]\rr.  Janies  Arthur  Holloman,  who  entered  College 

roni  Hertford  County,  N.  C.,  began  his  journalistic  career 
“1  Raleigh  soon  after  his  graduation.  Later  he  was  editor 
o the  Atlanta  Journal,  and  about  1900  Ix-came  editor  of  the 
ackson-ville  Times-Union,  but  he  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
jurpentine  and  lumber  men  in  the  South.  Early  in  March 
e suffered  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  who  was  in  school  in 
Aashville,  Tenn. 

—’01.  Dr.  John  L.  Kesler,  Professor  of  Biology  and 
can  of  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.,  made  an  important 
^ dress  at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  for 
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Education  in  Texas,  at  Austin,  March,  1909,  on  “What  must 
be  done  that  the  people  may  enjoy  an  efficient  State  Public 
School  system  ?”  This  address  is  published  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Conference,  issued  from  Austin,  January  15th.  Dr. 
Kesler’s  wide  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  are  making  him 
an  important  factor  in  the  educational  awakening  and  devel- 
opment of  the  great  empire  of  Texas. 

— ’08.  For  twelve  days  Rev.  F.  D.  King,  of  Jonesboro, 
N.  C.,  preached  morning  and  night  to  large  congregations, 
the  house  being  full  at  almost  every  service,  notwithstanding 
much  of  the  time  the  weather  was  unfavorable.  Prayer  ser- 
vices at  6 :15  a.  m.,  often  found  the  hall  crowded.  Good  con- 
gregations attended  the  services  at  8 a.  m.  It  was  a meeting 
of  extraordinary  power  and  the  preaching  was  simple,  direct, 
earnest,  filled  with  power.  Although  this  was  the  second 
meeting  held  here  by  Brother  King,  there  has  not  been  heard 
the  first  word  of  unkind  criticism  of  the  man  and  his  methods, 
lie  has  completely  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  both  students 
and  citizens. — Little  River  Record,  March,  1910. 

— ’07.  Mr.  Edwin  Cooke  succeeded  Mr.  Arthur  Ranes  in 
the  principalship  of  the  Spruce  Pine  High  School.  In  the 
News  and  Observer  of  March  20th,  Miss  Royster  gives  an 
extended  account  of  the  exceptionally  fine  work  which  he  is 
doing  in  making  the  school  the  center  of  the  community  in- 
terest and  life,  in  the  introduction  of  art  and  industrial  fea- 
tures, and  in  tho  direct  cultivation  of  civic  obligation  and  a 
public  health  conscience  in  the  future  citizenship  of  Mitchell 
County. 

— ’05.  Rev.  Edward  Ixmg,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
at  Clarion,  X.  C.,  will  preach  the  Baccalaunate  Sermon  at 
Fruitland  Institute,  April  24lh. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


ROGER  P.  McCUTCHEON.  Associate  Editor 


“Men,  brother  men,  that  after  us  yet  live, 

Let  not  your  hearts  too  hard  against  us  be.” 

— Francois  VUlon. 

For  the  past  year,  now,  we  have  been  reading  college  maga- 
zines, and  “Lo,  there  is  not  one  perfect.”  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  college  magazines  could  ever  attain 
perfection,  absolute  perfection.  And  a blessing  it  is,  to  be 
sure,  that  faults  creep  into  the  very  best  ones.  Consider  for 
a moment  what  a calamity  would  befall  the  world  of  college 
journalism  if  all  the  magazines  were  perfect.  Such  a state 
of  affairs  would  mean  the  instant  decline,  nay,  the  destruc- 
tion, of  the  Exchange  Department,  for  who  could  write  the 
same  vacuous  praises  over  again  every  month  ? Truly  the 
World  would  be  the  floorer. 

We  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  pessimistic  as  we  review 
our  work  for  the  past  year.  Almost  we  are  persuaded  to 
consider  college  magazines  under  three  heads,  neurotic,  erotic, 
Slid  tommyrotic,  after  the  manner  of  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
sweeping  classification  of  modern  drama.  It  is  not  recorded 
to  which  class  Mr.  Shaw  referred  his  own  works.  We  are  at 
a loss  to  decide  just  where  Tjik  Student  belongs.  For  a long 
tinie  it  has'  been  our  desire  to  criticize  our  own  magazine, 
and  now,  when  the  ojiportunity  presents  itself,  we  can  not 
resist  saying  that  entirely  too  much  of  The  Student  lies 
perilously  near  to  the  “tommyrotic.” 

Ill  the  first  place,  wo  can’t  lioast  much  of  the  poetry  we 
have  published  this  year.  The  quantity  of  our  verse  has 
^een  abundant  enough ; the  quality  of  it  has  not  been  excep- 
tional, to  say  the  least.  The  gracious  Muse  seems  to  have 
deserted  our  domain  for  a season.  Our  environment  would 
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seem  to  be  peculiarly  felicitous  for  the  production  of  l)oetry ; 

all  that  is  lacking  is  the  poet. 

And  yet,  when  we  take  a broader  view,  there  is  little,  very 
little,  real  poetry  appearing  in  any  of  our  exchanges.  The 
Carolinian  contains  perhaps  the  best  poems  we  read.  We 
have  followed  the  work  of  Mr.  Gonzales  with  interest  and 
pleasure.  Once  in  awhile  I'he  University  of  North  Carolina 
Magazine  publishes  some  very  acceptable  poems.  There  is 
always  a good  bit  of  verso  in  The  University  of  \ irginia 
Magazine.  The  rest,  with  now  and  then  a rare  exception, 
contain  verse  of  a decided  mediocre  quality.  The  most  of 
the  verse  lacks  the  luster,  the  polish.  We  are  too  easily  con- 


tented when  we  get  our  rhyme  and  meter  somewhere  near 
correctness,  and  are  unwilling  to  go  further,  to  add  the  final 
gleam,  the  telling  gleam,  to  our  lines.  We  are  usually  cor- 
rect, but  too  often  coldly  correct. 

Sometimes  our  poets  are  inclined  to  choose  too  lofty  themes, 
ignoring  the  obvious  fact  that  their  wings  are  not  yet  ample 
enough  to  sustain  them  amid  these  rarified  atmospheres. 
Who  cares  anything  for  a college  boy’s  solution  of  such 
weighty  and  mighty  questions  as,  M hat  is  Life  ? And 
yet  this  is  a favorite  theme.  One  excellent  thing  about  the 
“Vignettes  in  Ebony”  of  The  University  of  Virginia  Maga- 
zine is  their  delicious  freedom  from  all  such  pretentiousne^. 

Again,  our  own  magazine  has  at  times  been  deficient  in  its 
essays.  Now  public  opinion  (or  better,  the  opinions  of  the 
various  Exchange  e<litors)  will  have  it  that  essays  are  ne^- 
sary  to  every  magazine  in  order  to  effect  a well-balan 
issue.  Too  often  the  case  has  been  that  the  essays  are  in- 
jected in  frantic  attempts  to  secure  this  “balance,”  not  froni 
any  intrinsic  literary  merit  of  their  own.  We  have  bad  bu'. 
one  or  two  really  good  essays  all  yeai 

Beyond  a doubt  the  l>est  college  essays  appear  in  The  J rtn- 
ity  Archive.  Here  we  find  a freshness  of  theme  and  an 
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originality  of  treatment  that  is  tremendously  effective.  The 
Acorn  always  has  a passable  essay  in  it,  and  The  Converse 
i-omepi  usually  gives  us  something  good  in  this  line.  As  a 
rule,  the  general  level  of  essays  is  a trifle  higher  in  the  maga- 
zines which  our  fair  sisters  get  out. 

The  usual  college  essay  is  merely  a result  of  compilation, 
00  often  unskillful  compilation,  of  uninteresting  facts  about 
ea  subjects.  There  is  a hopeful  tendency,  however,  on 
e part  of  a few  of  our  exchanges,  to  desert  these  main- 
rave  ed  roads,  and  to  blaze  out  new  paths  for  themselves, 
trl^f-  ^***^-^  college  has  its  own  heroes,  its  own 

no  h atmosphere.  A college  magazine  can  do 

e ter  than  to  awaken  interest  and  perpetuate  informa- 
n concerning  its  own  peculiar  distinctions.  The  Baylor 

contribut''/u''"®/^i‘'  ™‘*Sazines  which  prefer  to 

some  o^n  to  assemble  it.  At  times 

'Articles  of  from  the  industrial  schools  contain 

i>as  some  T'  usually 

of  vfr^^  ®®"«^le  essays,  and  wo  generally  find  some 

a Liree!"  P"* 

modestly  and 

"“«gazine  Tf  l T '7  ^>th  our*  own 

if  tijgy  1 ” write  the  best  poetry, 

'Writing  the  best  at"”  ' essays,  they  come  near 

prj(jp  . taken  much  pride,  pardon- 

^ontains.  ’ ^ stories  which  The  Student 

"P'"'""  of  the  otter  cx- 

--..uoox' jzt::::rr"'r:fz  ‘r 
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hesitate  to  say  that  a deep  sense  of  duty  is  the  sole  cause  of 
their  reading.  For  our  part  the  college  love-story  has  been 
an  infinite  source  of  amusement.  This  may  be  a fearful  ad- 
mission, but  -we  confess  to  a great  interest  in  the  way  of  a 
college  man  with  a college  maid. 

But  there  is  one  type  of  story  which  we  do  not  like  in  the 
least — the  usual  Civil  War  story,  told  by  the  well-known  and 
faithful  colored  servant.  Of  late,  fashion  seems  to  have 
decreed  that  an  old  “mammy”  is  the  correct  narrator.  For- 
merly the  “valet”  was,  we  believe,  preferred.  The  story 
has  not  changed  essentially,  though,  and  when  we  have  read 
it  once  we  have  read  it  for  all  time.  It  seems  strange  to  us 
that  the  story  is  still  being  told.  We  even  found  a rank 
example  of  it  in  the  Trinity  Archive,  which  ought  to  know 

better. 

A unique  series  of  stories  has  been  appearing  in  the  I ni- 
versity  of  Virginia  Magazine  for  some  time,  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  “The  Scarlet  Fairy  Book.”  We  had  occasion 
in  a recent  number  to  notice  one  of  them  at  length,'  but  we 
wish  to  repeat  our  appreciation.  Another  series,  in  no  wise 
similar  to  the  foregoing  style  or  tone,  but  which  have  afforded 
us  much  amusement,  is  the  “Billy  Brint”  series  in  the 
Randolph-Mac(m  Monthly.  These  we  have  liked  immensely. 
They  arc  bright,  sparkling,  and  fresh.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  these  series  are  as  near  as  any  of  the  best  magazines 
come  to  publishing  regular  serials.  Now  and  then  in  some 
of  the  smaller  magazines  we  have  seen  a continued  story,  eac 
installment  of  which  covered  nearly  three  pages.  Surely 

such  things  ought  not  to  be.  , 

As  a rule  immaturity  would  .seem  to  be  the  chief  fault  o 
most  of  the  unsuccessful  stories,  those  stories  which 
make  a success  and  yet  fall  short  of  real  excellence, 
immaturity  is  most  of  all  evident  in  the  treatment  of  scenery, 
local  color.  So  few  stories  arc  laid  in  the  fitting  scene. 
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Local  color  is  too  often  applied  in  the  pointilliste  manner. 
Too  often  does  the  writer  fail  to  make  his  scene  distinct 
enough  to  be  impressive.  The  Sweet  Briar  Magazine  has 
been  particularly  happy,  so  far,  in  its  stories.  They  have 
been  impregnated  with  an  odor  all  their  own,  and  stand  out 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  stories  in  The  College  Message  or 
7/ie  Winthrop  College  Journal,  or  a dozen  others  we  might 
mention. 


Then,  again,  there  seems  to  be  a widespread  and  unfortu- 
nate penchant  for  stories  of  the  “Lady  or  The  Tiger”  type. 

a rule  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  of  these  stories  makes 
any  strong  impression.  It  is  a dangerous  device  to  leave  the 
reader  wondering  how  the  characters  meet  the  issue,  and  vet 
find  this  device  widely  employed. 

But  We  have  filled  up  our  space ; otherwise  it  would  be  easy 

0 prolong  this  charming  discussion  much  further.  It  seems 

ciently  obvious  that  these  various  imperfections  can  be 

removed  by  more  careful  work  on  the  part  of  the  editors  and 

^ontn  utors.  And  in  conclusion  wo  would  beg  the  college 

n ents  to  come  to  a fuller  realization  of  the  opportunities 

Slo^'^Z  waiting  for  them  in  their  own  college  magazine. 

owT^Ai"^  surely  the  college  magazine  is  coming  into  its 

an  is  a power  to  be  reckoned  with,  not  only  as 

thcT  1^  budding  literary  lights  but  as  a criterion  of 

tho  rvT  represents ; for  a college  is  judged  by 

magazine  it  keeps.  J 

the  n!*  magazines  have  been  received  regularly  for 

past  year : 

^^Maan^  Trinity  Archive,  College  of  Charles- 

bilt  oZ.  ’ I^^^^<’stonc  Star.  Ouachita  Ripples.  Vaader- 
^uff  atJnr’  Winihrop  College  Journal.  The 

-S/tfe  The  J’^^ilonudhean  Monihly.  The  St.  Mary's 

Pine  amd  Thistle,  The  Mercerian.  The  Randolph- 
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Macon  Monthly,  Hendrix  College  Mirror,  Wofford  College 
Journal,  Hampden-Sidney  Magazine,  Baylor  Literary,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Magazine,  Central  Collegian,  The  Sus- 
quehanna, Williamr Jewell  Student,  Converse  Concept,  Clem- 
son  College  Chronicle,  Furman  Echo,  University  of  North 
Carolina  Magazine,  Davidson  College  Magazine,  College 
Message,  Guilford  Collegian,  Southern  Collegian,  University 
of  Texas  Magazine,  Criterion,  State  Normal  Magazine,  Pal- 
metto, Southwestern  University  Magazine,  Emory  and  Henry 
Era,  The  Acorn,  Maryville  College  Monthly,  McGill  Martlet, 
The  Carolinian,  The  Athenaeum,  Defiance  Collegian,  New- 
berry Stylus,  Andrew  College  Journal,  Old  Penn  Weekly, 
The  Spectator,  High  School  Enterprise,  The  Oasis,  Dahlo- 
nega  Collegian,  The  Gold  Bug,  Cardinal  and  Cream,  The 
Chimes  of  Shorter  College. 
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A Minor  Poet  to  Himself — A Reply 

What  profits  else,  when  God  has  put  a flame 
In  this  poor  breast  that  kins  me  with  the  sky  ? 

It  doth  not  shine  so  far,  nor  mount  so  high, 

Nor  so  intensely  burn,  nor  bear  such  name 
As  those  enskied  with  mankind’s  proud  acclaim. 
This  is  an  unbought  gift  that  none  can  buy 
With  treasuries — since  thou  gav’st  it.  Lord,  shall  I 
Complain  that  thou  has  not  vouchsafed  me  fame  ? 

Yet  tho’  they  glow  no  brighter,  these  mild  gleams 
Suffice;  take,  merchant,  thy  world-wealth.  Be  mine 
The  unfettered  soul  that  soars  above  a king’s. 

As  high  as  that  blind  bard’s,  who  in  rapt  dreams 
Saw  seraph-trodden  uplands,  splendors  shine, 

And  God’s  own  glory  gild  archangels’  wings. 

— R.  E.  G.,  in  the  Carolinian  for  January,  1910. 

Greenery 

Winter  brought  thee  low — 

Ah  1 the  winds  did  blow* ! — 

Eyes  of  maids  like  ice  were  blue. 

And  men’s  hearts  wore  cold. 

Now  tho  snowy  hue 
Of  the  wild,  of  tho  wold 
Yields  to  thee. 

Where  thou  art.  Love  doth  unfold 
All  his  mystery. 

Hearts  of  men  and  maidens  glow 
Warm  and  bold.  Soon  ’tis  told — 

Love  his  revelry  doth  hold 
Only  when  the  greenwood  tree 
Wearcth  leafy  livery. 

— University  of  Virginia  Magazine. 
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Bits  of  Clay 

God  was  at  work  in  his  shop  one  day, 

Shaping  three  bits  of  soft,  wet  clay — 

The  Devil  in  passing  stopped  by  the  way. 

And  asked  Him  what  He  was  making. 

“A  Woman,”  said  God,  as  He  touched  one  pile, 

“To  teach  Man  how  to  look  up  and  smile, 

“And  lift  him  out  of  all  that  is  vile.” 

Straightway  the  Devil  fell  quaking. 

“A  Woman,”  said  God,  as  He  touched  another, 

“A  girl,  blue-eyed  and  without  a mother, 

“Adrift  in  the  world  with  no  elder  brother.” 

A tear  fell  on  the  Devil’s  cheek. 

“A  Woman,”  said  God,  as  He  touched  the  third, 
“As  wild  and  as  beautiful  as  a bird, 

“Built  like  a serpent,  and  careless  of  word.” 

Then  laughed  the  Devil,  shriek  on  shriek. 

— S.  M.,  in  the  Trinity  Archive. 


CLIPPINGS 


IN  THE  SPRING. 

In  the  spring  a young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 

But  the  older  married  brethren — what  may  they  be  thinking  of? 

They  may  rise  with  hearts  of  gladness  and  with  souls  buoyed  up  by  hope. 
But  they  sniff  the  air  with  sadness  when  they  smell  house-cleaning  soap. 

— CAfooyo  Post. 

J* 

FULLY  SATISFIED. 

“I  took  that  girl  from  Denver  to  lunch  after  the  theater.  Say,  she 
ordered  mushrooms  and  lobster.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

“Why,  that’s  all  right.  I was  afraid  she’d  call  for  porterhouse  steak, 
or  pork  chops.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. . 

He — “We’ll  have  to  hurry,  dear.  Do  you  mind  being  pressed  for  time?” 
She — “For  timet  Oh,  no — not  even  for  eternity.” 

CAUSE  SUFFICIENT. 


“Why  do  people  read  the  advertising  section  in  the  magarinest” 

“Say,  I guess  you  never  tried  to  read  the  other  section.” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

ST.  IVES. 


As  I was  going  to  St.  Ives 
I met  a man  with  seven  wives. 

Each  wife  had  seven  rats. 

Puffs,  curls,  braids  and  hats. 

Rats,  curls,  hats,  wives. 

How  many  were  going  to  St.  Ives? 
jt 

POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

“Docs  your  wife  object  to  dinners?” 

‘It  all  depends,”  said  Mr.  Meckton,  “on  whether  the  cause  is  a base- 
I>nll  game  or  a matinee.” — Washington  Star. 

UNDYING  LOVE. 

Youth:  “Own  up  I You  don’t  hate  me,  do  you?” 

Beauty:  “To  Udl  the  truth,  I hate  you  like  sin!” 

Aouth:  “Oh,  my  darling!  How  happy  you  make  me!” — Smart  Set. 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  PAPER. 

To  the  weather  first  she  turns. 

Which  is  scheduled,  so  she  learns. 

To  be  fair. 

Rain  predicted  makes  her  pout. 

Though  she  isn’t  going  out 
Anywhere. 

Next  the  dry  goods  ads  she  reads. 

Thinking  of  her  many  needs. 

As  to  dress. 

Reads  them  all  with  comment  sage. 

Then  inspects  the  woman’s  page. 

More  or  less. 

If  a serial  there  be. 

Carefully  the  same  must  she 
Next  peruse. 

After  which  she  may,  perchance. 

Take  a hasty  little  glance 
At  the  news.  —Watkinuton  Herald. 

Jd 

APPRECIATION. 

“That  successful  poker  player  certainly  paid  a tribute  to  his  winning 
game  when  he  selected  his  handsome  home  ’’ 

“How  sot’’ 

“Don’t  you  know  he  built  it  on  a blufft’’— Ralrimorc  Amcrico*. 

Jt 

THE  ULTIMATE  CONSUMER. 

I crave  no  boundless  hoard 
Of  things  I can’t  afford. 

No  gold  or  gear. 

No  jewels  fine. 

No  lands  or  kine. 

No  treasure  heaps  of  anything. 

Let  but  a room  or  two  be  mine. 

Where  I may  breakfast,  lunch  or  dine 
Quite  regularly. 

And  feel  care  free. 

And  when  I go  home  at  night. 

To  meet  the  smiling  face  of  her; 

To  hear  the  kettle  sing,  the  kitten  purr; 

To  know  that  in  the  ice  cheat — padlocked  tight — 

A sirloin  steak  awaits  my  appetite. 
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I pray  not  for 

Great  riches  nor 

For  vast  estates  and  castle  halls. 

Nor  palaces  with  arrassed  walls; 

I pray  not  that 
Men  tremble  at 
My  power  of  place 
And  lordly  sway; 

I wish  to  say, 

With  simple  grace, 

That,  I don’t  hanker  after  gold. 

Or  pearls  or  rubies  bright. 

Or  tapestries  bcdight, 

Or  things  in  casks  and  kegs. 

Or  wines  and  cordials  suave; 

I would  be  satisfied  if  I could  have 
A plate  of  ham  and  eggs. 

ORIGINALITY. 

“It  was  Satan,”  said  a mother  to  one  of  her  children,  “who  put  it 
into  your  head  to  pull  Klsie’s  hair.” 

‘Perhaps  it  was,”  replied  the  hopeful,  “but  kicking  her  shins  was  my 
own  idea.” — Hxchange. 

“She’s  going  to  compel  him  to  marry  her.” 

“Howt” 

“Bring  a union  suit.” 

HER  EASTER  HAT. 

Her  Easter  hat. 

So  neat  and  pat. 

Sat  lightly  on  her  tresses; 

And  breezy  dips 
From  April’s  lips 
Kissed  it  with  their  caresses. 

Her  Easter  bat 
So  lightly  sat 

That  I forgave  her  yearnings; 

Altho  it  lay. 

I’m  free  to  say. 

Quite  heavy  on  my  earnings. 
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WHY  HE  WAS  WELCOME. 

The  prodigal  son  came  hesitatingly  to  the  front  gate. 

His  father  saw  him,  recognized  him,  and  rushed  out  to  welcome  him 
with  joy.  “I’m  glad  to  see  you  come  home  in  rags!”  exclaimed  the 
father.  “The  neighbor’s  boy  got  home  yesterday  in  his  college  clothes!” 

SURE. 

Pa — But,  young  man,  do  you  think  you  can  make  my  little  girl  happy  T 
Suitor  Do  I ? Say,  I wish  j’ou  could  ’a  seen  her  when  I proposed ! 

FEMALE  CHANTICLEERS. 

Alas!  That  the  women  should  crow  over  men. 

They  simply  won’t  do  as  they  us’ter; 

They  not  only  want  to  pose  as  the  hen. 

But  wear  what  belongs  to  the  ruster. 

J* 

EXCELLENT  CONNECTIONS. 

"He  claims  to  be  connected  with  all  the  best  families.” 

“Oh,  he  is — by  phone.”  , 

J* 

MORE  INTERESTING. 

Fair  Girl;  ‘ Aly  father  made  his  fortune  when  he  was  a young  roan. 
Would  you  like  to  know  how  he  did  it?” 

Gallant  Youth:  “Not  particularly;  but  I would  like  to  know  if  he 
still  has  it.” — Catholic  Netcs. 

NO  PLACE  FOR  POLITICIANS. 

“Senator,”  said  the  interviewer,  “it  is  rumored  that  you  intend  to 
retire  from  polities.” 

Well,  well,”  replied  the  Senator,  “it’s  queer  how  rumors  start.  I 
suppose  this  one  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  I attended  church  with  roy 
wife  last  Sunday.”— Cafhofic  Standard  and  Time*. 


AN  OMEN. 

We  arc  not  superstitious 
But  we  warn  you,  as  to  that. 
That  the  coming  of  the  comet 
May  presage  a Halley  hat. 
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NOT  AFRAID  OF  BURGLARS,  BUT— 

“Johnl  John!”  said  Mrs.  Pridworth,  “get  up.  I’m  sure  I hear  a 
burglar  downstairs.” 

Mr.  Pridworth  drew  the  quilts  up  a little  farther  and  pretended  to 
fall  asleep  again. 

“John!”  whispered  Mrs.  Pridworth  a moment  later,  at  the  same  time 
giving  her  husband  a vigorous  shake,  “I  have  just  heard  that  noise 
again.  I’m  sure  it’s  a burglar.  Are  you  going  to  get  upT” 

“Pshaw,”  he  answered,  “you’re  nervous.  There’s  nobody  in  the  house. 
Go  to  sleep  and  don’t  disturb  me  any  more.” 

He  had  begun  to  hope  the  trouble  was  over  when  Mrs.  Pridworth  sat 
up  in  bed  and  asked: 

“Did  you  hear  that?” 

“No.” 

“You’re  not  telling  me  the  truth,  John  Pridworth.  You’re  afraid  to 
get  up.” 

Then  she  stepped  out  on  the  cold  floor  and  in  tones  that  were  bur- 
dened with  seorn,  said: 

“If  you’re  too  much  of  a coward  to  do  anything  to  protect  your  own 
children  and  your  property.  I’ll  go  downstairs  myself.  I’ll  show  those 
burglars  that  there  is  at  least  one  man  in  the  house!” 

Then  John  Pridworth  raised  himself  on  one  elbow,  and  pretending  to 
listen  for  a moment,  said: 

“Yes,  I hear  it  now,  Mary.  It  sounds  like  a mouse  right  under  our 
bed.” 

After  his  wife  had  leaped  back  into  bod  and  had  hidden  herself  under 
two  quilts  and  a blanket  he  heard  her  plaintively  say: 

“John,  if  you  love  me,  please  don’t  leave  me  alone  even  to  get  up  and 
turn  on  the  light.” — Chicago  Rccord-JIerald. 

“WHAT’S  SHUSE.” 

Wifey  (red  hot) — Don’t  try  any  evasion  with  me,  sir.  Where-have- 
you-been? 

Hub  (maudlingly) — M’dear,  wha’s  shuse!  If  I ansh’er  your  ques'un, 
you  will  ques’un  my  ansh’er. — Boston  Transcript. 

ACCUSTOMED  TO  LUXURIES. 

Mr.  Courting  (exhibiting  penknife) — This  handle  is  pure  silver. 
VVhat  do  you  think  of  that? 

Little  Girl — Huh ! That’s  nothing.  Sister’s  teeth  is  on  a plate  of 
pure  gold. 
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TAKING  IT  LITERALLY. 

“If  the  world  were  to  come  to  an  end  to-day,  would  it  find  yon  pre- 
pared?” demanded  the  evangelist. 

The  editor  blanched.  “After  we’ve  used  the  biggest  type  in  the  office 
to  put  headlines  over  the  South  American  war.  Good  Lord,  no!”  he 
cried.  His  dismay  was  pitiful,  yet  not  more  pitiful  than  genuine.— 


You  praised  her  stately  slenderness 
In  golden  hours; 

You  spoke  with  soulful  tenderness 
Of  leafy  bowers. 

You  called  her  your  divinity, 

Your  heart's  desire; 

You  looked  into  infinity. 

And  strummed  love’s  lyre. 

Yes,  it  was  most  inspiring,  too. 

When  you  would  say 
For  her  you’d  work  untiring  to 
Your  latest  day. 

She  should  not  soil  her  dainty  hands 
Nor  have  a care, 

You  would  fulfill  her  least  demands 
With  promptness  rare. 

Hut,  ah  I the  years  have  quickly  run 
Their  beaten  track. 

Say,  how  about  those  yarns  you  spun  ? 

Alas  I Alack  t 

To-day  I heard  your  darling  make 
A slight  request. 

Then  you  replied:  “For  goodness’  sake. 

Give  me  a resti” 

Jt 

WINDING  UP  AFFAIRS. 

“It  wasn’t  much  trouble  to  wind  up  poor  old  Sleezesn's  affairs  when  he 
died.” 

“No?” 

“All  the  property  he  left  behind  was  a silver  watch.” 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  MATRIMONY. 

Friend — Did  you  lose  anything  in  the  Bustall  bank? 

Depositor — Not  a cent. 

“Well,  well!  If  you  knew  the  thing  was  going  up,  why  didn't  you 
say  so?” 

“I  didn’t  know.  I had  to  go  off  on  business,  so  I left  my  wife  some 
blank  checks.  She  went  shopping.” 

A GREAT  SURPRISE. 

Papa — Ruthie,  I shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  God  would  send  you  a 
little  baby  brother  before  long.  What  would  you  think  of  that? 

Ruthie — Oh,  papa!  I think  it  would  be  perfectly  lovely.  And  say, 
papa,  let’s  you  and  me  keep  it  a surprise  for  mamma! — Life. 

HEARD  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

“I  have  the  floor,”  shouted  the  carpet. 

“Go  ahead,”  returned  the  wall  paper,  “I  am  up  against  it.” — Balti- 
tnore  Americun. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


J.  M.  BROUGHTON,  Jr. 

— Commencement ! ! 

— “Here’s  to  the  class  of  ’10 ! ! 

— The  graduating  class  numbers  sixty-three. 

— Examinations  are  posted  to  begin  on  the  9th,  lasting 
until  the  days  of  the  Commencement  exercises,  which  are  the 
18th,  19th,  and  20th. 

— The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  and  the  Literary  Address 
will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Truette,  of  Texas,  who  is 
one  of  the  foremost  preachers  in  the  South.  The  Alumni 
Address  is  to  be  made  by  Mr.  John  A.  Oates,  of  Fayetteville. 

— Commencement  speakers  have  been  named  by  the  Fac- 
ulty as  follows:  II.  B.  Jones,  F.  T.  Collins,  A.  R.  Williams, 
E.  N.  Johnson,  Dee  Carrick,  and  E.  I.  Olive. 

— The  Senior  class  has  voted  to  observe  the  usual  custom 
and  wear  caps  and  gowns  throughout  the  graduating  exer- 
cises. 

— Rev.  Baylus  Cade,  of  Shelby,  delivered  three  lectures 
here  on  Sunday,  April  17th.  lie  discussed  in  general  the 
subject  of  miracles  and  their  relation  to  Christianity.  Mr. 
Cade  is  one  of  the  best  thinkers  in  the  Baptist  denomination 
of  this  State,  and  his  lectures  were  of  the  most  scholarly  type. 

— The  spring  medal  contests  are  being  held  in  the  two 
societies  this  month.  At  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  two 
of  these  contests  have  been  held  in  the  Euzelian  Society,  the 
Sophomore  and  the  Freshman.  The  winner  of  the  Sopho- 
more medal  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Privett,  of  Iredell  County.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Scruggs  is  the  fortunate  winner  of  the  Freshman 
medal. 
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— On  the  night  of  April  7th  a most  delightful  musical 
recital  was  given  in  the  chapel  by  the  Misses  Harriett  Day, 
Anna  Head,  and  Elizabeth  Futrell,  of  the  faculty  of  Mere- 
dith College.  This  concert  was  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Glee  Club,  and  proved  to  be  a rare  treat  for  all  who 
attended.  The  duets  by  Misses  Day  and  Head,  and  the  in- 
strumental solos  by  Miss  Futrell  were  special  features  of  a 
most  attractive  program. 

— Mr.  John  A.  Oates,  of  Fayetteville,  was  a recent  visitor 
of  the  “Hill,”  and  made  an  interesting  talk  to  the  students 
at  chapel.  Mr.  Oates  is  one  of  our  most  prominent  alumni 
and  it  will  be  learned  with  pleasure  that  he  is  to  become  a 
matriculate  student  again  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  Sum- 
mer Law  Course. 

— The  Oxford  Singing  Class  was  with  us  during  the  month 
and  were  heard  by  an  audience  that  completely  filled  the 
chapel.  The  singing  of  these  bright  children  has  a peculiar 
charm  for  us  all,  and  their  coming  is  always  looked  forward 
to  with  much  pleasure. 

There  was  quite  a serious  fire  in  the  town  during  the 
latter  part  of  April,  when  the  large  planing  mill,  owned  by 
Mr.  Moses  Fort,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  splendid 
power  plant,  which  l)clongs  to  the  town,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  mill  was  in  great  danger  of  being  burned, 
but  fortunately  escaped  with  slight  injuries.  The  student 
body  was  out  in  full  force  and  rendered  valuable  sendee  in 
saving  adjacent  buildings. 

Our  ball  team  won  a great  victory  when  they  defeated 
Trinity  on  the  homo  grounds  by  the  score  of  4 to  3.  The 
celebration  that  followed  on  the  night  of  the  victory  has  not 
been  equalled  here  in  years.  Enthusiasm  ran  high  and  far 
into  the  night  the  lionfires  blazed.  The  Faculty  were  called 
out  and  speeches  were  made  from  the  steps  of  the  gymnasium. 
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Mr.  Paul  Powell  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  his  intro- 
ductory speeches  have  rarely  been  surpassed  in  their  grace 
and  eloquence  (auctioneering  brand).  Speeches  were  heard 
from  members  of  the  Faculty,  Mr.  Rob  Powell,  graduate 
manager,  and  others.  The  snake  dance  was  given  by  the 
students  around  a huge  bonfire,  and  the  heart-stirring  scene 
closed  with  “Big”  Powell  singing  a parody  of  his  own  compo- 
sition with  accompaniment  by  the  negro  band ! 

— The  members  of  the  ball  team  were  treated  to  a delight- 
ful banquet  on  Saturday  night  after  the  Trinity  game.  The 
banquet  was  given  the  team  by  Mr.  Rob  Powell  at  his  elegant 
home,  and  every  man  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  their 
splendid  host.  The  occasion  will  be  long  remembered  by  all 
present. 

— The  class  ball  games  are  being  played  while  the  team  is 
on  their  trip.  The  first  of  these  was  between  the  lawyers 
and  the  doctors,  two  games  being  required  to  decide  the  win- 
ners. The  first  game  resulted  in  an  eight  inning  tie,  but  in 
the  second  the  doctors  were  more  fortunate,  winning  by  the 
score  of  5 to  3. 

The  annual  Faculty-Senior  game,  as  usual,  proved  the 
most  interesting  of  these  contests  and  was  witnessed  by 
nearly  two  hundred  spectators.  The  game  was  won  by  the 
Seniors  by  the  score  of  17  to  8.  ^yith  plenty  of  runs  and 
hard  batting,  not  to  speak  of  numberless  errors,  the  game  was 
full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Professor  High- 
smith  was  on  the  mound  for  the  Faculty,  and  his  pitching 
was  of  a high  order.  Dr.  Brewer  held  down  first  base  in  his 
usual  fine  style,  while  Dr.  Poteat,  who  started  out  playing 
right  field,  could  not  locate  the  sphere  when  at  the  bat,  and 
was  retired  to  the  bench,  giving  place  to  Dr.  Paschal.  The 
line-up  was  as  follows:  Faculty,  Ilighsmith  p.,  Hampton  c., 
Brewer  lb.,  Earnshaw  2b.,  Powers  s.s.,  Timberlake  l.f.,  Now- 
ell c.f.,  Poteat  and  Paschal  r.f.,  Jones  suh. 
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The  Track  Team  met  A.  & M.  College  at  Raleigh  during 

the  latter  part  of  April  and  were  defeated  by  the  very  narrow 
margin  of  eight  points.  The  team  was  greatly  handicapped 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  Hutchins,  one  of  its  strou^st  men, 
had  lieen  sick  for  several  days  and  was  in  no  condition  or 
the  meet.  The  two  teams  will  meet  again  about  the  first  of 
May  out  here,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
our  team  will  have  no  trouble  with  the  1 armers  on  that  occa 
sion.  A meet  has  also  been  arranged  with  Washington  and 
Lee,  this  to  be  held  on  our  own  grounds.  The  fact  that  the 
Wake  Forest  team,  with  only  a limited  number  of  men,  took 
third  place  in  tho  all-Southern  meet  at  Charlottesville  has 
given  us  a good  reputation  through  the  South,  and  the  mana- 
gers are  already  receiving  invitations  to  take  part  in  meets 
next  spring. 

• — At  this  time  the  ball  team  is  on  its  Southern  trip,  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  break  even  with  the  teams  played. 
Ldwards  has  recovered  from  his  sickness  and  is  now  back 
in  his  old  place,  thus  adding  much  strength  to  the  team.  The 
two  great  games  which  are  to  be  played  in  Raleigh  with 
Trinity  on  the  23d  and  Carolina  on  the  30th  are  looked  for- 
ward to  with  great  interest,  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  run  special  trains  from  here  on  both  occasions. 

— Prospects  for  the  Wake  Forest  football  team  for  next 
fall  are  splendid,  and  every  indication  points  to  our  having 
a team  on  the  gridiron  that  will  rank  with  the  other  colleges 
of  tho  State.  Manager  Willis  is  already  at  work  on  the 
Schedule,  and  even  now  he  is  sure  of  having  games  with  some 
of  the  strongest  teams  of. the  State.  It  is  probable  that  a 
Thanksgiving  game  will  be  arranged  with  Davidson.  Several 
of  last  fall’s  ’Varsity  will  be  back  and  Graduate  IManager 
Powell  has  given  assurance  that  a competent  coach  will  be 
on  hand  at  the  first  of  next  session. 
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The  Wake  Forest  Student 


— Wako  Forest  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Congress- 
man E.  Y.  Webb  on  Sunday,  April  24th.  ^klr.  Webb  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  alumni  of  the  Coll^,  and 
his  talks  before  Prof.  Carlyle’s  class  in  the  morning  and 
at  the  church  service  at  night  were  greatly  enjoyed.  At  the 
latter  service  ho  spoke  delightfully  of  his  trip  to  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

—The  splendid  victory  of  the  Wake  Forest  Ball  Team  over 
Carolina  at  Raleigh,  on  April  30th,  was  a triumphant  finish 
of  a most  unusual  season.  Though  beginning  with  a suc- 
cession of  defeats  the  team  kept  bravely  at  work,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  season  proved  themselves  more  than  a match 
for  such  teams  as  Trinity,  Guilford,  and  Carolina.  Much 
praise  is  due  each  member  of  the  team  for  his  hard  work 
and  interest  in  each  game.  To  Graduate  Manager  Powell, 
who  so  generously  and  so  heartily  cooperated  with  Manager 
Check  in  the  arrangement  of  gamee,  is  due  grc*at  credit.  Hp 
never  wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  the  team  and  whatever  honor 
they  have  won  is  largely  due  to  his  untiring  efforts. 

— On  the  night  of  April  20th  the  Student  staff  had  a de- 
lightful stag  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Gierseh  in  Raleigh. 
tempting  menu  was  served  and  the  entire  evening  was  a most 
enjoyable  one.  Business  ManagtT  Brewer  acted  as  toast-mas- 
ter, and  a numl)cr  of  catchy  responses  were  made  by  Editors 
McCutcheon,  Ragland,  and  Broughton.  Editor  Gores  re- 
sponse was  in  the  form  of  an  excellent  poem  rendered  »n 
honor  of  the  occasion.  The  l>anquet  room  was  tastefully  dec- 
orated, the  color  scheme  being  blue. 


